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No.  61.  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1750. 


"  TO  THE  BAUBLSB. 


"  It  is  extremely  vexatioua  to  a  man  of  eager  and 
thiisty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  fonntain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only  uever  to 
receive  the  current  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  natioii,  but  at  last  to  find  it 
madded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with  taints  or 
mixtures  from  every  channel  through  which  Jt  flowed. 
"  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  ia  to  hetu" 
what  passes  in  the  world,  to  know  what  are  the 
schemes  of  the  politic,  the  aims  of  the  busVi  and  the 
hopes  of  the  ambitions :  what  changes  of  public  mea- 
rares  are  approaching ;  who  is  likely  to  be  crushed 
in  the  collision  of  parties ;  who  is  climbing  to  the  top 
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of  power,  and  who  is  tottering  on  the  precipice  of 
disgrace.  But  as  it  is  very  common  for  us  to  desire 
most  what  we  are  least  qualified  to  obtain,  I  have 
suffered  this  appetite  of  news  to  outgrow  all  the  gra- 
tifications which  my  present  situation  can  afford  it ; 
for,  being  placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  con- 
demned always  to  confound  the^  future  with  the  past, 
to  form  prognostications  of  events  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  schemes  al- 
ready executed  or  defeated.  I  am  perplexed  with  a 
perpetual  deception  in  my  prospects,  like  a  man 
pointing  his  telescope  at  a  remote  star,  which,  before 
the  light  reaches  his  eye,  has  forsaken  the  place  from 
which  it  was^mitted. 

'^  The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind  the 
active  world  in  my  reflections  and  discoveries,  is  ex- 
ceedingly aggravated  by  the  petulance  of  those  whose 
health,  or  business,  or  pleasure,  brings  them  hither 
from  London.  For,  without  considering  the  insuper- 
able disadvantages  of  my  condition,  and  the  un- 
avoidable ignorance  which  absence  must  produce, 
they  often  treat  me  with  the  utmost  superciliousness 
of  contempt,  for  not  knowing  what  no  human  saga- 
city can  discover ;  and  sometimes  seem  to  consider 
me  as  a  wretch  scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse, 
when  I  happen  to  talk  of  the  fortime  of  a  bankrupt, 
or  propose  the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  wara 
them  of  mischiefs  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  mea^ 
sures  that  have  been  latdy  taken.  They  seem  to  at- 
tribute to  the  superiority  oi  their  intellects  what  thej 
only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  condition,  and  think 
themselves  indisputably  entitled  to  airs  of  insolence 
and  authority,  when  they  find  another  ignorant  of 
iacts,  which,  because  they  echoed  in  the  streets  of 
London,  they  suppose  equally  public  in  all  other 
places,  and  known  where  they  couid  neither  be  seen, 
rel^tedj  nonf  conjectured. 
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'^  To  this  hfta^tiness  they  are  indeed  too  much  en« 
cooraged  by  the  respect  which  they  re(5eive  amongst 
OS,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  th^  come  from  Lon- 
d<m.  For  no  sooner  is  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  dis- 
seminators of  knowledge  known  in  the  country,  than 
we  crowd  about  him  from  every  quarter^  and  by  in- 
numerable inquiries  flatter  him  mto  an  opinion  of 
his  own  importance.  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by 
multitudes^  who  propose  their  doubts^  and  refer  theur 
controversies  to  him^  as  to  a  being  descended  from 
some  nobler  r^on^  and  he  grows  on  a  sudden  mra- 
Gulous  and  infallible^  solves  aU  difficulties^  and  sets 
all  objections  at  defiance.  . 

''  There  is^  in  my  opinion^  great  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  they  sometimes  take  advantaire  of  this  re-i 
^tial  modesty,  and  impose  npon^utic  under. 
Standings  with  a  fedse  show  of  universal  intelligence  ; 
for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  willing  to  own  them- 
selves ignorant  of  any  things  or  that  they  dismiss  any 
inquirer  with  a  positive  and  decisive  answer.  The 
courts  the  city^  the  park,  and  exchange,  are  to  those 
men  of  unbounded  observation  equally  familiar,  and 
they  are  alike  ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks 
will  rise,  or  the  ministry  be  changed. 

''  A  short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despotic 
and  dictatorial  power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude  mul- 
titude, whom  he  condescends  to  honour  with  a  bien- 
nial visit ;  yet,  I  know  not  well  upon  what  motives 
I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to  cavil  at  this 
prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether  it  be  not,  on  some 
occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our  veneration,  till  we 
are  more  authentically  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
the  claimant. 

"  It  Is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven  years 
ago,  one  Frolic,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair,  remark- 
able for  stealing  eggs,  and  sucking  them,  was  taken 
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om  the  school  in  this  parish,  and  sent  up  to  London 
0  study  the  law.  As  he  had  given  amongst  us  no 
jroo£s  of  a  genius  designed  by  nature  for  extraordi- 
nary performances,  he  was,  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, totally  forgotten ;  nor  was  there  any  talk  oi 
nis  vices  or  virtues,  his  good  or  his  ill  fortune,  till 
last  summer  a  report  burst  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolic 
was  come  down  in  the  first  post-chaise  which  this 
village  had  seen,  having  travelled  with  such  rapidity 
that  one  of  his  postillions  had  broken  his  leg,  and 
another  narrowly  escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand : 
but  that  Mr.  frolic  seemed  totally  unconcerned, 
for  such  things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

"  Mr.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  the  gentle- 
men at  their  weekly  meetmg  on  the  bowling-green, 
and  now  were  seen  the  effects  of  a  London  educa- 
tion.    His  dress,  his  language,  his  ideas,  were  aD 
new,  and  he  did  not  much  endeavour  to  conceal  his 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  differed  from  the  opi- 
nions, or  practice,  of  the  modish  world.   He  shower 
us  the  deformity  of  our  skirts  and  sleeves,  informe 
us  where  hats  of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold,  ar 
recommended  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thousand  a 
surdities  in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our  cc 
versation.     When  any  of  his  phrases  were  unint 
ligible,  he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of  confer 
superiority,  but  frequently  delayed  the  explanat 
that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over  our  barba 

"  When  he  is  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  s 
he  takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  st 
squares,  and  buildings,  with  which  he  knows  i 
unacquainted.  The  favourite  topics  of  his  disc 
are  the  pranks  of  drunkards,  and  the  tricks  pv 
country  sentlemen  by  porters  and  link-boys, 
he  is  with  ladies,  he  tells  them  of  the  innu 
pleasures  to  which  he  can  introduce  them ;  bT 
ntik  to  hint,  how  much  they  Avill  be  defi' 
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tbeir  first  arrival^  in  the  knowledge  of  the  town. 
What  it  is  to  know  the  town  he  has  not  indeed 
hitherto  infidrmed  us,  though  there  is  no  phrase  so  fre- 
quent in  his  mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears 
to  think  of  so  great  value,  or  so  difficult  attainment. 

''  But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by  the 
recital  of  nis  own  adyentures  and  adiievements. 
I  have  heard  of  the  union  of  various  characters  in 
single  persons,  but  never  met  with  such  a  constella- 
tion of  great  qualities  as  this  man's  narrative  affords. 
Whatever  has  distinguished  the  hero ;  whatever  has 
elevated  the  wit ;  whatever  has  endeared  the  lover, 
are  all  concentred  in  Mr.  Frolic,  whose  life  has,  for 
seven  years,  been  a  regular  interchange  of  intrigues, 
dangers,  and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
CT  admired. 

"  I  question  whether  all  the  officers  in  the  royal  navy 
can  bring  together,  from  all  their  journals,  a  collec- 
tion of  so  many  wonderful  escapes  as  this  man  has 
known  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  he  has  been  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  on  the  point  of  pe- 
rishing, sometimes  by  the  terrors  of  foolish  women, 
in  the  same  boat,  sometimes  by  his  own  acknowledged 
imprudence  in  passing  the  river  in  the  dark,  and 
sometimes  by  shooting  the  bridge,  under  which  he 
has  rencountered  mountainous  waves  and  dreadful 
cataracts. 

*'  Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor  fewer 
his  hazards.  He  has  reeled  \vith  giddiness  on  the 
top  of  the  monument;  he  has  crossed  the  street 
amidst  the  rush  of  coaches ;  he  has  been  surrounded 
by  robbers  without  number  ;  he  has  headed  parties 
at  the  playhouse ;  he  has  scaled  the  windows  of  every 
toast  of  whatever  condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for 
whole  winters  by  his  rivals  ;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks, 
he  has  cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coacWen ;  he  has 
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rescued  his  friends  from  bailiffs^  has  knocked  down 
the  constable^  has  bullied  the  justice^  and  performed 
many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled  the  town  with 
wonder  and  with  merriment. 

'^  But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  understanding 
than  his  bravery ;  for  he  informs  us^  that  he  is,  at 
London,  the  established  arbitrator  of  all  points  of 
honour,  and  the  decisive  judge  of  all  performances  of 
genius ;  that  no  musical  performer  is  in  reputation 
till  the  opinion  of  Frolic  has  ratified  his  pretensions ; 
that  the  tneatres  suspend  their  sentence  till  he  begins 
the  dap  or  hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur;  that 
no  public  entertainment  has  faUed  or  succeeded,  but 
because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it ;  that  all  contro- 
versies at  the  gaming-table  are  referred  to  his  deter-s 
mination ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at  every 
assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fetshion  of  pleasure  or 
of  dress. 

**  With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ;  and  there  are 
very  few  posts,  either  in  the  state  or  army,  of  which 
he  nas  not  more  or  less  influenced  the  disposal.  He 
has  been  very  frequently  consulted  both  upon  war  and 
peace ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation 
shall  know  how  much  it  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Frolic. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I  can- 
not hitherto  persuade  myself  to  see  that  Mr.  Frolic 
has  more  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  courage,  than  the  rest 
of  mankind,  or  that  any  uncommon  enlargement  of 
his  Acuities  has  happened  in  the  time  of  his  absence. 
For  when  he  talks  on  subjects  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  company,  he  has  no  advantage  over  us,  but  by 
catches  of  interruption,  briskness  of  interrogation, 
and  pertness  of  contempt ;  and  therefore  if  he  has 
stunned  the  world  with  his  name,  and  gained  a  place 
in  the  first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude. 
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that  either  a  little  understanding  confers  eminence  at 
London^  or  that  Mr.  Frolic  thinks  us  unworthy  of 
the  exertion  of  his  powers^  or  that  his  funilties  are 
benumbed  by  rural  stupidity^  as  the  magnetic  needle 
loses  its  animation  in  the  polar  climes. 

"  I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philoso- 
phers, search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain  of  the 
effect ;  and,  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  whe- 
ther you  have  yet  heard  the  great  name  of  Mr.  Frolic. 
If  he  is  celebrated  by  other  tongues  than  his  own,  I 
shall  willingly  propagate  his  praise ;  but  if  he  has 
swelled  among  us  with  empty  boasts,  and  honours 
conferred  only  by  himself,  I  shall  treat  him  with 
rustic  sincerity,  and  drive  him  as  an  impostor  from 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  some  r^on  of  more  cre« 
dulily. 

*^  I  am,  &c* 

*'  ruricola/* 
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Nunc  ego  TriptolenU  cuperem  comcendere  cumu, 
MisU  in  ignotam  qm  rude  semen  humum : 

Nunc  ego  Mede^e  veUemfranare  draconeSf 
Qtios  habuU  /ugiens  arva,  Connifie^  huz ; 

Nunc  egojactandas  optarem  sumere  jiennas^ 
Sive  tuas,  Perseu;  Dadaki  sive  tuas, 

OVID. 

Now  would  I  mount  his  car,  whose  bounteous  hand 

First  80w*d  with  teeming  seed  the  furrow*d  land : 

Now  to  Medea*s  dragons  fix  my  reins,  < 

That  swifUy  bore  her  from  Corinthian  pluns ; 

Now  on  Daedalian  waxen  pinions  stray, 

Or  those  which  wafled  Perseus  on  his  way. 

F.  LEWIS. 

^^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
*'  SIR, 

^^  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  a  very  large  fortune,  which, 
if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  polite  part  of  man- 
kind, might  long  since  have  raised  me  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  female  world ;  but  so  strangely  have 
they  hitherto  contrived  to  waste  my  life,  that  I  am 
now  on  the  borders  of  twenty,  without  having  ever 
danced  but  at  our  monthly  assembly,  or  been  toasted 
but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  or 
seen  any  company  in  which  it  was  worth  a  wish  to 
be  distinguished. 

"  My  &ther  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in  soli- 
citing a  place  at  court,'  at  last  grew  wise  enough  to 
cease  his  pursuit,  and,  to  repair  the  consequences  of 
expensive  attendance  and  negligence  of  his  affairs, 
married  a  lady  much  old^  uian  himself,  who  had 
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lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till  she  was  considered 
as  an  encumbrance  upon  parties  of  pleasure,  and,  as 
I  can  collect  from  mcidental  informations,  retired 
from  gay  assemblies  just  time  enough  to  escape  the 
mortification  of  universal  n^lect. 

'^  She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet  wrin- 
kled ;  my  father  was  too  distressfully  embarrassed  to 
think  much  on  any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrica- 
tion, and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he  wanted  the 
delicacy  which  polite  conversation  will  always  pro- 
duce in  understandings  not  remarkably  defective,  yet 
he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  which  lie  might 
be  set  free  from,  inconveniences,  tlmt  would  have  de« 
stroyed  all  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  taken 
j&om  softness  and  beauty  the  power  of  delightine. 

*^  As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with  tneir 
treatment  in  the  world,  and  married,  though  with- 
out any  dislike  of  each  other,  yet  principally  for  the 
sake  of  setting  themselves  free  from  dependence  on 
caprice  or  fashion,  they  soon  retired  into  the  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  rural  business  and  diver- 
sions. 

"  They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  situation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so  long 
been  tormented  by  neglect  and  disappointment,  was 
here  gratified  with  every  honour  that  could  be  paid 
them.  Their  long  familiarity  with  public  life  made 
them  the  oracles  of  all  those  who  aspired  to  intelli- 
gence or  politeness.  My  father  dictated  politics,  my 
mother  prescribed  the  mode,  and  it  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  any  family  to  some  consideration,  that  they 
were  known  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly's. 

*^  In  this  state  they  were,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  no- 
velists, made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  correspond- 
ent. My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I  was  there- 
fore not  brow-beaten  by  a  saucy  brother,  or  lost  in  a 
multitude  of  coheiresses,  whose  fortunes  being  equal, 
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would  probably  have  conferred  equal  merits  and  pro- 
cured equal  regard ;  and  as  my  loaother  was  now  old, 
my  understanding  and  my  person  hod  &ir  play,  my 
inquiries  were  not  checked,  my  advances  towaras  im- 
portance were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  suffered 
to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accustomed  to  hear 
my  own  praises. 

^^  By  these  accidental  advantages  I  was  much  exalted 
above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  conversed,  and 
was  treated  by  them  with  great  deference.  I  saw 
none  who  did  not  seem  to  confess  my  superiority,  and 
to  be  held  in  awe  by  the  splendour  of  my  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  fondness  of  my  father  made  himself 
pleased  to  see  me  dressed,  and  my  mother  had  no 
vanity  nor  expenses  to  hinder  her  from  concurring 
with  his  inclinations. 

''  Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  desire 
after  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  visits ;  and 
here  I  snould  have  quietly  continued  to  portimi  out 
my  time  among  my  books,  and  my  needle,  and  my 
company,  had  not  my  curiosity  been  every  moment 
excited  by  the  conve^ation  of  my  parents,  who, 
whenever  they  sit  down  to  fEuniliar  prattle,  and  en- 
deavour the  entertainment  of  each  other,  immediately 
transport  themselves  to  London,  and  relate  some  ad- 
venture in  a  hacMbey  coach,  some  frolic  at  a  masque- 
rade, some  conversation  in  the  Park,  or  some  quarrel 
at  an  assembly,  display  the  magnificence  of  a  birth- 
night,  relate  the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour,  or 
give  a  history  of  diversions,  shows,  and  entertain- 
ments, which  I  had  never  known  but  from  their  ac- 
counts. 

^'  I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  gay  world, 
that  I  can  relate,  with  great  punctuality,  the  lives  of 
all  the  last  race  of  wits  and  beauties ;  can  enumerate, 
with  exact  chronology,  the  whole  succession  of  cele- 
brated singers,  musicians,  tragedians,  comedians,  and 
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iuurleqaiiis ;  can  tell  to  the  last  twenty  years  all  the 
dianges  of  faiatuoiis;  and  am^  indeed,  a  ccnnplefee 
antiquary  with  respect  to  head-dresses,  dances,  and 
operas. 

"  You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  J  could 
not  hear  these  narratives,  for  sixteen  years  together, 
without  suffering  some  impression,  and  wishing  my- 
self nearer  to  those  places  where  every  hour  brings 
some  new  pleasure,  and  life  is  diversified  with  an 
unexhausted  succession  of  felicity. 

*'  I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  left  a 
place  which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight, 
and  why  she  did  not  visit  London  once  a  year,  like 
some  ouier  ladies,  and  initiate  me  in  the  world  by 
shewing  me  its  amusements,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
variety.  But  she  always  told  me  that  the  days  which 
she  had  seen  were  such  as  Will  never  come  again ; 
that  all  diversitm  is  now  degenerated,  that  the  con- 
versation of  the  present  age  is  insipid,  that  their  fa- 
shioni  are  unbecoming,  their  customs  absurd,  and 
their  morals  corrupt ;  that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the 
genius  which  enlightened  the  times  that  she  remem- 
bers ;  that  no  one  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  an- 
cient performers,  would  be  able  to  bear  the  bunglers 
of  this  despicable  age ;  and  that  there  is  now  neither 
politeness,  nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world. 
She  therefore  assures  me  that  she  consults  my  happi- 
ness by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  should  now  find 
nothing  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and  she  should  be 
ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with  such  fopperies  and 
trifles,  as  take  up  the  thoughts  of  the  present  set  of 
youngpeople. 

"  With  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several 
years,  and  thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to  be 
confined  to  the  country,  tUl  last  summer  a  young 
gentleman  and  his  sister  came  down  to  pass  a  few 
montha  with  one  of  our  neighbours.    They  had  ge- 
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nerally  no  great  regard  for  the  country  ladies^  but 
distinguished  me  by  a  particular  complaisance^  and 
as  we  grew  intimate^  gave  me  such  a  detail  of  the 
elegance^  the  sdiendour^  the  mirths  the  happiness  of 
the  town,  that  I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried 
in  ignorance  and  obscurity,  but  to  share  with  other 
wits  the  joy  of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  other 
beauties  the  empire  of  the  world. 

^^  I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by  Belinda 
in  beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgement,  in  knowledge,  or  in 
any  thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively  familiarity,  by 
which  she  mingles  with  strangers  as  with  persons 
long  acquainted,  and  which  enables  her  to  display 
her  powers  without  any  obstruction,  hesitation,  or 
confusion.     Yet  she  can  relate  a  thousand  civilities 

I)aid  to  her  in  public,  can  produce,  from  a  hundred 
overs,  letters  nlled  with  praises,  protestations,  ex- 
tasies,  and  despair;  has  been  handed  by  dukes  to  her 
chair;  has  been  the  occasion  of  innumerable  quarrels; 
has  paid  twenty  vi§its  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited 
to  SIX  balls  in  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire 
to  lodffings  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of 
oourtabip,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

*'  I  tell  vou,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no 
loneer.  I  nave  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mother  to 
send  me  to  town,  and  shall  set  out  in  three  weeks 
on  the  grand  expedition.  I  intend  to  live  in  public, 
and  to  crowd  into  the  winter  every  pleasure  which 
mon^  can  purchase,  and  every  honour  which  beauty 
can  obtain. 

"  But  this  tedious  interval  how  shall  I  endure  ? 
Cannot  you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleiasing  description  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
town  ?  I  can  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else ;  and  if  you  will  not  sooth  my  impatience, 
heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes,  you  may 
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write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure^  but  are  not  to 
expect  any  longer  the  h(mour  of  being  read  by  those 
eyes  which  are  now  intent  only  on  conquest  and  de*< 
struction. 

"  BHODOCLIA." 
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^  Habdtat  sape  dwxntoSf 
Sape  decern  servos;  fnoitb  regesy  atque  tetrarchasj 
Omnia  magna  loquens :  modd,  sit  mihi  memo  tripes^  et 
Ctneha  stdis purit  ettogOy  qua  defenderejrigust 
Qftuamns  crassa^  queat^-^ 

HOK.  SAT.  i.  S.  1 1. 

Now  with  two  hundred  slaves  he  crowds  his  train ; 

Now  walks  with  ten.    In  high  and  haughty  strain 

At  mom,  of  kings  and  governors  he  prates ; 

At  night,^'  A  frugal  table,  O  ye  fates, 

'  A  fittle  shell  the  sacred  salt  to  hold, 

'  And  clothes,  though  coarse,  to  keep  me  from  the  cold.* 

FRANCIS. 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writer  who 
has  left  behind  him  observations  upon  life,  that  no 
man  is  pleased  with  his  present  state,  which  proves 
equally  unsatisfactory,  says  Horace,  whether  fallen 
upon  by  chance,  or  chosen  with  deliberation ;  we  are 
always  disgusted  with  some  circumstance  or  other  of 
our  situation,  and  imagine  the  condition  of  others 
more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  cala- 
mities. 

This  universal  discontent  has  been  generally  men- 
tioned with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  unreason- 

VOL.  XVII.  c 
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able  in  itself^  since  of  two,  equally  envious  of  each 
other^  both  cannot  have  the  larger  share  of  happi* 
ness^  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with  unnecessary 
gloom^  by  withdrawing  our  minds  from  the  contem-i 
plation  and  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  our 
state  affords  us^  and  fixing  our  attention  upon  foreign  $ 
objectSj  which  we  only  behold  to  depress  ourselves, 
and  increase  our  misery  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  predo- 
minates in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions  of  ob- 
taining, at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to  which 
such  transcendent  privileges  are  supposed  to  be  an- 
nexed ;  when  it  bursts  into  action,  and  produces 
fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  i&to  be  pursued  with 
all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments.  But  while  ope- 
rating only  upon  the  thoughts,  it  disturbs  none  but 
him  who  has  happened  to  admit  it,  and,  however  it 
may  interrupt  content,  makes  no  attack  on  piety  or 
virtue,  I  cannot  think  it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous, 
but  that  it  may  deserve  soma  pity,  and  admit  some 
excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy  or  miserable,  I  suppose 
none  is  sufficiently  enthusiastical  to  maintain;  be- 
cause though  we  cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of 
others,  yet  every  man  has  found  frequent  vicissitudes 
in  his  own  state,  and  must,  therefore,  be  convinced 
that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or  less  felicity.  What 
then  shall  forbia  us  to  endeavour  the  alteration  of 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  improved,  and  to  grasp 
at  augmentations  of  good,  when  we  know  it  pos- 
sible to  be  increased,  and  believe  that  any  particu- 
lar change  of  situation  will  increase  it  ? 

If  he  that  finds  himself  uneasy,  may  reasonably 
make  efforts  to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all  man- 
kind have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some  degree  of  restless- 
ness, and  the  &ult  seems  to  be  little  more  than  too 
much  temerity  of  conclusion,  in  fiavour  of  something 
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not  yet  experienced^  and  too  much  readiness  to  be- 
lieve^ that  the  misery  which  our  own  passicms  and 
appetites  produce^  is  brought  upon  us  by  accidental 
causes  and  external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that  we 
complained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships,  and 
imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embarraMUientSy 
in  which  other  classes  of  men  are  equally  entangled* 
We  often  change  a  lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish 
oorselyes  restored  again  to  the  state  from  which  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  be  delivered.  But  this  know- 
ledge, though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not 
always  attainable  any  other  way;  and  that  error  can- 
not justly  be  reproached,  which  reason  could  not  ob^ 
viatc,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive 
of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of  combination 
and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  intelligencies.  Of  the  state  with  which  prac- 
tice has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we 
discern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by  passion,  and 
by  £uicy.     In  this  inquiry  every  favourite  prdudice, 
every  innate  desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us.     We  are 
nnhappy,  at  least  less  happy  than  our  nature  seems  to 
admit;  we  necessarily  desire  the  melioration  of  our 
lot ;  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably  seek,  and 
what  we  seek  we  are  naturally  eager  to  believe  that 
we  have  found.   Our  confidence  is  often  disappoint- 
ed, but  our  reason  is  not  convinced,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  does  not  hope  for  something  which  he  has 
not,  though  perhaps  his  wishes  lie  unactive,  because 
he  foresees  the  difficulty  of  attainment.     As  among 
the  numerous  students  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not 
one  appears  to  have  desisted  from  the  task  of  trans- 
mutation, from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but 
from  weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a 
broken  body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

c2 
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Irresolution  and  mutability  are  often  the  faults  of 
men^  whose  views  are  wide^  and  whose  imagination 
is  vigorous  and  excursive^  because  they  cannot  con- 
fine uieir  thoughts  within  their  own  boundaries  of 
action^  but  are  continually  ranging  over  all  the  scenes 
of  human  existence^  and^  consequently^  are  often  apt 
to  conceive  that  they  &11  upon  new  regions  of  plea- 
sure^ and  start  new  possibilities  of  happiness.  Thus 
they  are  busied  withaperpetual  succession  of  schemes^ 
and  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  sorrow^ 
for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  acquiescence 
in  their  condition^  by  which  men  of  slower  under- 
standings are  fixed  for  ever  to  a  certain  pointy  or  led 
on  in  the  plain  beaten  tracks  which  their  fathers  and 
grandsires  have  trod  before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to  the 
prospect^  that  will  always  have  the  disadvantage 
whidi  we  have  already  tried;  because  the  evils  whidi 
we  have  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ;  and  though  we 
have^  perhaps  from  nature^  the  power  as  well  of  ag- 
gravating the  calamity  which  we  fear^  as  of  heighten- 
ing the  blessing  we  expect^  yet  in  those  meditations 
which  we  induce  by  choice^  and  which  are  not  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  necessity^  we  have  always  the  art 
of  fixing  our  regard  upon  the  more  pleasing  images^ 
and  suffer  hope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  which  we  look 
upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  iU  of  different  modes  of  life  are 
sometimes  so  equally  opposed^  that  perhaps  no  man 
ever  yet  made  his  choice  between  them  upon  a  full 
conviction  and  adequate  knowledge ;  and^  th^^fore^ 
fluctuation  of  wiU  is  not  more  wonderful,  when  they 
are  proposed  to  the  election^  than  oscillations  of  a 
beam  charged  with  equal  weights.  The  mind  no 
sooner  imagines  itself  determined  by  some  prevalent 
advantage^  than  some  convenience  of  equal  weight  is 
discovered  on  the  other  side>  and  the  resolutiona 


Bijivaiew^Sge^ted.  "by  t\\e  liicest  examination,  §re 

bss^xK^^  as  sooTi  SLS  -tlxey  are  taken. 

tocnc&,a  young  ma.n.  erf  great  abilities^  inierit- 

e^iWgeertate  from  a  fatlier^  long  eminent  in  oon- 

spkoQS  employments.        Xlis   father,  hanissed  with 

cmai^tiom,  and  perplex^ed     -writh   mnJtipiicitT  of 

\raMic8s,Tecomineiidetf  tlie  c^niet  of  apnVate rtation 

1^80  much  force,  tliat    Enmenes  for  some  rears 

leasted  every  motion  of  anrtl^itious  wishes;  bot  beimr 

®ce  provoked  by  tlie  sigHt   of  oimression  wldch  te 

arald  not  redress,  be  "began  to  think  h  the  dnty  of  an 

bonestmanto  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  and 

gn»diiallyfelt  a  desire  of  greatness,  ezdted  by  a  thou- 

findpnqects  of  advantage  to  his  country.     His  for- 

tj"ie  placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge  and 

wjquence  advanced  him   at  court,  and  he  possessed 

tiiat  authority  and  inflnenee  ^wbich  he  had  resolved  to 

*^  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

He  now  became   acquainted  with  greatness,  and 
^  in  a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as 
wepower  of  doing  well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations 
to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  enforced.    He  felt  hiinself 
«very  moment  in  danger  of  being  either  seduced  or 
driven  from  his  honest  purposes.    Sometimes  a  friend 
^  to  be  gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to  be  cmsh- 
^by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  approve. 
Retimes  he  vsras  forced  to  comply  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  public,  and  sometimes  with  the  schemes 
w  the  ministry.      He   was  by  depees  wearied  with 
P«T)etiial  struggles  to  unite  policy  and  virtue,  and 
^ent  back  to  retirement  as  the  shelter  of  innocence, 
persuaded  that  he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  man- 
*"»d  by  a  blameless  example  of  private  virtue.   Here 
Je  ^t  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence; 
bnt  finding  that  corruption  mcreased,  and  false  opi- 
nions in  government  prevailed,  he  thought  himself 
^  summoned  to  posts  of  public  trust  from  which 

c3 
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new  evidence  oi  his  own  weakness  again  detennined 
him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue  and 
by  vice^  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought ;  yet  incon- 
stancy^ however  dignified  by  its  motives^  is  always  to 
be  avoided^  because  life  allows  us  but  a  small  time 
for  inquiry  and  experiment^  and  he  that  steadily  en- 
deavours at  excellence,  in  whatever  employment,  will 
more  benefit  mankind  than  he  that  hesitates  in  choos- 
ing his  part  till  he  is  caUed  to  the  performance.  The 
traveller  that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding 
path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  journey,  than 
he  that  is  always  changing  his  direction,  and  wastes 
the  hours  of  daylight  in  looking  for  smoother  ground 
and  shorter  passages. 
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Idem  veUct  et  idem  nolle,  ea  demumfirma  amicUia  est. 

SALLUST.  BKLL.  CAT* 

To  live  in  friendship  is  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same 
aversions. 

When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at 
Athens,  being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  little- 
ness of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent  would  not 
have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his  dignity  ?  he  re- 
plied, that  he  should  think  himself  sufBciently  ac- 
commodated, if  he  could  see  that  narrow  habitation 
filled  with  real  friends.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
this  great  master  of  human  life,  concerning  the  in- 


frequency  of  such,  an  imion  of"  minds  as  might  de- 
serve tke  name  of  fi:iendslii]p,  tlaat  among  the  mnlti. 
tudes  whom  vanity  or  cuxiositiy ,  civility  or  veneration^ 
crowded  about  Mm,  lie  did.  not;  expect,  that  verygpf^ 
dons  apartments  would  l>e  necessary  to  oontam  all 
tkt  should  regard  him  ^witli.  sincere  kindness,  or  ad- 
here to  him  with  steady  fidelity- 

180  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the  pos- 
al)ilityoffriendship,and  so  many  accidents  must  oon- 
cor  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that  the  greateat 
part  of  mankind  content  tliemselves  without  it,  and 
supply  its  place  as  tHey  can,  -with  interest  and  de- 
poidence. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and  warm 
reciprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are  incapacitated 
for  any  other  elevated  excellence,  by  perpetual  at- 
tention to  their  interest,  and^  unresisting  subjection 
to  their  passions.  Long  liabits  may  superinduce  in- 
ability to  deny  any  desire,  or  repress,  by  superior 
motim,  the  importunities  of  any  immediate  gratifi- 
cation, and  an  inveterate  selfishness  will  imagine  all 
advantages  diminished  in  proportion  as  they  are  com- 
municated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  corruption, 
but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  inconsistent 
with  common  degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude  friend- 
ship from  the  heart.  Some  ardent  enough  in  their 
benevolence,  and  defective  neither  in  officiousness  nor 
liberality,  are  mutable  and  uncertain,  soon  attracted 
by  new  objects,  disgusted  without  oflfence,  and  alien- 
ated without  enmity.  Others  are  soft  and  flexible, 
easily  influenced  by  reports  or  whispers,  ready  to 
catch  alarms  from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and 
to  listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery 
shall  surest,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  confident 
adviser,  and  move  by  the  impulse  of  the  last  breath. 
Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  more  willing  to 
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go  wrong  by  their  own  judgement^  than  to  be  in-' 
debted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to  the  sagacity  of 
another^  inclined  to  consider  counsel  as  insult^  and 
inquiry  as  want  of  confidence^  and  to  confer  their 
regard  on  no  other  terms  than  unreserved  submission 
and  implicit  compliance.  Some  are  dark  and  in- 
volved^ equally  careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  par- 
poses;  and  pleased  with  producing  effects  by  in- 
visible means^  and  showing  their  design  only  in  its 
execution.  Others  are  universally  communicative^ 
alike  open  to  every  eye^  and  equally  profuse  of  their 
own  secrets  and  those  of  others^  without  the  neces- 
sary  vigilance  of  caution^  or  the  honest  arts  of  pm- 
dent  integrity^  ready  to  accuse  without  malice^  and 
to  betray  without  treachery.  Any  of  these  may  be 
useful  to  the  community^  and  pass  through  the  world 
with  the  reputation  of  good  purposes  and  unoor- 
rupted  morals,  but  they  are  unfit  for  dose  and  tender 
intimacies.  He  cannot  properly  be  chosen  for  a 
friend^  whose  kindness  is  exhaled  by  its  own  warmth^ 
or  frozen  by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be 
an  useful  counsellor^  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  hifr 
own ;  he  will  not  much  invite  confidence  whose  prin- 
cipal maxim  is  to  suspect ;  nor  can  the  candour  and 
frankness  of  that  man  be  much  esteemed^  who  spreads- 
his  arms  to  humankind,  and  makes  every  man^  with- 
out distinction,  a  denizen  of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lasting^ 
there  must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each  part,  bnt 
virtue  of  the  same  kind ;  not  only  the  same  end  must 
be  proposed,  but  the  same  means  must  be  approved 
by  botn.  We  are  often,  by  superficial  accomplish- 
ments and  accidental  endearments,  induced  to  lore 
those  whom  we  cannot  esteem ;  we  are  sometimes> 
by  great  abilities,  and  incontestable  evidences  of  vir-r 
tue,  compelled  to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  We. 
But  friendships  compounded  of  esteem  and  love^  it* 
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I7?e8  £romone  its  tenderness^  and  its  permanence  from 
the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only  that  its 
candidates  should  gain  the  judgement^  but  that  they 
abould  attract  the  affections ;  that  they  should  not 
only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  distress^  but  gay  in  the 
hoor  of  jollity ;  not  only  useful  in  exigencies,  but 
pleasing  in  fisuniliar  life ;  their  presence  should  give 
dieerfulness  as  well  as  courage,  and  dispel  alike  the 
gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency,  is  generally  requisite 
an  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  those  active  and 
omspicuoos  principles  which  discriminate  parties  in 
government  and  sects  in  religion,  and  which  every 
day  operate  more  or  less  on  the  common  business  oif 
life.  For  though  great  tenderness  has,  perhaps^  been 
sometimes  known  to  continue  between  men  eminent 
in  contrary  feu^ons ;  yet  such  friends  are  to  be  shown 
rather  as  prodigies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no  more 
proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  instances, 
than  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some  have  fallen 
from  it^  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  public  opposition, 
in  which  will  necessarily  be  involved  a  thousand  in- 
cidents, extending  their  influence  to  conversation  and 
privacy.     Men  engaged,  by  moral  or  religious  mo- 
tives, in  contrary  parties,  ^viU  generally  Took  with 
different  eyes  upon  every  man,  and  decide  almost 
every  question  upon  different  principles.   When  such 
occasions  of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray 
our  cause^  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  to 
deserve  it ;  to  be  silent,  is  to  lose  the  happiness  and 
dignity  of  independence,  to  live  in  perpetual  con- 
straint, and  to  desert,  if  not  to  betray :  and  who  sh^ 
determine  which  of  two  friends  shall  yield,  where 
neither  believes  himself  mistaken,  and  both  confess 
the  importance  of  the  question?     What  then  re- 
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mains  but  contradiction  and  debate  ?  and  frcnn  tboee  ^ 
what  can  be  expected^  but  acrimony  and  vehemence^  ^. 
the  insolence  of  triumph^  the  vexation  of  defeat^  and^  -^ 
in  time^  a  weariness  df  contest^  and  an  extinction  of  . 
benevolence  ?  Exchange  of  endearments^  and  intevw  ^ 
course  of  civility^  may  continue^  indeed^  as  boughft  ^ 
may  for  a  while  be  verdant^  when  the  root  is  wound-  r 
ed ;  but  the  poison  of  discord  is  infused^  andthoofdi  ** 
the  countenance  may  preserve  its  smile^  the  heart  it  ? 
hardening  and  contracting.  } 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable  whom  we  see  ^ 
only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  severity ;  and^  theve-i  ^ 
fore^  to  maintain  the  softness  and  serenity  of  bene^*  '^ 
volence^  it  is  necessary  that  friends  partake  each  ^ 
other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares>  and  be  led  to  the  '^ 
same  diversions  by  similitude  of  taste.  This  1%  7 
however^  not  to  be  considered  as  equally  indispena*  ^ 
able  with  conformity  of  principles^  because  any  man  '^ 
may  honestly^  according  to  the  precepts  of  Horaoe,  ^ 
resign  the  gratifications  of  taste  to  the  humour  of  I 
another^  and  friendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifiot  ^ 
of  pleasure^  though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me^  by  a  painter^  that  no 
professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  anotner.     Thisdedara-   ^ 
tion  is  so  far  justified  by  the  knowledge  of  life^  as  to 
damp  the  hopes  of  warm  and  constant  friendship^  be- 
tween men  whom  their  studies  have  made  competi-    k 
tors,  and  whom  every  favourer  and  every  censurer 
are  hourly  inciting  against  each  other.     Tiie  utmost 
expectation  that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  that 
they  should  forbear  open  hostilities  and  secret  ma« 
chinations,  and,  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  sU    \ 
tacked,  be  able  to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Some>    ^ 
however,  though  few,  may,  perhaps,  be  found,  in    \ 
whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpower  ge* 
nerosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower  beings  bj    \ 
nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame^  and  can  pie»    \ 

\ 
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getve  the  sacred  flame  of  fnendalttp  from  the  gosti 
of  pride  and  the  rubbish  of  interest. 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between  equals, 
or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is  reduced  by 
some  equivalent  advan^ige  on  the  other.  Benefits 
whidi  cannot  be  repaid,  and  obligations  which  can- 
not be  discharged,  are  not  commonly  found  to  in- 
crease affection;  they  excite  gratitude  indeed,  and 
heighten  Tener^ticm,  but  commonly  take  away  that 
easy  fi«edom  and  fJEuniliarity  of  intercourse,  witljMmt 
whidi,  thon^  there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and 
iMbniration,  there  cannot  be  firiendsnip.  Thus  im- 
perfect are  all  earthly  blessings ;  the  great  effect  of 
mendship  is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  firat  act  of  un- 
eommon  kindness  it  is  endangered,  like  plants  that 
hear  thefar  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  consideration  ought 
not  to  restrain  bounty  or  repress  compassion ;  for 
duty  is  to  be  preferred  before  conyenience,  and  he  that 
loses  part  of  the  pleasures  of  friendship  by  his  gene- 
rosity, gains  in  its  place  the  gratulation  of  his  con- 
science. 
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—  Ganrit  amies 
Ex  refabeUaa.'^  hor.  sat.  ii.  6.  77. 

The  cheerful  sage,  when  solemn  dictates  fail. 
Conceals  the  moral  counsel  in  a  tale. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  carayansera 
early  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  bis  journej  througli 
ibtj7^uBs  oflndostan.    He  mis  fresh  and  vigOTOua 


primrose^  eldest  daughter  of  the  SEpring : 
;  were  gratified^  and  all  care  was  baniaa- 
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with  rest ;  he  was  animated  with  hope ;  he  was  in- 
cited by  desire ;  he  walked  swiftly  forward  over  the 
valleys^  and  saw  the  bills  gradually  rising  before  him. 
As  he  passed  along^  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the 
momins  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise^  he  was  £umed 

5'  the  kst  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze^  and  sprin- 
ed  with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he  sometimes  con- 
templated the  towering  height  of  the  oak^  monarch 
of  tne  hills ;  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fn^ 
grance  of  the 
all  his  senses 
ed  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  me- 
ridian^ and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his 
strength ;  he  then  looked  round  about  him  ror  some 
more  commodious  path.  He  saw^  on  his  right  hand, 
a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as  a  sign  of 
invitation ;  he  entered  it^  and  found  the  coolness  and 
verdure  irresistibly  pleasant.  He  did  not^  however^ 
forget  whither  he  was  travellings  but  found  a  nar- 
row way  bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to 
have  the  same  direction  with  the  main  road^  and 
was  pleased  that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had 
found  means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to 
gain  the  rewards  of  diligence  without  suffering  its 
fatigues.  He,  therefore,  still  continued  to  walk  for 
a  time,  without  the  least  remission  of  his  ardour,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  stop  by  the 
music  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  assembled  in 
the  shade;  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with  pluck- 
ing the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  side, 
or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last 
the  green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  ten- 
dency, and  to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled 
with  fountains,  and  murmuring  with  water-falls. 
Here  Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  began  to  con- 
sider whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  rorsake  the 
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known  and  common  track ;  but  remembering  that 
the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence^  and  that 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  new  path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make 
a  few  meanders,  in  compliance  with  the  varieties  of 
the  ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his 
pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining 
ground.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him 
to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and  give  way  to 
every  sensation  that  might  sooth  or  divert  him.  He 
listened  to  every  echo,  he  mounted  every  hill  for  a 
fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to  every  cascade,  and 
pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle 
river  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a 
large  region  with  innumerable  circumvolutions.  In 
these  amusements  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted, 
his  deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel.  He  stood 
pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he 
should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that  the  time  of  loi- 
tering was  now  past.  While  he  was  thus  tortured 
with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread  with  clouds, 
the  day  vanished  from  before  him,  and  a  sudden  tem- 
pest gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roused 
Dy  his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance 
of  his  folly ;  he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when 
ease  is  consulted ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impa- 
tience that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grove, 
and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him  on  from 
trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  the  air 
grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke  his  medi- 
tation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his 
power,  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  pass- 
ed, and  try  to  find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might 
open  into  the  plain.     He  prostrated  himself  on  the 
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ground,  and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of  na- 
ture. He  rose  with  confidence  and  tranquillity,  and 
pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  for  the  beasts 
of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand 
were  heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and- 
ravage  and  expiration ;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness 
and  solitude  surrounded  him ;  the  winds  roared  in 
the  woods,  and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills^ 

*£f  fcuryayMMV  fVftSaXXirtv  t^^tfAn  v^i^^ 
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Work*d  into  sudden  rage  by  wintry  showers, 
Down  the  steep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours ; 
Tlie  mountain  shepherd  hears  the  distant  noise. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through 
the  wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or 
whether  he  was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to 
safety  or  to  destruction.  At  length  not  fear  but  la- 
bour began  to  overcome  him ;  his  breath  grew  short, 
and  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
lying  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  be- 
held through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper. 
He  advanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called 
numbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The 
old  man  set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had 
collected  for  himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with 
eag<^ess  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  '  Tell  me,'  said  the 
hermit,  '  by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brou^t 
hither ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant 
of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man  be- 
fore.' Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences  of  his 
journey,  without  any  concealment  or  palliation. 
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'  Son/  said  the  hermit,  '  let  the  errors  and  fbUies, 
the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into 
thy  heart.  Remember,  my  son,  uiat  human  life  is 
the  journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morning  of 
youdi,  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation ;  we  set 
forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety  and  with 
diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  tibe  straij^t  road 
of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest.  In  a  short 
time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find 
some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  scmie  more  easy 
means  of  obtaining  the  same  end.  We  then  relax 
our  vigour,  and  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with 
crimes  at  a  distance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  oonstancvj 
and  venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to 
touch.  We  thus  enter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  re^ 
pose  in  the  shades  of  security.  Here  the  heart 
softens,  and  vigilance  subsides ;  we  are  then  willing 
to  inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made, 
and  whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes 
iipon  the  gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them 
with  scruple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but  en- 
ter timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pass 
through  them  without  losing  the  road  of  virtue, 
which  we,  for  a  while,  keep  in  our  sight,  and  to 
which  we  propose  to  return.  But  temptation  suc- 
ceeds temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us 
for  another ;  we,  in  time,  lose  the  happiness  of  inno- 
cence, and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifica- 
tions. By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of 
our  original  intention,  and  quit  the  only  adequate 
object  of  rational  desire.  We  entangle  ourselves  in 
business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury,  and  rove 
through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  till  tiie  dark- 
ness of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  disease  and 
anxiety  obstruct  our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorroWy  with  repentance; 
and  M^shj  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  Viad 
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not  forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they^ 
my  son^  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example  not  to 
despair^  but  shall  remember^  that  though  the  day  is 
past^  and  their  strength  is  wasted^  there  yet  remains 
one  effort  to  be  made;  that  reformation  is  never 
hopeless^  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted^  that 
the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after  all  his  er- 
rors^ and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  courage 
from  above^  shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way 
before  him.  Go  now^  my  son^  to  thy  repose^  com- 
mit  thyself  to*  the  care  of  Omnipotence^  and  when 
the  morning  calls  again  to  toilj  begin  anew  thy  jour« 
ney  and  thy  life.' 
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'^Patici  dignoscere  jwtsurU 
Vera  honoy  atque  UUs  multum  dwersOf  remota 
Erroris  nebtUcu-^' 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  IF 

—How  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or,  knowing  it,  pursue! 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears ! 

DRTDI 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits  has  a) 
been  a  standing  subject  of  mirth  and  declam 
and  has  been  ridiculed  and  lamented  from  i 
age;  till,  perhaps,  the  fruitless  repetition  o 
phdnts  and  censures  may  be  justly  numbered 
the  subjects  q{  censure  and  complaint. 
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Some  of  tliese  instractors  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themselves  with  checking  the  overflows  of 
passion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of  desire,  bnt 
have  attempted  to  destroy  the  root  as  well  as  the 
branches ;  and  not  only  to  confine  the  mind  within 
bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever  by  a  dead  calm. 
They  have  employed  their  reason  and  eloquence  to 
persuade  us,  that  nothing  is  worth  the  wish  of  a 
wise  man,  have  represented  all  earthly  good  and  evil 
as  indifferent,  and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  the 
dread  (^  pain  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  ahnost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victori- 
ous disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority  by  claim- 
ing too  many  consequences,  or  diffusing  his  proposi- 
tion to  an  indefensible  extent.  When  we  have  heat* 
ed  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated  our  confidence 
with  success,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  pursue  the 
same  train  of  reasoning,  to  establish  some  collateral 
truth,  to  remove  some  adjacent  difficulty,  and  to 
take  in  the  whole  comprehension  of  our  system.  As 
a  prince,  in  the  ardour  of  acquisition,  is  wilL'ng  to 
secure  his  first  conquest  by  the  addition  of  another, 
add  fortress  to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair 
and  opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he 
loses  m  a  moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers,  having  found  an  easy  victory 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselves, 
and  which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  of  hap- 
piness unknown  and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make 
lurther  inroads  upon  the  heart,  and  attacked  at  last 
our  senses  and  our  instincts.  They  continued  to  war 
upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which  only  folly  could  be 
conquered ;  they,  therefore,  lost  the  trophies  of  their 
former  combats,  and  were  considered  no  longer  with 
reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  Aese 
men  have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  iavc  lePL 
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many  proofs  of  strong  reason^  deep  penetration^  and 
accurate  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Hfe^  which  it  is 
now  our  business  to  separate  from  the  foam  of  a 
boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply  judiciously  to  our 
own  use.  They  have  shown  that  most  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  which  raise  the  envy  of  the  timorous, 
and  rouse  the  ambition  of  the  oaring,  are  empty 
shows  of  felicity,  which,  when  they  become  familiar, 
lose  their  power  of  delighting ;  and  that  the  most 
prosperous  and  exalted  have  very  few  advantages 
over  a  meaner  and  more  obscure  fortune,  when  their 
dangers  and  solicitudes  are  balanced  against  their 
equipage,  their  banquets,  and  their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  uninstructed  to  mur- 
mur at  his  condition,  because,  in  the  general  infeli- 
city of  life,  he  feels  his  own  miseries  without  know- 
ing that  they  are  common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  species; 
and,  therefore,  though  he  will  not  be  less  sensible  of 
pain  by  being  told  that  others  are  equally  tormented^ 
ne  will  at  least  be  freed  from  the  temptation  of  seek- 
ing, by  perpetual  changes^  that  ease  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found,  and,  though  his  disease  still  con- 
tinues, he  escapes  the  hazard  of  exasperating  it  by 
remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth,  ex- 
tent of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  confer, 
must  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined  to  a 
very  smaU  number ;  and  the  life  of  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  must  be  lost  in  empty  wishes  and  pain- 
ful comparisons,  were  not  the  balm  of  philosophy  shed 
upon  us,  and  our  discontent  at  the  appearances  of  an 
unequal  distribution  soothed  and  appeased. 

It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the  great 
masters  of  moral  learning,  to  descend  to  familiar  life^ 
and  caution  mankind  against  that  petty  ambition 
which  is  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  vanity ; 
which  yet  had  been  an  undertaking  not  unworthy  of 
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longest  \)eard  and  most:    soleixm  austerity.    For 
H^tke]^ioas  of  lit;t;le  xniixds^  acting  in  low  sta- 
ins, do  nol  fill  the  world.   i^it:li.  'bllK>d8hed  and  de- 
)^m,  or  mark^  by    grea,t:   events^  the  periods  of 
ime,  yet  liie|  torture  tlie  l>ireast  on  which  mej  seize, 
]i&8t  those  taat  are  placed  ^^t^liiii  the  reach  of  their 
inllMce,  destroy  private    qixiet    and  private  virtue, 
andundenmiie  insensibly  tbe  liappiness  of  the  world. 
Thedeare  of  excellence  is  laixdable,  but  is  very  fre- 
quently iH-directed.      W^e  £all,  by  chance,  into  some 
class  of  mankind,  and,  wT-tbou^t;  consulting  nature  or 
^wsdom,  lesolve  to  gain  tbeir  regard  by  those  quali« 
^  wbick  tliey  happen   to   esteem.     I  once  knew  a 
man  remarkably  ^m-sigbted,    who,  by  conversing 
Mck  witk  country  gentleman,   found  himself  irre« 
Mstibly  determined  to    sylvan   honours.     His  great 
ambition  was  to  shoot  flying,  and  he  therefore  spent 
whole  days  in  the  woods  pnrsning  game ;  which,  be- 
fore He  was  near  enougb   to    see  them,  his  approach 
%hted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  tbe  desire  tends  to  objects 
which  produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  overlooked 
with  some  mdulgence,  becanse,  however  fruitless  or 
al«ird,  it  cannot  have   ill   effects  upon  the  morals. 
But  most  of  our  enjoyments  owe  their  value  to  the 
peculiarity  of  possession,   and  when  they  are  rated 
at  too  high  a  value,  give  occasion  to  stratagems  of 
DJalignity,  and  incite  opposition,  hatred,  and  defa- 
mation.   The  contest  of  two  rural  beauties  for  pre- 
ference and  distinction,  is  often  sufficiently  keen  and 
rancorous  to  fill  their  breasts  with  all  those  passions 
which  are  generally  thought  the  curse  only  of  se- 
nates, of  annies,  and  of  courts;  and  the  rival  dancers 
of  an  obscure  assembly  have  their  partisans  and 
abettors,  often  not  less  exasperated  against  each  other, 
than  those  who  are  promoting  the  interests  of  rival 
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It  18  common  to  consider  those  whom  we  find  in- 
fected with  an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling  ac- 
complishments^ as  charj^ble  with  all  the  conse- 
quences of  their  folly^  and  as  the  authors  of  their  own 
unhappiness:  but^  perhaps^  those  whom  we  thmt 
scorn  or  detest,  have  more  daim  to  tenderness  than 
has  been  yet  allowed  theuL  Before  we  permit  oHr 
severity  to  break  loose  upon  any  fsault  or  error^  we 
ought  surely  to  consider  now  much  we  have  coun- 
tenanced or  promoted  it.  We  see  multitudes  busy 
in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue ;  but  we  see  the  rest  of  mankind  ap- 
proving their  conduct,  and  inciting  their  eagerness, 
by  paying  that  regard  and  deference  to  wealth  which 
wisdom  and  virtue  only  can  deserve.  We  see  wo- 
men universally  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
beauty,  and  frequently  look  with  contempt  on  the 
care  with  which  they  study  their  complexions,  en- 
deavour to  preserve  or  to  supply  the  bloom  of  yonth, 
regulate  every  ornament,  twist  their  hair  into  curiae 
and  shade  their  faces  from  the  weather.  We  re- 
commend the  care  of  their  nobler  part/ and  tell  them 
how  little  addition  is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the 
graces  of  the  mind.  But  when  was  it  known  that 
female  goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attract  that 
officiousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour,  which  beautjr 
produces  whenever  it  appears?  And  with  what 
hope  can  we  endeavoiir  to  persuade  the  ladies,  that 
the  time  spent  at  the  toilette  is  lost  in  vanity,  when 
they  have  every  moment  some  new  conviction,  that 
their  interest  is  more  effectually  promoted  by  a  riband 
wcJl  disposed,  than  by  the  bnghtest  act  of  herde 
virtue? 

In  every  instance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  blame  ought  to  be  shared  among  more  than  it 
generally  reaches ;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by  immode- 
rate praise,  or  instigate  needless  emulation  by  invi- 
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108  incitements^  are  to  be  considered  as  perverters 
reason  and  corrupters  of  the  world :  and,  since 
rry  man  is  obliged  to  promote  happiness  and  vir- 
*j  he  should  be  careful  not  to  mislead  unwary 
ods,  by  appearing  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
s^  by  whicb  no  real  excellence  is  conferred. 
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Kxiles,  the  proverb  says,  subsist  on  bope. 
Ddufflve  hope  still  points  to  distant  good, 
To  good  that  mocks  approach. 

SERE  is  no  temper  so  generally  indulged  as  hope; 
her  passions  operate  by  starts  on  particular  occa- 
)ns,  or  in  certain  parts  of  life ;  but  hope  begins 
ith  the  first  power  of  comparing  our  actual  with  our 
esible  state^  and  attends  us  through  every  stage  and 
Tiod^  always  urging  us  forward  to  new  acquisitions^ 
id  holding  out  some  distant  blessing  to  our  view^ 
mnising  us  either  relief  from  pain^  or  increase  of 
ippiness. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The  mise- 
es  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity,  would,  with- 
it  this  comfort,  be  insupportable;  nor  does  it  appear 
lat  the  happiest  lot  of  terrestrial  existence  can  set  us 
)ove  the  want  of  this  general  blessing ;  or  that  life, 
hen  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumu- 
ited  upon  it,  would  not  still  be  wretched,  were  it  not 
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elevated  and  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  some 
new  possession^  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind^  by 
whicn  the  wish  shall  be  at  Is^t  satisfied^  and  the  heart 
filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent. 
'  Hope  is^  indeed^  very  fallacious^  and  promises  what 
it  seldom  gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more  valuable 
than  the  gifts  of  fortune^  and  it  seldom  frustrates  us 
without  assuring  us  of  recompensing  the  delay  by  a 
greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  himself^  and  considering 
the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from  this  gay 
prospect  of  futurity^  when^  railing  asleep^  on  a  sudU 
den  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  garden^  of  which  my 
sight  could  descry  no  limits.  Every  scene  about 
me  was  gay  and  gladsome^  light  with  sunshine^  and 
ft-agrant  with  perfumes ;  the  ground  was  painted 
with  all  the  variety  of  spring,  and  aU  the  choir  of 
nature  was  singing  in  the  groves.  When  I  had  re« 
covered  from  the  first  raptures  with  which  the  con- 
fusion of  pleasure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I 
b^an  to  take  a  particular  and  deliberate  view  of  this 
ddjghtful  rc^on.  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet 
higher  gratifications  to  expect,  and  that,  at  a  small 
distance  from  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer 
fountains,  and  more  lofty  groves,  where  the  birds, 
which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exerting  all  the 
power  of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were  beauti- 
ful with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blossoms ;  but 
I  was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the  sight  of  ripe 
fruits,  which  seemed  to  hang  only  to  be  plucked.  I 
therefore  walked  hastily  forwards,  but  found,  as  I 
proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the  field  fEided  at  my 
approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I  reached  it,  the  bir^ 
^w  still  singing  before  me,  and,  though  I  pressed 
onward  with  ereat  celerity,  I  was  still  in  sight  of 
^  pleasures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain  the  posses^ 
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sioa^  and  which  seemed  to  mock  my  diligencej  and 
to  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many  altema- 
ticms  of  joy  and  grief^  I  yet  persisted  to  go  forward, 
in  hopes  tnat  these  fugitive  delights  would  in  time 
be  overtaken.  At  length  I  saw  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  every  age  and  sex^  who  seemed  all  to  par- 
take of  some  general  felicity ;  for  every  cheek  was 
flushed  with  confidence,  and  every  eye  sparkled  with 
eagerness :  yet  each  appeared  to  have  some  particu- 
lar and  secret  pleasure,  and  very  few  were  willing  to 
communicate  their  intentions,  or  extend  their  con- 
cern beyond  themselves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the 
corioaity  of  a  stranger,  and  therefore  I  was  content 
fiir  a  while  to  gaze  upon  them,  without  interrupting 
them  with  troublesome  inquiries.  At  last  I  observed 
one  man  worn  with  time,  and  unable  to  struggle  in 
the  crowd  ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  him  more  at 
leisure,  I  began  to  accost  him,  but  he  turned  from 
me  with  anger,  and  told  me  he  must  not  be  disturb- 
ed^  for  the  great  hour  of  projection  was  now  come, 
when  Mercury  should  lose  bis  wings,  and  slavery 
should  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him  and  attempted  another,  whose  softness 
of  mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  reason  to  hope 
for  a  more  agreeable  reception :  but  he  told  me,  with 
a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would  make  him  more  happy 
than  an  opportunity  of  serving  me,  which  he  could 
not  now  want,  for  a  place  which  he  had  been  twenty 
years  soliciting  would  soon  be  vacant.  From  him  I 
had  recourse  to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  haste 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  could  not  live  long.  He  that 
followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a  new 
invented  bell ;  and  another  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
covering the  longitude. 


«7- 
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knr  all  ttir  sift$  ^  Mccae*  aad  sH  uae  Uesni^  of 
li^  vcse  s^vofed  dbmfel  t»  T»r :  ssie  lad  a  paprtaal 
gurtr  «f  aBpcct.  skai  tf^nerr  «Bf  oBa^izied  that 


I  tkm  BMHmtcd  ui  ecsdaenof .  mat  viodi  I  lad  m 
e^lgy&iie  Tiev  «c  uae  wfx4e  p^icr«  and  oonld 
vitii  less  peqifexhr  coBssder  tbe  diiSnviit  ooadnct  of 
the  crowds  that  illcd  it.  Fnom  tikis  station  I  ob- 
serred,  that  tlie  cwtimnee  into  the  gardm  of  Hope 
was  by  twD  gates,  one  of  wiiidi  was  k^  by  Reason, 
and  tbe  other  bv  Fancy.  Reason  was  soily  and  scm- 
poloosy  and  selAcan  mined  the  key  without  many  in- 
toTogatofies  and  long  hesitation  ;  but  Fancr  w:as  a 
kind  and  gentle  portiess.  she  held  her  gate  wide  opoi, 
and  wdcoined  all  equally  to  the  district  under  bar 
Mtperintendency ;  so  that  the  passa^  was  crowded 
hv  all  those  who  either  feared  the  examination  of 
lUaMfm,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

Frmn  the  gate  of  Reason  theiv  was  a  way  to  the 
ihr<Me  of  Hope,  by  a  cr^gy,  slippery,  and  winding 

'*i,  called  the  Streight  of  Difficulty,  which  those 
entered  with  the  permissioii  of  the  guard  endea-«  • 
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Toctred  to  dimb.    But  tfiough  they  surveyed  the  way 
very  carefully  before  they  began  to  rise,  and  marked 
OQt  the  several  stages  of  their  progress,  they  com- 
monly found  unexpected  obstacles,  and  were  obliged 
frequently  to  stop  on  the  sudden,  where  they  ima- 
gined the  way  pkin  and  even.     A  thousand  intri- 
cacies embarrassed  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them 
back^  and  a  thousand  pitfedls  impeded  their  advance. 
So  formidable  were  the  dangers,  and  so  frequent  the 
miscarriages,  that  many  returned  from  the  first  at- 
tempt, and  many  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the  way,  and 
coly  a  very  small  number  were  led  up  to  the  summit 
of  Hope^  by  the  hand  of  Fortitude.     Of  these  few, 
the  greater  part,  when  they  had  obtained  the  gift 
which  Hope  had  promised  them,  regretted  the  labour 
which  it  cost^  and  felt  in  their  success  the  regret  of 
disappointment ;  the  rest  retired  with  their  prize,  and 
were  led  by  Wisdom  to  the  bowers  of  Content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I  could 
find  no  way  to  the  seat  of  Hope ;  but  though  she  sat 
fiill  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an  air  of  in- 
vitation, which  filled  every  heart  with  rapture,  the 
mountain  was,  on  that  side,  inaccessibly  steep,  but 
80  channelled  and  shaded,  that  none  perceived  the 
impossibility  of  ascending  it,  but  each  imagined  him- 
self to  have  discovered  a  way  to  which  the  rest  were 
strangers.  Many  expedients  were  indeed  tried  by  this 
industrious  tribe,  of  whom  some  were  making  them- 
selves wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion.     But  with  all  their  labour, 
and  all  their  artifices,  they  never  rose  above  the 
ground,  or  quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  approached  the 
throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still  to  gaze  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  laughed  at  the  slow  progress  of  those  whom 
they  saw  toiling  in  the  Streight  of  Difiiculty. 
Part  of  the  Sivourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 

entered  the  garden^  without  making,  like  the  rest, 
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an  attempt  to  climb  the  moun^in>  tamed  imme- 
diately to  the  vale  of  Idleness^  a  calm  and  undis- 
turbed retirement,  from  whence  they  could  always 
have  Hope  in  prospect,  and  to  which  they  pleased 
themselves  with  believing  that  she  intended  speedily 
to  descend.  These  were  indeed  scorned  by  all  the 
rest ;  but  they  seemed  very  little  affected  by  con* 
tempt,  advice,  or  reproof,  but  were  resolved  to  ex?- 
pect  at  ease  the  favour  of  the  goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and  found 
them  ready  to  answer  all  my  questions,  and  willing 
to  communicate  their  mirth :  but  turning  round  I 
saw  two  dreadful  monsters  entering  the  vale,  one  of 
them  I  knew  to  be  Age,  and  the  other  Want.  Sport 
and  revelling  were  now  at  an  end,  and  an  universal 
shriek  of  affright  and  distress  burst  out  and  awaked 
me. 
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Vwendum  rect^,  ciim  jnapter  plurimay  turn  his 
Preecqmk  causis,  ut  linguas  mandpiorum 
Contemnasi  nam  lingua  fnali  parspessima  send, 

juv.  SAT.  ix.  1 18. 

Let  us  live  wdl:  were  it  alone  for  this, 
The  baneful  tongues  of  servants  to  despise : 
Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoUe  minds. 


The  younger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  tkat  of 
actions  that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most  splendid 
are  not  always  the  greatest.  Fame,  and  wonoer,  and 
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applause^  are  not  excited  but  by  external  and  adven- 
titious circumstances^  often  distmct  and  separate  from 
virtue  and  heroism.  Eminence  of  station^  greatness 
of  effect^  and  all  the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur 
to  place  excellence  in  public  view;  but  fortitude, 
diligence,  and  patience,  divested  of  their  show,  glide 
unobserved  through  the  crowd  of  life,  and  suffer  and 
act,  though  with  the  same  vigour  and  constancy,  yet 
without  pity  and  without  praise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life. 
Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  upon  cam** 
mon  eyes  and  common  ears.  A  thousand  miseries 
make  silent  and  invisible  inroads  on  mankind,  and 
the  heart  feels  innumerable  throbs,  which  never  break 
into  complaint^  Perhaps,  likewise,  our  pleasures  are 
fin:  the  most  part  equally  secret,  and  most  are  borne 
up  by  some  private  satisfaction,  some  internal  con- 
sciousness, some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prospect, 
which  they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for  soli- 
tary hours  and  clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed  of  small  in- 
cidents and  petty  occurrences ;  of  wishes  for  objects 
not  remote,  and  grief  for  disappointments  of  no  fatal 
consequence ;  of  insect  vexations  which  sting  us  and 
fly  away,  impertinencies  which  buzz  a  while  about 
us,  and  are  heard  no  more ;  of  meteorous  pleasures 
which  dance  before  us  and  are  dissipated ;  of  compli- 
ments which  glide  off  the  soul  like  other  music,  and 
are  forgotten  by  him  that  gave,  and  him  that  receive 
ed  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every  man 
is  to  cull  his  own  condition :  for,  as  the  chymists  tell 
us,  that  all  bodies  are  resolvable  into  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  that  the  boundless  variety  of  things  arises 
from  the  different  proportions  of  very  few  ingre- 
dients ;  so  a  few  pains  and  a  few  pleasures  are  all  the 
materials  of  human  life,  and  of  these  the  proportions 

£2 
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are  partly  allotted  by  Providence^  and  partly  left 
the  arrangement  of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  i 
most  part  hsLpipj  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are  i 
volved  in  great  events,  or  have  their  thread  of  li 
entwisted  with  the  chain  of  causes  on  which  armi 
or  nations  are  suspended ;  and  even  those  who  see 
wholly  busied  in  public  affairs,  and  elevated  above  Ic 
cares  or  trivial  pleasures,  pass  the  chief  part  of  th< 
time  in  £uniliar  and  domestic  scenes ;  from  these  th 
come  into  public  life,  to  these  they  are  every  ho 
recalled  by  passions  not  to  be  suppressed ;  in  the 
they  have  the  reward  of  their  tous^  and  to  these 
last  they  retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is,  to  give  cheerfulnf 
to  those  hours,  whidi  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  a 
clamation  cannot  exhilarate ;  those  soft  intervals 
unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  1 
natural  dimensions,  and  throws  aside  the  omamei 
or  disguises,  which  he  feels  in  privacy  to  be  usel 
incumbrances,  and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  beoc 
£uniliar.     To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate 
suit  of  all  ambition,  tne  end  to  which  every  er 
prise  and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  d 
prompts  the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be  k 
by  those  who  would  make  a  just  estimate  either 
virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smiles  and  embroidery  ar 
occasional,  and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  s 
painted  honour  and  fictitious  benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whose  1 
every  house  but  their  own,  was  a  continual 
hypocrisy,  and  who  concealed  under  fair  app 
bad  qualities,  which,  whenever  they  thoug 
selves  out  of  the  reach  of  censure,  broke 
their  restraint,  like  winds  imprisoned  in 
verns ;  and  whom  every  one  had  reason  V 
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thej  whose  love  a  wise  miEui  is  chiefly  solicitous  to 
procure.  And  there  are  others  who^  without  any 
show  of  general  goodness^  and  without  the  attrac- 
ticsis  by  which  popularity  is  conciliated^  are  received 
among  their  own  families  as  bestowers  of  happiness, 
and  reverenced  as  instructors^  guardians^  and  bene- 
factors. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man's  cha-t 
racter  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  family^ 
and  see  him  without  any  restraint  or  rule  of  conduct, 
but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescribes  to  himself.  If 
a  man  carries  virtue  with  him  into  his  private  apart- 
ments, and  takes  no  advantage  of  unlimited  power  or 
probaUe  secrecy ;  if  we  trace  him  through  the  round 
of  his  time,  and  find  that  his  character,  with  those 
allowances  which  mortal  frailty  must  always  want, 
10  anifbrm  and  r^ular,  we  have  all  the  evidence  of 
Jiis  sincerity,  that  one  man  can  have  with  r^ard  to 
ttiother ;  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be  its  own 
reward,  we  may,  wilJiout  hesitation,  determine  that 
his  heart  is  pure. 

The  h%hest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private  vir- 
tue can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For  how- 
ever vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  with  contempt 
on  the  suffrage  of  men  undignified  by  wealth,  and  un- 
enlightened by  education,  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
they  commend  or  blaine  without  justice.  Vice  and 
virtue  are  easily  distinguished.  Oppression,  accord- 
ing to  Harrington's  aphorism,  will  be  felt  by  those 
that  cannot  see  it;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  very 
oiten  that,  in  moral  questions,  the  philosophers  in 
the  gown,  and  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  their 
sentiments,  as  in  their  language,  and  have  equal 
power  of  discerning  right,  though  they  cannot  point 
It  out  to  others  with  equal  address. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in  soU- 
tudc,  or  ynthout  same  agents,  partners,  confederates. 
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or  witnesses ;  and^  therefore^  the  servant  must  oom- 
monly  know  the  secrets  of  a  master,  who  has  any 
secrets  to  intrust ;  and  failings,  merely  personal,  are 
so  frequently  exposed  by  that  security  which  pride 
and  folly  generally  produce,  and  so  inquisitively 
watched  by  that  desire  of*  reducing  the  inequalities 
of  condition,  which  the  lower  orders  of  the  world  will 
always  feel,  that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  domestic 
can  seldom  be  considered  as  defective  for  want  of 
knowledge.  And  though  its  impartiality  may  be 
sometimes  suspected,  it  is  at  least  as  credible  as  that 
of  equals,  where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or  friend^* 
ship  dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our  ser- 
vants, and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it  from 
them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  motive  to  a 
regular  and  irreproachable  life.  For  no  condition  is 
more  hateful  or  despicable  than  his  who  has  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  his  servant ;  in  the  power  of 
him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first  corrupted  by  making 
him  subservient  to  his  vices,  and  whose  fidelity  he, 
therefore,  cannot  enforce  by  any  precepts  of  honesty 
or  reason.  It  is  seldom  known  that  authority,  thus 
acquired,  is  possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the 
master  is  not  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tameness  or 
fiurbearance,  that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some 
foolish  confidence.  And  his  crime  is  equally  pimished, 
whatever  part  he  takes  of  the  choice  to  which  he  is 
reduced ;  and  he  is  from  that  fatal  hour,  in  which  he 
sacrificed  his  dignity  to  his  passions,  in  perpetual 
dread  of  insolence  or  defamation ;  of  a  contrmler  at 
home,  or  an  accuser  abroad.  He  is  condemned  to 
purchase,  by  continual  bribes,  that  secrecy  which 
bribes  never  secured,  and  which,  after  a  long  course 
of  submission,  promises,  and  anxieties,  he  wiU  find 
violated  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue>  is  the 
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great  prerogative  of  innocence;  an  exemption  granted 
only  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt  has  always  its 
horrors  and  solicitudes ;  and  to  make  it  yet  more 
shameful  and  detestable^  it  is  doomed  often  to  stand 
in  awe  of  those  to  whom  nothing  could  give  in- 
fluence or  weight,  but  their  power  of  betraying. 
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J!Ut  qitoqtte,  ut  in  speado  rugas  adspexit  aniles, 
'  J^/ndaris;  et  secum,  cur  sit  bis  rapta,  reqvirit. 
Temptu  edax  rerufih  tuque  irwidiosa  veiuslas. 
Omnia  destndtis :  viHataqv£  dentibus  <Bvi 
Pavlatim  lenid  consumitis  omnia  morte. 

OVID.  MXT.  XV.  232. 

The  dreaded  wrinkles  when  poor  Helen  spied. 
Ah  !  why  this  second  rape  ?— with  tears  she  cried. 
Time,  thou  devourer,  and  thou,  envious  age, 
Who  all  destroy  with  keen  corroding  rage, 
Beneath  your  jaws,  whate*er  have  pleased  or  please. 
Must  sink,  consumed  by  swift  or  slow  degrees. 

ELPHINSTOK. 

An  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show  the 
miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man,  impre- 
cates upon  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  long 
life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to  grow  old  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  He  thought  that  no  adventitious 
or  foreign  pain  was  requisite,  that  decrepitude  itself 
was  an  epitome  of  whatever  is  dreadful,  and  nothing 
could  be  added  to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  dio\\V3L 
be  extended  beyond  its  natural  Jimits. 
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The  most  indiiferent  or  negligent  spectator  can^ 
indeed^  scarcely  retire  without  heaviness  of  hearty 
from  a  view  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life, 
in  which  he  finds  those  who^  in  the  former  parts  of 
the  drama^  were  distinguished  by  opposition  of  con* 
duct^  contrariety  of  designs,  and  dissimilitude  of  per- 
sonal qualities,  all  involved  in  one  common  distress^ 
and  all  struggling  with  affliction  which  they  cannot 
hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries  which  waylay  our  passage 
through  the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  fortitude 
may  conquer :  by  caution  and  circumspection  we  may 
steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstruct  or  incommodlc 
us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we  may  force  a  way,  and 
reward  the  vexation  of  contest  by  the  pleasures  of 
victory.  But  a  time  must  come  when  our  policy  and 
bravery  shall  be  equally  useless ;  when  we  shall  all 
sink  into  helplessness  and  sadness,  'without  any 

Eower  of  receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  that 
ave  formerly  delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerg- 
ing into  a  second  possession  of  the  blessings  that  we 
have  lost. 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting 
in  endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for  these  hours  of 
dejection  and  melancholy,  and  to  gild  the  dreadful 
gloom  with  artificial  light.  The  most  usual  support 
of  old  age  is  wealth.  He  whose  possessions  are  large^ 
and  whose  chests  are  full,  imagines  himself  always 
fortified  against  invasions  <m  his  authority.  If  nt 
has  lost  all  other  means  of  government,  if  his  strength 
and  his  reason  fail  him^  he  can  at  last  alter  his  wul ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  have  hopes  must  likewise  have 
fears^  and  he  may  still  continue  to  give  laws  to  suck 
as  have  not  eeased  to  regard  their  own  interest. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the 
dotard^  the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and  ia 
which  he  makes  the  stand  s^tiiut  the  upstart  race 
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that  seizes  his  domains^  disputes  his  commands^  and 
cancels  his  prescriptiims.  But  here^  though  there 
may  be  safety^  there  is  no  pleasure ;  and  what  re- 
mains is  but  a  proof  that  more  was  once  possessed. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally 
dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity^  or  want  of  chil- 
dren ;  and^  indeed^  to  a  man  who  has  survived  all 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  all  who  have  partici- 
pated his  pleasures  ana  his  cares,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  same  events,  and  filled  their  minds  with  the 
same  conceptions,  this  full-peopled  world  is  a  dismal 
flolitude.  He  stands  forlorn  and  silent,  neglected  or 
insulted,  in  the  midst  of  multitudes,  animated  with 
hopes  which  he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  busi- 
ness which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  retard  ; 
nor  can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are 
of  importance^  unless  he  has  secured  some  domestic 
sratincation,  some  tender  employments,  and  endeared 
himself  to  some  whose  interest  and  gratitude  may 
unite  them  to  him. 

So  difiierent  are  the  colours  of  life,  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ;  and  so 
different  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  this  con- 
trariety of  appearance  naturally  produces,  that  the 
conversation  of  the  old  and  young  ends  generally 
with  contempt  or  pity  on  either  side.  To  a  young 
man  entering  the  world,  with  fulness  of  hope,  and 
ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so  unpleasing  as  the  cold 
caution,  the  faint  expectations,  the  scrupulous  diffi- 
.  dence  which  experience  and  disappointments  cer- 
tainly infiise  ;  and  the  old  man  wonders  in  his  turn 
that  the  world  never  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither 

Srecepts  nor  testimonies  can  cure  boys  of  their  cre- 
ulity  and  suificiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be  con- 
vinced that  snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  him- 
self entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and -won- 
dero/ the  other,  and  the  notions  of  the  old  andyoxmg 
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are  like  liquors  of  different  gravity  and  texture  which 
never  can  unite.  The  spirits  of  youth  sublimed  by 
healthy  and  volatilized  by  passion^  soon  leave  behind 
them  the  phlegmatic  sediment  of  weariness  and  de» 
liberation^  and  burst  out  in  temerity  and  enterprise. 
The  tenderness^  therefore^  which  nature  infuses^  and 
which  long  habits  of  beneficence  confirm^  is  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  such  opposition ;  and  an  old  man 
must  be  a  father^  to  bear  with  patience  those  follite 
and  absurdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine 
himself  to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations^  the 
pleasures  and  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
been  hardened  by  time^  and  chilled  by  frustration. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  children  ripening  into  strength^  be  not  oveF- 
balanced  by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in  the  blos- 
som^ and  others  blasted  in  their  growth ;  some  shaken 
down  by  storms^  some  tainted  with  cankers^  and  some 
shrivelled  in  the  shade ;  and  whether  he  that  extends 
his  care  beyond  himself,  does  not  multiply  his  anxie- 
ties more  tnan  his  pleasures^  and  weary  himself  to 
no  purpose^  by  superintending  what  he  cannot  xv- 
gulate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human  beings 
sufficiently  terrible^  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded 
by  fine  ladies^  who  have  had  no  other  end  or  ambition 
than  to  fill  up  the  day  and  the  night  with  dress^  di« 
versions^  and  flattery^  and  who^  having  made  no  ac- 
quaintance with  knowledge  or  with  business^  have 
constantly  caught  all  their  ideas  from  the  current 
prattle  of  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  their 
nappiness  to  compliments  and  treats.  With  these 
ladies,  age  begins  early,  and  very  often  lasts  long ;  it 
begins  when  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth 
loses  its  sprightliness,  and  their  motion  its  ease.  From 
that  time  adl  which  gave  them  joy  vanishes  from 
about  them ;  they  hear  the  praises  bestowed  on 
others,  which  used  to  swell  their  bosoms  with  exult- 
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ation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  felicity,  and  endea- 
vour to  continue  the  habit  of  being  delighted.  But 
pleasure  is  only  received  when  we  believe  that  we 
give  it  in  return.  N^lect  and  petulance  inform 
them  that  their  power  and  their  value  are  past ;  and 
what  then  remains  but  a  tedious  and  comfortless  uni- 
fofmity  of  time,  without  any  motion  of  the  heart  or 
exercise  of  the  reason  ? 

Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  us  by  its  appear- 
ance from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we  shall  all  by 
degrees  certainly  be  old ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
inquire  what  provision  can  be  made  against  that  time 
of  distress  ?  what  happiness  can  be  stored  up  against 
the  wint^  of  life  ?  and  how  we  may  pass  our  latter 
years  with  serenity  and  cheerfulness  ? 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  mankind, 
that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life  are  able  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  gratifications,  without  anticipating  uii« 
certain  felicities,  it  cannot  surely  be  supposed,  that 
old  age,  worn  with  labours,  harassed  with  anxieties, 
and  tortured  with  diseases,  should  have  any  gladness 
of  its  own,  or  feel  any  satisfaction  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  present.  All  the  comfort  that  can 
now  be  expected  must  be  recalled  from  the  past,  or 
borrowed  from  the  future  ;  the  past  is  very  soon  ex- 
hausted, all  the  events  or  actions  of  which  the  me- 
mory can  afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected ;  and 
the  future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be 
reached  only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of 
decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  witiiout  religious 
hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains 
snd  sorrows  incessantly  crowding  upon  him,  foils 
iftto  a  gulph  of  bottomless  misery,  in  which  every 
reflection  must  plunge  him  deeper,  and  where  he 
&adR  oaly  new  gradations  of  anguish  and  precipices 
of  horror. 
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Auro  deterioTifulvo  pretiosior  are* 

OVID.  MBT.  L  114. 

SucceecUng  times  a  silver  age  behold, 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excell'd  by  gold* 

DRTDSir. 

Hesiod,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind, 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  ^^  The 
first  place,"  says  he,  "  belongs  to  him  that  can  by 
his  own  powers  discern  what  is  right  and  fit,  and 
penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  action.  The  se- 
cond is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear  in- 
struction, and  can  perceive  right  and  wrong  when 
they  are  shown  him  by  another ;  but  he  that  has 
neither  acuteness  nor  docility,  who  can  neither  find 
the  way  by  himself  nor  will  be  led  by  others,  is  a 
wretch  without  use  or  value." 

If  we  survey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  same  division  may  be  made  of  men  with 
regard  to  their  virtue.  There  are  some  whose  prin- 
ciples are  so  firmly  fixed,  whose  conviction  is  so  con- 
stantly present  to  their  minds,  and  who  have  raised 
in  themselves  such  ardent  wishes  for  the  approbation 
of  Grod,  and  the  happiness  with  which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  reward  obeoience  and  perseverance,  that 
they  rise  above  all  other  cares  and  considerations, 
and  uniformly  examine  every  action  and  desire,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  divine  commands.  There  are 
others  in  a  kind  of  equipoise  between  good  and  ill ; 
who  are  moved,  on  the  one  part,  by  riches  or  pleasure. 


— Argentea  proles,  \ 
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by  the  gratificatioos  of  passion  asd  the  delists  of 
aenae  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  hiws  of  which  they  own 
the  obligation,  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the 
reality,  and  whom  a  rery  small  addition  of  weight 
tarns  either  way.  The  third  class  amsists  of  beings 
immersed  in  pleasore,  or  abandoned  to  passion,  with- 
out any  desire  of  hi^er  good,  or  any  eflort  to  extend 
their  uiooghts  beyond  immediate  and  gross  satisfac- 
tions. 

The  second  class  is  so  much  the  most  numeroos, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  whole 
body  of  mankind.  Those  of  the  last  are  not  very 
many,  and  those  of  the  first  are  very  few ;  and  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  fedl  much  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moralist,  whose  precepts  are  in- 
tended chiefly  for  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  go 
forward  up  the  steeps  of  virtue,  not  fw  those  who 
have  already  reached  the  summit,  or  those  who  are 
resolved  to  stay  for  ever  in  their  present  situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  world,  but  ac- 
customed to  judge  only  by  speculative  reason,  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  any  one  should  be  in  this  state 
of  indifference,  or  stand  undetermined  and  unen- 
gaged, ready  to  follow  the  first  call  to  either  side.  It 
seems  certam,  that  either  a  man  must  believe  that 
virtue  will  make  him  happy,  and  resolve  therefore  to 
be  virtuous,  or  think  that  he  may  be  happy  without 
virtue,  and  therefore  cast  off  all  care  but  for  his  pre- 
sent interest.  It  seems  impossible  that  conviction 
should  be  on  one  side,  and  practice  on  the  other ;  and 
that  he  who  has  seen  the  right  way  should  volunta- 
rily shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more 
tranquillity.  Yet  all  these  absurdities  are  every  hour 
to  be  found ;  the  wisest  and  best  men  deviate  from 
known  and  acknowledged  duties,  by  inadvertency  or 
surprise ;  and  most  are  good  no  longer  than  while 
temptation  is  away^  than  while  their  passions  are 
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^vithout  excitements^  and  their  opinions  are  free  from 
the  counteraction  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every  man 
changes  as  he  advances  into  years^  is  the  expectation 
of  uniformity  of  character.  He  that,  witnout  ac- 
quaintance with  the  power  of  desire,  the  cogency  of 
distress,  the  complications  of  affairs,  or  the  force  of 
partial  influence,  has  filled  his  mind  %vith  the  excel* 
Icnce  of  virtue,  and,  having  never  tried  his  resolution 
in  any  encounters  with  hope  or  fear,  believes  it  able 
to  stand  firm,  whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will  be  alwayv 
clamorous  against  the  smallest  niilure,  ready  to  exact 
the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  considier 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  wifli- 
out  conscience  and  without  merit ;  unworthy  of  trust 
or  love,  of  pity  or  regard ;  as  an  enemy  whom  all 
should  join  to  orive  out  of  society,  as  a  pest  which  all 
should  avoid,  or  as  a  weed  which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught  the 
possibility  of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  rejectmg 
others,  or  of  being  good  or  bad  to  a  particular  degree. 
For  it  is  very  easy  to  the  solitary  reasoner  to  prove^ 
that  the  same  arguments  by  which  the  mind  is  for- 
tified against  one  crime  arc  of  equal  force  against  all, 
and  the  consequence  very  naturally  follows,  that  he 
whom  they  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has  either 
never  considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy  taught 
himself  to  evade  their  validity ;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  a  man  is  known  to  be  ^ilty  of  one  crime,  no 
further  evidence  is  needful  of  his  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Yet  such  is  the  state  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that  Ar 
is  always  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and  sometimes 
shrinking  into  a  narrower  space,  and  fortifying  only 
a  few  avenues  of  the  heart,  while  all  the  rest  is  left 
open  to  the  incursions  of  appetite,  or  given  up  to  the 
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dominion  of  wickedness.  Nothing  therefore  is  more 
unjust  than  to  judge  of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaint- 
ance and  too  slight  inspection ;  for  it  often  happens, 
that  in  the  loose^  and  thoughtless,  and  dissipated, 
there  is  a  secret  radical  worthy  which  may  shoot  out 

S'  proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  Heaven^ 
ough  dimmed  and  obstructed^  is  yet  not  extin- 
puished>  but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel  and  ex- 
nortation^  be  kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  completely 
good  is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  suppose  that 
all  are  capable  of  the  same  degrees  of  excellence ;  it 
isy  indeed^  to  exact  from  all,  that  perfection  which 
jume  ever  can  attain.  And  since  the  purest  virtue 
18  consistent  with  some  vice,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
.greatest  number  with  almost  an  equal  proportion  of 
contrary  qualities,  let  none  too  hastily  conclude  that 
all  goodness  is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be 
clouded  and  overwhelmed  ;  for  most  minds  are  the 
slaves  of  external  circumstances,  and  conform  to  any 
hand  that  undertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  down  any 
torrent  of  custom  in  which  they  happen  to  be  caught, 
or  bend  to  any  importunity  that  bears  hard  against 
them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they  fall 
among  those  who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and  that 
neither  education  nor  reason  gives  them  much  secu- 
rity against  the  influence  of  example.  Whether  it 
be  that  they  have  less  courage  to  stand  against  oppo- 
sition, or  tnat  their  desire  of  admiration  makes  tnem 
sacrifice  their  principles  to  the  poor  pleasure  of  worth- 
less praise,  it  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that 
female  goodness  seldom  keeps  its  ground  against 
laughter,  flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  every  one  should  consider  himself 
as  intrusted  not  only  with  his  own  conduct,  but  with 
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that  of  others ;  and  as  accountable^  not  only  for  the 
duties  which  he  neglects^  or  the  crimes  that  he  com- 
mits^ but  for  that  negligence  and  irregularity  which 
he  may  encourage  or  inculcate.  Every  man^  m  what- 
ever station^  has^  or  endeavours  to  have^  his  followerg, 
admirers^  and  imitators^  and  has  therefore  the  mflu* 
ence  of  hi^  example  to  watch  with  care ;  he  ought  to 
avoid  not  only  crimes^  but  the  appearance  of  crimeiy 
and  not  only  to  practise  virtue^  but  to  applaud^  couir- 
tenance^  and  support  it.  For  it  is  possible  that^  for 
want  of  attention^  we  may  teach  others  faults  fTom 
which  ourselves  are  £ree^  or^  by  a  cowardly  desertioo. 
of  a  cause  which  we  ourselves  approve^  may  pervert 
those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us>  and^  having  no  mle 
of  their  own  to  guide  their  course^  are  easily  misled 
by  the  aberrations  of  that  example  which  they  choose 
for  their  direction. 
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Vivere  quod  prospero  pauper^  nee  inuiilis  anrUs, 
Da  veimm :  properat  vivere  nemo  satis. 

MART.  EP.  ii.  00.  8. 

True,  sir,  to  live  I  haste,  your  pardon  give, 
For  tell  me,  who  makes  haste  enough  to  live  ? 

F.  LXWI8. 

Many  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently  heard 
in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial  observer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  must  contain  some  pri- 
mary principle,  some  great  rule  of  action,  which  it 
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18  proper  always  to  have  present  to  the  attention^  and 
by  which  the  use  of  every  hour  is  to  be  adjusted. 
Yet^  if  we  consider  the  ecmduct  of  those  sententious 
philosophers^  it  will  often  be  founds  that  they  repeat 
these  aphoriams^  merely  because  they  have  some- 
where heard  them^  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say^  or  because  they  think  veneration  gained  by  such 
Appearances  of  wisdom ;  but  that  no  ideas  are  annexed 
to  the  words^  and  that^  according  to  the  old  blunder 
of  the  followers  of  Aristotle^  their  souls  are  mere  pipes 
or  omuia»  which  transmit  sounds,  but  do  not.  under- 
iftaiid  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well  known  and  well  attested 
pMitiou^  that  life  is  shorty  which  may  be  heard  among 
mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor^  many  times  a-day, 
bat  which  never  yet^  within  my  reach  of  observation, 
leh  any  imptession  upon  the  mind;  and,  perhaps,  if 
my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  their 
old  friends,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  single 
man  to  remembrance,  who  appeared  to  know  that  life 
was  short  till  he  was  about  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of  the 
characters  of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by  the  va« 
nous  influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the  old  man  is 
dilator,  spe  longus,  given  to  procrastination,  and  in- 
clined to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great  distance.  So 
£ur  are  we  generally  from  thinking  what  we  often  say 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at  the  time  when  it  id 
necessarily  shortest,  we  form  projects  which  we  de- 
lay to  execute>  indulge  such  expectations  as  nothing 
but  a  long  train  of  events  can  gratify,  and  suffer  those 
passions  to  gain  upon  us,  which  are  only  excusable 
in  the  prime  of  lite. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my  mind, 
by  an  evening's  conversaticm  with  my  friend  Pros- 
pero,  who,  at  the  age  of  ^ftj-^ve,  has  bought  axL 
estate,  and  j^^  aaw  C9ntixving  ta  dispose  and  culid^ 
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vate  it  with  uncommon  elegance.  His  great  pl< 
sure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees^  and  lie  mnising 
in  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade ;  he  is  there- 
fore maturely  considering  how  he  shall  dispose  his 
walks  and  his  groves,  and  has  at  last  determined  to 
send  for  the  best  plans  from  Italy^  and  forbear  plants 
ingtill  the  next  season. 

Thus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what 
never  can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempted  till  all 
the  requisites  which  imagination  can  suggest  are  ga- 
thered together.  Where  our  design  terminates  only 
in  our  own  satisfaction,  the  mistake  is  of  no  great 
importance ;  for  the  pleasure  of  expecting  enjoyment^ 
is  often  greater  than  that  of  obtaining  it,  and  the 
completion  of  almost  every  wish  is  found  a  disap- 
pointment ;  but  when  many  others  are  interested  in 
an  undertaking,  when  any  design  is  formed,  in  which 
the  improvement  or  security  of  mankind  is  involvedj 
nothing  is  more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  bene- 
volence, than  to  delay  it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  finr- 
get  how  much  every  day  that  passes  over  us  takes 
away  from  our  power,  and  how  soon  an  idle  purpose 
to  do  an  action,  sinks  into  a  mournful  wish  that  it 
had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchana- 
lian writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  to  catch 
the  pleasures  within  our  reach,  and  remember  that 
futurity  is  not  at  our  command  : 

ZnrM  tuf^^if  »u  pS^Vf  &X}i»  /S«r«y. 

Soon  fades  the  rose ;  once  past  the  fragrant  hour. 
The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flower. 

But  surely  these  exhortations  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  may  be  at 
least  inculcated^  that  pleasures  are  more  safely  post* 
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poned  than  virtues^  and  that  greater  loss  is  suffered 
by  missing  an  opportunity  of  doing  good^  than  an 
hour  of  giddy  frolic  and  noisy  merriment. 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pounds^  which 
he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school^  he  used 
frequently  to  mention  the  misfortune  as  an  incite- 
ment to  be  charitable  while  Grod  gives  the  power  of 
bestowing^  and  considered  himself  as  culpable  in 
fiome  d^ee  for  having  left  a  good  action  in  the  hands 
of  chance^  and  suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated 
for  want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Heame^  toe  learned  antiquary 
of  Oxford,  that  this  general  forgetfulness  of  the  fra- 
gility of  life^  has  remarkably  infected  the  students 
of  monuments  and  records ;  as  their  employment 
consists  first  in  collecting,  and  afterwards  in  arrang- 
ing or  abstractii^  what  libraries  afford  them,  they 
oi^t  to  amass  no  more  than  they  can  digest ;  but 
•when  they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they  go  on 
searching  and  transcribing,  call  for  new  supplies, 
when  they  are  already  overburthened,  and  at  last 
leave  their  work  unfinished.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the 
business  of  a  good  antiquary,  as  of  a  good  man,  to 
have  mortality  always  before  him." 

Thus  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but  in  the 
dissipation  of  ill-directed  industry,  is  the  shortness 
of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  some  men  lose  their 
hours  in  laziness,  because  they  suppose,  that  there  is 
time  enough  for  the  reparation  of  neglect ;  others 
busy  themselves  in  providing  that  no  length  of  life 
may  want  employment ;  and  it  often  happens,  that 
sluggishness  and  activity  are  equally  surprised  by  the 
last  summons,  and  perish  not  more  differently  from 
each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot  in 
her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  \a«t 
centuries  in  human  knowledge^  may  be  numbeted 
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the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  their  use  in  traffic^  they  seem  very  little 
to  have  advanced  morality.  They  have  hitherto  been 
rather  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  money^  than  of 
wisdom ;  the  computer  refers  none  of  his  calculations 
to  his  own  tenure^  but  persists  in  contempt  of  pro- 
bability^ to  foretel  old  age  to  himself^  and  belieret 
that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  veree  of 
human  existence^  and  see  thousands  and  ten  tholu 
sands  &R  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart,  and 
so  strongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against  the  ap« 
proach  of  reason^  that  neiuMT  science  nor  experience 
can  shake  it^  and  we  act  as  if  life  were  without  end, 
though  we  see  and  confess  its  uncertainty  and  short- 
ness. 

Divines  have>  with  sreat  strength  and  ardomv 
shown  the  absurdity  of  delaying  refonnation  and  rfr» 
pentanee ;  a  degree  of  folly  indeed^  which  sets  eter-* 
nity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect^  to  transfer  any 
care>  which  now  claims  our  attention^  to  a  future 
time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to  needless  dangers  from 
accidents  which  early  diligence  would  have  obviated^ 
or  perplex  our  minds  by  vain  precautions^  and  make 
provision  for  the  execution  of  designs^  of  which  the 
opportunity  once  missed  never  wiU  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while, 
every  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  te 
waste.  The  duties  of  life  are  commensurate  to  its 
duration,  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if  neg- 
lected is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he  that  has 
already  trifled  away  those  months  and  years,  in  which 
he  should  have  laboured,  must  remember  that  he  has 
now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole  is  little  ; 
and  that  since  the  few  moments  remaining  are  to  be 
considered  as  the.  last  trust  of  Heaven,  not  one  is  to 
be  lost. 
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Omnis  Aristippum  decuU  color,  et  sUUits,  et  resy 
TerUantem  majorat  fir^  jyrcesentibus  cequutn. 

HO&.  EnsT.  i.  17.  23. 

Yet  Aristippus  ev*ry  dress  became ; 
In  ereiy  various  change  of  life  the  same; 
And  diough  he  aim*d  at  diiugs  of  higher  kind, 
Yet  to  the  present  held  an  equal  mind. 

FAANCU. 

''  TO  THE  BAMBLER. 
''  SIR, 

"  Those  w1v>  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of  in- 
struction, without  inquiring  whether  any  will  sub- 
mit to  their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently  consider- 
ed how  much  of  human  life  passes  in  little  incidents, 
cursory  conversation,  slight  business,  and  casual 
amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have  endeavoured 
only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful  virtues,  without 
condescending  to  regard  those  petty  qualities,  which 
grow  important  only  by  their  frequency,  and  which, 
though  they  produce  no  single  acts  of  heroism,  nor 
astonish  us  by  great  events,  yet  are  every  moment 
exerting  their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the 
draught  of  life  sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  in- 
stillations. They  operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as 
change  of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  though  we 
breathe  it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  par- 
ticles that  impregnate  it  by  their  salutary  or  malig- 
nant effects. 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have  hitherto 
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neglected  to  recommend  good-humour  to  the  world, 
though  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  4 
balm  of  being,  the  quality  to  which  all  that  adorns  or  i] 
elevates  mankind  must  owe  its  power  of  pleasing. 
Without  good-humour,  learning  and  bravery  can  only"  ?; 
confer  that  superiority  which  swells  the  heart  of  the  i 
lion  in  the  desert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  :> 
ravages  without  resistance.  Without  good-numoiir  j; 
virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze  by  its  > 
brightness ;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at  a  distance,  t{ 
and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  attract  an  imitator,     i: 

'^  Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  ^ 
pleased ;  a  constant  ana  perennial  softness  of  manner,  ;- 
easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  disposition ;  like  ^ 
that  which  every  man  perceives  in  himself,  when  the  .| 
first  transports  of  new  felicity  have  subsided^  and  his  | 
thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion  by  a  slow  sacces-  i 
sion  of  soft  impulses.  Good-humour  is  a  state  be-  ^ 
tween  gaiety  and  unconcern ;  the  act  or  emanation  of  ^ 
a  mind  at  leisure  to  regard  the  gratification  of  an-i  ^ 
other.  ( 

^'  It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspixe    ^ 
to  please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show    , 
the  gladness  of  their  souls  by  flights  of  pleasantry 
and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though  these  men  may 
be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration,    . 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.    We  enjoy  them  a  little, 
ana  then  retire  to  easiness  and  good-humonr,  as  the 
eye  gazes  awhile  on  eminences  glittering  with  the 
sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to  verdure  and  to 
flowers. 

"  Gaiety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes  to 
v^table  fragrance ;  the  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety 
seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ;  the  hearers  either 
strain  their  faculties  to  accompany  its  towcrings,  or 
are  left  behind  in  envy  and  despair.     Grood-humour 
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boasts  no  fiEunilties  which  every  one  doef;  not  believe 
in  his  own  power^  and  pleases  principally  by  not  of- 
fencUng. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to  give 
any  man  pleasure^  is  to  persuade  him  that  you  receive 
pleasare  jbrom  him^  to  encourage  him  to  freedom  and 
confidence^  and  to  avoid  any  such  appearance  of  su- 
periority as  may  overbear  and  depress  him.  We  see 
Btany  that  by  this  art  only^  spend  their  days  in  the 
midst  of  caresses,  invitations^  and  civilities;  and 
withant  any  extraordinary  qudities  or  attainments^ 
are  the  universal  favourites  of  both  sexes,  and  cer- 
tainly find  a  friend  in  every  place.  The  darlings  of 
the  wwld  win,  indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as 
ezdte  aether  jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  consider- 
ed as  candidates  for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputa- 
tion, but  cont^it  themselves  with  common  aec(Hn^ 
plifliunents,  and  endeavour  rather  to  sdicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem ;  therefore  in  assemblies  and 
places  of  resort,  it  seldom  fails  to  happen,  that  though 
at  the  entrance  of  some  particular  person  every  face 
brightens  with  gladness,  and  every  hand  is  extended 
in  salutation,  yet  if  you  pursue  him  beyond  the  first 
exchange  of  civilities,  you  will  find  him  of  very 
small  importance,  and  only  welcome  to  the  company", 
as  one  by  whom  all  conceive  themselves  admired, 
and  with  whom  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  him^ 
self  when  he  can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion, 
as  one  with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a 
jest  without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without  con- 
tradiction, wiio  laughs  with  every  wit,  and  yields  to 
every  disputer. 

"  There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines 
them  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they  have  no 
reason  to  fear  mortificaticm ;  and  there  are  times  in 
which  lie  wise  and  the  knowing  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive praise  without  the  labour  oi  deserving  it,  ia 
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whick  the  most  elevated  mind  is  willing  to  descend^  j 
and  the  most  active  to  be  at  rest.  All^  Sierefore^  an  |. 
at  some  hour  or  another  fond  of  companions  whom  ^ 
they  can  entertain  upon  easy  terms^  and  who  will  ^ 
relieve  them  from  solitude^  without  condemning  them 
to  vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to 
love^  when  we  have  nothing  to  fear^  and  he  that  en- 
courages us  to  please  ourselves^  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  affection  to  those  whoae 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils^  or  whoae 
wit  calls  all  attention  from  us^  and  leaves  us  without 
importance  and  without  regard. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  prince  Henry,  when  he  aeea 
Falstaff  lying  on  the  ground,  that  ^  he  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man.'  He  was  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom  he  lament- 
ed, but  while  his  conviction  compelled  him  to  do  jna- 
tice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tenderness  still  hrokit 
out  at  the  remembrance  of  Falstaff,  of  the  cheerfol 
companion,  the  loud  buffoon,  with  whom  he  had  paaa- 
ed  his  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idleness,  who  had 
gladded  him  with  unenvied  merriment,  and  whom 
he  could  at  once  enjoy  and  despise. 

''  You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  thoae 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  good-humour,  not 
very  consistent  with  the  praises  which  I  have  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  But  surely  nothing  can  more  evidently 
show  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that  it  recom- 
mends those  who  are  destitute  of  all  other  excellen- 
cies, and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling,  friendship 
to  the  worthless,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 

'^  Grood-humour  is,  indeed,  generally  degraded  by 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  found ;  tor  being  con- 
sidered as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often 
neglected  by  those  that  having  excelleucies  of  higher 
reputation  and  brighter  splendour,  perhaps  imagine 
that  they  have  some  right  to  gratify  themselves  at  the 
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expense  of  others^  and  are  to  demand  compliance^ 
rather  than  to  practise  it.  It  is  by  some  unfortunate 
mistake  that  almost  all  those  who  have  any  claim  to 
esteem  or  love^  press  their  pretensions  with  too  little 
consideration  of  others.  This  mistake^  my  own  in- 
terest^  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness^  makes 
me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  a  friend^  who>  be- 
cause he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and  usefulness>  is 
never  willing  to  sink  into  a  companion:  I  have  a 
wife  whose  beauty  first  subdued  me^  and  whose  wit 
confirmed  her  conquest^  but  whose  beauty  now  serves 
no  other  purpose  dian  to  entitle  her  to  tyranny^  and 
whose  wit  is  only  used  to  justify  perverseness. 

"  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to 
lose  the  will  to  please^  when  we  are  conscious  of  the 
power^  or  show  more  cruelty  than  to  choose  any  kind 
of  influence  before  that  of  kindness.  He  that  regards 
the  welfieure  of  others^  should  make  his  virtue  ap- 
proachable^ that  it  may  beloved  and  copied;  and  he 
that  considers  the  wants  which  every  man  feels^  or 
will  feel^  of  external  assistance,  must  rather  wish  to 
be  surrounded  by  those  that  love  him,  than  by  those 
that  admire  his  excellencies,  or  solicit  his  favours ; 
for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest  gains 
its  end  and  retires.  A  man,  whose  great  qualities 
want  the  ornament  of  superficial  attractions,  is  like 
a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  gold,  which  will  be 
frequented  only  till  the  treasure  is  exhausted. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  PHILOMIDES." 


VOL.  XYII. 
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Sttdte  qttid  Sfnutra  toiis  puerilibus  optat 
Qumnon  vUa  tidU,  ferique,  Jeretque  dies. 

Why  thinks  the  fool  with  childish  hope  to  see 
Whiat  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  e*er  shall  be? 

KLramsfiMU 

^^  TO  THE  BAM  BLEB. 

» 

"  8IE,  f 


'^  If  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  yofa  w 
eommend  to  others^  yon  will  not  disregard  a  tt/kfu. 
which  I  have  reason,  from  observation^  to  beliere  vW 
common,  and  which  I  know  by  experience  to  be  Ttfllf 
miserable.  And  though  the  querulous  are  aeUili 
received  with  great  ardour  of  kindness,  I  hope  il' 
escape  the  mortification  of  finding  that  my  lamenMft 
tions  spread  the  contagion  of  impatience,  and  prodMfT 
anger  rather  than  tenderness,  I  write  not  mere]fi[# 
vent  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire  by  iriM; 
means  I  may  recover  my  tranquillity ;  and  shall  m^ 
deavonr  at  brevity  in  my  narrative^  having  long  knofM, 
that  complaint  quickly  tires^  however  elegant  or  h0#>: 
ever  just.  -t 

"  I  was  bom  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  dH# 
boasts  alliances  with  the  greatest  names  in  Endj||i; 
history^  and  extends  its  claims  of  affinity  to  the/Iw; 
dors  and  Plantagenets.  My  ancestors,  by  little  oil 
little^  wasted  their  patrimony >  till  my  father  hadaflt 
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enongli  left  for  the  support  of  a  family,  without  do« 
soending  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  grounds,  being 
condemned  to  pay  three  sisters  the  fortunes  allotted 
them  by  my  grandfather^  who  is  suspected  to  have 
made  his  will  when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting 
properly  the  claims  of  his  children,  and  who,  per- 
haps without  design,  enriched  his  daughters  by  beg- 
garing his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  the  death  of 
their  father,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  very 
eminent  for  softness  of  bdiaviour,  were  suffered  to 
live  unsolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  interest  of 
their  portions,  grew  every  day  richer  and  prouder.  My 
&ther  pleased  himself  with  foreseeing  that  the  poa- 
sessions  of  those  ladies  must  revert  at  kst  to  the  here- 
ditary estate,  and,  that  his  family  might  lose  none 
of  its  dignity,  resolved  to  keep  me  untainted  with  a 
luoative  employment;  whenever,  therefore,  I  dit- 
oofered  any  inclination  to  the  improvement  of  my 
esndition,  my  mother  never  failed  to  put  me  in  mind 
of  my  birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing  with 
whim  I  might  be  reproached  when  I  should  come  to 
my  aunts'  estate. 

"  In  all  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want 
of  money  brought  up(»i  us,  it  was  our  constant  prac- 
tioe  to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any  of  our  neigh- 
boors  surpassed  us  in  appearance,  we  went  home  and 
OQBtrived  an  equipage,  with  which  the  death  of  my 
snnts  was  to  supply  us.   If  any  purse-proud  upstart 
WIS  deficient  in  respect,  vengeance  was  referred  to 
the  time  in  which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired.  We 
Kgistered  every  act  of  civility  and  rudeness,   in- 
quired the  number  of  dishes  at  every  feast,  and  mi- 
nuted the  furniture  of  every  house,  that  we  might, 
when  the  hour  of  affluence  should  come,  be  able  to 
^lipse  all  their  splendour,  and  surpass  all  their  mag- 
nificence. 
"  Upon  plans  of  elegance  and  schemes  of  pleasure 

g2 
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the  day  rose  and  set^  and  the  year  went  round  unre- 
garded^ while  we  were  busied  in  laying  out  planta- 
tions on  ground  not  yet  our  own^  and  deliberating 
whether  the  manor-house  should  be  rebuilt  or  repair- 
ed.    This  was  the  amusement  of  our  leisure  and  the 
solace  of  our  exigencies ;  we  met  together  only  to 
contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  should  be  en- 
joyed ;  for  in  this  our  conversation  always  ended^  on 
whatever  subject  it  began.   We  had  none  of  the  col- 
lateral interests  which  diversify  the  life  of  others  with • 
joys  and  hopes^  but  had  turned  our  whole  attention     i 
on  one  events  which  we  could  neither  hasten  nor  re-     ) 
tard^  and  had  no  other  object  of  curiosity^  than  the    \ 
health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts^  of  whidi  we  were. 
careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early  intelligence.       \ 
"  This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed  our    ^ 
imagination^  but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes  and  exr 
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asperated  our  necessities^  and  my  fsither  could  not     ; 
always  restrain  himself  from  exclaiming^  that  '  no    < 
creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat  and  an  old  maid*'. 
At  last,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  sister  from  an  agoe^     ; 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  caught  by  sparing 
fire^  he  began  to  lose  his  stomachy  and  four  months 
afterward  sunk  into  the  grave. 

"  My  mother^  who  loved  her  husband^  survived 
him  but  a  little  while^  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of 
their  lands,  their  schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As  I 
had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  either  by  books  or 
conversation,  I  differed  only  from  my  father  by  the 
freshness  of  my  cheeks  and  the  vigour  of  my  step ; 
and  like  him,  gave  way  to  no  thoughts  but  of  enjoy- 
ing the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

"  At  length  the  eldest  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civili- 
ties and  compliments  which  sickness  requires  with 
the  utmost  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every  night  of 
escutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and  inquired  every 
morning  at  an  early  hour^  whether  there  were  any 
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svs  of  my  dear  aunt.  At  last  a  messenger  was  sent 
)  inform  me  that  I  must  come  to  her  without  the 
day  of  a  moment.  I  went  and  heard  her  last  ad<* 
ioe^  but  opening  her  will^  foimd  that  she  had  left 
or  fortune  to  her  second  sister. 
"  I  hung  my  head ;  the  younger  sister  threatened 
y\e  married^  and  every  tning  was  disappointment 
nd  discontent.  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  irreparably 
De  third  of  my  hopes,  and  was  condemned  still  to 
not  for  the  rest.  Of  part  of  my  terror  I  was  soon 
ated ;  for  the  youths  whom  his  relations  would  have 
ompelled  to  marry  the  old  lady^  after  innumerable 
dpulations,  articles^  and  settlements,  ran  away  with 
he  daughter  of  his  father's  groom ;  and  my  aunt, 
ipon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  resolved 
lever  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

''  Ten  years  longer  I  draped  the  shackles  of  ex- 
lectation,  without  ever  suffering  a  day  to  pass,  in 
rhieh  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance  was 
mproved  of  being  rich  to-morrow.  At  last  the  se- 
ood  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which  yet  was 
ong  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the  disposal  of  her 
state,  which  she  gave  to  me  after  the  death  of  her 
ister. 

"  I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery ;  a 
arger  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  certain 
ind  unalienable ;  nor  was  there  now  any  danger,  that 
[  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my  hopes  by  a  fret 
^  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  chambermaid,  the  whis- 
pers of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  officiousness  of  a  nurse. 
But  my  wealth  was  yet  in  reversion,  my  aunt  was  to 
be  buried  before  I  could  emerge  to  grandeur  and 
pleasure ;  and  there  were  yet,  according  to  my  fa- 
ther's observation,  nine  lives  between  me  and  happi- 
ness. 

"  I,  however^  lived  on,  withput  anv  clamours  of 
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discontent^  and  comforted  myself  with  considering 
that  all  are  mortal^  and  they  who  are  continually  de- 
caying must  at  last  be  destroyed. 

"  But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suffer  his  felicity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  The  good  gentle- 
woman was  very  regular  in  her  hours^  and  simple  in 
her  diet^  and  in  walking  or  sitting  stilly  waking  or 
sleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  preservation  of  her 
health.  She  was  subject  to  no  disorder  but  hypo« 
chondriac  dejection ;  by  which,  without  intention^ 
she  increased  my  miseries,  for  whenever  the  weather 
was  cloudy,  she  would  take  her  bed  and  send  me  no- 
tice that  her  time  was  come.  I  went  with  all  the 
haste  of  eagerness,  and  sometimes  received  passionate 
injunctions  to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  how 
the  last  offices  should  be  performed ;  but  if  before  my 
arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or  the  wind 
to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or  found  her  in  the 
garden,  bustling  and  vigilant,  with  all  the  tokens  of 
long  life. 

^'  Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers^ 
and  was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she  found 
means  of  slipping  through  the  gripe  of  death,  and  af- 
ter having  tortured  me  three  months  at  each  time 
with  violent  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  came  out 
of  her  chamber  without  any  otner  hurt  than  the  loss 
of  flesh,  which  in  a  few  weeks  she  recovered  by  broths 
and  jellies. 

^^  As  most  have  sagacity  sufficient  to  guess  at  the 
desires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  those 
who  were  hoping  at  second  hand,  and  endeavoured 
to  secure  my  favour  against  the  time  when  I  should 
be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by  informing  me  that  my 
aunt  began  to  droops  that  she  had  lately  a  bad  night, 
that  she  coughed  leebly,  and  that  she  could  never 
climb  May  hill ;  or  at  least,  that  the  autumn  would 
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cuiy  her  off.  Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter 
with  the  pierdng  winds  of  March^  and  in  the  sum^ 
mer  with  the  fogs  of  September.  But  she  lived 
throagh  spring  and  fall^  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  de- 
hnoe,  tillaflter  near  hsJf  a  century^  I  buried  her  oa 
the  fourteenth  of  last  June^  aged  ninety-three  years 
Ire  months  and  six  days. 

''  For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich^  and 
WI8  pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  and  reverence 
lAaai  wealth  instantaneously  procures.  But  this 
10^  is  now  fast,  and  I  have  returned  again  to  my  old 
Unt  of  wishii^.  Being  accustomed  to  give  the  fu- 
ture foil  power  over  my  mind^  and  to  start  away  from 
Ae  scene  before  me  to  some  expected  enjoyment,  I 
ddifer  up  myself  to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire 
iridch  fimcy  suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  things 
iriiieh  I  am  unable  to  procure.  Money  has  much 
\m  power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those  that  want 
iL  1  had  formed  sdiemes  which  I  cannot  execute, 
I  bad  supposed  events  which  do  not  come  to  pass, 
nd  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  craving  solid- 
tode,  unless  you  can  find  some  remedy  for  a  mind, 
corropted  witn  an  inveterate  disease  of  wishing,  and 
unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but  wants,  which  rea- 
soQ  tells  me  will  never  be  supplied. 

*^  I  am,  &c. 

"  CUPIDUS." 
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<— iSera^ur  de  land  tape  caprmd.-^ 

HOB.  EPIST.  k  18.  Id*     . 

For  nought  tormented,  she  for  nought  torments. 

XX.7HINSX01C 

Mbn  seldom  give  pleasure  where  tliey  are  not  please^ 
themselves ;  it  is  necessary^  therefore^  to  cultivate  a^ 
habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness^  that  in  whatevt^f 
state,  we  may  be  placed  by  Providence^  whether  wf 
are  appointea  to  confer  or  receive  benefits,  tQ  m* 
plore  or  to  afford  protection,  we  may  secure  the  lov^ 
of  those  with  whom  we  transact.  For  though  it  i$ 
generaUy  imagined,  that  he  who  grants  favours,  maj 
spare  any  attention  to  hia  behaviour,  and  that  me^ 
fulness,  will  always  procure  frienda;  yet  it  has  be^ 
found  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests^  aK 
art  very  difficult  of  attainment;  that  officiouan^a^ 
and  liberality  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to  lose  the 
greater  part  of  their  effect;  that  compliance  may 
provoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  liberality  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  disable  it 
from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social  beings, 
than  ill  humour  or  peevishness ;  for  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage,  nor  bursts  into  clft< 
mour,  turbulence,  and  bloodshed,  it  wears  out  hap-> 
piness  by  slow  corrosion,  and  small  injuries  inoes* 
santly  repeated.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  canker 
of  life,  that  destroys  its  vigour  and  checks  its  im« 


provement^  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations, 
and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged,  as 
to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover  itself 
without  premeditation,  is  a  species  of  depravity  in 
the  highest  degree  disgusting  and  offensive,  because 
no  rectitude  of  intention  nor  softness  of  address  can 
ensure  a  moment's  exemption  from  affront  and  in- 
dignity. While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a 
peevish  man,  and  exerting  ourselves  in  the  most  di- 
ligent civility,  an  unlucky  syllable  displeases,  an  un- 
heeded circumstance  ruffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in 
the  moment  when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
having  gained  a  firiend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated 
at  once,  and  all  our  assiduity  forgotten  in  the  casual 
tomult  of  some  trifling  irritation. 

This  troublesome  impatience  is  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  the  symptom  of  some  deeper  malady.  He 
that  is  angry  without  daring  to  comess  his  resent- 
ment, or  sorrowful  without  the  liberty  of  telling  his 
grief,  is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give  vent  to  the 
fermentations  <^  his  mind  at  the  first  passages  that 
are  opened,  and  to  let  his  passions  boil  over  upon 
those  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way.  A  painful 
and  tedious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produces 
such  an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
af  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpetually  on  the 
watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  solicitude,  as  no 
care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  and  can  only  be  pa- 
cified by  the  cure  of  the  distemper,  and  the  removal 
of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  the  cap- 
tiousness  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is  crush- 
ed, the  senses  dulled,  and  the  common  pleasures  of 
life  become  insipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to 
impute  our  uneasiness  to  causes  not  wholly  out  of 
0ur  pmver,  and  please  ourselves  with  fancying  that 
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we  suffer  by  neglect^  unkindness^  or  any  evil  which 
admits  a  remedy^  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  na^ 
ture,  which  cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We, 
therefore,  revenge  our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we 
resolve  to  charge  them ;  and  too  often  drive  man- 
kind away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greastest  need  of 
tenderness  and  assistance. 

But  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim  our 
compassion,  as  the  consequence  or  concomitant  of 
misery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  nothing  caa 
justify  or  excuse  its  admission.  It  is  frequently  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  prosperous,  and  is  employed 
by  insolence  in  exacting  homage,  or  by  tyranny  in 
harassing  subjection.  It  is  the  offspring  of  idleneis 
or  pride ;  of  idleness  anxious  for  trifles ;  or  pride 
unwilling  to  endure  the  least  obstruction  of  her 
wishes.  Those  who  have  long  lived  in  solitude  in- 
deed naturally  contract  this  unsocial  quality,  bccanae 
having  long  had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do 
not  r^idily  depart  from  their  own  inclinations ;  their 
singularities  uierefore  are  only  blameable,  when  they 
have  imprudently  or  morosely  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  world;  but  there  are  others,  who  have, 
without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit  in  their 
minds,  by  making  implicit  submissiveness  the  cai^ 
dition  of  their  favour,  and  suflering  none  to  approach 
them,  but  those  who  never  speak  but  to  applaud,  or 
move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  hncy,  and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull  him 
on  the  do^vn  of  absolute  authority,  to  sooth  him  with 
obsequiousness,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  socm 
grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  of  contest,  too  ten- 
der for  the  asperity  of  contradiction,  and  too  delicate 
for  the  coarseness  of  truth ;  a  little  opposition  of- 
fends, a  little  restraint  enrages,  and  a  little  difficulty 
])erplcxcs  him ;  having  been  accustomed  to  see  every 
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thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  soon  forgets  his 
own  littleness,  and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling 
at  his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accommo- 
date and  delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by 
an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  early  independent, 
and  placed  her  in  a  state  of  superiority  to  all  about 
her.  Having  no  superfluity  of  understanding,  she 
was  soon  intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of  her  maid, 
who  informed  her  that  ladies,  such  as  she,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  take  pleasure  their  own  way ;  that 
she  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had  therefore 
no  reason  to  value  their  opinion ;  that  money  was 
every  thing ;  and  that  they  who  thought  themselves 
ill-treated,  should  look  for  better  usage  among  their 
equals. 

Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Tetrioei 
eame  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  endeavour- 
ed to  force  respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien  and  vehe- 
mence of  language;  but  having  neither  birth,  beauty, 
nor  wit,  in  any  uncommon  degree,  she  suffered  such 
mortifications  from  those  who  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  return  her  insults,  as  reduced  her  turbu- 
lence to  cooler  malignitv^  and  taught  her  to  practise 
her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  she  might  hope  to 
tyraAnize  without  resistance.  She  continued  from 
her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year  to  torment  all 
her  inferiors  with  so  much  diligence,  that  she  has 
formed  a  principle  of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in 
every  place  something  to  grate  her  mind  and  disturb 
her  quiet. 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  offended  with  the  heat 
or  coLd,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of  the 
clouds ;  if  she  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in  which  she  is 
to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furnished 
with  something  which  she  cannot  see  without  aver- 
■iott*    Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  sort^  tlwr 
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on  the  China  give  her  disgust.    Where  there 


children^  she  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there 
are  ndne^  she  cannot  bear  a  place  without  some  cheer- 
fulness and  rattle.  If  many  servants  are  kept  in  a 
house^  she  never  fails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish  was 
ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few,  she  relates 
the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait  on 
themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family,  be- 
cause she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their  win- 
dows; with  another,  because  the  squirrel  leaped 
within  two  yards  of  her ;  and  with  a  third,  because 
she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the  pro- 
verbial torment.  She  compells  them  to  alter  tneir 
work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  an^ 
other  fashion ;  then  changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  at  first ;  then  will  have  a  small  im- 
provement. Thus  she  proceeds  till  no  profit  can  re- 
compense the  vexation ;  they  at  last  leave  the  clothes 
at  her  house,  and  refuse  to  serve  her.  Her  maid,  the 
only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny,  professes 
to  take  her  own  course,  and  hear  her  mistress  talk. 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  attention 
to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  exa- 
mining every  thing  by  the  standard  of  perfection^ 
vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves  the  under- 
standing, and  teaches  the  mind  to  discern  faults  with 
unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident  likewise  to  men 
of  vigorous  imagination  to  please  themselves  too  mndi 
with  futurities,  and  to  fret  because  those  expectatioms 
are  disappointed,  which  should  never  have  been  form- 
ed. Knowledge  and  genius  are  often  enemies  to  qniet« 
by  suggesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which  men  and  the 
performances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let  no.man 
rashly  determine,  that  his  unwillingness  to  be  pleased 
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[  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless  his  superiority 
ppears  from  less  doubtful  eviden9e ;  for  though  pee- 
UUU168S  msLj  sometimes  justly  boast  its  descent  irom 
iumiug  or  from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  base  ex- 
rBctixui,  the  child  of  vanity,  and  nursing  of  igno* 
iooe. 
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J}8igftur  memOf  *»*  cm  Forttma  secunda  eK, 
i^itf  tirmd  nUomut^  proadma  qucB^ueJugiat, 

OVID* 

Wben  smiling  Fortune  spreads  her  golden  ray, 
An  erowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey : 
Bat  when  sbe  thunders  from  an  angry  sky, 
Our  fiModS)  our  flatterers,  0ur  bvers  fly. 

JOBS  A*  W» 


^  TO  THB  RAMBLBB. 


*^  SIB 


'  Thb  diligence  with  which  you  endeavomr  to  cut* 
irate  the  knowledge  of  nature^  manners^  and  li^B^ 
vill  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  some  r^ard  to  the 
ilMervations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to  know 
nankind  by  unwelcome  information^  ai^d  whose  opi« 
lions  are  the  result^  not  of  solitary  conjectures^  but 
if  practice  and  experience. 

**  I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune^  and  bred  to  the 
cnowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to  acoom- 
^liah  the  mindj  and  adorn  the  person^  of  a  woman. 
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To  these  attainments^  which  custom  and  education 
almost  forced  upon  me^  I  added  some  voluntary  ac- 
quisitions by  the  use  of  books,  and  the  conversation 
of  that  species  of  men  whom  the  ladies  generally 
.mention  with  terror  and  aversion  under  the  name  of 
scholars,  but  whom  I  have  found  a  harmless  and  in- 
offensive order  of  beings,  not  so  much  wiser  than  our- 
selves, but  that  they  may  receive  as  well  as  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their 
own  character  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  over- 
bear or  oppress  us  with  tneir  learning  or  their  wit. 

''  From  these  men,'  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  elegancy  and  soft- 
ened by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  and  value 
to  female  conversation ;  and  from  my  acquaintance 
with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world  I  denved  many 
principles  of  judgement  and  maxims  of  prudence,  by 
which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myself  the  gene- 
ral regard  in  every  place  of  concourse  or  pleasure. 
My  opinion  was  the  great  rule  of  approbation ;  my 
remarlcs  were  remembered  by  those  who  desired  the 
second  d^ee  of  fame ;  my  mien  was  studied ;  my  ^ 
dress  was  imitated;  my  letters  were  handed  from 
one  family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who  copied 
them  as  sent  to  themselves ;  my  visits  were  solicited 
as  honours ;  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an  intimacy 
with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by  accident,  and 
whose  familiarity  had  never  proceeded  beyond  the  ' 
exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  return  of  a  courtesy.     ' 

^^  I  shaU  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I  was  ! 
pleased  with  this  universal  veneration,  because  I 
always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinsic  qualities 
and  inseparable  merit,  and  very  easily  persuaded  my- 
self, that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my  superiority. 
When  I  looked  upon  my  glass  I  saw  youth  and 
beauty,  with  healtn  that  might  give  me  reason  to 
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hope  their  continuance :  when  I  examined  my  mind, 
I  found  some  strength  of  judgement  and  fertility  of 
fancy ;  and  was  told  that  every  action  was  grace,  and 
that  eveiy  accent  was  persuasion. 

"  In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  court- 
ship, and  caresses :  to  please  Melissa  was  the  general 
ambition,  and  every  stratagem  of  artful  flattery  was 
practised  upon  me.  To  be  flattered  is  grateful,  even 
when  we  know  that  our  praises  are  not  believed  by 
those  who  pronounce  them ;  for  they  prove,  at  leasts 
our  power,  and  show  that  our  favour  is  valued,  since 
it  is  purchased  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood.  But, 
perhaps,  the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected,  for  an 
nonest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  exerts 
the  power  of  discernment  with  much  vigour  when 
self-love  favours  the  deceit. 

^^  The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dis- 
traction of  my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  pleasure, 
prevented  me  from  listening  to  any  of  those  who 
crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice,  and  kept 
me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my  twenty-seventh 
year,  when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all  the  pride  of 
uncontested  excellency,  with  a  face  yet  little  im- 
paired, and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  of 
a  fund,  in  which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me 
to  a  frugal  competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond 
neatness  and  independence. 

'^  I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  sorrow  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection.  In- 
deed I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for,  hav- 
ing always  hesird  and  thought  more  of  my  wit  and 
beauty  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  suddenly  enter 
my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could  sink  beneath  her 
established  rank,  while  her  form  and  her  mind  con- 
tinued the  same  i  that  she  could  cease  to  raise  ad.* 

h2 
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miration  but  by  ceasing  to  desenre  it^  or  fed  an 
stroke  but  from  the  hand  of  time. 

**  It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loa 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  appes 
ance,  with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  fortune ;  bi 
I  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  my  own  esteem,  as  to  sni 
mit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or  to  desire  any  otb* 
recommendation  than  sense  and  virtue.  I  therefb 
dismissed  my  equipage,  sold  those  ornaments  whi( 
were  become  unsuitable  to  my  new  condition,  ai 
appeared  among  those  with  whom  I  used  to  conver 
with  less  glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit. 

"  I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit,  with  so 
row  beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  wr 
condolence  and  consolation,  so  frequently  repeate 
that  my  friends  plainly  consulted  rather  their  ov 
gratification,  than  my  relief.     Some  from  that  tir 
refused  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  without  t 
provocation,  to. repay  my  visits;  some  visited  ' 
but  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  and  everr 
turn  was  still  with  more  delay ;  nor  did  any  at 
female  acquaintances  fail  to  introduce  the  menti 
my  misfortunes,  to  compare  my  present  and  f( 
condition,  to  tell  me  how  mucn  it  must  troub 
to  want  the  splendour  which  I  became  so  w 
look  at  pleasures  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyc 
to  sink  to  a  level  with  those  by  whom  I  hs 
considered  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  a 
had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  i 
mission,  which  I  was  now  no  longer  to  expc 

''  Observations  like  these  are  commonlj 
better  than  covert  insults,  which  serve  to 
to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  nov 
imprudently  uttered  by  honesty  and  be 
and  inflict  pain  where  kindness  is  intend' 
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therefore^  so  far  maintain  my  antiquated  claim  to 
politeness^  as  to  venture  the  establishment  of  this 
mle^  that  no  one  ought  to  remind  another  of  misfor- 
tunes of  which  the  sufferer  does  not  complain,  and 
which  there  are  no  means  proposed  of  alleviating. 
You  have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts  which  neces- 
sarily  give  pain  whenever  they  return,  and  which 
perhaps  might  not  have  revived  but  by  absurd  and 
unseasonable  compassion. 

'*'  My  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew^ without  raising  any  emotions.  The  greater 
part  had  indeed  always  professed  to  courts  as  it  is 
termed^  upon  the  square^  had  inquired  my  fortune, 
and  offered  settlements ;  these  had  undoubtedly  a 
light  to  retire  without  censure,  since  they  had  openly 
treated  for  money,  as  necessary  to  their  happmess, 
and  who  can  tell  how  little  they  wanted  any  other 
portion?  I  have  always  thougnt  the  clamours  of 
women  unreasonable,  who  imagine  themselves  in« 
jured  because  the  men  who  followed  them  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  greater  fortune,  reject  them  when 
they  are  discovered  to  have  less.  I  have  never  known 
any  lady,  who  did  not  think  wealth  a  titl^  to  some 
stipulations  in  her  favour ;  and  surely  what  is  claim- 
ed by  the  possession  of  money,  is  justly  forfeited  by 
its  loss.  She  that  has  once  demanded  a  settlement 
has  allowed  the  importance  of  fortune ;  and  when 
she  cannot  show  pecuniary  merit,  why  should  she 
think  her  cheapener  obliged  to  purchase  ? 

'^  My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  silent  de- 
sertion. Some  of  them  revenged  the  neglect  which 
they  had  formerly  endured  by  wanton  and  super- 
fluous insults,  and  endeavoured  to  mortify  me,  by 
paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilities  to  other  la- 
dies, which  were  once  devoted  only  to  me.  But  as 
it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men  according  to  the 
rank  of  thdr  intellects  I  had  never  suffered  any  one 
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to  waste  liis  life  in  suspense, -who  could  have  em- 
ployed it  to  better  purpose,  and  had  therefore  no 
enemies  but  coxcombs,  whose  resentment  and  re- 
spcd  were  equally  below  my  consideration. 

**  The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degrad-' 
ation,  is  the  loss  of  that  influence  which  I  had  always 
exerted  oi>  the  side  ef  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  imuH 
cence,  and  the  assertion  of  truth.  I  now  find  my 
opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments  criticised,  and  my 
arguments  opposed  by  those  that  used  to  listen  to 
me  without  reply,  and  struggle  to  be  first  in  ex- 
pressing their  conviction. 

**  The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  off  my 
authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my  reason 
by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  wretches  are  certain  to  pay.  their  court  by 
sacrificing  me  and  my  system  to  a  finer  gown,  and 
I  am  every  hour  insulted  with  contradiction  by  cow- 
ards, who  could  never  find  till  lately  that  Melissa 
was  liable  to  error. 

^^  There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot  charge 
with  having  changed  their  conduct  with  my  change 
of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate  that  has  passed  his 
life  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  with  great  reputa- 
tation  for  his  knowlc^e  and  piety ;  the  other  is  a 
lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The  parson  made  no  difi&« 
^nilty  in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to  check  me  when 
I  was  pert,  and  instruct  me  when  I  blundered ;  and 
if  there  is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timorous 
lost  his  freedom  should  be  thought  rudeness.  The 
soldier  never  paid  me  any  particular  addresses,  baft 
very  rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  politenesssi 
which  he  is  now  so  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever 
he  serves  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the  first 
dish,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers  of  the 
tabic. 

'*  This,Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  see  the  world.  It  is  inn 
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possible  fot  those  that  have  only  known  affluence  and 
prosperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves  or  others. 
The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a  perpetual  mas- 
querade^ in  which  all  about  them  wear  borrowed 
characters ;  and  we  only  discover  in  what  estimation 
we  are  h^d^  when  we  can  no  longer  give  hopes  or 
fears. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  MELISSA." 
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•^-^Silvis,  vbi  ptustut 
Palantes  error  cerlo  de  tramUe  peUU, 
lUe  dnistrorsum,  hie  dexlrorsHm  akUf  unus  tUrique 
Error,  sed  variis  Ulitdii  partibus,— 

HOR.  SAT.  ii.  3.  48. 

"While  mazy  error  draws  mankind  astray 

From  truth's  sure  path,  each  takes  his  devious  yay ; 

One  to  the  right,  .one  to  the  left  recedes, 

Alike  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads. 

ELFHINSTOK. 

It  is  easy  for  every  man^  whatever  be  his  character 
with  others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming  himself, 
and  therefore  censure,  contempt,  or  conviction  of 
crimes,  seldom  deprive  him  of  his  own  favour.  Those, 
indeed,  who  can  see  only  external  facts,  may  look 
upon  him  with  abhorrence,  but  when  he  calls  him- 
self to  his  own  tribunal  he  finds  every  fault,  if  not 
absolutely  effaced,  yet  so  much  palliated  by  the  good- 
ness of  his  intention,  and  the  cogency  of  the  motive, 
that  very  little  guilt  or  turpitude  remains ;  and  whejft 
he  takes  a  survey  of  the  whole  complication  of  his 
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character^  he  discovers  so  many  latent' exciellencieS: 
so  many  virtues  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  ez« 
ert  themselves  in  act^  and  so  many  kind  wishes  foi 
universal  happiness^  that  he  looks  on  himself  as  suf- 
fering unjustly  under  the  infetmy  of  single  fiedliiiggj 
while  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is  unknown  m 
unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well^  when  only  abstracted 
ideas  of  virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind^  and  no  par- 
ticular passion  turns  us  aside  from  rectitude ;  and  so 
willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  himself,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  approving  laws,  and  obeying  them^ 
is  frequently  forgotten ;  he  that  ackowledges  the  ob- 
ligations of  morality,  and  pleases  his  vanity  with  en« 
forcing  them  to  others,  concludes  himself  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  though  he  Has  no  longer  any  re- 
card  to  her  precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own 
desires ;  and  counts  himself  among  her  warmest  lov- 
ers, because  he  praises  her  beauty,  though  every  rival 
steals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  numbers  who  have  littl 
recourse  to  the  refinements  of  speculation,  but  wh 
yet  live  at  peace  with  themselves,  by  means  whic 
require  less  understanding,  or  less  attention.     Whc 
their  hearts  are  burthened  with  the  consciousness 
a  crime,  instead  of  seeking  for  some  remedy  with 
themselves,  they  look  round  upon  the  rest  of  nu 
kind,  to  find  others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt :  tl 
please  themselves  with  observing,  that  they  h 
numbers  on  their  side;  and  that  though  they 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they 
not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

It  may  be  observed,  perhaps  without  except 
that  none  are  so  industrious  to  detect  wickednef 
so  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whose  crimes  ar 
parent  and  confessed.     They  envy  an  unblem 
reputation^  and  what  they  envy  they  are  busy 
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stroy:  thetr  are  nnwilling  to  suppose  themselves 
meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others^  and  therefore 
willingly  pull  down  from  their  elevations  those  with 
whom  tnej  cannot  rise  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet 
was  eVer  wicked  without  secret  discontent^  and  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue 
or  unextinguished  reason^  he  either  endeavours  to 
reform  himself^,  or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  regain 
the  station  which  he  has  quitted^  or  prevail  on  others 
to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  been  always  considered  as  an  alleviation  of 
misery  not  to  suffer  alone^  even  when  union  and  so- 
ciety can  omtribute  nothing  to  resistance  or  escape ; 
some  comfort  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  incite  wick- 
edness to  seek  associates^  though  indeed  another  rea- 
son may  be  given^  for  as  guilt  is  propagated  the  power 
of  reproach  is  diminished^  and  among  numbers  equal- 
ly detestable^  every  individual  may  be  sheltered  from 
shame^  though  not  from  conscience. 

Another  lenitive  by  which  the  dirobs  of  the  breast 
are  assuaged^  is^  the  contemplation^  not  of  the  same^ 
but  of  diflerent  erimes.  He  that  cannot  justify  him- 
self by  his  resemblance  to  others,  is  ready  to  try  some 
other  expedient,  and  to  inquire  what  will  rise  to  his 
advantage  from  opposition  and  dissimilitude.  He 
easily  finds  some  faults  in  every  human  being,  which 
he  weighs  against  his  own,  and  easily  makes  them 
preponderate  while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out,  at  his  pleasure,  cir- 
cumstances that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter.  He 
then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and  sets 
himself  at  ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the  charges 
advanced  against  him,  but  because  he  can  censure 
his  accusers  with  equal  justice,  and  no  longer  fears 
the  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he  has  stored  his  maga- 
zine of  malice  with  weapons  equally  sharp  and  equal? 
ly  epvenomed. 
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This  practice,  though  neVer  just,  is  yet  specioi 
and  artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed  against  di 
viations  to  the  contrary  extreme.  The  man  who 
branded  with  cowardice  may,  with  some  appearam 
of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force  of  argument  again 
a  stupid  contempt  of  life,  and  rash  precipitation  inl 
unnecessary  danger.  Every  recession  from  temerit 
is  an  approach  towards  cowardice,  and  though  it  I 
confessed  that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stands  hi 
tween  faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  mic 
die  point  may  always  be  disputed ;  ne  may  therefbd 
often  impose  upon  careless  understandings,  by  tun 
ing  the  attention  wholly  from  himself,  and  keeping : 
fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault ;  and,  by  ahom 
ing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by  his  behaviour,  l 
may  conceal  for  a  time  those  which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  addret 
for  such  artfid  subterfuges;  men  often  extenual 
their  own  guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general  charg> 
upon  others,  or  endeavour  to  gain  rest  to  themselvf 
by  pointing  some  other  prey  to  the  pursuit  of  censu 
Every  whisper  of  infamy  is  industriously  ciri 
lated,  every  hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved,  i 
every  failure  of  conduct  joyfully  published,  by  tl 
whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  eye  and  voice  of  the  j 
lie  should  be  employed  on  any  rather  than  on  t\ 
selves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  eq 
vain  and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  tha^ 
viction  of  the  aeformity  of  wickedness,  from 
none  can  set  himself  free,  and  by  an  absurd  de 
separate  the  cause  j^om  the  efi^ects,  and  to  en; 
profit  of  crimes  without  suflTering  the  shame, 
are  willing  to  try  all  methods  of  reconciling  gr 
quiet,  and  when  their  understandings  are  s 
and  uncomplying,  raise  their  |)a8sions  again; 
and  hope  to  overpower  their  own  knowledg- 
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It  is  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  nien^  sunk 
into  depravity^  to  deceive  the  world  as  themselves; 
for  when  no  particular  circumstances  make  them  de- 
pendent on  others^  infeimy  disturbs  them  little,  but  as 
It  revives  their  remorse,  and  is  echoed  to  them  from 
thdr  own  hearts.  The  sentence  most  dreaded  is  that 
of  reason  and  conscience,  which  they  would  engage  on 
their  side  at  any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty  and  the 
sofiows  of  repentance*  For  this  purpose  every  se- 
dnoement  ana  fallacy  is  sought,  the  hopes  still  rest 
upon  some  new  experiment  tiU  life  is  at  an  end ;  and 
toe  last  hour  steals  on  unperceived,  while  tlie  facul- 
ties are  engaged  in  resisting  reason,  and  repressing 
the  sense  of  the  divine  disapprobation. 
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Ot  dignum  atemo  nUidum  quod  fidgeat  auro. 
Si  mallet  laudare  JDeum  cut  sordida  motistra 
IhrahJitj  et  Uqtudum  temeravit  crimine  vocem, 

A  golden  statue  such  a  vit  might  claim, 
Had  God  and  virtue  raised  the  noble  flame ; 
Bnt  ah !  how  lewd  a  subject  has  he  sung, 
What  vile  obscenity  pro&nes  his  tongue. 


PaUDEKT. 


F.  LEWIS. 


Among  those,  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or  riches, 
arise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attainments, 
it  has  been,  trom  age  to  age,  an  established  custom 
to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  to  their 
instructors,  and  the  discouragement  which  men  of 
genius  and  study  suffer  from  avarice  and  ignorance. 
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from  the  prevalence  of  falsQ  taste^  and  the  encroach-' 
ment  of  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  those  evil» 
which  themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  their 
own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  of 
such  general  felicity,  but  that  many  have  £EdIed  te 
obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they  had,  in  their  own 
judgement,  a  just  claim,  some  offended  writer  baa 
always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  disappointmentj 
against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is  there  c«ie  who  has 
not  fallen  upon  times  more  unfavourable  to  learBing 
than  any  former  century,  or  who  does  not  wishj  thail 
he  had  been  reserved  in  the  insensibility  of  ]ioa-ez<« 
istence  to  some  happier  hour,  when  Uterary  m^ 
shall  no  longer  be  despised,  and  the  gifts  and  caretses 
of  mankind  shall  recompense  the  toils  of  study^  and 
.  add  lustre  to  the  charms  of  wit. 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
considered  only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never  to  be 
satisfied^  as  the  prattle  of  affectation  mimicking  £»- 
tresses  unfelt,  or  as  the  common  places  of  vanity  ao- 
licitous  for  splendour  of  sentences  and  acuteneaa  of 
remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  frequent  dia- 
content  must  proceed  from  frequent  hardships  ;  and 
though  it  is  evident,  that  not  more  than  one  age  or 
people  can  deserve  the  censure  of  being  more  averae 
from  learning  than  any  other,  yet  at  all  times  know- 
ledge must  have  encountered  impediments,  and  wit 
been  mortified  with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  per- 
secution. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  join  immediately  in 
the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleased  with 
ignorance,  or  always  envious  of  superior  abilitiea. 
The  miseries  of  the  learned  have  been  related  by 
themselves,  and  since  they  have  not  been  found  e^ 
empt  from  that  partiality  with  which  men  look  upon 
their  own  actions  and  sufferings^  we  may  conclude 
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that  th^  have  not  foi^tten  to  deck  their  cause  with 
the  brigntest  <Hiiaments  and  strongest  colours.  The 
logician  collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  were 
to  be  employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  the  master 
of  riietcHric  exerted  against  his  adversary  all  the  arts 
by  which  hatred  is  imbittered  and  imugnation  in« 
raxned. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the  stand- 
ing and  perpetual  rule  of  distributive  justice.  Since, 
thieref(Nre,  in  the  controversy  between  the  learned  and 
their  enemies,  we  have  only  the  pleas  of  one  party, 
of  the  party  more  able  to  delude  our  understandings, 
ind  engage  our  passions,  we  must  determine  our 
opiiiion  by  facts  uncontested,  and  evidences  on  each 
nde  allowed  to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  stu- 
dents will  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  the  compas- 
sioa  which  they  expect  much  increased.  Let  tneir 
OQodnct  be  impartiuly  surveyed ;  let  them  be  allow- 
ed no  longer  to  direct  attention  at  their  pleasure,  by 
expatiating  on  their  own  deserts;  let  neither  the 
dignity  of  knowledge  overawe  the  judgement,  nor  the 
graces  of  elegance  seduce  it.  It  will  then,  perhaps, 
be  found,  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims 
to  kinder  treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities 
idiich  they  suffered,  and  seldom  wanted  £riends,  but 
when  they  wanted  virtue. 

Hiat  ^w  men  celebrated  for  theoretic  wisdom  live 
with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  must  be  readily 
confessed ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  mankind  rises  with  great  vehemence  against 
those  who  neglect  the  duties  which  they  appear  to 
know  with  so  strong  conviction  the  necessity  of  per- 
kfnning.  Yet,  since  no  man  has  power  of  acting 
iqnal  to  that  of  thinking,  I  know  not  whether  the 
speculatist  may  not  sometimes  incur  censures  too 

wvere,  and  hf  tbaacj  who  €arm  ideas  of  his  life  frcMoa 
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their  knowledge  of  his  books^  be  c6nsidcred  as  worse 
than  others,  only  because  he  was  expected  to  be  better. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified^  the 
appetites  counteracted^  and  the  passions  repressed^ 
may  be  considered  as  not  unprofitable  to  the  great 
republic  of  humanity,  even  though  his  behaviour 
should  not  always  exemplify  his  rides.  His  instmo" 
tions  may  diffuse  their  influence  to  regions^  in  which 

it  will  not  be  inquired  whether  the  author  be  albms  ^ 

an  ater, '  good  or  bad' ;  to  times,  when  all  his  fkulli  * 

and  all  his  follies  shall  be  lost  in  forgetfulness,  among  ^ 

things  of  no  concern  or  importance  to  the  world ;  V 

and  he  may  kindle  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands  ^ 

that  flame  which  burnt  but  dimly  in  himself,  thnragk  < 

the  fumes  of  passion  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  Toe  ^ 

vicious  moralist  may  be  considered  as  a  taper^  by  I 

which  we  are  lighted  through  the  labyrinth  of  oom*  ^ 

plicated  passions ;  he  extends  his  radiance  farther  li 

than  his  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are  within  vieWj  \ 

but  bums  only  to  those  who  make  too  near  approaches*  h 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for  the  ^ 
most  part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  fsuniliarlj  i\ 
known,  he  whose  vices  overpower  his  virtues^  in  tb  I 
compass  to  which  his  vices  can  extend,  has  no  res«  1| 
son  to  complain  that  he  meets  not  with  affection  or  \ 
veneration,  when  those  with  whom  he  passes  his  life  ^ 
are  more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than  enlightened  ^ 
by  his  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  acquaintance  '% 
ceases ;  and  his  favourers  are  distant,  but  his  ene- 
mies at  hand.  ^ 

Yet  manv  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected  merit*  ^ 

and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  folly^  of  l^ 

whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have  endeavoor-  ^ 

ed  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  their  readers,  i 

They  have  been  at  once  profligate  in  their  lives^  and  i 

licentious  in  their  compositions ;  have  not  only  fer-  ■ 
saken  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  attempted  to  lure 
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others  after  them.  They  have  smoothed  the  road  of 
perdition^  covered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt, 
and  taught  temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandish- 
ments, and  stronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of  some 
writers,  whose  powers  and  acquisitions  place  them 
high  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  to  set  fashion  on  the 
side  of  wickedness ;  to  recommend  debauchery  and 
lewdness,  by  associating  them  with  qualities  most 
likely  to  dazzle  the  discernment  and  attract  the  af-* 
fections ;  and  to  show  innocence  and  goodness  with 
such  attendant  weaknesses  as  necessarily  expose  them 
to  contempt  and  derision. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  cor- 
rupt, the  thoughtless,  and  the  intemperate ;  passed 
their  lives  amidst  the  levities  of  sportive  idleness^  or 
the  warm  professions  of  drunken  friendship ;  and 
fed  their  hopes  with  the  promises  of  wretches,  whom 
their  precepts  had  taught  to  scoff  at  truth.  But 
when  fools  had  laughed  away  their  sprightliness^  and 
the  languors  of  excess  could  no  longer  be  relieved, 
they  saw  their  protectors  hourly  drop  away,  and 
wondered  and  stormed  to  find  themselves  abandon- 
ed. Whether  their  companions  persisted  in  wicked- 
ness or  returned  to  virtue,  they  were  left  equally 
without  assistance ;  for  debauchery  is  selfish  and  ne- 
gligent, and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  expect 
regard. 

It  is  said  by  Florus  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the 
midst  of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had 
been  illustrious,  had  it  been  suffered  for  his  country. 
Of  the  wits  who  have  languished  away  life  under  the 
pressures  of  poverty,  or  in  the  restlessness  of  sus- 
pense, caressed  and  rejected,  flattered  and  despised, 
as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use  to  those  who  styled 
themselves  their  patrwis,  it  might  be  observed,  tix^t 
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their  miseries  would  enforce  compasrion^  liad  the 
been  brought  upon  them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  i 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine  c 
drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends  it 
effects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  that  taints  the  air  i 
more  destructive  than  poison  infused  in  a  draudil 
but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool  deliberatioi 
By  the  instantaneous  violence  of  desire,  a  good  mt 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  before  reflection  ci 
come  to  his  rescue ;  when  the  ajmetites  have  strengtl 
ened  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  n 
sisted  or  suppressed ;  but  for  the  fngid  villany  i 
studious  lewoness,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboiu 
ed  impiety,  what  apology  can  be  invented  ?  Win 
punishment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  hh 
who  retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  dt 
bauchery ;  who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  I 
memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  leas  v 
tuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept ' 
hopes  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  spread  sm 
for  the  sOul  with  more  dexterity  ? 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  excr 
is  below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine.  If  hs 
extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinction  of 
and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of  the  mischiefs 
they  promoted,  they  deserve  to  be  hunted  dor 
the  general  compact,  as  no  longer  partaking 
cial  nature ;  if  influenced  by  the  corruption 
trons  or  readers,  they  sacrificed  their  own 
tions  to  vanity  or  interest,  they  were  to  be  a 
with  more  acrimony  than  he  that  murders  f 
since  they  committed  greater  crimes  withou 
temptations. 

'  Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  mucl? 
required.'    Those  whom  God  has  favoured 
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perior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  ibr  quickness  of 
intuition  and  accuracy  of  distinctions,  will  certainly 
be  r^arded  as  culpable  in  His  eye,  for  defects  and 
deviations  which,  in  souls  less  enlightened,  may  be 
guiltless.  But  surely,  none  can  thmk  without  kor- 
rar  on  that  man's  condition,  who  has  been  more 
wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of  ex- 
celling in  virtue,  and  used  the  light  imparted  from 
Heaven  only  to  embellish  folly,  and  shed  lustre  upon 
crimes. 


No.  78.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1750. 


—  Mors  solafatetur 
Quantula  tint  hominum  corpuscula. — 

JDV.  SAT.  X.  172. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  much 
upon  novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  many 
things  their  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  Thus 
a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  wearing  it,  and  the  pa- 
late is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  dishes  which  at  first 
disgusted  it.  That  by  long  habit  of  carrying  a  bur- 
then, we  lose,  in  great  part,  our  sensibility  of  its 
weight,  any  man  may  be  convinced  by  putting  on 
for  an  hour  the  armour  of  our  ancestors  ;  for  he  will 
scarcely  believe  that  men  would  have  had  much  in- 
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clination  to  marches  and  battles^  encumbered  and 
opprctsed^  as  he  will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient 
panoply.  Yet  the  heroes  that  overran  regions^  and 
stormed  towns  in  iron  accoutrements^  he  knows  not 
to  have  been  bigger^  and  has  no  reason  to  imagine 
them  stronger  than  the  present  race  of  men ;  he, 
therefore^  must  conclude,  thstt  their  peculiar  powers 
were  conferred  only  by  peculiar  habits,  and  that  their 
familiarity  mth  the  dress  of  war  enabled  them  to 
move  in  it  with  ease,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present  . 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  permanent 
than  pleasure.  Uneasiness  gives  way  by  slow  de^ 
grees,  and  is  long  before  it  quits  its  possession  of  the 
sensory ;  but  all  our  gratifications  are  volatile^  va*L 
grant,  and  easily  dissipated.  The  fragrance  of  the 
jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the  enjoyment  of  a  few 
moments,  and  the  Indian  wanders  among  his  nathre 
spices,  without  any  sense  of  their  exhalations.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  show,  by  many  instanoe^y 
what  all  mankind  confess,  by  an  incessant  call  6r 
variety,  and  restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  whidi 
they  value  only  because  uiipossessed. 

Something  similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  observed 
in  effects  produced  immediately  upon  the  mind ;  no- 
thing can  strongly  strike  or  affect  us,  but  what  i| 
rare  or  sudden.  The  most  important  events,  whea 
they  become  familiar,  are  no  longer  considered  wi& 
wonder  or  solicitude,  and  that  which  at  first  fillet 
up  our  whole  attention,  and  left  no  place  for  taxf 
other  thought,  is  soon  thrust  aside  into  some  remote 
repository  of  the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  lumber 
of  the  memory,  overlooked  and  neglected. '  Thus  hit 
the  mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  simili* 
^ude  is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  npcm 
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the  body  is  very  Kttle  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
will ;  no  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invigorate 
his  senses^  prolong  the  agency  of  any  impu£e^  or 
continue  the  presence  of  any  image  traced  upon  the 
eye^  or  any  sound  infused  into  the  ear.  But  our 
ioeas  are  more  subjected  to  choice ;  we  can  call  them 
be£ne  us^  and  command  their  stay^  we  can  facilitate 
and  promote  their  recurrence,  we  can  either  repress 
their  intrusion,  or  hasten  their  retreat.  It  is,  there- 
fore^ the  business  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select 
among  numberless  objects  striving  for  our  notice, 
such  as  may  enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our 
views^  and  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is 
to  be  made  with  very  little  regard  to  rareness  or  fre- 
quency ;  for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  because  it  is 
either  rare  or  common,  but  because  it  is  adapted  to 
some  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us  to  supply  some 
deficiency  of^our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father  of 
mankind  as  seized  with  norror  and  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of 
vision.  For  surely  nothing  can  so  much  disturb  the 
passions,  or  perplex  the  intellects  of  man,  as  the  dis- 
ruption of  ms  union  with  visible  nature ;  a  separa- 
tion from  all  that  has  hitherto  delighted  or  engaged 
him ;  a  change  not  only  of  the  place,  but  the  man- 
ner of  his  being ;  an  entrance  into  a  state  not  sim- 
ply which  he  knows  not,  but  which  perhaps  he  has 
not  faculties  to  know ;  an  immediate  and  percepti- 
ble communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and, 
what  is  above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final 
sentence  and  unalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
frequent  occasions  of  contemplating  mortality,  can, 
without  emotion,  see  generations  of  men  pass  away, 
and  are  at  leisure  to  establish  modes  of  sorrow,  and 
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adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death.  We  can  look  upon 
funeral  pomp  as  a  common  spectacle  in  which  we 
have  no  concern,  and  turn  away  from  it  to  trifles  and 
amusements^  \vithout  dejection  of  look^  or  inquietude 
of  heart. 

It  is>  indeed^  apparent  from  the  constitution  of  the - 
worlds  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts; 
and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the  last  hour^ liow- 
ever  it  may  become  the  solitude  of  a  monastery^  is  in- 
consistent with  many  duties  of  common  life.  But 
surely  the  remembrance  of  death  ought  to  predomi- 
nate m  our  minds,  as  an  habitual  and  settled  princi- 
ple, always  operating,  though  not  always  perceived; 
and  our  attention  should  seldom  wander  so  far  from 
our  own  condition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by 
sight  of  an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not 
how  soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  of  which^ 
though  we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  may  secore 
the  consequence. 

Every  mstance  of  death  may  justly  awaken  cor 
fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  frequency  so 
much  weakens  its  effect,  that  we  are  seldom  alann^ 
ed  unless  some  close  connexion  is  broken^  some 
scheme  frustrated,  or  some  hope  defeated.  ManT« 
therefore,  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepitooe 
without  any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life,  biecaase 
they  are  wholly  involved  within  themselves,  and  look 
on  others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  common  earthj 
without  any  expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  inten- 
tion of  bestowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance^  ex- 
cite little  sensibility,  unless  they  affect  us  more  nearly 
than  as  sharers  in  the  conmion  interest  of  mankind; 
that  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  being  remem- 
bered and  lamented,  is  often  mortified  when  we  re- 
mark how  little  concern  is  caused  by  the  eternal 
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departure  even  of  those  who  have  passed  their  lives 
with  public  honours,  and  been  distinguished  by  ex- 
traoroinary  performances.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
r^arded  with  tenderness  except  by  a  few.  That 
merit  which  gives  greatness  and  renown,  diffuses  its 
influence  to  a  wide  compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  every 
single  breast ;  it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  com- 
mon spectators,  and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote 
stars^  of  which  the  light  reaches  us,  but  not  the 
heat.  The  wit,  the  hero,  the  philosopher,  whom 
their  tempers  or  their  fortunes  have  hmdered  from 
intimate  relations,  die,  without  any  other  effect  than 
tkat  of  adding  a  new  topic  to  the  conversation  of 
the  day.  They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  con- 
viction of  the  ft'agility  of  our  nature,  because  none 
had  any  particular  interest  in  their  lives,  or  was 
united  to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  en- 
deaihnents. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their 
Irves  were  applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at  last  in 
the  ground  without  "the  common  honour  of  a  stone ; 
because  by  those  excellencies  with  which  many  were 
delighted,  none  had  been  obliged,  and,  though  they 
had  many  to  celebrate,  they  had  none  to  love  them. 
'  Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at  least  of 
common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally 
observed  to  grow  less  tender  as  they  advance  in  age. 
He  who,  when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  loss  of 
every  companion,  can  look  in  time  without  concern, 
upon  the  grave  into  which  his  last  friend  was  thrown, 
and  into  which  himself  is  ready  to  fall ;  not  that  he 
is  more  willing  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that  he  is 
more  familiar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore, 
is  not  alarmed  so  far  as  to  consider  how  much  nearer 
he  approaches  to  his  end  But  this  is  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  tyraxmy  of  accident,  and  to  suffer  our 
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reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare  for  that  state^  • 
into  which  it  shows  us  that  we  must  some  time  en- 
ter ;  and  the  summons  is  more  loud  and  piercings  as  , 
the  event  of  which  it  warns  us  is  at  less  distance. 
To  neglect  at  any  time  preparation  for  deaths  i&  to 
sleep  on  our  post  at  a  siege;  but  to  omit  it  in. old 
age^  is  to  sleep  at  an  attadc. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of.  the  most  i 
striking  passages  m  the  visions  of  Quevedo,  which.  ^ 
stigmatises  those  as  fools  who  complain  that  they 
failed  of  happiness  by  sudden  death.  '  How^'  says  ■  i 
he,  ^  can  death  be  sudden  to  a  being  who  always  < 
knew  that  he  must  die^  and  that  the  time  of  lus  ' 
death  was  uncertain  ?' 

Since  business  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  oar 
attention  away  from  a  future  state^  some  admonitioa.  . ; 
is  frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to  our  minds^  and    . 
what  can  more  properly  renew  the  impression  than 
the  examples  of  mortality  which  every  day  supplies?' 
The  great  incentive  to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that    . 
we  must  die ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  acciU" 
tom  ourselves,  whenever  we  see  a  funeral,  to  consi-     , 
der  how  soon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number  of 
those  whose  probation  is  past,  and  whose  happiness 
or  misery  shall  endure  for  ever. 
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Tom  tape  mottrwn  ded^pi  FabuUum,  quid 
Mtrarit,  Auk?  Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  est. 

MA&T.  Kt.  Xiu  51. 

You  wonder  I've  so  little  wit. 
Friend  John,  so  often  to  be  bit,-* 
None  better  guard  against  a  cheat, 
Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete. 

p.  LEWIS. 

Suspicion,  However  necessary  it  may  be  to  our  safe 
passage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by  fraud  and 
malice,  has  been  always  considered,  when  it  exceeds 
the  common  measures,  as  a  token  of  depravity  and 
corruption ;  and  a  Greek  writer  of  sentences  has  laid 
down  as  a  standing  maxim,  that  '  he  who  believes 
not  another  on  his  oath,  knows  himself  to  be  per« 
jured.' 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we  know 
not,  only  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with  some- 
thing that  we  know :  whoever,  tnerefore,  is  overrun 
with  suspicion,  and  detects  artifice  and  stratagem  in 
every  proposal,  must  either  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence or  observation  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
been  taught  to  avoid  fraud  by  having  often  suffered 
or  seen  treachery,  or  he  must  derive  his  judgement 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  disposition,  and 
impute  to  others  the  same  inciinations  which  he  feels 
predominant  in  himself. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life. 
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and  observing  the  arts  by  which  negb'gence  is  sur- 
prised, timidity  overborne,  and  credulity  amused,  re-  * 
quires  either  great  latitude  of  converse  and  long  ac-  \ 
quaintance  with  business^  or  uncommon  activity  of  ^ 
vigilance,   and  acufeness  of  penetration.     Wnen,  * 
therefore,  a  young  man,  not  distinguished  by  vigoiir  > 
of  intellect,  comes  into  the  world  full  of  scruples  and  ^ 
diffidence ;  makes  a  bargain  with  many  provisional  ' 
limitations;  hesit^es  in  his  answer  to  a  obmmoA  ' 
question,  lest  more  should  be  intended  than  he  cu  ' 
immediately  discover ;  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting 
the  projects  of  his  acquaintance;   considers  every 
caress  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  feels  neither  gra^ 
titude  nor  affection  from  the  tenderness  of  his  friends^ 
because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tender- 
ness but  for  himself;   whatever  expectations  thia 
early  s^acity  may  raise  of  his  fbture  eminenee  a^ . 
riches,  I  can  seldom  forbear  to  consider  him  aa  • 
wretch  incapable  of  generosity  or  benevolence,  aa  • 
villain  early  completed  beyond  the  need  of  commot 
opportunities  and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  class,  instmctioa  and  (idiiiiMii 
tioa  are  generally  thrown  away,  because  they  oonai* 
der  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  understandii^^ 
they  are  misled  at  the  same  time  by  the  two  great 
seducers  of  the  worlds  vanity  and  interest,  and  not 
only  look  upon  those  who  act  with  openness  aoad 
confidence,  as  condemned  by  their  prindples  to  ob* 
scurity  and  want,  but  as  contemptible  for  narrows 
ness  of  comprehension,  shortness  of  views,  and  slovr* 
ness  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  with  the  men- 
tion of  policy  in  public  transactions,  and  of  art  in 
private  afilairs;  they  have  been  considered  as  tlia 
effects  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattainable  by  omis 
of  the  comnum  level :  yet  I  have  not  found  many 
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citber  of  ait  or  pcJicT,  tk^  reqniRd 
stnpeodoos  efiTts  of  intellect:.  «r  migbt  not 
kaiv  been  elciud  by  ftbebood  and  impuJenw,  with* 
mtt  iht  9sas$aace  of  anj  odier  poweis.  To  prafeas 
wbat  be  does  sot  nmn,  to  promise  wbat  he  cuuma 
fmimm,  to  faster  anhition  with  pnoispects  of  promo* 
tMB,  and  BiiaflrT  with  hopes  of  relief  >  to  sooth  pride 
with  mppeaianceg  of  suhmissioa,  and  appease  enmity 
W  hianmAments  and  bribes,  can  suiely  imfdr  Bo- 
ning more  or  greater  than  a  mind  deroted  m-hoUy 
to  its  own  pmpoeesy  a  £ioe  that  cannot  blush,  and  a 
beait  that  cannot  fed. 

Thew  pracdees  are  so  mean  and  base,  that  he  who 
finds  in  nimsdf  no  tendency  to  nse  diem,  cannot 
eaailj  beliere  that  they  are  considered  by  otlwrs  with 
ICM  deteatatioa;  he/  theref(ire>  snffen  himself  to 
ahunber  in  &lse  aecurily,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  those 
iHio  ^ppland  tbdr  own  subtilty,  because  t&ey  know 
haw  to  steal  upon  his  sleep>  and  exult  in  the  success 
whidi  they  oonld  never  have  obtained,  had  they  not 
attempted  a  man  better  than  themselves,  who  n-as 
hindered  £ntm  obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by 
MW,  bnt  by  innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and  rest- 
less, that  it  is  Tery  justly  appointed  the  concomitant 
of  gnilt.  It  is  said,  that  no  tc»rture  is  equal  to  the 
inhibitioa  of  sleep  long  continued ;  a  pain  to  which 
tlite  state  of  that  man  bears  a  very  exact  analogy,  who 
dares  never  give  rest  to  his  vigilance  and  circum- 
qpecdon^  bnt  considers  himself  as  surrounded  by  se- 
cret fees,  and  fears  to  intrust  his  children,  or  his 
friend  with  the  secret  that  throbs  in  his  breast,  and 
the  anxieties  that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at 
this  expense,  those  evils  to  which  easiness  and  friend- 
ihip  might  have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  buy  safety 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
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satirist,  to  save  life,  by  losing  all  for  which  a  wise 
man  would  live. 

When,  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Ca- 
merarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  displaying 
their  felicity,  and  each  boasting  the  advantages  of 
his  own  dominions,  one,  who  possessed  a  country  nol 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  cities,  or  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak,  and  the  rest  listened 
between  pity  and  contempt,  till  he  declared,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  territories,  that  he  could  travel  throng 
them  without  a  guard,  and,  if  he  was  weary,  sleep 
in  safety  upon  the  lap  of  the  first  man  wnom  he 
should  meet;  a  commendation  which  would  have 
been  ill  exchanged  for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures^ 
or  streams. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to 
happiness :  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally 
suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspicious  will  quick- 
ly be  corrupt.  It  is  too  common  for  us  to  learn  the 
frauds  by  which  ourselves  have  suffered;  men  who  ait 
once  persuaded  that  deceit  will  be  employed  against 
them,  sometimes  think  the  same  arts  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too 
well  established  to  give  waiy  to  example,  or  be  shaken 
by  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  di« 
minisned  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zealous  fiwr 
the  happiness  of  those  by  whom  they  imagine  their 
own  happiness  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion  has 
been  strongly  impressed  by  long  intercourse  with  the  • 
world,  inflexible  and  severe,  not  easily  softened  by 
submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or  subdued  by  sup- 
plication. Frequent  experience  of  counterfeited  mi* 
series  and  dissembled  virtue,  in  time  overcomes  that 
disposition  to  tenderness  and  sympathy,  which  is  so 
powerful  in  our  younger  years ;  and  they  that  hap- 
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pen  to  petition  the  old  for  compassion  or  assistance^, 
are  doomed  to  languish  without  regard^  and  suffer 
for  the  crimes  of  men  who  have  formerly  been  found 
undeserving  or  ungrateful. 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  de- 
pravation of  mankind^  when  they  relate^  without  cen^ 
sure^  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which  the  virtues 
of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  destruction.  A  ship 
comes  before  a  port^  weather-beaten  and  shattered^ 
and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of  repairing  their 
breaches^  supplying  themselves  ^vith  necessaries^  or 
burying  their  dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants 
inclines  them  to  consent^  the  strangers  enter  the  town 
with  weapons  concealed^  hiU.  suddenly  upon  their 
beneflEU^tors^  destroy  those  that  make  resistance^  and 
become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return  home  rich 
with  plunder^  and  their  success  is  recorded  to .  en- 
courage imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws^  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted with  some  regard  to  the  universal  interest  of 
man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as  enemies  to  the 
community  of  nature^  who  suffer  hostility  to  vacate 
the  unalterable  laws  of  right,  and  pursue  tneir  private 
advantage  by  means  which,  if  once  established,  must 
destroy  kindfness,  cut  off  from  every  man  all  hopes,  of 
assistance  from  another,  and  fill  the  world  with  per- 
petual suspicion  and  implacable  malevolence.  What- 
ever is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored,  and  those 
who  have  conquered  by  such  treachery,  may  be  justly 
denied  the  protection  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  oiuy  of  the 
particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the 
diminution  of  that  confidence  which  constitutes  not 
only  the  ease  but  the  existence  of  society.  He  that 
suffers  by  imposture  has  too  often  his  virtue  more  im- 
paired than  his  fortune.  But  as  it  is  necessary  not  la 
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invite  robbery  by  supineness^  so  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
suppress  tenderness  by  suspicion;  it  is  better  to  suf- 
fer wrong  than  to  do  it^  and  happier  to  be  sometimes 
cheated  than  not  to  trust. 
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Vides,  ut  aUd  stei  fuve  candidum 
Soracte :  nee  jam  ttutineani  onus 
SUva  lakoranles,r^ 

HOE.  CAB;.!.  9.  1. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Oppress  the  lab*  ring  woods  below. 

DETDnr. 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an  actiYO 
being,  always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  strusgliiig 
for  something  yet  unenjoyed  with  unwearied  pro- 
gression, the  world  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
adapted  to  this  disposition  of  the  mind ;  it  is  formed 
to  raise  expectations  by  constant  vicissitudes,  and  to 
obviate  satiety  by  perpetual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  something  to 
revive  our  curiosity  and  engage  our  attention.  In 
the  dusk  of  the  morning,  we  watch  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  see  the  day  diversify  the  douds,  and  open 
new  prospects  in  its  gradual  advance.  After  a  tew 
hours,  we  see  the  shades  lengthen  and  the  light  de- 
cline, till  the  sky  is  resigned  to  a  multitude  of  shin- 
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lit^Strent  from  each  other  in  mi^mtuile  and 
ear.  The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we 
mm  it ;  the  woods  offer  their  shades,  and  the 
£eir  harvests ;  the  hil!  flatters  with  an  exten- 
ew,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fru- 
t,  and  flowers. 

I  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of 
loen  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of  sea- 
nd  a  perpetuity  of  spring;  Lut  I  ani  not  cer- 
pt,  in  this  state  of  imaginary  happiness,  they 
lade  sufficient  provision  for  that  insatiable  de- 
)f  new  gratifications,  which  seems  particularly 
lacterize  the  nature  of  man.  Our  sense  of  de- 
■  in  a  great  measure  comparative,  and  arises  at 
nm  the  sensations  whidi  we  feci,  and  those 
we  remember  :  thus  ease  after  torment  is  plea- 
r  a  time,  and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated 
lie  body,  chilled  mth  the  weatltcr,  is  gradually 
one  its  natural  tepidity;  but  the  jov  ceases 
ive  nave  forgot  the  cold ;  we  must  lall  below 
sain,  if  we  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and  purchase 
licity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is,  thcreibre,  not 
W,  that,  however  the  fancy  may  be  amused 
ee  description  of  regions  in  which  no  wind  is 
tK>t  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  no  scenes  ore  dis- 
but  valleys  enamelled  with  unfading  flowers, 
tods  waving  their  perennial  verdure,  we  should 
;tOW  weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughts 
ih  for  want  of  other  subjects,  call  on  Heaven 
*  wonted  round  of  seasons,  and  think  ourselves 
It  recompensed  for  the  inconveniences  of  sum- 
a  winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the  calnmess 
Odness  of  the  intermediate  variations. 
jrj  season  has  its  particular  power  of  striking 
lid.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintry 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  jwnsive  and  jiru- 
k3 
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found  astonishment ;  as  the  variety  of  the  scene  is 
lessened^  its  grandeur  is  increased ;  and  the  mind  ig 
swelled  at  once  by  the  mingled  ideas  of  the  present 
and  the  past^  of  the  beauties  which  have  vanished 
from  the  eyes^  and  the  waste  and  desolation  that  are 
now  before  them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton^  that  he  who  neglects  to 
visit  the  country  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  pleasures 
that  are  then  in  their  first  bloom  and  fragrance,  is 
guilty  of  sullenness  against  nature.  If  we  allot  dif- 
ferent duties  to  different  seasons^  he  may  be  charged 
^vith  equal  disobedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  who 
looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and  leafless  woods,  without 
seriousness  and  awe.  Spring  is  the  season  of  gaiety, 
and  winter  of  terror ;  in  spring,  the  heart  of  tran- 
quillity dances  to  the  melody  of  the  groves,  and  the 
eye  of  benevolence  sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happiness 
and  plenty :  in  the  winter,  compassion  melts  at  uni- 
versal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at  the 
wailings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in 
distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  hea- 
viness and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them  beyond 
the  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its  full  vigour 
that  habitual  sympathy  and  tenderness,  which,  in  a 
world  of  so  much  misery,  is  necessary  to  the  ready 
discharge  of  our  most  important  duties.  The  winter, 
therefore,  is  generally  celebrated  as  the  proper  sea- 
son for  domestic  merriment  and  gaiety.  We  are  sel- 
dom invited  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad 
for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
with  more  satis&ction  to  our  coverts,  and  when  we 
have  heard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt  the  gripe 
of  the  frost,  congratulate  each  other  with  more  glad- 
ness upon  a  close  room,  an  easy  chair,  a  large  fire,  and 
a  smoking  dinner. 
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Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and 
^^nversation.  Differences,  we  know,  are  never  so  ef- 
fectually laid  asleep,  as  by  some  common  calamity : 
an  enemy  unites  all  to  wnom  he  threatens  danger. 
The  rigour  of  winter  brings  generally  to  the  same 
fire-side  those,  who,  by  the  opposition  of  inclinations, 
or  difference  of  employment,  moved  in  various  direc- 
turns  through  the  other  parts  of  the  year  ;  and  when 
they  have  met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  interest  to 
remain  together,  they  endear  each  other  by  mutual 
compliances,  and  often  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  season^  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all  its  se^ 
verities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination,  the  winter 
is  generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  si* 
lence  produce  oomposure  of  mind  and  concentration 
of  ideas ;  and  the  privation  of  external  pleasure  na^ 
turally  causes  an  effort  to  find  entertainment  within. 
This  18  the  time  in  which  those,  whom  literature  en- 
aUes  to  find  amusements  for  themselves,  have  more 
than  common  convictions  of  their  own  happiness. 
When  they  are  condemned  by  the  elements  to  retire- 
ment, and  debarred  from  most  of  the  diversions  which 
are  called  in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  they  can  find 
new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  preserve  themselves  from 
that  weariness  which  hangs  always  flagging  upon  the 
vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets  and 
philosophers ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  should  be  employed  in  the  minute  busi- 
ness of  common  life ;  minute  indeed,  not  if  we  con- 
sider its  influence  upon  our  happiness,  but  if  we  re- 
spect the  abilities  requisite  to  conduct  it.  These 
must  necessarily  be  more  dependent  on  accident  for 
the  means  of  spending  agreeably  those  hours  which 
their  occupations  leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges 
them  to  allow  to  relaxation.     Yet  even  on  these  I 
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would  willingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
time^  as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  care* 
less  hours  amusements  of  more  use  and  dignity  than 
the  common  games^  which  not  only  weary  the  mind 
without  improving  it^  but  strengthen  the  passions  of  I 
envy  and  avarice^  and  often  lead  to  fraud  and  to  pro- 
fusion^ to  corruption  and  to  ruin.   It  is  unworthy  of 
a  reasonable  being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  tune 
allotted  us^  without  some  tendency^  either  direct  or  ^ 
oblique^  to  the  end  of  our  existence.    And  thoo^ 
every  moment  cannot  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  ^ 
regular  improvement  of  our  knowledge^  or  in  the 
stated  practice  of  a  moral  or  religious  duty^  yet  none  ^ 
should  be  so  spent  as  to  exclude  wisdom  or  virtne^  ^ 
or  pass  ^vithout  possibility  of  qualifying  us  nune  or   ^_ 
less  for  the  better  employment  of  those  which  axe  te  ^ 
come.  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honeifc  * 
conversation^  without  being  able^  when  we  rise  fircn  ^ 
it^  to  please  ourselves  with  having  given  or  reoeivBd  '^ 
some  advantages ;  but  a  man  may  shuffle  cards,  or  ^ 
rattle  dice>  from  noon  to  midnight^  without  traouig  ^ 
any  new  idea  in  his  mind^  or  being  able  to  recollect  ^ 
the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his  gain  or  loss,  and 
a  confused  remembrance  of  agitated  passions  and 
clamorous  altercations. 

However^  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
precept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving  hffW 
to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  them^  may  consi- 
der which  of  their  past  amusements  fills  them  now 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and.  resolve  to  repeat 
those  gratifications  of  which  the  pleasure  is  most  dnr- 
able. 
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JDiscUe  Justitiam  moniti,—^ 

VIRG.  MV.  vi.  620« 

Hear»  and  be  just^— ■ 

Among  questions  which  have  been  discussed  with- 
out any  approach  to  decision,  may  be  numbered  thd 
precedency  or  superior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to 
another,  which  has  long  furnished  a  subject  of  dis- 
pate  to  men  whose  leisure  sent  them  out  into  the 
intellectual  world  in  search  of  employment,  and  who 
hare,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  withheld  from  the 
practice  of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for  its  ad- 
vancement and  diligence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alleged  as  a 

Sroof  of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which  Provi- 
enoe  has,  I  think,  universally  displayed,  by  making 
attainments  easy  in  proportion  as  they  are  necessary* 
That  all  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  practised, 
is  without  difficulty  discoverable,  because  ignorance 
or  uncertainty  would  immediately  involve  the  world 
in  confusion  and  distress  ,*  but  which  duty  ought  to 
be  most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate,  with- 
out inconvenience,  so  all  be  diligently  performed  as 
there  is  opportunity  or  need :  for  upon  practice,  not 
upon  opinion,  depends  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
and  controversies  merely  speculative  are  of  small  im- 
portjance  in  themselves,  however  they  may  have  some- 
times heated  a  disputant,  or  provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  the  evangelical  histories,  without  o\)- 
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serving  how  little  he  favoured  the  vanitv  of  inquisi- 
tiveness ;  how  much  more  rarely  he  condescended  to 
satisfy  curiosity^  than  to  relieve  distress ;  and  how 
much  he  desired  that  his  followers  should  rather 
excel  in  goodness  than  in  knowledge.    His  precepts    ' 
tend  immediately  to  the  rectification  of  the  taml 
principles^  and  the  direction  of  daily  conduct,  with-    ' 
out  ostentation^  without  art^  at  once  irrefragable  and    ' 
plain^  such  as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily 
conceive^  and  of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  mean-    ' 
ing^  but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it. 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us  in  our 
transactions  with  others^  is  remarkably  dear  and  oonw 
prehensive :  ^  Whatsoever  ye  would  tnat  men  should 
do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  them.'  A  law  by  which  ' 
every  claim  of  right  may  be  immediately  adjusted, 
as  ^  as  the  private  conscience  requires  to  be  infoini- 
ed ;  a  law  of  which  every  man  may  find  the  exposi- 
tion in  his  own  breast,  and  which  may  always  be 
observed  without  any  other  qualifications  than  ho- 
nesty of  intention  and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry  havo 
been  subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which  have  dark- 
ened their  own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  universal  prin- 
ciple, they  have  inquired  whether  a  man,  oonscioiaa 
to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes,  be  bound  to  gra- 
tify them  in  another.  But  surely  there  needed  no 
long  deliberation  to  conclude,  that  the  desires,  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  measure  of  right, 
must  be  such  as  we  approve,  and  that  we  ought  to 
pay  no  regard  to  those  expectations  in  others  which 
we  condemn  in  ourselves,  and  which,  however  they 
may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our 
duty  to  resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have  been 
produced  as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  direction  of 
conscience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great  rule,  is  that 
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of  a  criminal  asking  mercy  of  his  judge^  who  cannot 
but  know^  that  if  he  was  in  the  state  of  the  suppli- 
cant^ he  should  desire  that  pardon  which  he  now 
denies.  The  difficulty  of  this  sophism  will  vanish, 
if  we  remember  that  the  parties  are>  in  reality,  on 
one  side  the  criminal,  and  on  the  other  the  commu- 
nity, of  which  the  magistrate  is  only  the  minister, 
ana  by  which  he  is  intrusted  with  the  public  safety. 
The  magistrate,  therefore,  in  pardoning  a  man  un- 
worthy of  pardon,  betrays  the  trust  with  which  he 
is  invested,  gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and,  ap- 
parently, does  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others 
would  ao  to  him.  Even  the  community,  whose  right 
is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy,  is  bound 
by  those  laws  which  r^ard  the  great  republic  of 
mankind,  and  cannot  justi^  such  forbearance  as  may 
promote  wickedness,  and  lessen  the  general  confi- 
dence and  security  in  which  all  have  an  equal  inte- 
Test>  and  which  all  are  therefore  bound  to  maintain. 
For  this  reason,  the  state  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a 
general  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to 
such  as  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  against 
the  laws  of  common  morality,  equally  acknowledged 
by  all  nations,  because  no  people  can,  without  infrac- 
tion of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  incite, 
by  prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those  practices 
in  anotner  dominion,  which  they  would  themselves 
punish  in  their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  in 
those  by  whom  this  great  rule  has  been  commented 
and  dilated,  is  the  confusion  of  what  the  exacter 
casuists  are  careful  to  distinguish,  debts  of  justice, 
and  debts  of  charity.  The  immediate  and  primary 
intention  of  this  precept,  is  to  establish  a  rule  of  jus- 
tice, and  I  know  not  whether  invention  or  sophistry 
can  start  a  single  difficulty  to  retard  its  appucalioiv 
when  it  is  thus  expressed  and  explained,  jLet  eveiy 
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man  allow  the  claim  of  right  in  another,  which  he 
should  think  himself  entitled  to  make  in  the  like 
circumstances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  of  charity,  or  dntiei 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  required  hy 
justice,  but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  admits  in  ita 
own  nature  greater  complication  of  circumstancei 
and  greater  latitude  of  choice.  Justice  is  indispeiiFi 
sably  and  universally  necessary,  and  what  is  neoe»- 
sary  must  always  be  limited,  uniform,  and  distiiict. 
But  beneficence,  though  in  general  equally  enjmned 
by  our  religion,  and  equally  needful  to  the  concili- 
ation of  the  divine  favour,  is  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
with  regard  to  its  single  acts,  elective  and  voluntary. 
We  may  certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellotr- 
beings,  allow  in  the  distribution  of  kindness  smne- 
thing  to  our  affections,  and  change  the  measure  of 
our  liberality  according  to  our  opinions  and  pros- 
pects, our  hopes  and  fears.  This  rule,  therefore,  is 
not  equally  determinate  and  absolute  with  respect  to 
offices  of  kindness  and  acts  of  liberality,  because  li- 
berality and  kindness,  absolutely  determined,  would 
lose  their  nature ;  for  how  could  we  be  called  tender, 
or  charitable,  for  giving  that  which  we  are  positively 
forbidden  to  withhold  ? 

Yet  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  our  bene- 
ficence, no  other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this  pre- 
cept affords  us,  for  we  can  only  know  what  others 
suffer  or  want,  by  considering  how  we  should  be 
affected  in  the  same  state ;  nor  can  we  proportion 
our  assistance  by  any  other  rule  than  that  oi  doinff 
what  we  should  then  expect  from  others.  It  indeed 
generally  happens  that  the  giver  and  receiver  differ 
in  their  opinions  of  generosity  ;  the  same  partiality 
to  his  own  interest  inclines  one  to  large  expectations, 
and  the  other  to  sparing  distributions.  Perhaps  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature  will  scarcely  suffer  a  many 
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prouiiiig  under  the  pressure  of  distress^  to  judge 
i^tly  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  think  they 
la^e  oone  enough,  till  his  deliverance  is  completed ; 
lot,  therefore,  what  we  might  wish,  but  what  we 
sould  demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to  grant, 
dnoe,  though  we  can  easily  know  how  mudi  we 
ni^t  claim,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  we 
ihoold  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  vo- 
imtary  and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safest  for  minds 
lot  oppressed  with  superstitious  fears  to  determine 
ig^dnst  their  own  inclinations,  and  secure  themselves 
Tom  deficiency,  by  doing  more  than  they  believe 
itrictly  necessary.  For  of  this  every  man  may  be 
«tiin,  that  if  he  were  to  exchange  conditions  with 
lis  dependant,  he  should  expect  more  than,  with  the 
itmost  exertion  of  his  ardour,  he  now  will  prevail 
ipon  himself  to  perform ;  and  when  reason  nas  no 
etded  rule,  and  our  passions  are  striving  to  mislead 
la,  it  is  surely  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the 
ide  of  safety. 
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{hnma  Castor  etmSf  tic  Jiet  vi  omnia  vendas, 

MART.  KF.  vii.  97. 

Who  buys  without  discretion,  buys  to  sell. 

"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
''  SIR, 

'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  good-wiHL 
vy  any  formal  j)rai3iC!&^  when  I  b&ve  informed  youi 
ri>if'  XVII.  Xr 
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that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  most  laboriout 

and  zealous  virtuoso  that  the  present  age  has  had  the  t 
honour  of  producing,  and  that  inconveniences  have 

been  brought  upon  me  by  an  unextinguishable  ardour  i»: 

of  curiosity^  and  an  unshaken  perseverance  in  the  ti 

acquisition  of  the  productions  of  art  and  nature.  n 

'^  It  was  observed^  from  my  entrance  into  the  j^ 

worlds  that  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my  du-  !£. 

position^  and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very  early  ^ 

tokens  of  superior  genius.     I  was  always  an  enemr  < 

to  trifles ;  the  playthings  which  my  mother  bestowed  r 

upon  me  I  immediately  broke^  that  I  might  discover  "v) 

tne  method  of  their  structure,  and  the  causes  of  their  ^ 

motions ;  of  all  the  toys  with  which  children  are  de^  f:-^ 

lighted  I  valued  onlymy  coral^  and  as  soon  as  I  could  % 

speak,  asked,  like  JPieresc,  innumerable  questiooi  ^ 

which  the  maids  about  me  could  not  resolve.     As  I  n 

grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and,  -,^ 

instead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  diversionay  ^ 

made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and  never  walked  « 

into  the  fields  without  bringing  home  stones  of  re^  i 

markable  forms,  or  insects  of  some  uncommon  speciea.  • 

I  never  entered  an  old  house^  from  which  I  aid  not  > 
take  away  the  painted  glass,  and  often  lamented  that 

I  was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation  who  de-  i 
molished  the  convents  and  monasteries^  and  broke 
windows  by  law. 

"  Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid  ^ 
knowledge,  I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little  dis- 
turbance from  passions  and  appetites^  and  having  no  * 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  boys  and  girls,  who  : 
talked  of  plays,  politics,  fashions,  or  love,  I  carried  r 
on  my  inquiries  with  incessant  diligence^  and  had 
amassed  more  stones,  mosses,  and  shells,  than  are  to  ^ 
be  found  in  many  celebrated  collections,  at  an  age  in  m 
which  the  greatest  part  of  young  men  are  studying  m 
under  tutors^  or  endeavouring  to  recommend  thenh  ^ 
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selves  to  notice  by  their  dress^  their  air^  and  their 
levities. 

"  When  I  was  two  and  twenty  years  old^  I  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  my  father^  possessed  of  a  small 
estate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
toublic  funds,  and  must  confess  that  I  did  not  mudi 
lament  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  mean  parts,  bent 
rath^  upon  growing  rich  than  wise.  He  once  firetted 
at  the  expense  of  only  ten  shillings,  which  he  hap-^ 
pened  to  overhear  me  offering  for  the  sting  of  a  hor-« 
net,  though  it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which 
very  few  hornets  had  been  seen.  He  often  recom- 
mmded  to  me  the  study  of  physic,  in  which,  said  he, 
you  may  at  once  gratify  your  curiosity  after  natural 
history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by  benefitii^  man- 
kind. I  heard  him,  Mr.  Rambler,  with  pity,  and,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  elevating  a  mind  formed  to 
grovel,  suffered  him  to  please  himself  with  hoping 
that  I  should  some  time  follow  his  advice.  For  you 
know  that  there  are  men,  with  whom,  when  they 
have  once  settled  a  notion  in  their  heads,  it  is  to  very 
little  purpose  to  dispute. 

''  Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  very  soon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity,  and 
contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  rarities  as  re- 
quired only  judgement  and  industry,  and  when  once 
found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.  I  now  turned  my 
thoughts  to  Exotics  and  Antiques,  and  became  so 
well  known  for  my  generous  patronage  of  ingenious 
men,  that  my  levee  was  crowoed  with  visitants,  some 
to  see  my  museum,  and  others  to  increase  its  trea- 
sures, by  selling  me  whatever  they  had  brought  from 
other  countries. 

"  I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness  of 
conception,  which  contents  itself  with  cultivating 
some  single  comer  of  the  field  of  science ;  I  tooktlie 
whole  rqgioii  into  my  view^  and  wished  it  of  vest 
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greater  extent.  But  no  man's  power  can  be  equal 
to  his  ^vill.  I  was  forced  to  proceed  by  slow  degree^ 
and  to  purchase  what  chance  or  kin^ess  happened 
to  present.  I  did  not^  however^  proceed  without 
some  design^  or  imitate  the  indiscretion  of  tho6e>  who 
begin  a  thousand  collections^  and  finish  none.  Having 
been  always  a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  tQ 
collect  the  maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbaroiu 
times,  before  any  regular  surveys  or  just  observa- 
tions ;  and  have,  at  a  great  expense^  brought  together 
a  volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country  it 
laid  down,  according  to  its  true  situation,  and  by 
which,  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errors  of  the  an-y 
cient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 

"  But  my  ruling  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief  care 
has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of  the  Weldi 
in  wolves'  heads,  I  allowed  my  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had  exhausted  the  papilio- 
naceous tribe.  I  then  directed  them  to  the  pursuit 
of  other  animals,  and  obtained,  by  this  easy  method* 
most  of  the  grubs  and  .insects  wliich  land,  air,  or 
water,  can  supply.  I  have  three  species  of  earth- 
worms not  known  to  the  naturalists,  have  discovered 
a  new  ephemera,  and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were 
taken  torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have^  from 
my  own  ground,  the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  re- 
cord, and  once  accepted,  as  a  half-year's  rent  for  a 
field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains  than 
had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

"  One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own 
interest,  as  to  supply  me,  in  a  whole  summer,  with 
only  two  horse-flies,  and  those  of  little  more  than  the 
common  size ;  and  I  was  upon  tlic  brink  of  seizing 
for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune  threw  a  white  mole 
in  his  way,  for  which  he  was  not  only  forgiven^  but 
rewarded. 
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'^  The8e>howeT^^  were  petty  acquisitions^  and  made 
«t  s  tmall  expense;  nor  should  I  have  ventured  to 
xank  myself  among  the  virtuosi  without  better  claims. 
I  have  sufiered  nothing  worthy  the  regard  of  a  wise 
man  to  escape  my  notice :  I  have  ran^cked  the  old 
and  the  new  world,  and  been  equally  attentive  to  past 
•affes  and  the  present.  For  the  illustration  of  ancient 
history,  I  can  show  a  marble,  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tion, though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears,  from  some 
fan^en  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  Tuscan, 
and  therefore  probably  engraved  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  porphyry  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and  three  letters  broken 
off  by  a  learned  traveller  from  the  monuments  of 
Penepolis ;  a  piece  of  stone  which  paved  the  Areo- 
pagus of  Athens,  and  a  plate  without  figures  or  cha- 
racters, which  was  found  at  Corinth,  and  which  I 
therefore  believe  to  be  that  metal  which  was  once 
valued  before  gold.  I  have  sand  gathered  out  of  the 
Oranicus ;  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge  over  the 
Danube ;  some  <^  the  mortar  which  cemented  the 
water-course  of  Tarquin ;  a  horse-shoe  broken  on  the 
•Flaminian  way;  and  a  turf  with  five  daisies  dug 
iram  the  field  of  Pharsalia. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful 
collectors,  by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scientific 
wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  there  are 
few  regions  of  the  globe  which  are  not  honoured 
with  some  memorial  in  my  cabinets.  The  Persian 
monarchs  are  said  to  have  boasted  the  greatness  of 
their  empire,  by  being  served  at  their  tables  with 
drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube.  I  can  show 
one  vial,  of  which  the  water  was  formerly  an  icicle 
on  the  crags  of  Caucasus,  and  another  that  contains 
what  once  was  snow  on  the  top  of  Atlas ;  in  a  third 
18  dew  brushed  from  a  banana  in  the  garden  of  Is- 
imhaii^  madm  BBOtber,  brine  tbst  has  rolled  in  t]:i% 
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Pacific  ocean.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to 
a  man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which  my  la- 
bours have  procured  to  my  country ;  and  thercrarab 
I  shall  tell  you  that  Britain  can^  by  my  care,  bout 
of  a  snail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of  China  ; 
a  humming-bird  which  an  American  princess  wore 
in  her  ear ;  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  who  carried  the 
queen  of  Siam ;  the  skin  of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in 
the  palace  of  the  great  Mc^ul ;  a  riband  that  adorned 
one  of  the  maids  of  a  Turkish  sultana ;  and  a  scy- 
mitar  once  wielded  by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  great. 

'^  In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I  have 
been  careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsic  worth,  and 
real  usefulness,  without  regard  to  party  or  opinions. 
I  have  therefore  a  lock  of  Cromwell's  hair  in  a  box 
turned  from  a  piece  of  the  royal  oak ;  and  keep  in 
the  same  drawers,  sand  scraped  from  the  coffin  of 
king  Richard,  and  a  commission  signed  by  Henry  the 
Seventh.  I  have  equal  veneration  for  the  ruff  of 
£lizabeth  and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and 
should  lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of 
Raleigh,  and  a  stirrup  of  kmg  James.  I  have  paid 
the  same  price  for  a  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble 
of  queen  Mary;  for  a  fiir  cap  of  the  Czar,  and  a 
boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

"  You  will  easily  imagine  that  these  accumulatioiia 
were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of  my  fw- 
tune,  for  I  was  so  well  known  to  spare  no  cost,  that 
at  every  sale  some  bid  against  me  for  hire,  some  for 
sport,  and  some  for  malice ;  and  if  I  asked  the  prioe 
of  any  thing  it  was  sufficient  to  double  the  demand. 
For  curiosity,  trafficking  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth 
of  India  had  not  been  enough ;  and  I,  by  little  and 
little,  transferred  all  my  money  from  the  rands  to  my 
closet :  here  I  was  inclined  to  stop,  and  live  upon  my 
estate  In,  literary  leisure,  but  the  sale  of  the  Harleian 
collection  shook  my  resolution :  I  mortgaged  my  land 
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and  purchased  thirty  medals^  which  I  could  never 
find  before.  I  have  at  length  bought  till  I  can  buy 
no  longer^  and  the  cruelty  Si  my  creditors  has  seized 
my  repository ;  I  am^  therefore,  condemned  to  dis- 
perse what  the  labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble. 
I  submit  to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall, 
in  a  short  time,  declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet 
in  my  power,  sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  by  Ta- 
yermer  on  die  banks  of  the  Granges ;  for  which  I 
desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  will  re- 
commend my  catalogue  to  the  public. 

"  QUISQUILIUS." 


No.  83.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1751. 


^iJisi  utile  est  quodfadaSf  slulta  est  gloria. 

All  useless  science  is  an  empty  boast. 

Thb  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  has 
naturally  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  tnat  thirst 
after  curiosities,  which  often  draws  contempt  and 
ridicule  upon  itself,  but  which  is  perhaps  no  other- 
wise blameable,  than  as  it  wants  those  circumstantial 
recommendations  which  add  lustre  even  to  moral 
excellencies,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  indifferent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those  who 
possess  it,  that  they  might  probably  have  escaped  all 
censure,  had  they  been  able  to  agree  among  them- 
selves;  but  w  envy  and  competition  jiavc  divided  t\ie 
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republic  of  letters  into  factions^  they  have  neglected 
the  common  interest ;  each  has  called  in  foreign  aid> 
and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  own  cause  by  the 
frown  of  power^  the  hiss  of  ignorance,  and  the  cla- 
mour of  popularity.  They  have  all  engaged  in  fendsy 
till  by  mutual  hostilities  they  demolished  those  oat- 
works  which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  security, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  barbarians^  by  whom  every 
region  of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  different  studies  and  profesdant, 
may  be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation  of  re- 
proaches. The  collector  of  shells  and  stones  derides 
tlie  folly  of  him  who  pastes  leaves  and  flowers  upon 
paper,  pleases  himself  with  colours  that  are  percep- 
tibly fading;  and  amasses  with  care  what  cannot  be 
preserved.  The  hunter  of  insects  stands  amazed  that 
any  man  can  waste  his  short  time  upon  lifeless*  mat- 
ter^ while  many  tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  his- 
tory. Every  one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his 
own  study,  but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard, 
and  having  heated  his  imagination  with  some  feiYonr- 
ite  pursuit,  wonders  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not 
seized  with  the  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study  which 
seem  but  remotely  allied  to  useful  knowledge,  and  of 
little  importance  to  happiness  or  virtue ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  forbear  some  sallies  of  merriment,  or  expres- 
sions of  pity,  when  we  see  a  man  wrinkled  with 
attention,  and  emaciated  with  solicitude,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  questions,  of  which,  without  visible 
inconvenience,  the  world  may  expire  in  ignorance. 
Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  discourage  well-intended  hh 
hours  or  innocent  curiosity;  for  lie  who  is  employed 
in  searches,  which  by  any  deduction  of  consequences 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  com- 
parison of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  counteracts 
mg  happiness^  and  filfidg  the  world  with  wnnf  aad 
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dioger,  oonfiision  and  remorse.  No  man  can  per- 
6nn  80  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to  congratniate 
kmuelf  on  his  merits,  when  he  heholds  the  multi- 
tudes that  live  in  total  idleness,  and  have  never  yet 
cndeavonied  to  be  useful. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  inquiry, 
cr  to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new  discovery  may 
prodnoe.  He  who  suffers  not  his  faculties  to  lie  tor- 
pid, has  a  chance,  whatever  be  his  employment,  of 
doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The  man  that 
iiBt  ranged  the  woods  in  search  of  medicinal  springs, 
«r  dimbed  the  mountains  for  salutary  plants,  has 
nndoiibtedly  merited  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  how 
Badi  soever  his  frequent  miscarriages  might  excite 
tk  soom  of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears 
little  be  universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be 
tttuned,  for  all  that  is  great  was  at  first  little,  and 
me  to  its  present  bulk  by  gradual  accessions  and 
•oounulated  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assembling 
BMtter  for  contemplation,  are  doubtless  entitled  to 
•ome  degree  of  respect,  though  in  a  flight  of  gaiety 
it  be  easy  to  ridicule  their  treasure,  or  in  a  fit  of 
sollenness  to  despise  it.  A  man  who  thinks  only  on 
the  particular  object  before  him,  goes  not  away  much 
iDaminated  by  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hand- 
ling the  tooth  of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a 
]dii]o8ophical  eye,  than  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
which  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  the  ele- 
ments or  climates  to  which  they  are  appropriated ; 
and  of  all  natural  bodies  it  must  be  generally  con- 
fessed, that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infinite  wisdom, 
bear  their  testimony  to  the  supreme  reason,  and  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  new  raptures  of  gratitude  and  new 
moentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  examples  sf 
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mechanical  science  or  manual  ability^  is  imquesdoii« 
ably  useful,  even  when  the  things  themselves  are  of 
small  importance,  because  it  is  sdways  adyantageous 
to  know  how  fiEu*  the  human  powers  have  proceeded, 
and  how  much  experience  has  found  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  diligence.  Idleness  and  timidity  often  de- 
spair without  being  overcome,  and  forbear  attempts 
for  fear  of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the 
invigoration  of  £Eunt  endeavours,  by  showing  what 
has  been  already  performed.  It  may  sometimes  hap^ 
pen,  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  ingenuity  have  been 
exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles  and  exp^ 
dients  may  be  applied  to  more  valuable  purpotes^ 
and  the  movements,  which  put  into  acticm  macfaineB 
of  no  use  but  to  raise  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  may 
be  employed  to  drain  fens  or  manu£aioture  metals,  to 
assist  the  architect,  or  preserve  the  sailor. 

For  the  utensils,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  nft- 
tions,  which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  colleo- 
tions,  I  have  little  regard  when  they  are  valued  only 
because  they  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest  no  impnnr&- 
ment  of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they  are  not  all 
equally  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always  safely  deter- 
mined which  should  be  rejected  or  retained :  £or  they 
may  sometimes  unexpectedly  contribute  to  the  illus- 
tration of  history,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
commodities  of  the  country,  or  of  the  genius  and  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which  owe 
their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which  can  con- 
vey no  information,  nor  satisfy  any  rational  desire. 
Such  are  many  fragments  of  antiquity,  as  urns  and 
pieces  of  pavement ;  and  things  held  in  veneration 
only  for  having  been  once  the  property  of  some  emi- 
nent person,  as  the  armour  of  king  Henry ;  or  for 
having  been  used  on  some  remarkable  occasion,  as 
the  lanthern  of  Guy  Fa  wkes.  The  loss  or  preservation 
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9i  these  seems  to  be  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  can  I 
potxive  why  the  possession  of  them  should  be  co- 
Teted.  Yet,  perhaps,  even  this  curiosity  is  implanted 
by  nature  ;  and  when  I  find  Tully  confessing  of  hini- 
idf  that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the 
walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  had  fre- 
qiieated  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reverence 
iHiidh  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous,  has  paid  to 
die  ground  where  merit  has  been  buried,  I  am  afraid 
to  declare  against  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and 
an  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  regard,  which  we 
iiiTsliintarily  pay  to  the  meanest  relic  of  a  man  great 
and  illustrious,  is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  la« 
kv,  and  an  encouragement  to  expect  the  same  re<- 
loini,  if  it  be  sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
•adess ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  sometimes  culpable 
fer  confining  himself  to  business  below  his  geniusj 
aad  losing  in  petty  speculations,  those  hours,  by 
niiidi,  if  he  had  spent  them  in  nobler  studies,  he 
nudit  have  given  new  light  to  the  intellectual  world. 
It  18  never  without  grief,  that  I  find  a  man  capable 
of  ratiocination  or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this 
aeeradary  dass  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once 
discovered  a  method  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  emi- 
nence by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known 
the  sweets  of  a  life  blest  at  once  with  the  case  of 
idleness  and  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will  not 
easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the  toil  of  think- 
ing, or  leave  his  toys  and  trinkets  for  arguments  and 
principles,  arguments  which  require  circumspection 
and  vigilance,  and  principles  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained but  by  the  drudgery  of  meditation.  He  will 
g^bdly  shut  himself  up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and 
medals,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having 
tasted  the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  the  hope 
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of  seeing  their  own  country^  be  tempted  again  to  tlie 
dangers  of  the  sea. 

» 

'AAA.*  aurov  fi»vX.9*r»  fAtr*  ivi^art  Ktr^iyufif 

Lttrh  l(t9rr9fAtft  fUHf*i¥f  v»^t»v  n  XeJiwitu*   ODTM.  X.  96* 

—Whoso  tastes 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts ; 
Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends. 
But  quits  his  house,  his  country,  and  his  friends. 


Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  use  to  the  learned, 
as  heaps  of  stone  and  piles  of  timber  are  neoessonr 
to  the  architect.  But  to  dig  the  quarry  or  to  searai 
the  fields  requires  not  much  of  any  quality^  beyond 
stubborn  perseverance;  and  though  genius  must 
often  lie  unactive  without  this  humble  assistance^  yet 
this  can  claim  little  praise^  because  every  man  cad 
afford  it. 

To  mean  understandings  it  is  sufficient  honour  to 
be  numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labourers  of  learn- 
ing, but  different  abilities  must  find  different  tada. 
To  hew  stone^  would  have  been  unworthy  of  PaII»« 
dio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in  search  of  shells  and 
flowers  had  but  ill  suited  with  the  capacity  of  New* 
ton. 


No.  84.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  176L 


Cunarum  fueras  motor,  Charideme,  mearumg 

Et  jnieri  custos,  asdduutque  comes. 
Jam  mHU  nigrescunt  Unua  tudaria  harbaf"^ 
Sed  tUn  non  crevi,  te  twtter  viUicus  horra  .* 
Te  dispentator,  te  domut  ijtta  pavet^^ 
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Corripu,  observas,  quereris,  thuqiiria  ducis^ 
Et  vtr  a  feruUs  abstinet  ira  manum, 

MART.  EP.  xi.  40. 

Tou  rodced  my  cradle^  were  my  guide 
In  youth,  still  tending  at  my  side : 
But  now,  dear  Sir,  my  beard  is  grown, 
Stm  I*m  a  child  to  thee  alone.  • 
Our  steward,  butler,  cook  and  all 
Tou  fright,  nay,  e*en  the  very  wall ; 
Tou  piy,  and  frown,  and  growl,  and  chide, 
And  scarce  will  lay  the  rod  aside. 


r.  Lxwis. 


**  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
''SIB, 

**  You  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
tyrumy^  and  to  look  with  impartiality  upon  the 
world ;  I  shall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  you,  and 
hope  by  your  decision  to  be  set  free  from  unreason- 
able  restraints^  and  enabled  to  justify  myself  against 
the  aocusations  which  spite  and  peevishness  produce 
spunst  me. 

'^  At  the  age  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother^  and  my 
&ther  being  not  qualified  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion  of  a  girl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of  his  sister, 
idio  instructed  me  with  the  authority,  and,  not  to 
deny  her  what  she  may  justly  claim,  with  the  afiec- 
tion  of  a  parent.  She  had  not  very  elevated  senti- 
ments, or  extensive  views,  but  her  principles  were 
good,  and  her  intentions  pure;  and  though  some  may 
practise  more  virtues,  scarce  any  commit  fewer  faults. 

"  Under  this  good  lady  I  learned  all  the  common 
rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing  maxims  of 
domestic  prudence ;  and  might  have  grown  up  by 
degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman,  without  any 
tkoiudits  of  ranging  beyond  the  neighbourhood,  had 
not  Flavia  come  down,  last  summer,  to  visit  her  re- 
litinis  in  the  next  village.     I  was  taken,  of  course, 

TM,.  XVII.  M 
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to  compliment  the  stranger^  and  was^  at  the  first  sights 
surprised  at  the  unconcern  with  which  she  saw  her- 
self gazed  at  by  company  whom  she  had  never  known 
before ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  received 
compliments^  and  the  readiness  witli  which  she  re- 
turned them.  I  found  she  had  something  which  I 
perceived  myself  to  waut^  and  could  not  but  wish  to 
be  like  her^  at  once  easy  and  officious^  attentive  and 
unembarrassed.  I  went  home^  and  for  four  daja 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  Miss  Flavia ; 
though  my  aunt  told  me^  that  she  was  a  forward  flirty 
and  thought  herself  wise  before  her  time. 

^^  In  a  little  time  she  repaid  my  visits  and  raised  in 
my  heart  a  new  confusion  of  love  and  admiration.  I  * 
soon  saw  her  again^  and  still  found  new  charms  in  her 
air>  conversation^  and  behaviour.  You  who  have  per- 
haps seen  the  worlds  may  have  observed^  that  forma- 
lity  soon  ceases  between  young  persons.  I  know  not 
how  others  are  affected  on  such  occasions^  but  I  found 
myself  irresistibly  allured  to  friendship  and  intimacy, 
by  the  familiar  complaisance  and  airy  gaiety  of  Fla- 
via ;  80  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  became  her  favourite, 
and  all  the  time  was  passed  ^vith  me,  that  she  could 
gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

^^  As  she  came  often  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent 
some  hours  with  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  paid  great 
respect,  by  low  courtesies,  submissive  compliance, 
and  soft  acqiescence ;  but  as  I  became  gradually  more 
accustomed  to  her  manners,  I  discovered  that  her 
civility  was  general;  that  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  deference  shown  by  her  to  circumstances  and  ap- 
pearances ;  that  many  went  away  flattered  by  her 
humility,  whom  she  despised  in  her  heart ;  that  the 
influence  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom 
she  conversed,  ceased  with  their  presence ;  and  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of  them, 
whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity  or  fidit 
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cnmmeTidfttion^  her  habitual  civility  had  sent  away 
with  very  high  thoughts  of  their  own  importance. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived^  that  my  aunt's 
opinion  was  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavia's  delibera- 
tians>  and  that  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a  wo- 
man of  narrow  sentiments^  witnout  knowledge  of 
books^  or  observations  on  mankind.  I  had  hitherto 
eoosidered  my  aunt,  as  entitled^  by  her  wisdom  and 
experience^  to  the  highest  reverence^  and  could  not 
finrbear  to  wonder  that  any  one  so  much  younger 
should  venture  to  suspect  her  of  error  or  ignorance ; 
but  my  surprise  was  without  uneasiness^  and  being 
now  accustomed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  right, 
I  readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  they  who  had  lived 
koger  might  be  mistaken. 

'*  FUvia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  to  con- 
verse on  subjects  of  learning,  that  she  put  all  the  men 
in  the  country  to  flight,  except  the  old  parson,  who 
declared  himself  much  delighted  with  her  company, 
because  she  gave  him  opportunities  to  recollect  the 
studies  of  his  younger  years,  and  by  some  mention  of 
ancient  story,  had  made  him  rub  the  dust  off  his 
Homer,  which  had  lain  unregarded  in  his  closet. 
With  Homer,  and  a  thousand  other  names  familiar 
to  Flavia,  I  had  no  acquaintance,  but  began,  by  com- 
paring her  accomplishments  with  my  own,  to  repine 
at  my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  been  so 
long  confined  to  the  company  of  those  from  whom 
Homing  but  housewifery  was  to  be  learned.  I  then 
set  myself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia  recom- 
mended, and  heard  her  opinion  of  their  beauties  and 
defects.  I  saw  new  worlds  hourly  bursting  upon  my 
mind,  and  was  enraptured  at  the  prospect  of  diversi- 
fying life  with  endless  entertainment. 

"  The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which  I 
bad  undertaken  to  adorn  \*dth  turkey-work  against 
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winter^  made  very  slow  advances^  and  that  I  had  add- 
ed in  two  months  but  three  leaves  to  a  flowered  apron 
then  in  the  frame,  took  the  alarm,  and  with  all  the 
zeal  of  honest  folly  exclaimed  against  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  filled  me  widi  idle  notions,  and 
turned  my  head  with  books.  But  she  had  now  lost 
her  authority,  for  I  began  to  find  innumerable  mis- 
takes in  her  opinions,  and  improprieties  in  her  lan- 
guage ;  and  therefore  thought  myself  no  longer  bound 
to  pay  much  r^ard  to  one  who  knew  little  be- 
yond her  needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  pn^esaed  t» 
think  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  a  woman  thair 
to  see  that  the  house  is  dean,  and  that  the  maids  g» 
to  bed  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 

'^  She  seemed,  however,  to  look  upon  Flavia  as  se- 
ducing me,  and  to  imagine,  that  when  her  influence 
was  withdrawn,  I  shoiud  return  to  my  all^iance  ;  ^ 
she  therefore  contented  herself  with  remote  hints  and  i^ 
gentle  admonitions,  intermixed  with  sage  histories  of  ^ 
the  miscarriages  of  wit,  and  disappointments  of  pride.  ^ 
But  since  she  has  found,  that  tnough  Flavia  is  de-  . 
parted,  I  still  persist  in  my  new  scheme,  she  has  at  ^ 
length  lost  her  patience,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of 
my  hand,  tears  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing,  ^ 
bums  Flavia  s  letters  before  my  face,  when  she  can 
seize  them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and  to  com- 
plain to  my  father  of  my  perverseness.  If  womeOy 
she  says,  would  but  know  their  duty  and  their  inter- 
est, they  would  be  careful  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  family  aflTairs,  and  many  a  penny  might  be 
saved ;  for  while  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  scrib- 
bling and  reading,  servants  are  junketing,  and  linen 
is  wearing  out.  She  then  takes  me  round  the  rooms, 
shows  me  the  worked  hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent- 
stitch,  and  asks  whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen 
and  a  book. 

^'  I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and  some- 
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times  am  sullen  ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy  enough  to 
be  much  moved  either  with  my  mirth  or  my  gloom, 
if  she  did  not  think  the  interest  of  the  family  en- 
dangered by  this  change  of  my  manners.  She  had 
for  some  years  marked  out  young  Mr.  Surly,  an  heir 
in  the  neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
fighting-cocks,  as  an  advantageous  match ;  and  was 
extremdy  pleased  with  the  civilities  which  he  used 
to  pay  me,  till  under  Flavia's  tuition  I  learned  to 
tilk  of  subjects  which  he  could  not  understand.  This, 
she  says,  is  the  consequence  of  female  study ;  girls 
grofvr  too  wise  to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to  be 
oommanded ;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who  shall 
govern,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  she  breaks 
my  spirit. 

*'  These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make 
me  quite  angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these  ten 
weeks,  and  think  myself  exempted  from  the  domi- 
nion of  a  governess,  who  has  no  pretensions  to  more 
sense  or  knowledge  than  myself.  I  am  resolved, 
anoe  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wise  as  other  women,  to  be 
no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss  Flavia  has  often 
told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age  so  to  assemblies  and 
routs,  without  their  mothers  and  their  aunts ;  I  shall 
therefore,  from  this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and 
refuse  to  give  accounts.  I  wish  you  would  state  the 
time  at  which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  them- 
selves, which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought 
to  begin  before  sixteen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay 
it  longer,  I  shall  have  very  little  regard  to  your 
opinion. 

•'  My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority ;  and 
both  she,  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the  world, 
talk  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which  they  paid  to 
the  commands  of  their  parents,  and  the  undoubting 
tmifidenee  with  which  they  Hstenedto  their  precq>ts.i 
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of  the  terrors  whidi  they  felt  at  a  frown^  and  the  ho- 
,xnility  with  which  they  supplicated  forgiveness  when- 
ever they  had  offended.  I  cannot  but  fency  that  this 
boast  is  too  general  to  be  true^  and  that  the  young 
and  the  old  were  always  at  variance.  I  have^  how- 
ever^ told  my  aunt^  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she 
will  prove  to  be  wrong ;  but  she  replies  that  she  has 
reasons  of  her  own^  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live  in  an 
age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for  proa& 
'^  I  beg  once  again^  Mr.  Rambler^  to  know  wnether 
I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt^  and  whether,  when  she 
presumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I  may  not  plndc 
up  a  spirit  and  return  her  insolence.  I  shall  not 
proceed  to  extremities  without  your  advice,  which  ii 
therefore  impatiently  expected  by 

"  MYRTYLLA. 

'^  P.  S.  Remember  I  am  past  sixteen." 
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Otia  ti  tollas,  periere  Cujndinis  arcut : 
CofUempUeque  jacenif  et  time  luce,  Jhcet, 

OTIS. 

At  busy  hearts  in  vain  Love's  arrows  fly ; 
Dim,  8Com*d,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid  out 
their  diligence  upon  the  consiaeration  of  those  dis- 
tempers to  which  men  are  exposed  by  particular  states 
t>f  life,  and  very  learned  treatises  have  been  produced 
upon  the  malaoles  of  the  camp,  the  sea,  and  the  mineii 
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Here  are^  indeed,  few  employments  which  a  man  ac- 
cutomed  to  anatomical  inqoiries  and  medical  refine- 
■ents  wonld  not  find  reasons  for  declining  as  dan- 
poos  to  health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience 
mftnn  him^  that  almost  every  occupation^  howeyer 
inoonvenient  or  formidable,  is  happier  and  safer  than 
B     t  life  of  sloth. 

>  The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstrable 
k  fiom  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  obser- 
'  ntion  of  the  universal  practice  of  mankind,  who  for 
'  die  preservation  of  health,  in  those  whose  rank  or 
E  iKitth  exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of  lucrative 
hboorj  have  invented  sports  and  diversions,  though 
lot  of  eqnal  use  to  the  world  with  manual  trades, 
jet  of  equal  fisttigue  to  those  who  practise  them,  and 
differiiig  only  from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman 
or  manufacturer,  as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  there- 
fore performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
ncm.  The  huntsman  rises  early,  pursues  his  game 
throD^  all  the  dangers  and  obstructions  of  the  (mase, 
swims  rivers,  and  scales  precipices,  till  he  returns 
home  no  less  harassed  than  the  soldier,  and  has  per- 
haps sometimes  incurred  as  great  hazard  of  wounds 
or  death :  yet  he  has  no  motive  to  incite  his  ardour  ; 
he  is  neither  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  general, 
nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  neglect  and  disobedience ; 
he  has  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  from  his 
perils  and  his  conquests,  but  toils  without  the  hope 
of  mural  or  dvic  garlands,  and  must  content  himself 
with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  companions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  labour 
may  be  styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any  external 
inatementsbe  requisite,  if  it  be  considered  how  much 
happiness  is  gained,  and  how  much  misery  escaped, 
by  nrequent  and  violent  agitation  of  the  body. 

Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  se- 
dentary and  unactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral  state 
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between  pain  and  pleasure.  The  dance  of  spiriti, 
.  the  bound  of  vigour^  readiness  of  enterprise^  and  de- 
fiance of  fatigue^  are  reserved  for  him  toat  braces  his 
nerves  and  hardens  his  fibres^  that  keeps  his  limbs 
pliant  with  motion,  and  by  frequent  exposure  finrti- 
fies  his  frame  against  the  common  acciclents  of  oold 
and  heat. 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured,  many 
would  be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial  can  be  kept 
at  a  stand.  Ease,  if  it  is  not  rising  into  pleasure^ 
will  be  falling  towards  pain ;  and  whatever  nope  tbe 
dreams  of  speculation  may  suggest  of  observii^  lihe 
proportion  between  nutriment  and  labour,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  in  a  healthy  state  by  supplies  exacUr 
equal  to  its  waste,  we  know  that,  in  enect,  the  vital 
powers  unexcited  by  motion,  grow  gradually  lan- 
guid ;  that  as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  ge- 
nerated ;  and  that  from  obstructions  proceed  most  of 
those  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly  with  periodi- 
cal tortures ;  and  which,  though  they  sometimes  suf- 
fer life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  useless,  chain 
us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and  mock  us  with 
the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  t» 
which  we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the  soul  and  body 
continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association  pleas- 
ing, and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall  be  dis- 
joined by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  principle 
among  tne  ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are  £ram 
Heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves ;  the  dart  of 
death,  indeed,  falls  from  Heaven,  but  we  poison  it 
by  our  own  misconduct ;  to  die  is  the  iate  of  man^ 
but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his 
folly. 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  pr*- 
.sent  state  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  should 
both  he  kept  in  action ;  that  neither  the  fiuniltics  of 
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the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  suffered  to  grow  lax  or 
tepid  for  want  of  use ;  that  neither  health  be  pur- 
diued  by  voluntary  submission  to  ignorance^  nor 
knowledge  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  that  health, 
irfaich  must  enable  it  either  to  give  pleasure  to  its 
possessor^  or  assistance  to  otfiers.  It  is  too  frequent- 
ly the  pride  of  students  to  depise  those  amusements 
ind  recreations,  which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
ibength  of  limbs  and  cmeerfalness  of  heart.  Soli- 
tude and  contemplation  are  indeed  seldom  consist- 
at  with  such  skill  in  common  exercises  or  sports 
11  is  neoessarv  to  make  them  practised  with  delight^ 
md  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  ne- 
CBMity  is  not  pressing  and  immediate^  when  he 
bows  that  his  awkwiffdness  must  make  him  ridi- 
cdoDs. 

Lttdere  qui  ne$ck,  camputribus  abstinet  armiss 
Jndoduique  pila,  disdve,  trochive,  guiescU ; 
Ne  ipistte  risum  tottarU  tmjmn^  Cototub, 

HOB.  AB8  FOXT.  S79» 

He  that's  unskilful  will  not  toss  a  ball, 
Nor  run,  nor  wrestle,  for  he  fears  the  fall ; 
He  justly  fears  to  meet  deserved  disgrace. 
And  that  the  ring  will  hiss  the  baffled  ass. 


' 
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Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  resigned^  al- 
Boit  by  his  own  consent^  to  languor  and  pain ;  and 
while  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  he  suffers  the 
weariness  of  labour^  is  subject  by  his  course  of  life 
to  the  maladies  of  idleness. 

It  was>  perhaps^  from  the  observation  of  this  mis- 
chievous omission  in  those  who  arc  employed  about 
intdlectual  objects^  that  Locke  has^  in  his  System  of 
Education^  urged  the  necessity  of  a  trade  to  men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions^  that  when  the  mind  i& 
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weary  with  it9  proper  task^  it  may  be  relaxed  by  m  s 
slighter  attention  to  some  mechanical  operation ;  mi  s 
that  while  the  vital  functions  are  resuscitated  and  -z 
awakened  by  vigorous  motion^  the  understanding  ■^- 
may  be  restrained  from  that  vagrance  and  dissipip  c 
tion  by  which  it  relieves  itself  cSter  a  long  interne-  -• 
ness  of  thought^  unless  some  allurement  be  preaenU  '„ 
ed  that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety.         ^ 

There  is  so  little  reason  for  expecting  frequent  can-  ^ 
formity  to  Locke's  precept^  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  ] 
to  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  mechanical  arti  :. 
might  not  give  occasion  to  petty  emulation^  and  de-  ; 
generate  ambition ;  and  whether^  if  our  divines  and  2 
physicians  were  taught  the  lathe  and  the  chisel^  thej  ^ 
would  not  think  more  of  their  tools  than  their  books  ;  « 
as  Nero  neglected  the  care  of  his  empire  for  hk  :] 
chariot  and  his  fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dangerons  to 
be  too  much  pleased  with  little  things ;  but  what  is 
there  which  may  not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  remem- 
ber how  much  worse  employment  might  have  been 
found  for  those  hours^  which  a  manual  occupatioii 
appears  to  engross :  let  us  compute  the  profit  with 
the  loss^  and  when  we  reflect  how  often  a  eenius  is 
allured  from  his  studies^  consider  likewise  tnat^  per- 
haps^ by  the  same  attractions^  he  is  sometimes  with* 
held  from  debauchery^  or  recalled  from  malice^  firam 
ambition^  from  envy^  and  from  lust. 

I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those  by 
whom  our  female  education  was  instituted^  for  hav- 
ing contrived,  that  every  woman,  of  whatever  oondi* 
tion,  should  be  taught  some  arts  of  manufieicturej  by 
which  the  vacuities  of  recluse  and  domestic  leisure 
may  be  filled  up.     These  arts  are  more  neoesBary>  . 
as  the  weakness  of  their  sex  and  the  general  system 
of  life  debar  ladies  from  many  employments  which> 
by  diversifying  the  circumstances  of  men,  preserre 
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them  from  being  cankered  by  the  rust  of  their  own 
thoughts.  I  know  not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  world  may  be  the  consequence  of 
this  judicious  regulation.  JPerhaps  the  most  power- 
ful fuicy  might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion 
and  slaughter  that  would  be  produced  by  so  many 
piercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings^  turned  loose 
at  oooe  upon  mankind^  with  no  other  business  than 
to  sparkle  and  intrigue^  to  perplex  and  to  destroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my 
observation  a  knot  of  misses  busy  at  their  needles, 
I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  virtue;  and 
though  I  have  no  extraordinary  skill  in  plain  work 
or  embroidery,  look  upon  theur  operations  with  as 
much  8atis£Eiction  as  their  governess,  because  I  re- 
flard  them  as  providing  a  security  against  the  most 
dsngerous  insnarers  of  the  soul,  by  enabling  them- 
adves  to  exclude  idleness  from  their  solitary  mo- 
sients>  and  with  idleness  her  attendant  train  of  pas- 
sions, £Euicies,  and  chimeras,  fears,  sorrows,  and  de- 
sbes.  Ovid  and  Cervantes  will  inform  them  that 
love  has  no  power  but  over  those  whom  he  catches 
unemployed ;  and  Hector,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  sees 
Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terrors,  sends  her  for 
consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imagina- 
tion never  takes  such  nrm  possession  of  the  mind,  as 
when  it  is  found  empty  and  unoccupied.  The  old 
peripatetic  principle,  that  '  Nature  abhors  a  Va- 
coum/  maybe  properly  applied  to  the  intellect,  which 
wHl  embrace  any  thing,  nowever  absurd  or  criminal, 
rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  object.  Perhaps 
every  man  may  date  the  predominance  of  those  de- 
nres  that  disturb  his  life  and  contaminate  his  con- 
idenoe  from  some  uhappy  hour  when  too  much  lei- 
sure exposed  him  to  their  incursions;  for  be  ^^ 
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lived  with  little  observation  either  on  himself  or 
others^  who  does  not  know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be 
vicious. 


No.  8(5.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12, 175L   , 
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LegUimumqtte  sonum  digUis  caBemuSt  et  aure,  i 

HOR.  AM  FOR.  874. 

By  fingers,  or  by  ear,  we  numbers  scan. 

KLPHIKBTOir* 

One  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  burtlifll 
of  government  is  increased  upon  princes  by  the  TiPf 
tues  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  It  is,  indeed^ 
always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  unavoU* 
able  comparison  with  excellence,  and  the  danger  il. 
still  greater  when  that  excellence  is  consecrate  bf 
death ;  when  envy  and  interest  cease  to  act  againiE 
it,  and  those  passions,  by  which  it  was  at  first  vili- 
fied and  opposed,  now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  tan 
their  vehemence  against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  ik 
same  difficulties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under  the 
shade  of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from  ruoDf 
to  his  natural  height,  by  the  interception  of  Unm 
beams  which  should  invigorate  and  quicken  hni* 
He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  already  en- 
gagecC  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  oerttin 
satisfaction ;  or,  perhaps,  to  an  attention  alreidir 
wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to  the  same  object* 
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One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that  he 
Ins  the  untrodden  regions  of  Parnassus  before  him^ 
ind  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered  from  planta- 
tions which  no  writer  had  yet  culled.  But  the  imi* 
tator  treads  a  beaten  walk^  and  with  all  his  diligence 
can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowers  or  branches  un- 
toodied  by  his  predecessor^  the  refuse  of  contempt, 
or  the  omissions  of  n^ligenoe.  The  llilacedoman 
omqueror,  when  he  was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man 
that  song  like  a  nightingale,  replied  with  contempt, 
*  that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herself;'  and  tne 
Mme  treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
II  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflections, 
I  am  about  to  ofier  to  my  reader  some  observaticms 
vuaa  "Fandiae  Lost,  and  hope,  that,  however  I  may 
wL  below  the  illustrious  writer  who  has  so  long  dic- 
tated to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  my  attempt 
my  not  be  whoUy  useless.  There  are,  in  every  age, 
new  errors  to  be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be 

ried.  False  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those 
are  entering  upon  the  r^ons  of  learning ;  and 
^  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  forsi^en  by 
iSke  son,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  rainter  orb  arise  on 
the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from  total  dark- 
ness, though  with  weak  and  borrowed  lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  this  poem  un- 
der most  of  the  general  topics  of  criticism,  has  barely 
touched  upon  the  versification  ;  not  probably  because 
he  thooeht  the  art  of  numbers  unworthy  of  his  no- 
tice, for  ne  knew  with  how  minute  attention  the  an- 
cient critics  considered  the  disposition  of  syllables, 
tnd  had  himself  given  hopes  of  some  metrical  obser- 
ntions  upon  the  great  Koman  poet ;  but  being  the 
firrt  who  undertook  to  display  the  beauties,  and  point 
oat  the  defects,  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at 
once  before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which 
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t^ere  most  barren  of  ideas^  and  required  labour  ra 
than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  n 
bers,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet.  E' 
other  power  by  which  the  understanding  is  enligh 
ed^  or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may  be  exerc 
in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  peculmr  superio: 
that  to  all  the  powers  which  the  perfection  of  e 
other  composition  can  require,  he  adds  the  &cull 
joining  music  with  reason^  and  of  acting  at  once  t 
the  senses  and  the  passions.  I  suppose  there  are 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical 
lody,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  moi 
less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are 
veyed  by  different  sounds,  and  more  affected  by 
same  words  in  one  order  than  another.  The  per 
tion  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred  upon  men  in 
grees  very  unequal,  but  there  are  none  who  do 
perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regular  series  of  pro 
tionate  sounds  cannot  give  delight. 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton,  I  an 
sirous  to  be  generally  understood,  and  shall^  it 
fore,  studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  grammarv 
though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difiicult,  and  sometj 
scarcely  possible,  to  deliver  the  precepts  of  an 
without  the  terms  by  which  the  peculiar  ideas  of 
art  are  expressed,  and  which  had  not  been  inven 
but  because  the  language  already  in  use  was  ins 
cient.  If,  therefore,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  obac 
it  may  be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdiction, 
to  a  desire  of  avoiding  that  offence  which  is  all 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  neroic  measure  of  the  English  language ; 
be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixed.  It  u  i 
when  the  accent  rests  upon  every  seoond  syll 
through  the  whole  line. 
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Coonge  unoertam  dangers  may  abater 

But  who  can  be4r  th*appr6ach  of  certain  £^. 

BATDEK. 

Here  love  hU  gdden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
Hu  c6nstant  l&mp,  and  w&ves  his  pdrple  wfngs, 
Reigns  here^  and  revds :  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  h4r]otSy  loveless  Joyless,  daendear'd. 

MILTOK. 

lie  accent  may  be  observed  in  the  second  line  of 
byden^  and  the  second  and  fourth  in  Milton^  to  re- 
ne  upon  every  second  syllable. 
The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at  equal 
mm,  ia  tne  moat  complete  harmony  of  which  a  single 
ene  is  capable^  and  should^  therefore^  be  exactly 
tft  in  diatichii^  and  generally  in  the  last  line  of  a  pa- 
|p^^^t  the  ear  may  re.t  without  any  Bense  of 

But  to  preserve  the  series  of  sounds  untransposed 
1  a  long  composition^  is  not  only  very  difficulty  but 
iiesome  and  disgusting;  for  we  are  soon  wearied 
ith  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  cadence, 
feoeauty  nas^  therefore^  enforced  the  mixed  measure^ 
I  which  some  variation  of  the  accents  is  allowed ; 
\ui,  though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the  line 
oosidered  by  itself  yet  compensates  the  loss  by  re- 
ieving  us  from  the  continual  tyranny  of  the  same 
oand^  and  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the  harmony 
f  the  pure  measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  in- 
mmerable  instances^  and  Milton  seldom  has  two  pure 
ines  together^  as  will  appear  if  any  of  his  paragraphs 
tK  read  with  attention  merely  to  the  music. 

llius  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tum*d,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld ;  the  moon's  resplendent  globe 

n2 
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And  starry  jtole :   Thou  tdm  matCtl  the  niglU, 
Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd, 
Have  finish*d,  happy  in  our  mutual  help. 
And  mutual  lovet  the  crovni  of  all  our  l^liss, 
OrdainM  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  places 
For  us  too  large ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncroppM  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake» 
And  when  we  seek|  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

p.  L.  iv.  780. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed^  that  all 
the  lines  are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  upon  a 
nearer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  only  the  fifUi 
and  ninth  lines  are  regular^  and  the  rest  are  more  or 
less  licentious  with  respect  to  the  accent.  In  some 
the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables  together,  and 
in  both  strong.    As, 

Thus  at  their  ahady  lodge  arrived,  both  stoodf 

Both  turnd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

Tlie  Goo  that  made  both  sky,  a»*,  aurthf  and  heav'n. 

In  Others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables^  but 
upon  both  weak : 

—  A  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake^ 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  deviate 
from  the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  unpleaaing 
diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
lines  already  cited^  and  more  remarkably  in  thisj 

—  Tkflu  also  madest  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 
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Bat,  ezceptiiig  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables^  wliich 
may  be  considered  at  arbitrary^  a  poet  who^  not  hav-^ 
ing  the  inyentioii,  or  knowled^  of  Milton^  has  more 
need  to  allure  his  audience  by  musical  cadences, 
thould  seldom  suffer  more  than  one  aberration  from 
the  rule  in  any  single  verse. 

There  are  two  Imes  in  this  passage  more  remark- 
ably unharmonious : 

—This  deUdous  place. 
For  us  too  la^,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partaker^  and  uncropp*d^&  to  the  ground. 

p.  L*  iv.  729. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  first,  and  fourth 
pair  in  the  second  verse,  have  their  accents  retrograde 
or  inverted  ;  the  first  syllable  being  strong  or  acute, 
and  the  second  weak.  The  detriment  which  the  mea« 
■ore  safkn  by  this  inversion  of  the  accents  is  some- 
times less  perceptible,  when  the  verses  are  carried  one 
into  another,  but  is  remarkably  striking  in  this  place, 
where  the  vicious  verse  condudes  a  period ;  and  is 
yet  more  offensive  in  rhyme,  when  we  r^ularlv  at- 
tend to  the  flow  of  every  single  line.  This  will  ap- 
pear by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley,  an  au- 
thor not  sufficiently  studious  of  harmony,  has  com- 
mitted the  same  fault : 

—  His  harmless  life 
Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round. 

In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated  by 
mingling  combinations  of  sound  directly  opposite  to 
«ach  other,  as  Milton  expresses  it  in  his  sonnet,  by 
committing  short  and  long,  and  setting  one  part  of 
the  measure  at  variance  with  the  rest.  The  ancients^ 
who  had  a  language  more  capable  of  variety  than 
surs,  had  two  kinds  of  ver8e>.  the  iambic^  consisting 
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of  short  and  long  syllables  alternately^  from  which 
our  heroic  measure  is  derived^  and  the  Trochaic^  con- 
sisting in  a  like  alteration  of  long  and  short.  Thew 
were  considered  as  opposites,  and  conveyed  the  oon-i 
trary  images  of  speed  and  slowness ;  to  confound 
them^  therefore^  as  in  these  lines^  is  to  deviate  from 
the  established  practice.  But  where  the  senses  are 
to  judge,  authority  is  not  necessary^  the  ear  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  dissonance^  nor  should  I  have  sousht 
auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  against  any  name  out 
that  of  Milton. 


No.  87.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  16, 1751. 


Imndtu,  iracundus,  iners,  vhwsut,  amator. 
Nemo  adebferus  est  ut  non  mitetcere  possU, 
Si  fnod6  cuUurapatietUem  commodet  aurem. 

HOB.  XPIST.  u  1.  88m 

The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  loye^ 
The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prove; 
Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away. 
When  list*ning  calmly  to  th*inscnictive  laiy. 

FKANcn; 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or  sqnan- 
dered  with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice,  has  been 
generally  observed ;  and  many  sage  positions  have 
•been  advanced  concerning  the  reasons  of  this  oom^ 
plaint,  and  the  means  of  removing  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  important  and  noble  inquiry,  for  little  would  be 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  life,  if  every  man  ooold 
conform  to  the  right  as  soon  as  he  was  wown  it. 
.   This  perverse  n^lectofthe  most  salutary  precepts. 
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i|d  stabbom  resistanoe  of  the  most  pathetic  persua- 
oo,  is  usually-  imputed  to  him  by  whom  the  counsel 
{ Rodved^  ana  we  often  hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sign 
r  hopeless  depravity^  that  though  good  advice  was 
Iraiy  it  has  wrought  no  reformation. 

Others^  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  quicker 
igHdty  and  deeper  penetration^  have  found  out^  that 
le  ineflicacy  of  advice  is  usually  the  fault  of  the 
KUisellory  and  roles  have  been  laid  down>  by  which 
lis  important  duty  may  be  successfully  performed : 
e  are  directed  by  what  tokens  to  discover  the  feLvour- 
lie  moment  at  which  the  heart  is  disposed  for  the 
aeration  of  truth  and  reason^  with  what  address  to 
Iminister^  and  with  what  vehicles  to  disguise  the 
ithartics  of  the  booL 

But,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient^  we 
nd  the  world  yet  in  toe  same  state ;  advice  is  still 
Yen,  but  still  received  with  disgust ;  nor  has  it  ap- 
sared  that  the  bitterness  of  the  medicine  has  been 
!t  abated,  or  its  power  increased,  by  any  methods 
'preparing  it. 

if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
isome  the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of  others 
Eecute  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be  very  won- 
srful  that  their  labours,  however  zealous  or  af^ction- 
e,  are  firequently  useless.  For  what  is  the  advice 
lat  is  commonly  given  ?  A  few  general  maxims, 
i£arced  with  vehemence,  and  inculcated  with  im- 
Mtunity,  but  failing  for  want  of  particular  reference 
id  immediate  application. 

It  ia  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  so  much 
iowledge  of  another  as  is  necessary  to  make  in- 
mction  usefid*  We  are  sometimes  not  ourselves 
iiBcious  of  the  original  motives  of  our  actions,  and 
hen  we  know  them,  our  first  care  is  to  hide  them 
om  the  sight  of  others,  and  often  from  those  most 
iligently^  whose  superiority  either  of  power  or  un- 
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derstanding  may  entitle  tHem  to  inspect  our  liTes ;  it 
is^  therefore^  vcnry  probable^  that  he  who  endeavonn 
the  cure  of  our  intellectual  maladies,  mistakes  thor  l 
cause ;  and  that  his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  b^ 
cause  he  knows  not  which  of  the  passions  or  desizei 
is  vitiated. 

Advice^  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appeanmoe 
of  superiority,  can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  ^liiai 
it  is  most  necessary  or  most  judicious.    But  £or  the    - 
same  reason  every  one  is  eager  to  instruct  his  neiah- 
hours.  To  be  wise  or  to  be  virtuous,  is  to  buy  dignity    ^ 
and  importance  at  a  high  price ;  but  when  nothing    '' 
is  necessary  to  elevation  but  detection  of  the  fblliM 
or  the  &ults  of  others,  no  man  is  so  insensible  to  the 
voice  of  fEune  as  to  linger  on  the  ground.  ^' 

-^Tenianda  via  ett,  qud  me  guoqve  pomm  t 

TiMere  hufno,  victorque  mnim  voUtareper  ora,  ^ 

vnto.  oaoRO.  in.  8«        k 

New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  groyeling  name  1 

To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  &me.  ^ 

DBrTBIll*  I 

Vanity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  ad-  ] 
vice,  that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon  our  pofwen 
to  oppose  it  without  any  very  accurate  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  is  right.  It  is  sufficient  that  another  is  grow- 
ing great  in  his  own  eyes  at  our  expense,  and  aih 
sumes  authority  over  us  without  our  permission ;  for 
many  would  contentedly  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  own  mistakes,  ratner  than  the  insolenoe  of  luan 
who  triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advantages 
are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  whicu  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  enforoea; 
and  therefore  the  adviser  may  justly  suspect,  that  he 
has  inflamed  the  opposition  which  he  laaoenta  bj  n* 
rogance  and  superciliousness.     He  may  suatptct,  b«t 
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I'flol  hattOj 


the  offtain  tliat  the  aoftest  language  or  moat 
»  difidiaiwi  would  haTe  escaped  resentment ; 
taoanely  am  degree  of  circomspection  can  pre* 
m  abfiate  tbe  lage  with  which  the  slothful^  the 
iBBly  and  the  unauccessfiil^  vent  their  discontent 
.tlioae  that  esoel  them.  Modesty  itself^  if  it  is 
aiL  will  be  envied ;  and  there  are  minds  so  im- 
■k  eCinfirioritj^  that  their  gratitude  is  a  qpedes 
PH^gety  and  they  return  benefits,  not  beeauae  re- 
nnaa  la  a  pkaanre^  but  because  obligation  ia  a 

r  ■ 

he  somber  at  those  whom  the  love  of  themselves 
Ifcne  fior  oomipted,  is  perhaps  not  great;  but 
I  an  Sew  wo  me  from  vanity^  as  not  to  dictate  to 
I  iriie  will  hear  their  instructions  with  a  visible 
)of  their  own  beaefioenoe;*  and  few  towhomit 
t  mndeaaing  to  receive  documents,  however  ten- 
r  and  cautionslv  ddivered,  or  who  are  not  will- 
be  raiae  themselves  from  pupillage^  by  disputing 
pwpoaitiona  of  their  teacher. 
:  waa  themaxim^  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of  Arra- 
tliat  dead 'counsellors  are  safest.  The  grave 
an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the  informa- 
that  we  receive  mm  books  is  pure  from  interest, 
,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsellors  are  likewise 
fc  inatmctive ;  because  they  are  heard  with  pa- 
Be  and  with  reverence.  We  are  not  unwilling  to 
Bve  that  man  wiser  than  ourselves,  from  whose 
itiea  we  may  receive  advantage,  without  any  dan- 
ef  rivalry  or  opposition,  and  who  affords  us  the 
t  at  his  experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by 
aolence. 


of  im 

Vf  the  ccmsultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or 

■g  anthoTOy  many  temptations  to  petulance  and 

OBtion^  which  occur  in  oral  conferences,  are  avoid- 

An  author  cannot  obtrude  his  advice  unasked^ 


la 
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nor  can  be  often  suspected  of  any  malignant  intCB* 
tion  to  insult  his  readers  with  his  knowledge  or  fak 
wit.  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the  habit  of  comparing  oar* 
selves  with  others^  while  they  remain  within  the 
reach  of  our  passions^  that  books  are  seldom  read  , 
with  complete  impartiality^  but  by  those  from  wkom  ^ 
the  writer  is  placed  at  suda  a  distance  that  his  life  or  ^ 
death  is  indifferent.  ^* 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  perused^  and  penued  ^ 
with  attention^  to  little  enect;  and  that  maximt  rf  ^ 
prudence^  or  principles  of  virtue^  may  be  treaannd  ^ 
in  the  memory  without  influencing  the  conduct.  Of  ^ 
the  numbers  that  pass  their  lives  among  books,  rerj  ^ 
few  read  to  be  made  wiser  or  better^  ^PP^7  ^^J  8^  ^ 
neral  reproof  of  vice  to  themselves^  or  try  their  ows  ^ 
manners  by  axioms  of  justice.     They  purpose  either 
to  consume  those  hours  for  which  they  can  find  iw    . 
other  amusement^  to  gain  or  preserve  that  respeet 
which  learning  has  always  obtained ;  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  knowledge^  which,  like  treasure   ij^ 
buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  others  or  them- 
selves. 

"  The  preacher,"  says  a  French  author,  "  may 
spend  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  precept   ^ 
of  religion,  without  feeling  any  impression  from  lus   ^ 
own  performance,  because  he  may  have  no  further    ^ 
design  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."     A  student  may    ^ 
easily  exhaust  his  life  in  comparing  divines  and  mo- 
ralists, without  any  practical  regard  to  morality  or    « 
religion ;  he  may  be  learning  not  to  live,  but  to  rea-    t 
son ;  he  may  regard  only  the  elegance  of  style,  just-    ^ 
ness  of  argument,  and  accuracy  of  method ;  and  may     ' 
enable  himself  to  criticise  with  judgement,  and  dis-    , 
putewith  subtilty,whilethechief  use  of  his  volumes 
IS  unthought  of,  his  mind  is  unaffected,  and  his  life 
is  unreformed. 

But,  thougii  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently 
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de&ated  by  pride,  obstina^^,  car  foil  j,  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  deBcrt  ^em ;  for  fdioever  can  furnish  arms 
wliick  they  hitherto  have  not  employed,  may  enable 
them  to  gain  some  hearts  which  would  hare  resisted 
any  other  method  of  attack.  Every  man  of  genius 
has  some  arts  of  fixing  the  attention  peculiar  to  him« 
self,  by  which,  hon^tly  exerted,  he  may  benefit 
wianlrinH ;  for  the  arguments  for  purity  of  life  fiul 
of  their  due  influence,  not  because  they  have  been 
considered  and  confuted,  but  because  they  have  beea 
passed  over  without  consideration.  To  the  position 
of  Tully,  that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be 
loved,  may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard, 
ihe  must  be  obeyed. 
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Cfum  tabuSs  animum  censorit  sumet  honetti .' 
Amdebitt  fuacunque  parum  qilendoris  habebunt, 
£t  sine  pondere  eruntj  et  honore  indigna  fereiUurf 
Verba  numere  loco^  quamms  invita  recedant, 
Et  veneiUur  adhuc  intra  penOraUa  VesUe, 

HOE.  BPIST.  ii.  2. 110. 

But  he  that  hath  a  curious  piece  design*d. 
When  he  begins  must  take  a  censor's  mind. 
Severe  and  honest ;  and  what  words  appear 
Too  hght  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  b^ 
The  wdghty  sense,  nor  worth  the  reader's  care, 
Shake  off;  though  stubborn,  they  are  loth  to  move^ 
And  though  we  £uicy,  dearly  though  we  love. 

CREECH. 

"  There  is  no  reputation  for  genius,"  says  Quin- 
tihan,  '^  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which. 
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however  necessary,  have  little  splendour  or  riiow.  The 
height  of  a  building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the  fbon- 
dations  lie  without  regard.  Yet  since  there  is  not 
any  way  to  the  top  of  science,  but  from  the  lowest 
parts,  I  shall  think  nothing  unconnected  with  the  art 
of  oratory,  which  he  that  wants  cannot  be  an  orator.' 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  preoe-^ 
dent,  I  shall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton's  art 
of  versification.  Since,  however  minute  the  emnloy- 
ment  may  appear  of  annalysing  lines  into  syllaUeBf 
and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  incurred  by  a  solemn 
deliberation  upon  accents  and  pauses,  it  is  oertun 
that  without  this  petty  knowled^  no  man  can  be  a 
poet ;  and  that  from  tne  proper  disposition  of  singlfl 
sounds  results  that  harmony  that  adds  force  to  rea- 
son, and  gives  grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  at- 
tention, and  governs  passion. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged  as 
that  the  accent  may  faXL  on  its  proper  place,  but  that 
the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen  as  to  flow 
smoothly  into  one  another.  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  by  tempering  the  mute  consonants  with  liquids 
and  semivowels.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  have  ob- 
served, that  it  is  impossible  to  pr(mounce  two  con- 
sonants without  the  mtervention  of  a  vowel,  or  with- 
out some  emission  of  the  breath  between  one  and  the 
other ;  this  is  longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the 
sounds  of  the  consonants  are  less  harmonically  con- 
joined, and  by  consequence,  the  flow  of  the  verse  is 
longer  interrupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  mono- 
syllables is  almost  always  karsh.  This,  with  regard 
to  our  language,  is  evidently  true,  not  because  mono- 
syllables cannot  compose  harmony,  but  because  our 
monosyllables  being  of  Teutonic  onginal,  or  formed 
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actiaiiy  oQHunonly  bc^^  and  end  with  oon- 

—  Every  lower  faculty 
nte,  wherebjf  they  heart  tee,  smell,  touch,  taste, 

p.  L.  V.  410. 

lifferenoe  of  hannony  arising  principally  from 
ictttion  of  yowels  and  consonants,  will  be  suf- 
oonoeived  by  attending  to  the  following 
i:— 

lortal  .^fnumml— there  grows 

flowert  aloft,  shafing  tte  fount  of  life^ 

wliere  the  river  of  faGss,  throu^  midst  of  heaven 

1 0*er  Ebftkan  flowers  her  amSer  stream  ; 

I  these  that  never  fade^  the  spirits  elect 

I  lAsir  rtspletukiU  locks  imwreMd  witii  beama. 

i6.S58. 

Mine  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be  made 
I  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  this  passage, 
repeated  between  the  last  lines  of  the  follow- 
itations: 

-»  Under  fool  the  violet, 
cu%  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
ider'd  the  ground,  more  cobur*d  than  with  stone 
eostUest  cmUenu—  ,  ib,  iv.  700. 

—  Here,  in  close  recess, 
th  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
poused  Eve  declc'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
d  beiv'nly  choirs  the  hymenean  sung.  ib,  iv.  708. 

Um,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed  not  only 
music  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  however 
sd  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all  that  are  now 
>  but  to  the  softness  of  the  Italian,  the  most 
luoos  of  all  modem  poetry,  seems  fully  con- 
:m  XVII.  o 
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vinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  language  for  smooth 
versification^  and  is  therefore^  pleased  with  an  o{H 
portunity  of  calling  in  a  softer  word  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  for  this  reason^  and  I  believe  for  this  only^  he 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  long  series  of  pro- 
per names^  and  introduces  them  where  they  add  little 
but  music  to  his  poem. 

»—  The  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoilM 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Gerion's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.—  t.  l.  x.  408. 

The  moon         the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. —  ib.  i.  287. 

He  has^  indeed^  been  more  attentive  to  his  syllables 
than  to  his  accents^  and  does  not  often  ofiTend  by  col- 
lisions of  consonants^  or  openings  of  vowels  upon  each 
other,  at  least  not  more  often  than  other  writers  who 
have  had  less  important  or  complicated  subjects  to 
take  off  their  care  from  the  cadence  of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification, 
compared  with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of 
one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  when  a 
vowel  begins  the  following  word.     As^ 


Knowledge- 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly*  as  nourishment  to  wind. 


ib,  vii.  126. 


This  licence,  though  now  disused  in  English  poe- 
try, was  practised  by  our  old  writers,  and  is  allowed 
in  many  other  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  and; 
therefore,  the  critics  on  Paradise  Lost  have,  without 
muo^  deliberation,  commended  Milton  ^r  continuing 
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•  But  one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules 
»  another.  We  have  ah-eady  tried  and  rejected  the 
ezameter  of  the  ancients^  the  double  close  of  the 
^alians^  and  the  alexandrine  of  the  French ;  and  the 
ision  of  vowels^  however  graceful  it  may  seem  to 
ther  nations^  may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genius 
f  the  English  tongue. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  negligent-^ 
J  lost  part  of  our  vowels^  and  that  the  silent  e  which 
or  ancestors  added  to  most  of  our  monosyllables^  was 
nee  vocal.  By  this  detruncation  of  our  syllables^  our 
mgnage  is  overstocked  with  consonants^  and  it  is 
aore  necessary  to  add  vowels  to  the  beginning  of 
rords^  than  to  cut  them  off  from  the  end. 

Milton^  therefore^  seems  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
iken  the  nature  of  our  language^  of  which  the  chief 
iefect  is  ruggedness  and  asperity^  and  has  left  our 
arsh  cadences  yet  harsher.  But  his  elisions  are  not 
n  equally  to  be  censured ;  in  some  syllables  they 
lay  be  allowed^  and  perhaps  in  a  few  may  be  safely 
nutated.  The  abscission  of  a  vowel  is  undoubtedlv 
idous  when  it  is  strongly  sounded^  and  makes^  witn 
ts  associate  consonant^  a  full  and  audible  syllable. 

—  What  he  gives, 
SfHritua],  may  to  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingratefid  food :  and  food  alike  these  pure 
Inielligential  substances  require.  r.  l.  v.  404. 

FniitF— Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste.  ib,  iv.  349. 

—  Evening  now  approach'd, 

For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  morn.     ib.  v.  627. 

—  Of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves. 
Inhospitably,  and  k-ills  their  infant  males.         ib,  xii.  167. 

And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.—  ib.  vii.  286. 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  serve  him. —  ib.  x.  766, 

o2 
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I  believe  eVery  reader  will  agree,  that^  in  all  those 
passages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  the  music  is  in- 
jured, and  in  some  the  meaning  obscured.  There 
are  other  lines  in  which  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  but  it 
is  so  faintly  pronounced  in  common  speech,  that  thfe 
loss  of  it  in  poetry  is  scarcely  perceived ;  and,  there^ 
fore,  such  compliance  with  the  measure  may  be  al- 
lowed. 

•^Nature  breeds 
Perverse^  all  monstrous*  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable^  inutterable ;  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feignM/—  r.  l.  iL  624« 

—  From  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vast  immenfifmrable  abyss.       04  vii.  210. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire.  B.  ii.  647. 

To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven.      Uf.  vii.  It4b 

Yet  even  these  contractions  increase  the  roughnetB 
of  a  language  too  rough  already ;  and  thou^  in  long 
poems  they  may  be  sometimes  suffered,  it  never  can 
be  faulty  to  forbear  them. 

Milton  frequently  uses  in  his  poems  the  hyperme- 
trical or  redundant  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

—Thus  it  Shan  befall 
Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  over-trusling 
Lete  her  will  rule —  p.  L*  xl  1 18?. 

I  also  err*d  in  over-much  admiring.  W,  ix.  1178. 

Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every  pace  ; 
but  though  they  are  not  unpleasing  or  dissonant,  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  heroic  poetry,  since  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  language  allow  us  no  othe)r  dis- 
tincticm  of  epic  and  tragic  measures  than  is  afforded 
by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  mil  the  terminations  of 
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dramatic  pineSy  and  bringiiig  them  by  that  re- 
idoa  of  metrical  rigour  nearer  to  prose. 
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Jhdce  at  daipert  xn  loco. 

HOR.  CAB.  ir.  12.  yh. 

Wisdom  at  proper  tunes  is  well  forgoL 

DE,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  snspect  of  being 
tMuer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  has  advanceci, 
i^Fer  hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  tiir.e 
icficacy  and  vigoor,  most  allow  some  of  it  to  p&s-> 
lies.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  homanity  w 
d  a  whole  life  in  profound  stndy  and  intense  ua- 
ion,  and  the  most  rigorous  exacters  of  industry 
leriousness  hare  appointed  hour^  for  reLiz.>:t^o:: 
nmsement. 

is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  o'lr  cor*.^:-^. 
f  of  the  few  moments  allotted  ti*  -a-:1I  •l-C.-;  ::-'- 
eptibly  awiay,  and  tLat  the  siiid  -a-II br^siii:  f-'o:. 
laement  to  its  stated  ti^k.  ii-to  s-.i-irr.  frxv--- 
V  Severe  and  a>niiec:r-d  ir.r-ti.:.  >  pr-;'^.'  - 
nt  for  a  short  tfiLc,.  i::i  --■,>:.  -  v  i.-.  -:. -- 
ldf  up  in  his  c>ti^t.  irid  '.•?r,i.  ; ;.  •..-.  -;:..-'i  *  \ 
fiKoasion  %n  ar^y  k:*ir:ii,>  <:-.--•-.:._  :.^  "—  --'-  - 
beolties  owxtis'iiillT  ^v^i.^  i.-  s.-  : .  "  -"-^  '^.^-— 
entertainnienta.  Hr  '.fv:.-.  t»^'  --  ":•  -  — '^-' 
sported,  x:*  k:;*^-  r.  t  '::.t:,  -..  :.  Vs.-'.  '.'.-^rjt  '■'- 
Bght,  and  i^t^in  v,   -i^  -^rv:  /,  .,^:'  '-*  -'—  * 
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dream^  witboat  knowing  when  lie  forsook  it^  or  koW 
long  he  has  been  abstracted  from  it. 

L;  has  been  observed^  that  the  most  studk>ii8  arf 
not  always  the  most  learned.  There  is^  indeed,  no 
great  dimculty  in  discovering  that  this  difference  of 
proficiency  may  arise  from  the  difference  of  intellect- 
ual powers^  of  the  choice  of  books^  or  the  coH" 
venience  of  information.  But  I  believe  it  likewise 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  recluse  are  not  the 
most  vigorous  prosecutors  of  study.  Many  impoM 
upon  the  worlds  and,  many  upon  themselves^  by  an 
appearance  of  severe  ,and  exemplary  diligence^  when 
they,  in  reality,  give  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of 
fancy,  please  their  minds  with  regulating  the  past, 
or  planning  out  the  future ;  place  themselves  at  will 
in  varied  situations  of  happiness,  and  slumber  away 
their  days  in  voluntary  visions.  In  the  journey  eif 
life,  some  are  left  behind,  because  they  are  natnndly 
feeble  and  slow ;  some  because  they  miss  the  way;. 
and  many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice,  and,  m* 
stead  of  pressing  onward  with  a  steady  pace,  delist 
themselves  with  momentary  deviations,  turn  asidle  to 
pluck  every  flower,  and  repose  in  every  shade. 

There  is  nothing  more  ratal  to  a  man  whose  bad" 
ness  is  to  think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art  of  renU 
ing  his  mind  with  those  airy  gratifications.  OSier 
vices  or  follies  are  restrained  by  fear,  reformed  by 
admonition,  or  rejected  by  the  conviction  which  too 
comparison  of  our  conduct  with  that  of  others,  may 
in  time  produce.  But  this  invisible  riot  of  the  mind^ 
this  secret  prodigality  of  being,  is  secure  from  detee^- 
tion,  and  fearless  of  reproach.  The  dreamer  retires 
to  his  apartments,  shuts  out  the  cares  and  interrup- 
tions of  mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  own 
fancy ;  new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  one  imace  is 
followed  by  another,  and  a  long  succession  of  de^ 
lights  dances  round  him.     He  is  at  kst  called  back 
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e  by  nattlte^  or  by  custom^  and  enters  peevish 
iociety^  becatule  he  cannot  model  it  to  his  own 
He  returns  from  his  idle  excursions  with  the 
ity>  though  not  with  the  knowledge^  of  a  stu-* 
,  and  hastens  again  to  the  same  felicity  with  the 
mess  of  a  man  bent  upon  the  advancement  of 
fiivourite  science.  The  infatuation  strengthens 
^rees^  and^  like  the  poison  of  opiates^  weakens 
Mwers^  without  any  external  symptom  of  ma- 

nappens^  indeed,  that  these  h3rpocrites  of  learn- 
ire  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by  disgrace 
disappointment  of  the  difference  between  the  la- 
of  thought  and  the  sport  of  musing.  But  this 
(Very  is  often  not  made  till  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
r  the  time  that  has  been  fooled  away.    A  thou- 

aoddents  may,  indeed,  awaken  drones  to  a 
!  early  sense  of  their  danger  and  their  shame. 

they  who  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
king  from  this  habitual  drowsiness,  too  often  re- 
)  in  spite  of  their  resolution ;  for  these  ideal  se- 
ra are  always  near,  and  neither  any  particularity 
me  nor  place  is  necessary  to  their  influence ; 

invade  the  soul  without  warning,  and  have 
L  charmed  down  resistance  before  their  approach 
Tceived  or  suspected. 

bis  captivity,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  every 
to  break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be  wise  or  use- 
to  pass  his  life  with  the  esteem  of  others,  or  to 

lKi#*lr  T(7if  n   aafiaAanfiATi  ■frnm  Viia  ri\t\  arro  iiT^rkn  Viic 
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of  this  mental  malady^  by  close  application  to  some 
new  study^  which  may  pour  in  fresh  ideas^  and  keep  ' 
curiosity  in  perpetual  motion.  But  study  requires 
solitude^  and  solitude  is  a  state  dangerous  to  those  ' 
who  are  too  much  accustomed  to  sink  into  them-  < 
selves.  Active  employment^  or  public  pleasure^  is  ■ 
generally  a  necessary  part  of  this  intellectual  regi-  ' 
mcn^  without  which^  though  some  remission  may  be  ' 
obtained;  a  complete  cure  will  scarcely  be  effected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of  the 
inteUect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become  radi- 
cated by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
of  reason  and  of  virtue.  Its  slightest  attacks,  there-  i 
fore,  should  be  watchfully  opposed ;  and  he  that  finds  ' 
the  frigid  and  narcotic  infection  beginning  to  seiie 
him,  should  turn  his  whole  attention  against  it,  and 
check  it  at  the  first  discovery  by  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  happiness 
and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that  no 
part  of  life  be  spent  in  a  state  of  neutrality  or  indif- 
ference ;  but  that  3ome  pleasure  be  found  for  every 
moment  that  is  not  devoted  to  labour;  and  that, 
whenever  the  necessary  business  of  life  grows  irk- 
some or  disgusting,  an  immediate  transition  be  made 
to  diversion  and  gaiety. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the  body 
requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  the  most 
eb'gible  amusement  of  a  rational  being  seems  to  be 
that  interchange  of  thoughts  which  is  practised  in 
free  and  easy  conversation ;  where  suspicion  is  ba- 
nished by  experience,  and  emulation  by  benevolence ; 
where  every  man  speaks  with  no  other  restraint  than 
unwillingness  to  offend,  and  hears  with  no  other  dis- 
position than  desire  to  be  pleased. 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles; 
and  the  only  choice  that  nature  offers  us,  is^  to  trifle 


gblnjr  «r  ahM.  To  joiii  profit  with  plea8iu«> 
Ijfalt  «ft  old  ptoeqifc  among  men  who  have  had 
9|MhNiitoolM|ptloB8ofp]!olt.  All  lutve  agreed 
liar  — tii>f»ifitts  ahonld  not  terminate  whoUy  in 
iiMllift  HMMBOiit^  but  eontribnte  more  or  less  to 
■^■Ifatrliige.  He  that  amnaes  himself  among 
'^Amuk  companions,  can  scarcely  &il  to  teceive> 
Ij^tte  moat  careless  and  o])streperous  merriment 
m  nrtoe  am  allow^  some  useral  hints ;  nor  can 
Akae  on  Ae  moat  fiimiliar  topics^  without  some 
A  hdanaatixuL  The  loose  sparkles  of  thought- 
!il|  ^imf  ffft^  msW  li^t  to  the  mind,  and  the 
fixr  paradoxical  positions  rectify  the 
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lii  la  the  time  in  which  those  friendships  that 
AMMciicftrcoDsolation^relief  of  security, are  ge« 
Ij^fivmed*  AwiseiBiidgoodmaniBnevetsoami- 
jf  llB  in  lua  nbbended  and  ^Euniliar  intervals.  He-* 
ifMnMitf ,  w  ^lilosophieal  discoveries^  may  com- 
^mmntimt  ana  reroect,  but  love  always  implies 
tf  kind  of  Hatuml  or  voluntary  equality^  and  is 
^  Id  be  excited  by  that  levity  and  cheerfulness 
■k  diaenieiunben  ul  minds  mm  awe  and  soliei-* 
^  invites  the  modest  to  freedom^  and  exalts  the 
to  emfidence.  This  easy  gaiety  is  certain 
^  whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  ex- 
lit;  if  oar  superiors  descend  from  their  elevation, 
lifvo  them  for  lessening  the  distance  at  which  we 
placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom 
mok  reeaite  no  lasting  advantage,  will  always 
f  ma  sActions  while  their  sprightliness  and 
ill  contribute  to  our  pleasure. 
■verjr  man  finds  himself  differently  affected  by  the 
bt  of  iKirtresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleasure ; 
look  on  the  height  and  strength  of  the  bulwarks 
k  s  land  of  gloomy  satisfeu^ion,  for  we  cannot 
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think  of  defence  without  admitting  images  of  danger  ; 
but  we  range  delighted  and  jocund  through  the  gvf 
apartments  of  the  palace^  because  nothing  is  impie»* 
cd  by  them  on  the  mind  but  joy  and  festivity.  Sudl 
is  the  difference  between  great  and  amiable  dianM>*  * 
ters ;  with  protectors  we  are  safe^  with  compaiuoni 
we  are  happy. 


In  tenui  labor,—'  viro.  oxoko.  hr«  C* 

What  toil  in  slender  things  ! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of 
literature  without  failing  either  to  please  or  instmct 
Too  much  nicety  of  detail  disgusts  the  greatest  part 
of  readers^  and  to  throw  a  multitude  of  particakn 
under  general  heads^  and  lay  down  rules  of  extensM 
comprehension^  is^  to  common  understandings,  of 
little  use.  They  who  undertake  these  subjects  ai^ 
therefore^  always  in  danger^  as  one  or  other  inoooh 
venience  arises  to  their  imagination^  of  frighting  in 
with  rugged  science^  or  amusing  us  with  emp^ 
sound. 

In  criticising  the  work  of  Milton^  there  is^  indeed^ 
opportunity  to  intersperse  passages  that  can  hardlf 
fail  to  relieve  the  languors  of  attention ;  and  sinec;, 
in  examining  the  variety  and  choice  of  the  paniesy 
with  which  he  has  diversified  his  numbers^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which  they  are  to  be 
founds  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be  well  compensated 
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\j  the  examples,  and  the  irksomeness  of  grammati-i 
cu  diaquisitiaiis  somewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  fbrmed  his  scheme  of  versification  by  the 
poets  of  Chreeoe  and  Rome^  vrhom  he  projNiscd  to  him- 
idf  ftr  his  models^  so  fiftr  as  the  difference  of  his  lan- 
goage  from  theirs  would  permit  the  imitation.  There 
tre,  indeed^  many  inconveniences  inseparable  from 
onr  heroic  measure  compared  with  that  of  Homer  and 
Virgil;  inconveniences,  which  it  is  no  reproach  to 
Milton  not  to  have  overcome,  because  they  arc  in  their 
ewn  nature  insuperable ;  but  against  which  he  has 
itniggled  with  so  much  art  and  diligence,  that  he  may 
at  least  be  said  to  have  deserved  success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
u  eonsisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melodiously  dis- 
poied^  that,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined 
the  poetical  authors,  very  pleasing  and  sonorous  lyric 
neasores  are  fbrmed  from  the  fragments  of  the  he- 
nie.  It  is,  indeed,  scarce  possible  to  break  them  in 
ndi  a  manner,  but  that  invenias  etiam  dhjecti  mem-' 
ira  poeke,  some  harmony  will  still  remain,  and  the 
doe  proportions  of  sound  will  always  be  discovered, 
lliis  measure,  therefore,  allowed  great  variety  of 
ptoses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one  verse 
with  another,  because,  wherever  the  line  was  inter- 
rapled,  either  part  singly  was  musical.  But  the  an- 
dents  seem  to  nave  confined  this  privilege  to  hexa- 
meters ;  for,  in  their  other  measures,  though  longer 
than  the  £nglish  heroic,  those  who  Avrote  after  the 
refinements  of  versification,  venture  so  seldom  to 
chaoce  their  pauses,  that  every  variation  may  be  sup- 
posed rather  a  compliance  with  necessity  than  the 
choioe  of  judgement. 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  measure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmost  per- 
fection; the  single  parts,  therefore,  into  which  it  Avas 
to  be  sometimes  broKen  by  pauses,  were  in  danger  of 
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losing  the  very  form  of  verse.     This  has^  perhaps 
notwithstanding  all  his  care^  sometimes  happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures^  no 
part  of  a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  ^m  the  rest 
as  not  to  remain  still  more  harmonious  than  prose^  or 
to  show^  by  the  disposition  of  the  tones^  that  it  is  part 
of  a  verse.  This  rule  in  the  old  hexameter  might  be 
easily  observed,  but  in  English  will  very  frequently 
be  in  danger  of  violation ;  for  the  order  and  r^ularity 
<^  accents  cannot  well  be  perceived  in  a  succeadon 
of  fewer  than  three  syllables,  idiich  will  confine  the 
English  poet  to  only  five  pauses ;  it  being  supposed* 
that,  when  he  connects  one  line  with  anotner^  he 
should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance  than 
that  of  three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or  end  of 
a  verse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  universally  and  India* 
pensably  established,  perhaps  cannot  be  granted  j 
something  may  be  allowed  to  variety,  and  something 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers  to  the  subject ;  but 
it  will  be  found  generally  necessary,  and  the  ear  will 
seldom  fieul  to  suffer  by  its  n^lect. 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  restj 
it  must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the 
sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alone.  If  it  be  united 
to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony ;  if  disjoined 
it  must  stand  alone,  and,  with  regard  to  music,  be 
superflous ;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  a  single  Boundf 
because  it  has  no  proportion  to  another. 

—Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL 

r.  L.  iv.  744. 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  abscinded  from 
the  rest,  they  evidently  want  some  associate  aoonda 
to  make  them  harmomous. 
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— HDore  vdceful  than  to  drov&e, 
Chtmi'd  with  Arca^an  pipe^  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes  or  his  opiate  rod.     Meanwhile 
To  ae-aalute  the  world  with  sacred  light 

T.  L.  xi.  130. 


He  endedi  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  dw  bright  miuster  that  watch  d :  be  blew 
ffis  tnmipst.—  ib.  xi.  72. 


UntiB  Us  eaat  the  glorioos  lamp  was  seen, 

BiHml  of  di^ :  and  all  th*horison  round 

Infotad  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  hngitode  through  heaven's  high  road ;  the  gray 

Dawif  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 

tfcidiing  aweet  influence^—  ib.  vil  370. 

The  nine  defect  is  perceived  in  the  following  line, 
«^e  the  pause  is  at  the  second  syllable  from  the 

nwHumny. 

— ^The  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thra«ian  bard 
la  Rhodope^  idiere  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  nqfrture^  'tiU  the  savage  clamour  drown*d 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  &il  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 

ib.  vii.  S3. 

When  the  pause  Mis  upon  the  third  syllable  or  the 
.Mfenth,  the  harmony  is  better  preserved ;  but  as  the 
Airdand  seventh  are  weak  syllables,  the  period  leaves 
tlie  ear  unsatisfied,  and  in  expectation  of  the  re- 
Boning  part  of  the  verse. 

—  He,  with  his  horrid  crew, 
Imj  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Ccmfounded,  though  immortal.    But  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  Atm.—  t').  i*  51. 

VOL.  XVII.  P 
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God,— with  frequent  intercourse. 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.     So  sung 
The  glorious  train  ascending,  r.  l.  vii.  569k 

It  may  be^  I  thinks  established  as  a  rule^  that  a 
pause  wnich  concludes  a  period  should  be  made  for 
the  most  part  upon  a  strong  syllable^  as  the  fourth 
and  sixth ;  but  those  pauses  which  only  suspend  the 
sense  may  be  placed  upon  the  weaker.  Thus  thereat 
in  the  third  line  of  the  /irst  passage  satisfies  the  ear 
better  than  in  the  fourth^  and  the  close  of  the  second 
quotation  better  than  of  the  third. 

—  The  evil  soon 
Dra¥m  back,  redounded,  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung;  impossible  to  mix 
With  blessedness,^-'  &,  58. 

—What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bhid, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wUd,-~  ib,  ix.  209. 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  tis, —  ib.  244. 

The  rest,  in  the  fifth  place,  has  the  same  inconve- 
nience as  in  the  seventh  and  third,  that  the  syllable 
is  weak. 

Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl. 
And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  the  herb,  all  leaving, 
Devour*d  each  other :  Nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or,  with  countenance  grim, 
Glared  on  him  passings—  t6.  x.  710. 

The  noblest  and  most  majestic  pauses  which  oar 
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Tersification  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and  sixth 
syllables,  whidi  are  both  strongly  sounded  in  a  pure 
and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of  which  the  line  is 
aodiyided,  that  both  members  participate  of  har- 
mony. 

But  DOW  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  ^ht  appear»t  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Sioots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  gfimmering  dawn ;  here  nature  first  b^ns 
Her  furthest  verge,  and  chaos  to  retire.  f.  l.  ii.  1034. 

Bat  hn  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  credit  to 
my  cfwn  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syllable,  which, 
tudng  in  a  complete  compass  of  sound,  such  as  is  suf- 
ikaent  to  eonstitute  one  of  our  lyric  measures,  makes 
t  full  and  solemn  dose.  Some  passages  which  con-^ 
dode  at  this  stop,  I  could  never  read  without  some 
Strang  emotions  of  delight  or  admiration. 

Before  the  hills  appear*d,  or  fountain  flowed, 
Thou  with  th'etemal  wisdom  didst  converse 
Wisdom  thy  sister ;  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  th* Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  som^,  ib,  vii.  8r 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem*d  or  happy  isles, 

like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam»l  of  old, 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  fiow'ry  vales, 

Thrice  happy  isles  !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there. 

He  stay*d  not  to  inquxre^^^  ib,  iii.  667. 

—  He  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps. 
When  God  descended ;  and,  perhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom,'^  ib,  xi.  7S. 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  regard 
to  the  pauses,  and  flow  of  his  verses  into  each  other, 
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it  will  appear^  that  he  has  peformed  all  that  our  lan- 
guage would  admit ;  and  the  comparison  of  his  maOh 
bers  with  those  who  have  cultirated  the  same  maftner 
of  writing,  will  show  that  he  excelled  as  much  in.  the 
lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  ilill  \ 
in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  invention  os  hk  v 
learning. 
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Dulds  mexpertis  cuUura  potentit  amid  ; 
Expertiis  metuit»~^ 

HOB.  KPIST.  i.  18.  86^ 

To  court  the  great  ones,  and  to  soothe  their  pride. 
Seems  a  sweet  task  to  those  that  never  tried ; 
But  those  that  have)  know  well  that  danger's  near* 


The  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  labour* 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^  without  reward^  pat 
up  their  petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more  equitable  dift- 
tribution  of  riches  and  honours.  Jupiter  was  moved 
at  their  complaints,  and,  touched  with  the  approodi- 
ing  miseries  of  men,  whom  the  Sciences,  wearied 
with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now  threatenii^  to 
forsake,  and  who  would  have  been  reduced  bj  t£eir 
departure  to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  mast  of  trees^,  to 
hunt  their  prey  in  deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the 
paws  of  animals  stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 
A  synod  of  the  celestials  was,  therefore,  convened^ 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  JPatronagc  should  de* 
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the  MBistmice  of  the  Sciences.  Patronage 
daughter  of  Astrea^  by  a  mortal  ^ather^  and 
L  educated  in  the  school  of  Truths  by  the 
i8y  whom  she  was  now  appointed  to  protect. 
from  her  mother  that  dignity  of  aspect^ 
rock  terror  into  fiedse  merits  and  from  her 
that  reserve^  which  made  her  only  accessi- 
we  whom  the  Sciences  brought  into  her  pre- 

ime  down^  with  the  general  acclamation  of 
owers  that  favour  learning.  Hope  danced 
r^  aai  Liberality  stood  at  her  side^  ready  to 
f  her  direction  the  gifts  which  Fortune,  who 
her,  was  commanded  to  supply.  As  she  ad- 
ywards  Parnassus^  the  doud  wnich  had  long 
r  it>  was  immediately  dispelled.  The  shades, 
thered  with  droughty  spread  their  original 
and  the  flowers  that  had  languished  with 

brightened  their  colours^  and  invigorated 
its ;  the  Muses  tuned  their  harps  and  exert- 
voices ;  and  all  the  concert  of  nature  wel- 
T  arrival, 
massus  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  palace 

the  Sciences,  and  adorned  with  whatever 
ight  the  eye,  elevate  the  imagination,  or  en^ 
!  understanding.  Here  she  dispersed  the 
'ortune  with  the  impartiality  of  Justice,  and 
mment  of  Truth.  Her  gate  stood  always 
1  Hope  sat  at  the  portal,  inviting  to  entrance 

the  Sciences  numbered  in  their  train.  The 
18,  therefore,  thronged  with  innumerable 
68,  of  whom,  though  many  returned  disap- 
seldom  any  had  confidence  to  complain ;  tor 
je  was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for  want 
ue  claims  to  her  regard.    Those,  therefore, 

solicited  her  favour  without  success,  ge- 
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nerally  withdrew  from  public  notice^  and  either  di- 
verted their  attention  to  meaner  employments,  or  en- 
deavoured to  supply  their  deficiencies  by  closer  ap- 
plication. 

In  time>  however^  the  number  of  those  who  had 
miscarried  in  their  pretensions  grew  so  great,  that 
they  became  less  ashamed  of  their  repulses ;  and  in- 
stead of  hiding  their  disgrace  in  retirement,  b^an 
to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  such  as  they  thought  likely  to  be  more 
caressed.  The  decisions  of  Patronage,  who  was  but 
half  a  Goddess,  had  been  sometimes  erroneous ;  and 
though  she  always  made  haste  to  rectify  her  mis- 
takes, a  few  instances  of  her  fallibility  encouraged 
every  one  to  appeal  from  her  judgement  to  his  owli 
and  that  of  his  companions,  who  were  always  read j 
to  clamour  in  the  common  cause,  and  elate  each  other 
with  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed,  and 
Impudence  incited  them  to  accept  a  second  invitatiod, 
and  lay  their  claim  again  before  Patronage.  They 
were  again,  for  the  most  part,  sent  back  with  igno- 
miny, but  found  Hope  not  alienated,  and  Impudence 
more  resolutely  zealous ;  they,  therefore,  contrived 
new  expedients,  and  hoped  at  last  to  prevail  by  their 
multitudes  which  were  always  increasing,  and  their 
perseverance  which  Hope  and  Impudence  forbad 
them  to  relax. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the  hea^ 
venly  assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  towards  ter* 
restrial  nature,  and  forget  the  precepts  of  Jostice- 
and  Truth.  Instead  of  confining  her  friendship  to- 
the  Sciences,  she  sufiTered  herself,  by  little  and  littlcj 
to  contract  an  acquaintance  with  Pride,  the  son  of 
Falsehood,  by  whose  embraces  she  had  two  daugh- 
ters. Flattery  and  Caprice.    Flattery  was  nursedby 
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MmtHiil,  uid  Gnprioe  by  Fortii&e^  withcmt  any  a«- 
iHHrfiB  B«tt  the  kHWU  of  the  Sdences. 


begttt  openly  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
•i  ifldtACa  the  manners  of  her  husband^  by  whose 
pfarionafatttknr  directed  her  decisions  with  very  little 
Mdtl>  the  precepts  of  Tmth;  and  as  her  dauffhters 
WfcWiiliiiItT  ffained  npon  her  affections,  the  Sciences 
M  their  uiniienoe,  till  none  fbnnd  much  reason  to 
WMoUbmr  leoepdon,  bat  those  whom  Caprice  or 
ilfftty  eoAdnetedto  her  throne. 
ttuftthnnige  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so  often 
Mrit  Aittauaeed  lor  want  of  recommendation  from  the 
IbImH^  iveote  delighted  to  see  the  power  of  those  ri- 
IMtai-OoddeflBes  toiding  to  its  extinction.  Hieir  pa- 
iMftMa  now  renewed  their  enconragements.   Hope 
Mrf  «t  ike  approadi  of  Caprice,  and  Impudence 
il'il^aya  9t  lumd  to  introduce  her  clients  to  Flat* 
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had  now  learned  to  procure  herself  re- 
e  by  oereiokonies  and  formalities,  and  instead  of 
Mtdn^  her  petitioners  to  an  immediate  audience, 
teed  we  antechamber  to  be  erected,  called  among 
Millar  the  Hall  of  Expectation.  Into  this  hall  the 
tenee  "vlras  easy  to  those  whom  Impudence  had  con- 

el  to  Flattery,  and  it  was,  therefore,  crowded 
a  pttmiiseuous  throng,  assembled  from  every 
of  the  earth,  pressing  forward  with  the  ut« 
qgemess  of  desire,  and  agitated  with  all  the 
of  competition. 
They  entered  this  eeneral  receptacle  with  ardour 
id  aherity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy  access. 
At  the  conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  presence  of  Pa- 
nfette.  '  But  it  generally  happened  that  they  were 
le  teft  to  their  destiny,  for  the  inner  doors  were 
mmitted  to  Caprice,  who  opened  and  shut  them, 
i  it  seemed,  by  chance,  and  rejected  or  admitted 
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without  any  settled  rule  of  distinction.  In  the 

time^  the  miserable  attendants  were  left  to  wear  out 
their  lives  in  alternate  exultation  and   dejectiaoy     ^ 
delivered  up  to  the  sport  of  Suspicion,  who  was  at 
ways  whispering  into  their  ears  designs  against  them    ^ 
which  were  never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  who  dili-    ^ 
gently  pointed  out  the  good  fortune  of  one  or  othor    ]* 
of  their  competitors.     In^uny  flew  round  the  haD*    '. 
and  scattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  with  whidi    * 
every  one  was  stained ;  Reputation  followed  her  with    * 
slower  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  blemishes    * 
with  paint,  which  was  immediately  brushed  away,  er    | 
separated  of  itself,  and  left  the  stains  more  visible; 
nor  were  the  spots  of  Infamy  ever  eflTaced,  but  with 
limpid  water  effused  by  the  hand  of  Time  £rom  a 
well  which  sprung  up  oeneath  the  throne  of  Tmlh- 
It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwillins  to 
lose  the  ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  to  n« 
tronage,  would  lead  her  followers  into  the  Hall  of 
Expectation ;  but  they  were  soon  discouraged  from 
attending,  for  not  only  Envy  and  Suspicion  inoeo- 
santly  tormented  them,  but  Impudence  consideied  • 
them  as  intruders,  and  incited  Infamy  to  blackea 
them.     They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but  seldom 
without  some  spots  which  they  could  scarcely  wash 
away,  and  which  showed  that  they  had  once  waited 
in  the  Hall  of  Expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  mament 
at  which  Caprice  should  beckon  them  to  amroach; 
and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her,  not  with  Homeri- 
cal  harmony,  the  representation  of  great  actions,  or 
the  recital  of  noble  sentiments,  but  with  soft  and 
voluptuous  melody,  intermingled  with  the  praises  of 
Patronage  and  Pride,  by  whom  they  were  neard  at 
once  with  pleasure  and  contempt. 

Some  were,  indeed,  admitted  by  Caprice,  when 
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Iwy  least  expected  it^  and  heaped  by  Patronage  with 
he  gifts  of  Fortune^  but  they  were  from  that  time 
boned  to  her  footstool^  and  condemned  to  regulate 
heir  lives  by  her  glances  and  her  nods ;  they  seemed 
nmd  of  their  manacles^  and  seldom  complained  of 
ny  drudgery,  however  servile^  or  any  affront^  however 
ODtemptuous ;  yet  they  were  often,  notwithstand- 
ng  their  obedience,  seized  on  a  sudden  by  Caprice, 
Krested  of  their  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into  the 
3all  of  Expectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and  all, 
xoept  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to  seek 
b^iness  in  the  r^ons  of  liberty,  continued  to  spend 
hfun,  and  days,  and  years,  courting  the  smile  of 
Cqpiioe  by  the  arts  of  Flattery ;  till  at  length  new 
Ghnrds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and  drove  them  forth 
It  different  outlets  into  the  habitations  of  Disease,  and 
Anne,  and  Poverty,  and  Despair,  where  they  passed 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  narratives  of  promises  and 
bRaches  of  faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and 
btu|Niiutuients. 

itie  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  retired 
hm  the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having  long  wan- 
tied  over  the  world  in  grief  and  distress,  were  led 
It  last  to  the  cottage  of  Independence,  the  daughter 
rf  Fortitude ;  where  they  were  taught  by  Prudence 
«nd  Parsimony  to  support  themselves  in  dignity  and 
qoiet 
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Jam  nunc  nunaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures ;  jam  Uhd  arepunt* 

HOB.  CAE.  U.  1.  17« 

Lo !  now  the  clarion's  voice  I  hear, 
Its  threatening  murmurs  perce  mine  ear ; 
And  in  thy  lines  with  brazen  breath 
The  trumpet  sounds  the  charge  of  death. 


It  has  been  long  observed^  tbat  the  idea  of  beaiitj 
is  vague  and  undefined,  different  in  different  mindli^ 
and  diyersified  by  time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  tarn 
hitherto  used  to  signify  that  which  pleases  us 
know  not  why,  and  in  our  approbation  of  which 
can  justify  ourselves  only  by  the  concurrence  of  m 
bers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing  our  opiiiion 
upon  others  by  any  argument,  but  example  and  aop* 
tnority.  It  is,  indeed,  so  little  subject  to  the  ei> 
aminationsof  reason,  that  Paschal  supposes  it  to  end 
where  demonstration  begins,  and  maintains,  tint 
without  incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot  spttk 
of  geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  plefisiiie 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to  dis« 
entangle  all  the  perceptions  involved  in  its  idei» 
would  perhaps  require  a  very  great  part  of  the  life 
of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however,  in  many  cmcs» 
apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and  oom^ 
parative;  that  we  pronounce  things  beautiful  be- 
cause they  have  something  which  we  agree,  for  what- 
ever  reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  thaa 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  it  m  other  things 
cf  the  same  kind;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet 
u  oar  knowledge  increases^  and  appropriate  it  to 
liigher  excellence^  when  higher  excellence  comes  ^vi th- 
in our  view. 

Much  of  the  beanty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind ; 
md  llierefbre  Boileau  justly  remarks^  that  the  books 
wiuch  have  stood  the  test  of  time^  and  been  admir- 
ed throngb  all  the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  suffered  from  the  various  revolutions  of  know- 
ledge^ and  the  prevalence  of  contrary  customs^  have 
a  better  daim  to  our  regard  than  any  modem  can 
bottt^  because  the  long  continuance  of  their  reputa- 
doB  proves  that  they  are  adequate  to  our  faculties, 
md  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  h,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish 
principles ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ;  and 
»  diidngiiish  those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend 
qpea  known  causes  and  rationed  deduction,  from  the 
«MWflf88  and  inexplicable  elegancies  which  appeal 
flioDy  to  the  £uicy,  from  which  we  feel  delight,  but 
anfir  not  bow  they  produce  it,  and  which  may  well 
le  termed  the  encmmtresses  of  the  soul.  Criticism 
tdnces  those  regions  of  literature  under  the  domi- 
don  of  science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
otrchj  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the 
yiaony  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so  much 
xposed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accom- 
nodation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  or  the  repre- 
entation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow  of  the 
'ene  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Every  student 
itt  innumerable  passages,  in  which  he,  and  perhaps 
le  alone,  discovers  such  resemblances ;  and  since  the 
ittention  of  the  present  race  of  poetical  readers  seems 
particularly  turned  upon  this  species  of  elegance,  I 
ihall  end^vour  to  examine  how  much  these  con- 
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formities  have  been  observed-fey  the  poets^  or  direct- 
ed  by  the  critics^  how  far  they  cail  be  established 
upon  nature  and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Horner^  the  father  of  all  poetical  beautv^  has  beep 
particularly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamaa- 
sus^  as  ^  ne  that^  of  all  the  poets,  exhibited  the 
greatest  variety  of  sound ;  for  there  are,'  says  h^ 
^  innumerable  passages,  in  which  length  of  time^ 
bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  passion,  and  stillness  of 
repose ;  or  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  brevity,  speedy 
and  eagerness,  are  evidently  marked  out  by  the  sound 
of  the  syllables.  Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  spaco 
with  which  the  blind  Polypheme  groped  out  with 
his  hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  in 
the  cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it/ 

OOT88.  I.  4l5w 

Mean  time  the  cyclop  raging  with  his  wound, 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and  round. 

POR. 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  efforts 
of  Achilles  struggling  in  his  armour  against  the  cur- 
rent of  a  river,  sometimes  resisting  and  sometimes 
yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  the  elisions  of  th^ 
syllables,  the  slow  succession  of  the  feet,  and  the 
strength  of  the  consonants. 

iL.<l».240* 

So  oft  the  surges  in  wat'ry  mountains  spread, 
Beats  on  his  hack,  or  hursts  upon  his  head. 
Yet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  hraves, 
An4  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
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Tlr'd  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him,  slides  the  slimy  soiL 

POPE. 

When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men  dashed 
against  a  rock^  he  collects  the  most  unpleasing  and 
harsh  sounds. 

KMrr^«  i»  V  i^Mf «X«f  ;^»/utit(  fit,  itii  il  yeuttt, 

0DTS8.  1. 289. 

—  His  bloody  hand 
Snatch'd  two,  unhapf^ !  of  my  martial  band. 
And  dashM  like  dogs  against  die  stony  floor : 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingledgore. 

rOTE. 

And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  something 
dreadful  and  astonifiliing^  he  makes  choice  of  the 
strongest  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  most  difficult  ut- 
terance. 

ri. 
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Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field. 
And  circling  terrors  fiU'd  the  expressive  shield. 


POPE. 


Many  other  examples  Dionysius  produces;  but 
these  will  sufficiently  show,  that  either  he  was  fanci- 
ful, or  we  have  lost  the  genuine  pronunciation  ;  for 
I  know  not  whether,  in  any  one  of  these  instances, 
such  similitude  can  be  discovered.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, probable,  that  the  veneration  with  which  Ho- 
mer was  read,  produced  many  supposititious  beauties ; 
for  though  it  is  certain,  that  tne  sound  of  many  of 
his  verses  very  justly  corresponds  with  the  thmgs 
expressed,  yet  when  the  force  of  his  imagination, 
which  gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is 
considered,  together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  lan- 

VOL.  XVII.  Q 
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guage>  of  which  the  syllables  might  be  often  < 
tracted  or  dilated  at  pleasure^  it  will  seem  unlil 
that  such  conformity  should  happen  less  firequei 
even  without  design. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted,  tha€  Virgil,  ^ 
wrote  amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who  owet 
much  of  hiis  success  to  art  and  labour,  endeavou] 
among  other  excellencies,  to  exhibit  this  similitu 
nor  has  he  been  less  happy  in  this  than  in  the  o1 
graces  of  versification.  This  felicity  of  his  numi 
was,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  displayed  with  g 
el^ance  by  Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Hand  satis  est  ilUs  tUcunque  daudere  versum,^^ 

Omnia  sed  numeris  vocum  concordibus  aptant, 

Atque  sono  guacunque  eanunt  imUantur,  et  apta 

Verborumfade,  et  qutsalo  canmnis  ore. 

Niam  d&oersa  opus  est  veivH  dare  versUms  oroi-^ 

Hie  mdior  motugite  pedumj  et  pemidbus  aUs, 

MoUe  viam  tadto  lapsu  per  levia  radit : 

IQe  atdem  membris,  ac  mole,  ignavius,  ingefis 

Inceditf  tardo  moUmine  subsidendo, 

£cce  aUquis  stdnt  egregio  pulcherrimus  ore, 

Cui  latum  membris  Venus  omnibus  cLfflat  konorem. 

Contra  alius  nutis,  informes  ostendit  et  artus, 

Mirsutumque  superdlium^  ac  caudam  mvuosam, 

Ingratus  visu,  somtu  HUetabiUs  t/iso.— 

JSrgo  ubijam  rututee,  sjmmas  salis  are  ruentes 

Incubuere  mart,  videos  spumare,  reductis 

Comndsum  renUs,  roUrUque  stridentibus,  aquor. 

Tunc  long^  sale  saxa  sonant,  tunc  etjreta  ventis 

Indpiunt  agitata  tumescere :  Httorefltictus 

IlUdunt  rauco,  atque  refracta  remurmurat  unda 

Ad  scopvios,  cumado  insequiiur  praruptus  aqtue  mons^ 

Cum  vero  ex  alto  speculatus  cceruia  Nereus 

LemU  in  morem  stagni,  pladdaque  palu^Us, 

Labitur  uncta  vadis  abies,  natat  uncta  carinaj-^^ 

Verba  etiam  res  einguas  arigusta  sequuntur, 

Ingentesquejuvant  ingentia :  cuncta  gigantem 

Vasta  decent,  vtdtus  immanes,  pectora  lata, 

Et  magni  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertique, 

Atque  adeo,  siquid  geritur  molimine  magno, 

Adde  maram,  et  pariter  tecum  quoque  verba  laborent 
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Sfgma  :  teu  fuando  vi  muUa  gfeba  coactu 

-Xternttmjnmgenda  bidentiinu,  aquore  $eu  cum 

CormM  vdatanim  obtfoiimus  antennarum. 

At  mora  ufiierit  damno,  propermrejitbebo. 

Si  tefirte  cava  eisUJerit  mala  vqtera  terra, 

ToMe  moras,  capetaxa  manu,  cajie  robora,  pastor  g 

Ferte  d&fiammas,  date  tela,  repeUite  pestem. 

Ipse  etiam  versus  ruat,  in  praceptquejeratur, 

Issmemso  cmm  prtoc^itans  nut  OoBono  nox, 

Jmt  cum,  peroilsus  grander,  procumbit  humi  bos, 

Cmmque  etiam  reguies  rebus  datur,  ^>sa  quoque  ukro 

Canmma  poMBMper  cursu  cessare  videiis. 

In  media  inUrrvpta:  quUrunt  cumfreta  ponti, 

Postquam  aurwposuere,  qukscere  protinus  ^mtm 

Cernere  erit,  meiHitque  maeptis  sistere  versum* 

Qiarf  dham,  senior  cum  tdum  imbeUe  sine  ictu 

Inwdidusjadt,  et  defectis  vkibus  ager  f 

Nam  qwtfuetum  versus  segidpariterpedelanguet: 

Sanguis  kebet,Jrigent  ^ffbeUe  in  corpore  vires. 

Fortem  autemjuoenem  deceat  prorumpere  in  arces 

Evertisse  domos,  pnefractaque  quadrupedantum 

Pectorapector&us  perrumpere,  stemere  turres 

Ingtntes,  totdque,  firum,  darejunera  campo, 

*T1s  not  enough  his  yerses  to  complete. 
In  measure,  number,  or  determined  feet« 
To  all,  proportion*d  terms  he  must  dispense^ 
And  make  the  sound  a  picture  of  the  sense : 
The  correspondent  words  exactly  frame, 
The  look,  the  features,  and  the  mien  the  same. 
With  rapd  feet  and  wings,  without  delay. 
This  swifUy  flies,  and  smoothly  skims  away: 
This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  fac^ 
And  Venus  breathes  on  every  limb  a  grace ; 
That,  of  rude  form,  his  uncouth  members  shows. 
Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows  ; 
His  monstrous  tail  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
Voluminous  and  vast,  curls  up  behind ; 
At  once  the  image  and  the  lines  appear. 
Rude  to  the  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 
Lo !  when  the  sailors  steer  the  pond'rous  shipi^ 
And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps^ 
Incumbent  on  the  main  that  roars  around, 
Beneath  the  laboring  oars  the  waves  resound ; 
The  prows  wide  echoing  through  the  dark  profound : 

02 
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To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies ; 

Tost  by  the  storm  the  tow* ring  surges  rise ; 

While  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore; 

Dash'd  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar, 

Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gath*ring  in  a  heap^ 

The  liquid  mountains  rise,  and  orer-hang  the  deep. 

But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  surveys^ 

And  calms  at  one  r^ard  the  raging  seaa, 

Stretch'd  like  a  peac^iil  lake  the  deep  subsides. 

And  the  pitched  vessel  o'er  the  surface  glides. 

When  things  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  so  ; 

For  low  words  please  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim, 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  yast  in  every  Ihnb, 

Stalks  towMng  on ;  the  swellhig  words  must  rise 

In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 

If  some  large  weight  his  huge  arm  strive  to  shove, 

The  verse  too  labours ;  the  throng'd  words  scarce  move. 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  pond'roos  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  the  encumber'd  fines  must  flow. 

Nor  less,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales. 

Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide-stretch'd  sailn. 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brakes 

Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 

His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  bock. 

When  night  descends,  or  stunn*d  by  num'rous  strokes* 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  line  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound. 

Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  subside,  and  tempests  cease, 

And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace ; 

So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midst— and  with  the  silent  main 

Pause  for  a  space— 4t  last  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arms,  to  throw 

His  unaviuling  jav*lin  at  the  foe ; 

I  lis  blood  congeal'd,  and  ev'ry  nerve  unstrung. 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artfdi  song  ; 

Like  him,  the  solitary  numbers  flow. 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff!  and  slow. 

Ndt  so  young  r^rrhus,  who  witli  rapid  force 

Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  bis  course. 


The  M&og  yoaA  00  tremlifing  IHoa  Mg, 

Bants  ber  tttoag  gatn,  and  toikcf  her  lofty  walli ; 

Trartkm  hit  flybff  eouner  to  the  qieed, 

In  f«n  cveer  to  <£vse  tiie  wartflre  steed : 

He  pOn  the  fidd  Nm  Biountafau  of  the  ihiii ; 

He  poiii%  he  Monni^  he  thunders  through  the  phdfb 

From  the  ItaUan  gardens  Fcipe  seems  to  have 
tUMpknted  thu  flower^  the  growth  of  happier  di- 
Htay  into  a  soil  less  a^pted  to  its  nature^  and  less 
famonUe  to  its  increase. 

Soft  is  the  itrahi  vhen  Zephyr  gaitly  blows, 

Andthe  imoodi  streim  in  smoother  numbers  dows* 

But  lAen  loodhiUows  kdi  die  sounding  shores 

Tkt  home  lough  verse  should  Kke  the  torrent  roar. 

When  AjKK  stiires  some  rede's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

He  fine  too  kbours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Hot  so  when  tvift  Camfila  scours  the  plafav 

FBea  o'er  th'unbenffing  com,  and  skuns  aJong  the  main. 

From  these  lines^  laboured  with  great  attention^ 
ad  oekbrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  judged  what  can 
be  expected  £rom  the  most  diligent  endeavours  after 
tiiii  imagery  of  sound.  The  verse  intended  to  repre- 
K&t  the  whisper  of  the  vernal  breeze,  must  be  con- 
feased  not  much  to  excel  in  softness  or  volubility ; 
uid  the  smooth  stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  dash 
if  jsiring  consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of 
h  torreat  isi,  indeed,  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  re- 
jnires  very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  roush ; 
to  in  these  lines,  which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax, 
iiere  is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstruction,  or  de- 
^.  The  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  contrasted 
ton  exemplified;  why  the  verse  should  be  length- 
sued  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily  be  discovered, 
bi  the  dactyls  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  ancients, 
^  short  syllables  were  pronounced  with  sudi  rapi« 
%^  as  tobe  eq[ual  only  to  one  long ;  they,  therefore, 
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naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  passing  through  a  loi 
space  ill  a  6hort  time.  But  the  Akxandi'iiie^  by  i 
pause  in  the  midst^  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure 
and  the  word  ^  unbending '>  one  of  the  most  sklggif 
and  slow  which  our  language  aiSords^  cannot  muc 
accelerate  its  motion. 

These  rules  and  these  examples  have  taught  w 
present  critics  to  inquire  very  studiously  and  m 
nutely  into  sounds  and  cadences.  It  is>  therefim 
useful  to  examine  with  what  skill  they  have  pre 
ceeded ;  what  discoveries  they  have  made ;  and  whe 
ther  any  rules  can  be  established  which  may  guid 
us  hereafter  in  such  researches. 
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'^'Experiar  qwd  concedaliir  in  Ulos 

Quorum  Flamhdd  tegUur  cinis  atque  Latind. 

JUV.  SAT.  i.  uU, 

More  safely  truth  to  urge  her  claim  presumes, 
On  names  now  found  alone  on  books  and  tombs. 

There  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is  spent  b] 
young  students,  than  on  treatises  which  deliver  tlu 
characters  of  authors;  nor  any  which  oftener  deceivi 
the  expectation  of  the  reader,  or  fill  his  mind  witil 
more  opinions  which  the  progress  of  his  studies  aa( 
the  increase  of  his  knowledge  oblige  him  to  resign. 
Baillet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  ded' 
sions  of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  pr«jii 
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dices  which  mislead  the  critic^  and  raise  the  pas- 
sions in  rebellion  against  the  judgement.  His  cata- 
logae,  though  large^  is  imperfect ;  and  who  can  ho])e 
to  complete  it  ?  The  beauties  of  writing  have  been 
observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot^  in  the  present 
state  of  human  knowledge  be  evinced  by  evidence^  or 
drawn  out  into  demonstrations ;  they  are^  therefore^ 
wholly  subject  to  the  imagination^  and  do  not  force 
their  effects  upon  a  mind  preoccupied  by  unfavour- 
able sentiments^  nor  overcome  the  counter-action  of 
a  false  principle^  or  of  stubborn  partiality; 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard^  but 
to  ^ease  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pronounced 
by  Dryden  to  be  above  the  reach  of  human  abilities. 
Interest  and  passion  will  hold  out  long  against  the 
closest  si^  of  diagrams  and  syllogisms^  but  they  are 
absolutely  impregnable  to  imagery  and  sentiment ; 
and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  most  powerful 
strains  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  though  they  may  give  way 
in  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euclid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trusting,  therefore,  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic, 
we  are  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which  ex- 
alts writers  too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teaching  what 
they  are  yet  to  learn,  from  that  negligence  which 
sometimes  steals  upon  the  most  vigilant  caution,  and 
that  fallibility  to  which  the  condition  of  nature  has 
subjected  every  human  understanding ;  but  from  a 
thousand  extrinsic  and  accidental  causes,  from  every 
thing  which  can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence,  ve-t 
neration  or  contempt. 

Many  of  those  who  have  determined  with  great 
boldness  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merit, 
may  be  justly  suspected  of  having  passed  sentence, 
as  Seneca  remarks  of  Claudius, 

Una  tantum  parte  aitdUa, 
StBjfe  et  rnUUif 
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ivithout  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before 
for  it  will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Langban< 
richitus^  or  Rapin^  that  they  had  very  acci 
perused  all  the  books  which  they  praise  or  ce 
or  that^  even  if  nature  and  learning  had  qv 
them  for  judges^  they  could  read  for  ever  wi 
attention  necessary  to  just  criticism.  Sue 
formanoes^  however^  are  not  wholly  withou 
use ;  for  they  are  commonly  just  echoes  to  th* 
of  fkme^  and  transmit  the  general  suffrage  of 
kind  when  they  have  no  particular  motives  1 
press  it. 

Critics^  like  the  rest  of  mankind^  are  ve 
quently  misled  by  interest.  The  bigotry  with 
editors  regard  the  authors  whom  Siey  illust 
correct^  has  been. generally  remarked.  Dryd< 
known  to  have  written  most  of  his  critical  di 
tions  only  to  recommend  the  work  upon  wh 
then  happened  to  be  employed ;  and  Addison 
pected  to  have  denied  the  expediency  of  { 
justice^  because  his  own  Cato  was  condem 
perish  in  a  good  cause. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors^  not  otil 
weak  or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without  scrupl 
perhaps  some  of  them  are  so  complicated  w 
natural  affections,  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
tangled  from  the  heart.  Scarce  any  can  hea 
impartiality  a  comparison  between  the  writeri 
own  and  another  country ;  and  though  it  cai 
think,  be  charged  equally  on  all  nations,  thf 
are  blinded  with  this  literary  patriotism,  ye 
are  none  that  do  not  look  upon  &eir  authors  nf 
fondness  of  affinity,  and  esteem  them  as  well 
place  of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  ( 
wii.  There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respt 
to  comparative  criticism,  when  the  competitor 
different  countries,  unless  the  judge  is  of  a 
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equally  indiffeo^nt  to  both.  The  Italians  could  not 
for  a  long  time  believe^  that  there  was  any>  learning 
beyond  the  mountains ;  and  the  French  seem  gene- 
rally persuaded,  that  there  are  no  wits  or  reasoners 
equal  to  their  own.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  if 
Scaliger  had  not  considered  himself  as  allied  to  Vir- 
gil>  by  being  bom  in  the  same  country,  he  would 
have  round  his  works  so  much  superior  to  those  of 
Homer,  or  have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  pf 
80, much  zeal,  vehemence,  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  dishonour 
to  be  sometimes  misguided.  Criticism  has  so  often 
given  occasion  to  the  envious  and  ill-natured  of  gra* 
tifying  their  malignity,  that  some  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  recommend  the  virtue  of  candour  with- 
out restriction,  and  to  preclude  all  future  liberty  of 
censure.  Writers  possessed  with  this  opinion,  are 
fxmtinually  enforcing  civility  and  decency,  recom^ 
mending  to  critics  the  proper  diffidence  of  theipselves, 
and  inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  enemies 
of  arrogance  ana  severity  have  much  more  benevo-  ' 
lence  or  modesty  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  or  that 
they  feel  in  their  own  hearts,  any  other  intention  than 
to  oistinguish  themselves  by  their  softness  and  deli- 
cacy. Some  are  modest  because  they  are  timorous, 
and  some  are  lavish  of  praise  because  they  hope  to  be 
repaid. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  living 
writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths  which 
are  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
have  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of  betray- 
ing their  own  ignorance  or  dulness.  I  should  think 
it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  who  had  provoked  me 
only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear ;  and  would  not  williiig- 
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ly  interrupt  the  dream  of  harmless  stupidity^  or  de- 
stroy the  jest  which  makes  its  author  laugh.  Yet 
I  am  far  &om  thinking  this  tenderness  uniirersaUj 
necessary ;  for  he  that  writes  may  be  considered  is 
a  kind  of  general  challenger^  whom  every  one  has  ft 
right  to  attack ;  since  he  quits  the  common  rank  of 
life^  steps  forward  beyond  the  lists^  and  offers  his  nifi« 
rit  to  the  public  judgement.  To  commence  autbor 
i^  to  claim  praise^  and  no  man  can  justly  aspire  to 
honour^  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contempt- 
raries^  whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of  the  nu« 
man  hearty  and  considers  how  often  we  gratify  our 
own  pride  or  envy  under  the  appearance  of  contend'* 
ing  for  elegance  and  propriety,  will  find  himself  not 
much  inclined  to  disturb ;  there  can  surely  be  no 
exemptions  pleaded  to  secure  them  from  criticism> 
who  can  no  longer  suffer  by  reproach^  and  of  whom 
nothing  now  remains  but  their  writings  and  their 
names.  Upon  these  authors^  the  critic  is  undoubted- 
ly at  full  liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  severitfr^ 
since  he  endangers  only  his  own  hxae,  and^  like 
iEneas  when  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  infernal  re« 
gions,  encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wound- 
ed. He  may  indeed  pay  some  regard  to  established 
reputation;  but  he  can  by  that  show  of  reverence 
consult  only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  motives 
are  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence 
are  more  dangerous,  because  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample is  more  extensive ;  and  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing requires  that  they  should  be  discovered  and 
stigmatized,  before  they  have  the  sanction  of  anti- 
quity conferred  upon  tnem,  and  become  preoedoits 
of  indisputable  authority. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison^  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  critic^  that  he  points 
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out  beauties  rather  than  fiaults.  Bat  it  is  rather  na« 
toral  to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius^  to  apply  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  stady  of  writers  who  have  more 
beauties  than  feults  to  be  displayed :  for  the  duty  of 
criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate  nor  dignify  by  par- 
tial representations^  but  to  hold  out  the  light  of  rea- 
son,  watever  it  may  discover;  and  to  promulgate  the 
detmninations  of  truths  whatever  she  shall  mctate. 


Na94.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1751. 


—  Bomtt  atguefdus 
JudeX'-'-per  obMantes  aUervas 
JExpUcuU  sua  victor  arma. 


HOE.  CAR.  iv.  10.  40. 


Perpetual  ma^^strate  is  he 

Who  keeps  strict  justice  full  in  sight; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  distance  gaze^ 
And  virtue's  arms  victoriously  displays.  frakcis; 

Thb  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  subject 
which  they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  considered 
as  general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in  the  flow 
and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken  together,  or 
as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  some  emphatical  and 
descriptive  words,  or  in  the  cadence  and  harmony  of 
single  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the  sense 
is  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  admits  of 
poetry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of  fancy  enables 
him  to  impress  images  strongly  on  his  own  mind  and 
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^vhose  choice  Qnd  variety  of  language  readily  sup 
him  with  just  representations.  To  such  a  wnt 
is  natural  to  change  his  measure  with  his  sub 
even  without  any  effort  of  the  understanding,  o 
tervention  of  the  judgement.  To  revolve  jollity 
mirth  necessarily  tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to 
and  sprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  viva< 
and  reflection  on  gloomy  situations  and  disast 
events,  will  sadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  clow 
countenance.  But  in  such  passages  there  is  onl] 
similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and  of  gric 
grief,  without  any  immediate  application  to  pari 
Eir  images.  The  same  flow  of  joyous  versifies 
will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage,  and  the  e 
tation  of  triumph ;  ana  the  same  languor  of  me 
will  suit  the  complaints  of  an  absent  lover,  as 
conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  c 
sions  we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine 
selves  to  hear ;  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by 
own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  numbers  th< 
fects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life,  th 
is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasing  message  in  an 
pleasing  manner,  and  that  we  rc^idily  associate  bo 
and  deformity  with  those  whom  for  any  reason 
love  or  hate.  Yet-'it  would  be  too  daring  to  de< 
that  all  the  celebrated  adaptations  of  harmony 
chimerical ;  that  Homer  had  no  extraordinary  at 
tion  to  the  melody  of  his  verse  when  he  describe 
nuptial  festivity : 

Hytntv  &va  a^rv  ^roXvs  d  vftvuttef  a^u^u\ 

Here  sacred  pomp,  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torcfaefi  flAmiog,  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 
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The  youthful  dancers  in  a  cirde  bound 

To  the  soft  flute^  and  cittern's  silver  sound.  for. 

ihat  Vida  was  merely  &ncifiil^  when  he  supposed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  represent^  by  uncommon 
sweetness  of  numb^,  the  adventitious  beauty  of 
.£heas; 

Of,  humerosque  Deo  dmiUs :  namque  ^pss  decoram 
Qesaritm  nato  genitrixt  lumenque  juvenUB 
Pwrpwreum,  et  Uslos  octUis  qfflarcU  honores, 

MS,  i.  593. 

The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 

August  in  visage  and  serenely  bright. 

His  mother  goddess,  m\h  her  hands  divine^ 

Had  form*d  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  shine; 

And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace. 

And  breathed  a  youti^ful  vigour  on  his  face. 

DRTDZir. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  har« 
mony  which  he  mentions: 

Fountadns !  an^  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

r,  i^  y.  195. 


That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds  well 
adjusted^  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety  of  the 
ancient  measures^  cannot  be  doubted^  since  he  was 
both  a  musician  and  a  critic ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
considered  these  conformities  of  cadence,  as  either 
not  often  attainable  in  our  language,  or  as  petty  ex- 
cellencies unworthy  of  his  ambition  ;  for  it  wiU  not 
be  found  that  he  has  always  assigned  the  same  cast 
of  numbers  to  the  same  subjects.  He  has  given  in  two 
jes  very  minute  descriptions  of  angelic  beauty; 


passage 
but  the 


mt  though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same,  the  num- 
bers will  be  founds  upon  comparison^  very  different* 

VOL.  XVII.  R 
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And  now  a  stripHng  cherub  be  appean. 
Not  of  the  prime^  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smiled  cdestia],  and  to  ev*ry  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused^  so  well  he  feignM  ; 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair, 
In  curls  on  either  chedc  play*d :  wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour*d  plume,  ^ridded  with  gold. 

r.  L.  iiL688* 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remarkably 
defective  in  hamumj^  and  therefore  by  no  meant 
correspondent  with  that  symmetrical  el^aneeand 
easy  grace  which  they  are  intended  to  exhibit.  The 
failure^  however^  is  fully  compensated  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  Raphael^  which  equally  delights  the  ear 
and  imagination : 

A  seraph  wing'd :  six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  dad 
Bach  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o*er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold. 
And  colours  dipp*d  in  Heaven :  the  third  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mailv 
Sky-tinctured  grain !  like  Maia*s  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill*d 
The  circuit  widk^  ib,  y.  277. 


The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct  imaoBi 
by  an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance  of  sounji  >* 
somethnes  studied^  and  sometimes  casnaL  Etczj 
language  has  many  words  formed  in  imitation  of  tM 
noises  which  they  signify.  Such  are  Stridor^  Belo^ 
and  Beatus^  in  Latin ;  and  in  English,  to  growl^  ti 
buzz,  to  hissj  and  to  jar.  Words  of  this  kind  fivf 
to  a  verse  the  proper  similitude  of  sounds  witJEoat 
mueh  labour  of  the  writer,  and  such  happiiiaH  il 
therefore  rather  to  be  attributed  to  fortune  thiBa  ddO; 
yet  they  are  sometimes  combined  with  great  pfO< 
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priety^  and  undemably  contribute  to  enforce  the  im«' 
pression  of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  passing  arrow  in 
this  line  of  Virgil : 

Et  fugU  horrefMm  stridens  elapsa  sagUta ; 

MV,  ix.  632. 

Th*  impetuous  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wing.  ron* 

and  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description  by 
Milton: 

—Open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th*  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. —  f.  l.  iL  879. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  modems^ 
and  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed,  seem  to  be 
the  product  of  blind  reverence  acting  upon  feuicy. 
]>iony8iu8  himself  tells  us,  that  the  sound  of  Homer's 
Terses  sometimes  exhibits  the  idea  of  corporeal  bulk : 
is  not  this  a  discovery  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
the  blind  man,  who,  after  long  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  scarlet  colour,  found  that  it  represented 
nothing  so  much  as  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet  ?  The 
representative  power  of  poetic  harmony  consists  of 
sound  and  measure ;  of  the  force  of  the  syllables 
singly  considered,  and  of  the  time  in  which  they  are 
pronounced.  Sound  can  resemble  nothing  but  sound, 
and  time  can  measure  nothing  but  motion  and  dura- 
tion. 

The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  simili- 
tudes; nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numbers  which 
credulous  admiration  cannot  discover  to  be  eminently 
beautiful.  Thus  the  propriety  of  each  of  these  lines 
has  been  celebrated  by  vmters  whose  opinion  the 
world  has  reason  to  regard : 

b2 
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VertUur  nUerecL  ccdum,  et  ruU  oceano  nox,  \ 

TIRG.  MS,  B.  250.  - '  I 

Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  rollM  down  the  ligb^  I 

And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush*d  the  night          okydiv.  | 


StemUur,  exammisque  tremens  procumbU  kunU  bo$, 

MS,  V.  48L 

Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second  wound  ; 
But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns  the  ground. 

Parturiimt  monies  i  nascetur  Hdiculus  mtu. 

▲as.  voET.  1S9* 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  mouse  is  bora. 

EOSCOMMOir* 

If  all  these  observations  are  just>  there  must  be  some 
remarkable  conformity  between  the  sudden  succes- 
sion of  night  to  day^  the  fall  of  an  ox  under  a  blow, 
and  die  birth  of  a  mouse  from  »  mountain;  since  we 
.,.  are  told  of  all  these  images^  that  they  are  very  strondj 
.  A^^j^ressed  by  the  same  form  and  terminatioii  of  tibe 

?:  '/MvJ ?!r(J.  inay,  however,  without  giving  way  to  en- 
'j  "•'■  '   '';i^u^^s|)in>  admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind  may 

...  >.  'l)e  produced.  A  sudden  stop  at  an  unusual  syllable 
may  linage  the  cessation  of  action,  or  the  pause  of 
discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  the 
repetitions  of  an  echo : 

—I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death : 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh*d 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 

p.  L.  ii.  787. 

The  measure  or  time  in  pronouncing  may  be  varied 
so  as  very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only  the  modes 
of  external  motion,  but  the  quick  or  slow  succession 
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ef  |daas>  and  donsequently  the  passions  of  the  mind^ 
This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaic  and 
dactylic  harmony^  but  our  language  can  reach  no 
eminent  diversities  of  sound.  We  can^  indeed^  some* 
times,  by  encumbering  and  retarding  the  line,  show 
the  difficulty  of  a  progress  made  by  strong  efforts 
and  with  frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and 
heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the  toil  of 
Satan  struggling  through  chaos : 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on :  with  d^culty  and  labour  he. 

7.  L.ii.lOSl. 

Thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales  : 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  thdr  gtut. 

ib,  Tii.411. 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  represen-* 
tations,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  volubility  and 
levity  of  these  lines,  which  express  an  actioik^ii^^l^T^^ 
and  reluctant :  TiT^^'^ 

—Descent  and  fall  fQ U^'  *  ^  >  -'/**  v  •  1 

To  us  is  adverse.    Who  but  felt  of  late,  I  •  \ 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear   \^ 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep,      ^^i^^?^ 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  ^n£J' 

We  sunk  thus  low?    Th' ascent  is  easy  then.    ib.uTVS. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  glide  of 
ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and  halt- 
ing: 

— ^Tripping  ebb ;  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  toVrds  the  deep  who  now  had  stopp'd 
His  shuces.  (6.  »•  847. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected^  that  the  sound 

r3 
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should  always  assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never 
to  counteract  it ;  and  therefore  Milton  has  here  cer- 
tainly committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the  player,  yAub 
looked  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  tne  neaven^' 
and  to  the  heavens  when  he  addressed  the  earth. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  aa 
assemblage  of  all  the  excellencies  which  have  en- 
nobled all  other  poets^  wiU,  perhaps^  be  offended  that 
I  do  not  celebrate  his  versification  in  higher  terms  ; 
for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in  this  pas- 
sage, 

60  stretcbM  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

F.  L.  i.  209. 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  long  line ;  but  the  truth 
is,  tl^t  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in  a  slow 
line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance  of  time  to 
space,  of  an  hour  to  a  may-pole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  won^ 
ders  upon  the  description  ^of  the  ark : 

Then  from  the  mountdn  hewing  timber  tall, 

B^an  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk ; 

^ea^ured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 

ib.id.72S. 

In  these  lines  the  po^t  apparently  designs  to  ^%  the 
•attjE^ntion  upon  bulk;  but  this  is  effectied  by  the 
enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what  analogy 
can  there  be  between  modulations  of  sounds  and  cor- 
pora dimensions  ? 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded  this 
species  of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  reject  ft 
when  it  came  unsought ;  which  would  often  happen 
to  a  mind  so  3agojrous,  employed  upon  a  «abject  so 
various  and  extensive.  He  had,  indeed,  a  greater  and 
a  nobler  work  to  perform ;  a  single  sentiment  of  monl 
or  religious  truth,  a  single  in^age  of  life  or  natjorey 
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would  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes 
of  the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  under- 
taken to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man^  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause^  had  he 
lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and 
sounds. 
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Parous  Deorum  cvUor^  et  ijyrequens 
Insanientis  dum  aajnen/dee 
ConnUtuserros  nunc  retronibm 
Vda  darct  atqueitenure  cursus 

Cogor  rdictoh/^» 

90K.  CAE.  1.  84. 

A  fugitive  from  Heav'n  and  prayer, 
I  mocked  at  all  religious  fear. 

Deep  scienced  in  the  massy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 
Hoist  sail,  and  back  my  voyage  plough 

To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  before. 

FRANCIS. 

*'  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
*'  SIR, 

'*  There  are  many  diseases,  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure, 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  wiU  think  me  employed  in 
an  office  not  useless  either  to  learning  or  virtue,  if  1 
describe  the  symptoms  of  an  intellectual  malady, 
whidb,  though  at  nrst  it  seizes  only  the  passions,  will, 
if  not  speedily  remedied,  infect  the  reason,  and  from 
blasting  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  proceed,  in  time^ 
to  canker  the  root. 
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''  I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  parents 
were  of  unsuitable  ages^  contrary  tempers^  said  dot' 
ferent  religions^  and  therefore  employed  the  spirit 
and  acuteness  which  nature  had  very  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  both^  in  hourly  disputes^  and  incessant 
contrivances  to  detect  each  otlier  in  the  wrong ;  sv 
that  from  the  first  exertions  of  reason  I  was  breds 
disputant^  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domestic  mh 
phistry^  initiated  in  a  thousand  low  strataffems^ 
nimble  shifts^  and  sly  concealments ;  versed  in  all  the 
turns  of  altercation^  and  acquainted  with  the  whok 
discipline  of  fending  and  proving. 

'^  It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the  kind- 
ness of  both  the  controvertists>  and,  therefore^  I  had 
very  early  formed  the  habit  of  suspending  my  judge- 
ment, of  hearing  arguments  with  indifferenoej  in- 
clining as  occasion  required  to  either  side^  and  cf 
holding  myself  undetermined  between  them  till  I 
knew  for  what  opinion  I  might  conveniently  dedaie. 

''  Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  early  the  skill  of  dis- 
putation ;  and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in  whidi 
we  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let  mv  abilities 
lie  useless,  nor  suffer  my  dexterity  to  be  lost  £aar  want 
of  practice.  I  engaged  in  perpetual  wrangles  with 
my  school-fellows,  and  was  never  to  be  convinced  or 
repressed  by  any  other  arguments  than  blows,  by 
wnich  my  antagonists  commonly  determined  the  con- 
troversy,  as  I  was,  like  the  Roman  orator,  much  more 
eminent  for  eloquence  than  courage. 

"  At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  am* 
bition  completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logic  I 
impressed  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms,  and 
ten  thousand  distinctions,  practised  every  form  cf 
syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  the  schools  of  dis- 
putation, and  slept  every  night  with  Smigledus  on 
my  pillow. 

*'  You  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon 
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aiiaed  to  eminence  by  such  application :  I  was  cele- 
xated  in  my  third  year  for  the  most  artful  opponent 
iiat  the  univenlty  could  boast,  and  became  the  terror 
md  envy  of  all  the  candidates  for  philosophical  re- 
Nitatioii* 

**  My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but  at  the 
price  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I  never 
Doke  bat  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but  in  defence 
X  a  position  nniversally  acknowledged  to  be  false, 
ind  therelore  wordiy,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  adorn- 
id  with  all  the  cqIoozs  of  £edse  representation,  and 
jtzoitttikened  with  all  the  arts  of  Mlacious  subtilty. 

''  My  fiither,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
bit  MMDL  richer  than  himsdf,  easily  concluded  that  I 
dhoald  distinguish  myself  among  the  professors  of 
the  bw  ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  had  taken  my  first 
dqgieey  despatched  me  to  the  Temple  with  a  paternal 
idmooition,  that  I  should  never  suJffar  myself  to  feel 
ihame,  for  nothing  but  modesty  could  retard  my  f or- 
fcoae. 

**  Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  was,  I  had 
Mt  yet  lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and,  therefore, 
eonld  not  retceive  such  dictates  without  horror ;  but 
however  was  pleased  with  his  determination  of  my 
fioorse  of  life,  beoaused  he  placed  me  in  the  way  that 
leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed  walks  of  discipline 
and  education,  to  the  open  fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

''  I  was  now  in  l^e  place  where  every  one  catches 
the  contagion  of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
^lush  myself  by  sophisms  and  paradoxes.  I  declared 
mur  against  all  received  opinions  and  established 
nles,  and  levied  my  batteries  particularly  against 
those  universal  principles  which  had  stood  unshaken 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  literature,  and  are  consider- 
/ed  as  the  inviolable  temples  of  truth,  or  the  impreg- 
Jiable  bulwarks  of  science. 

"  I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learn* 
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ing  which  have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  pa^  ^ 
plexity,  and  could  readily  produce  all  the  argumei^  I 
relating  to  matter  and  motion^  time  and  apaoe^  id»»  ^ 
tity  and  infinity.  ^ 

'^  I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  main- 
tain the  system  of  Newton  or  Descartes^  and  fiBryoor- 
ed  occasionally  j;he  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy^  or  that  of 
Copernicus.  I  sometimes  exalted  v^etables  to  mom^ 
and  sometimes  degraded  animals  to  medianiam.  ^ 

"  Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credk  of  i 
history^  or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I  waiil-  y 
ways  (k  the  party  which  I  heard  the  company  cath  . 
demn.  w 

*^  Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  haraligw  . 
with  great  copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of  ab*  J 
solute  monarchy^  the  secrecy  of  its  counseb,  and  tha  v- 
expedition  of  its  measures ;  and  oflten  oelebratod  ths  . 
blessings  produced  by  the  extincti(»i  of  partieo^  and 
preclusion  of  debates. 

"  Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority^  I  nenr 
foiled  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  die 
original  charter  of  universal  liberty^  the  oomiptioB 
of  courts^  and  the  folly  of  voluntary  submissiaa  ta    I 
those  whom  nature  has  levelled  with  ourselvea. 

^^  I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  ffovem- 
ment^  and  the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I  some* 
times  showed  how  much  the  condition  of  mankini 
would  be  improved^  by  breaking  the  world  into  petty 
sovereignties^  and  sometimes  displayed  the  fdicitj 
and  peace  which  universal  monarchy  would  diftne 
over  the  earth. 

'^  To  every  acknowledged  &ct  I  found  innumer- 
able objections ;  for  it  was  my  rule>  to  judge  of  hia- 
tory  only  by  abstracted  probability^  and^  thereibie,  I 
made  no  scruple  of  bidding  defiance  to  testimony.  I 
have  more  than  once  questioned  the  existence  of  Aiei« 
tmder  the  Great ;  and  having  demonstrated  the  follf 
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aiectiiig  edifices  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt^  I  fre- 
atly  hinted  my  suspicion  that  the  world  nad  been 
K  deceived,  ana  that  they  were  to  be  found  only 
die  narratiTes  <tf  tZBveUers. 
'  It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined 

soepdciam  to  historical  controversies^  and  philoso- 
cal  diaquiaitioiis ;  but  having  now  violated  my 
Mm,  and  aoeostomed  mysdf  to  inquire  not  after 
e6»  but  objections,  I  had  perplexed  truth  with 
wkoad,  till  my  ideas  were  confuised^  my  judgement 
barrasaed,  and  my  intellects  distorted.  The  habit 
amsideiing  every  propositicm  as  alike  uncertain, 
:  me  no  teet  by  winm  any  tenet  could  be  tried ; 
ry  opinion  presented  both  sides  with  equal  evi- 
ttt,  and  my  fiEdlacies  began  to  operate  upon  my 
B  mind  in  more  important  inquiries.  It  was  at 
t  the  sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations 
■oral  duty,  and  eSaoe  the  distinctions  of  gwd  and 
1»  till  I  had  deadened  the  sense  of  conviction^  and 
mdoned  my  heart  to  the  fluctuations  of  uncer^ 
n^^  without  anchor  and  without  compass^  without 
iaractiop  of  curiosity,  or  peace  of  conscience^  with- 
t  principles  of  reason,  or  motives  of  action. 
**  Such  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  first  per- 
ptions  of  truth,  of  spreading  for  diversion  the  snares 
■ophistry,  and  engaging  reason  against  its  own  de- 
minations. 

"  The  disproportions  of  absurdity  grow  less  and 
u  visible  as  we  are  reconciled  by  degress  to  the  de- 
rmity  of  a  mistress ;  and  fedsehood,  by  long  use,  is 
nmilated  to  the  mind,  as  poison  to  tne  body. 
''  I  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  con- 
Tsation  courted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
r  either  boys  who  were  enchanted  by  novelty,  or 
retches,  who,  having  long  disobeyed  virtue  and  rea- 
n,  were  now  desirous  of  my  assistance  to  dethrone 
lem. 

"  Thus  alarmed,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  corrup- 
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tion ;  and  that  pride  by  which  I  had  been  tediMed 
contributed  to  reclaim  me.  I  was  weary  of  oontimnl 
irresolation^  and  a  perpetual  equipoise  of  the  mind; 
and  ashamed  of  being  the  favourite  of  those  who  wow 
scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

'^  I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  diapalc^ 
prescribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  understanding,  tai 
resolved^  instead  of  rejecting  all  established  opinkiai 
which  I  could  not  prove^  to  tolerate  though  not  adopt 
all  which  I  could  not  confute.  I  forbore  to  heat  nv 
imagination  with  needless  oontroyersies,  to  diaaw 
questions  confessedly  uncertain^  and  refrained  steadilf 
m>m  gratifying  my  vanity  by  the  support  of  ftlie 
hood. 

"  By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  htm 
my  argumental  delirium,  and  find  myself  in  the  state 
of'^one  awakened  from  the  confusion  and  tmnnltef  ft 
feverish  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the  new  possessioii  of 
evidence  and  reality^  and  step  on  from  truth  to  tmdl 
with  confidence  and  quiet. 

^'  I  am^  8iB^  ftc 

"  PERnNiLX.** 
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Quod  n  PlatonU  mnsapersonat  verum, 

Quod  quisque  ditck,  immemor  recordatur*  JKWTiU0f» 

Truth  in  Platonic  ornaments  bedeck'd, 
Enforced  we  love^  onheeding  recollect. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  ancient  wiitao 
that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  tcadiiiy 
youth  to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  spw 
truth. 
The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered,  bol 


I 
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lU  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed 
at  arts  Teradtr  was  cultivated^  and  by  what 
vatiTes  a  Persian  mind  was  secured  agamst  the 
atioiis  to  falsehood. 

se  axe,  indeed,  in  the  present  corrupti(m  of 
ndj  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth ;  the 
f  palliating  our  own  &ults,  and  the  conveni- 
if  imposing  on  the  ignorance  or  credulity  of 
9  BO  frequently  occur;  so  many  immeoiate 
ze  to  be  avoided ;  and  so  many  present  grati- 
D8  obtained,  by  craft  and  delusion,  that  very 
'  those  who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have 
and  constancy  sufficient  to  support  them  in  the 
practioe  of  open  veracity. 
mer  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth, 
eoessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn  to  hear 
r  no  species  of  fiedsehood  is  more  frequent  than 
f,  to  which  the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the 
lant  by  intet^st,  and  the  friend  by  tenderness : 
nrho  are  neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet 
IS  to  bestow  pleasure ;  and  while  unjust  de- 
.  of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there  will  al-> 
ye  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dis-> 
>pay  them. 

i  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended,  and 
whom  their  conscience  can  scarcely  charge  with 
og  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  of  others  by 
ranity,  and  patronized  the  vice  which  they  be- 
hemselves  to  abhor. 

Lth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
it  is  generally  unpleasing,  because  contrary  to 
ishes  and  opposite  to  our  practice ;  and  as  our 
ion  naturally  follows  our  interest,  we  hear  un- 
gly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know,  and  soon  forget 
we  have  no  inclination  to  impress  upon  our  me- 
I. 

[i.  XVII.  8 
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For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have  beat 
invented^  by  which  the  reluctance  against  truth  nmj  ' 
be  overcome^  and  as  physic  is  given  to  children  in  oo»* 
fections^  precepts  have  been  hidden  under  a  thooan4  ' 
appearances^  that  mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pie*- ' 
sure  to  escape  destruction.  ' 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  in£Eincy,  Tnilji  | 
came  among  mortals  from  above^  and  Falsehood  £ran  ' 
below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  WIi*  ^ 
dom ;  Falsehood  was  the  progeny  of  Folly  impq^  ' 
nated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced  with  equal  em* ! 
fidence  to  seize  the  domimon  of  the  new  creatioii,  wni  ! 
as  their  enmity  and  their  force  were  well  knowm  ll ' 
the  celestials^  all  the  eyes  of  Heaven  were  turarf  ^ 
upon  the  contest.  ' 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  imI  ' 
juster  daim^  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and  m^  * 
jestic^  unassisted  and  alone ;  Reason  indeed  alwifl  ' 
attended  her^  but  appeared  her  follower  rather  tfaii  ' 
companion.     Her  march  was  slow  and  stately,  tail 
her  motion  was  perpetually  prc^essive,  and  whoi 
once  she  had  grounded  her  foot^  neither  gods  mc 
men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  ndfli 
and  attitudes  of  Truths  and  was  very  successfid  in 
theartsofmimickry.  She  was  surrounded,  aoimataiit 
and  supported  by  innumerable  l^ons  of  smpetitm 
and  passions,  but,  like  other  feeble  commandevB,  WM 
obliged  often  to  receive  law  from  her  allies.  Htf 
motions  were  sudden,  irregular,  and  violent ;  fiir  ihe 
had  no  steadiness  nor  constancy.  She  often  gainttl 
conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she  never  hoped 
to  keep  up  by  her  own  strength,  but  maintainea  bf 
the  help  of  the  passions,  whom  she  generally  £DWHi 
resolute  and  fEuthfid. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists 
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in  fall  oppocdtian.  In  these  encounters^  Falsehood 
always  invested  her  head  with  clouds,  and  command- 
ed fraud  to  place  ambushes  about  her.  In  her  left 
hand  she  bore  the  shield  of  Impudence^  and  the 
quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on  her  shoulder.  All  the 
passions  attended  at  her  call :  Vanity  clapped  her 
wings  before^  and  Obstinacy  supported  her  behind. 
Thus  guarded  and  assisted^  she  sometimes  advanced 
against  Truths  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack;  but 
always  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance^  per- 
petually shifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her  arrows 
in  different  directions ;  for  she  certainly  found  that 
her  strength  failed^  whenever  the  eye  of  Truth  dart- 
ed full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  aspect  though  not  the  thun- 
der of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  continuance  of 
the  contest  brought  them  near  to  one  another.  False- 
hood let  the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall  from  her  grasp, 
and,  holding  up  the  shield  of  Impudence  with 
both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself  amongst  the  pas- 
sions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always  re- 
covered in  a  short  time ;  but  it  was  common  for  the 
slightest  hurt,  received  by  Falsehood,  to  spread  its 
malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  burst 
open  again  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  experience- 
that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of 
her  course,  and  tne  changes  of  her  posture.  She 
therefore  ordered  Suspicion  to  beat  the  ground  be- 
fore her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to  cross  the 
way  of  Truth,  who,  as  she  never  varied  her  point, 
but  moved  constantly  upon  the  same  line,  was  easily 
escaped  by  the  oblique  and  desultory  movements,  the 
quick  retreats  and  active  doubles  which  Falsehood 
sdways  practised,  when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  ter- 
ror by  her  approach. 

s2 
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By  this  procedure^  Falsehood  every  boor  encroflcli-   • 
ed  upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire  throD^  ^ 
all  climes  and  regions.    Wherever  she  carried  hat  ^ 
victories,  she  left  the  Passions  in  full  authority  be-  |^ 
hind  her ;  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  command  ^ 
that  they  held  out  with  great  obstinacy  when  Tmiik  . 
came  to  seize  their  posts,  and  never  failed  to  retaid  w 
her  prc^ess,  though  they  could  not  always  stop  it:  . 
they  yidded  at  last  with  great  reluctance,  freaoa^    . 
rallies,  and  sullen  submission ;  and  always  incJiiMid    ' 
to  revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  them  by  berime  ^ 
mediate  presence.  ^ 

Truth,  who,  whda  she  first  descended  £rom  ths  -^ 
heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  received  lif  S! 
universal  acclamation,  cherished  with  kindness,  beioa  ^ 
with  obedience,  and  invited  to  spread  her  inflneofll  ^ 
firom  province  to  province,  now  found,  that  wbeienr  || 
she  came,  she  must  force  her  passage.  Every  iutil*  || 
lect  was  precluded  by  Prejudice,  and  every  bent  ^ 
pre-occupied  by  Passion.  She,  indeed,  advancedL  -^ 
but  she  advanced  slowly ;  and  often  lost  the  coo*  ^ 
quests  which  she  left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insor"  ^ 
rections  of  the  Appetites,  that  shook  off  their  afle*  ^ 
glance,  and  rangect  themselves  again  under  the  bannflr  ^ 
of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
struggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet  ih8 
was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  baffled  and  impeded 
by  an  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with  oontempty 
and  who  had  no  advantage  but  such  as  she  owed  to 
inconstancy,  weakness,  and  artifice.  She,  therefbrey 
in  the  anger  of  disappointment,  called  upon  her 
father,  Jupiter,  to  re-establish  her  in  the  skies,  and 
leave  mankind  to  the  disorder  and  misery  which  they 
deserved,  by  submitting  willingly  to  the  usurpation 
of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to 
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nt  her  request^  yet  was  willing  to  case  her  la- 
in, and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  commanded 
to  consult  the  Muses  by  what  methods  she  might 
un  an  easier  reception^  and  reign  without  the 
of  incessant  war.  It  was  then  discovered^  that 
obstmcted  her  own  progress  by  the  severity  of 
a^ect^  and  the  solemnity  of  her  dictates  ;  and 
fc  men  wonjd  never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they 
led  to  fear  her,  since,  by  giving  themselves  up  to 
sehood,  they  seldom  made  any  sacrifice  of  their 
i  or  pleasure,  because  she  took  the  shape  that  was 
It  engaging,  and  always  suffered  herself  to  be 
■ed  ana  painted  by  Desire.  The  Muses  wove, 
ihe  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and  changeable  robe, 
i  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated  her  admir- 
;  with  this  they  invested  Truth,  and  named  her 
don.  She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer  with 
ne  SDCoess  ;  for  when  she  demanded  entrance  of  the 
■kmSj  they  often  mistook  her  for  Falsehood,  and 
irered  up  their  charge :  but  when  she  had  once 
en  possession,  she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reason, 
I  shone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  ef- 
^ence  and  resistless  dignity. 
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Facunda  culpee  seculoj  nuptias 
Primum  inquinaveref  et  genus,  et  domos, 
Hocfonie  derivata  dades 
In  patriam  papuiumquefiuxU, 

HOR.  CAR.  iii.  6. 17. 

Fnutful  of  crimes,  this  age  first  stain'd 
Thdr  hapless  offspring,  and  profaned 

s  3 
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The  nuptial  bed ;  from  whence  the  woes  ^ 
Which  various  and  unaumber*d  rose 

From  this  polluted  fountain  head,  ^ 

O'er  Rome,  and  o'er  the  nations  spread.  9 

i 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertainment  ^ 

to  an  author  from  whom  the  age  has  reoeived  greater  | 

^Btvours^  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  numan  | 

nature^  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  ooiift"  ^ 


mand  of  virtue. 

"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


"  SIR, 

'^  When  the  Spectator  was  first  published  in 


single  papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  k  ^ 
one  of  the  finvourite  amusements  of  my  age  to  leoot  ^ 
lect  it ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles  of  thoM 
times,  as  described  in  that  useful  work,  and  compare 
them  with  the  vices  now  reigning  among  us,  I  can- 
not but  wish  that  you  would  oftener  take  oogninanoe 
of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the  human  se- 
cies, that  if  your  precepts  and  observations  be  cai^ 
ried  down  to  posterity,  the  Spectators  may  show  to 
the  rising  generation  what  were  the  ^ishionable  fill- 
lies  of  their  grandmothers,  the  Rambler  of  their  mo- 
thers, and  that  from  both  they  may  draw  instruction 
and  warning. 

"  When  J  read  those  Spectators  which  took  notice 
of  the  misbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by 
which  they  vainlv  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  used 
to  pronounce  such  forward  young  women  Seekers,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  by  a  mark  of  infamy  from 
those  who  had  patience  and  decency  to  stay  till  they 
were  sought. 

"  But  I  have  lived  to  sec  such  a  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to  com- 
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poud  with  diem  for  that  name,  althoa^  I  then 
thought  it  diagraoefiil  enoogh,  if  they  would  desenre 
no  worse  ;  since  now  they  are  too  generaUy  giren  up 
to  ne^igenoe  of  domestic  bosineBs,  to  idle  amnse- 
mentSy  and  to  wicked  rackets,  without  any  settled 
▼iew  at  all  but  of  squandering  time. 

''  In  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting  smne- 
times  an  appearance  in  the  ring,  sometimes  at  agood 
and  chosen  play,  scxnetimes  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of 

Xve  rektion,  the  youns  ladies  contented  them- 
I  to  be  found  employed  in  domestic  duties  ;  for 
then  routs,  drums,  balls,  assemblies,  and  such  like 
markets  for  women,  were  not  known. 

"  Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues 
and  characteristic  graces  of  the  sex.  And  if  a  for- 
ward spirit  pushed  itself  into  notice,  it  was  exposed 
in  print  as  it  deserved. 

"  The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places  where 
■iii^le  women  were  to  be  seen  by  stranjgers.  Men 
went  thither  expecting  to  see  them,  and  perhaps  too 
much  for  that  only  purpose. 

''  But  some  good  often  resulted,  however  impro- 
per might  be  their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  in  the 
way  of  their  duty.  The  man  must  be  abandoned, 
indeed,  who  loves  not  goodness  in  another;  nor  were 
the  young  fellows  of  that  age  so  wholly  lost  to  a 
aense  of  right,  as  pride  and  conceit  have  since  made 
them  affect  to  be.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  a  fair 
one,  whose  decent  behaviour  and  cheerful  piety 
showed  her  earnest  in  her  first  duties,  they  had  the 
less  doubt,  judging  politically  only,  that  she  would 
have  a  conscientious  regard  to  her  second. 

"  With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  the 
rising  of  a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  recommunicatcd 
features  ?. 
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'*  The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they  :i| 
heard.  Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying  !■ 
among  the  prophets  whom  he  had  set  out  to  destroy.  ^ 
To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  humour  by  a  pleasiiig  ^ 
object^  religion  itself  looked  more  amiable.  The  mea  s^ 
seekers  of  the  Spectator's  time  loved  the  holy  plaoe  )^ 
for  the  object's  sake^  and  loved  the  object  for  her  ^ 
suitable  behaviour  in  it.  ^ 

"  Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  thej  ^^ 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  such  good  principlei  ^ 
must  be  addressed  only  by  the  man  who  at  leaifc  i| 
made  a  show  of  good  principles^  whether  his  heart  ^ 
was  yet  quite  right  or  not. 

^'  JSTor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviour^  at  any  time  ^ 
of  the  service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  wen  \^ 
her  own,  her  ears  the  preacher's.  Women  are  ak  \ 
wayB  most  observed  when  they  seem  themselves  least  ^ 
to  observe,  or  to  lay  out  for  observation.  The  cje  of  i 
a  respectful  lover  loves  rather  to  receive  confioenca  x 
from  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fsEor  one,  than  to  find 
itself  obliged  to  retreat. 

**  When  a  young  gentleman's  affection  was  diiif 
laudably  engaged,  ne  pursued  its  natural  dictates; 
keeping,  then,  was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and  scan- 
dalous vice,  and  a  wife  was  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  and  pre-engagement 
apprehended.  A  woman  whom  he  love£  lie  was 
ready  to  think  must  be  admired  by  all  the  world- 
His  fears,  his  uncertainties,  increased  his  love. 

'^  Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  domestic 
excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chosen,  will 
surely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  him  in  his  chdoe. 
He  opens  his  heart  to  a  common  friend,  and  honestly 
discovers  the  state  of  his  fortune.  His  friend  ap- 
plies to  those  of  the  young  lady,  whose  parents,  if 
they  approve  his  proposals,  disclose  them  to  their 
daughter. 
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"  She^  perhaps^  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  the 
passion  of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes^  his  as- 
siduities^ his  constant  attendance  at  a  churchy  whi- 
ther, till  of  late,  he  used  seldom  to  come,  and  a 
thousand  little  observances  that  he  paid  her,  had 
very  probably  first  forced  her  to  r^ard,  and  then  in- 
dinea  her  to  £Eivour  him. 

*^  That  a  young  lady  shoidd  be  in  love,  and  the  love 
of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy 
which  prudence,  and  even  policy,  must  not  allow. 
But  thus  applied  to,  she  is  all  resignation  to  her  pa- 
xents.  Charming  resignation,  which  inclination  op- 
poses not.  ' 

'^  Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty :  friends 
meet;  points  are  adjusted;  delightful  perturbations, 
and  hopes,  and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious 
space,  till  an  interview  is  granted ;  for  the  young 
hdy  had  not  made  herself  cneap  at  public  places. 

"  The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modestly 
Teserved ;  he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  his  pas- 
sion ;  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth,  and  his 
application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her  any  doubt 
OT  iiis  sincerity ;  and  she  owns  herself  obligea  to  him 
finr  his  good  opinion.  The  inquiries  of  her  friends 
into  his  character  have  taught  her  that  his  good  opi- 
nion deserves  to  be  valued. 

''  She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  renews 
them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed ; 
and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he 
xeoeives  a  declaration  of  an  entire  acquiescence  with 
her  duty,  and  a  modest  acknowledgement  of  esteem 
for  him. 

"  He  applies  to  her  parents,  therefore,  for  a  near 
day ;  and  thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  manner  with  which 
they  receive  his  agreeable  application. 
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"  With  this  prospect  of  future  happiness^  the  mar- 
riage is  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in  firom  evcf^ 
quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on  both  sides^  broc^it  I 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  the  courtship^  can  leoeife 
the  happy  couple  with  countenances  iltiimined,  and 
joyful  hearts. 

'"  The  brothers^  the  sisters^  the  friends  of  one  &• 
mUy^  arc  the  brothers^  the  sisters^  the  friends  of  the 
other.  Their  two  &milies  thus  made  one^  are  the 
world  to  the  young  couple. 

^^  Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  deli^hb 
nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but  they  fial 
the  pleasure  of  returning  to  it  augumented  in  piUH 
portion  to  the  time  of  their  absence  from  it* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rambler  !  forgive  the  talkativeuM 
^of  an  old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  mr 
Lsetitia,  then  a  blooming  beauty^  every  thing  paam 
just  so !  But  how  is  the  case  now  ?  The  lac&i^ 
maidens^  wives^  and  widows^  are  engrossed  by  placet 
of  open  resort  and  general  entertainment,  which  fill 
every  quarter  of  tne  metropolis,  and  being  cm-i 
stantly  i&equented,  make  home  irksome.  Breakfiut* 
ing-places,  dining-places ;  routs,  drums,  oonoertii 
balls,  plays,  operas,  masquerades  for  the  evening,  and 
even  ror  all  night ;  and,  lately,  public  sales  of  the 
goods  of  broken  housekeepers,  which  the  general  dia- 
soluteness  of  manners  has  contributed  to  make  very 
Sequent,  come  in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  those 
modem  time-killers. 

^^  In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country-tO'WB 
assemblies;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Scat* 
borough !  What  expense  of  dress  and  equipage  is  le* 
quired  to  qualify  the  frequenters  for  such  emulous 
appearance  ? 

'^  By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest 
people  have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gaming* 
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tables  for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  induced  to 
fraud  and  dishonesty^  to  support  extravagance^  and 
supply  their  losses. 

"  As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  those  public 
places,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
wherever  men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall 
stare  most  impudentfy,  or  who  shall  laugh  loudest  on 
the  public  walks. 

'*  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and 
lesolve  to  live  single,  except  they  are  bought  at  a 
very  high  price.  They  can  be  spectators  of  all  that 
pssses,  and,  if  they  please,  more  than  spectators,  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Tlie  companion  of  an  even- 
ing, and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  differ- 
ent qnalifications. 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a 
dmnestic  wife,  would  go  frirther  than  ten  thousand 
in  this.  Yet  settlements  are  expected,  that  often, 
to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  fortune  into 
Qsdessness ;  and  pin-money  is  stipulated  for,  which 
makes  a  wife  independent,  and  destroys  love,  by 
patting  it  out  of  a  man's  power  to  lay  any  obliga- 
ticm  upon  her,  that  might  engage  gratitude,  and 
kindle  affection.  When  to  all  this  the  card-tables 
are  added,  how  can  a  prudent  man  think  of  marry- 
ing. 

''  And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to 
find  wives,  must  not  the  sex  be  left  to  the  foplings, 
the  coxcombs,  the  libertines  of  the  age,  whom  they 
help  to  make  such  ?  And  need  even  these  wretches 
marry  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  those  who  render 
their  company  so  cheap  ? 

*'  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the 
gay  coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters  ?    As  she  is  api 
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proachable  by  every  man,  without  requiring^  I  wiL 
not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but  even  common  com- 
plaisance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon  the  lend 
looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations,  and  is  on  thi 
watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she  has  compamona 
indeed,  but  no  lovers ;  for  love  is  respectful  and  tA 
morons ;  and  where  among  all  her  followers  will  du 
find  a  husband  ? 

"  Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the 
inconsiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  At  one  time  or  other,  wo- 
men, not  utterly  thoughtless,  will  be  convinced  d 
the  justice  of  ydur  censure^  and  the  charity  of  your 
instruction. 

"  But  should  your  expostulations  and  reprooCi 
have  no  effect  upon  those  who  are  fiar  gone  in  fashida^ 
able  folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their  montk 
to  their  nieces,  marriage  will  not  often  have  entitkl 
these  to  daughters,  when  they,  the  meteors  of  t 
day,  find  themselves  elbowed  off  the  stase  of  vanity 
by  other  flutterers;  for  the  most  admired  woum 
cannot  have  many  Tunlnridge,  many  Bath  seaaonsto 
blaze  in ;  since  even  fine  races,  often  seen,  are  1m 
regarded  than  new  &ces,  the  proper  punishment  d 
showy  girls>  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoUticl} 
cheap. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

^'  Your  sincere  admirer/'  &c. 
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—  Qua  nee  Sarmentus  iniquas 
Caaaru  ad  mentas,  nee  viUs  Galba  tvUsset, 

juv.  SAT.  y.  3. 

Which  not  Sarmentus  brookM  at  Caesar's  board, 
Nor  grov'ling  Galba  from  his  haughty  lord. 

ELrHINSTOir. 


"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 
''  MR.  RAMBLER, 

'^  You  have  often  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your 
readers  an  observation  of  more  trutn  than  novelty, 
that  life  ^msses,  for  the  most  part,  in  petty  transac- 
tions ;  that  our  hours  glide  away  in  trifling  amuse- 
ments and  slight  gratifications ;  and  that  there  very 
seldom  emerges  any  occasion  that  can  call  forth  great 
virtue  or  great  abilities. 

"  It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation  has 
no  influence  on  conduct.  Just  conclusions,  and  do* 
gent  arguments,  formed  by  laborious  study,  and  dili- 
gent inquiry,  are  often  reposited  in  the  treasuries  of 
memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's  chest,  useless  alike  to 
others  and  himself.  As  some  are  not  richer  for  the 
extent  of  their  possessions,  others  are  not  wiser  for 
the  multitude  of  their  ideas. 

*^  You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  human 
beings,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have  ac- 
commodated your  precepts  to  your  description ;  whe- 
ther you  have  not  generally  considered  your  readers 
as  influenced  by  the  tragic  passions,  and  suscepti- 

VOL.  XVH.  T 
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ble  of  pain  or  pleasure  only  from  powerful  agents^ 
and  from  great  events. 

"  To  an  author  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement 
of  a  single  art^  or  the  establishment  of  a  controvert- 
ed doctrine^  but  equally  intends  the  advantage,  and 
equally  courts  the  perusal  of  all  the  classes  of  man- 
kind^ nothing  can  justly  seem  unworthy  of  r^ard« 
by  which  the  pleasure  of  conversation  may  be  in- 
creased, and  the  daily  satisfactions  of  £uniliar  life  se- 
cured from  interruption  and  disgust. 

^^  For  this  reason,  you  would  not  have  injured  your 
reputation,  if  you  had  sometimes  descended  to  the 
mmuter  duties  of  social  beinss,  and  enforced  the  db* 
servance  of  those  little  civilities  and  ceremonious  de- 
licacies, which,  inconsiderable  as  they  may  appear  to 
the  man  of  science,  and  difficult  as  they  may  prove 
to  be  detailed  with  dignity,  yet  contribute  to  the  re- 
gulation of  the  world,  by  fkcalitating  the  intercoune 
between  one  man  and  another,  and  of  which  the 
French  have  sufficiently  testified  their  esteem,  by 
terming  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  them,  sgavaiT 
vivre,  '  the  art  of  living'. 

^^  Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  whidi  we 
never  estimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconvenience  of  its 
loss.  Its  influence  upon  the  manners  is  constant  and 
uniform,  so  that,  like  an  equal  motion,  it  escapes  per- 
ception. The  circumstances  of  every  action  are  lo 
adjusted  to  each  other,  that  we  do  not  see  where  any 
error  could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acquiesoe 
in  its  propriety,  than  admire  its  exactness. 

"  But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a  little 
familiarity  with  those  who  were  never  taught  to  en- 
deavour the  gratification  of  others,  but  regulate  their 
behaviour  merely  by  their  own  will,  will  soon  evince 
the  necessity  of  established  modes  and  formalities  to 
the  happiness  and  quiet  of  common  life. 
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*'  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufficient, 
without  the  supplemental  laws  of  good  breeding,  to 
secure  freedom  from  degenerating  to  rudeness,  or 
self-esteem  from  swelling  into  insolence ;  a  thousand 
incivilities  may  be  committed,  and  a  thousand  offices 
neglected,  vidthout  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  re- 
proach from  reason. 

'^  The  true  eflfect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to  be 
rather  ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of  delighting 
must  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  delivered 
by  precept,  or  obtained  by  imitation ;  but  though  it 
be  toe  privily  of  a  very  small  number  to  ravish  and 
to  charm,  every  man  may  hope  by  rules  and  caution 
not  to  give  pain,  and  may,  theremre,  by  the  help  of 
good-breeding,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  though 
he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher  distinctions. 

''  The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance  is 
included,  and  from  which  flow  all  the  formalities 
which  custom  has  established  in  civilized  nations,  is, 
<  That  no  man  should  give  any  preference  to  himself.' 
A  rule  so  comprehensive  and  certain,  that,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  image  an  incivility, 
without  supposing  it  to  be  broken. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place  some  particu- 
lar modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good-breeding, 
which  being  arbitrary  and  accidental,  can  be  learned 
only  by  habitude  and  conversation;  such  are  the 
forms  of  salutation,  the  different  gradations  of  rever- 
ence, and  all  the  adjustments  of  praise  and  prece- 
dence. These,  however,  may  be  often  violated  with- 
out offence,  if  it  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  neither 
malice  nor  pride  contributed  to  the  failure ;  but  will 
not  atone,  however  rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour 
of  insolence,  or  petulance  of  contempt. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of 
mankind  less  real  and  rational  complaisance  than 
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among  those  who  have  passed  their  time  in  paying 
and  receiving  visits^  in  frequenting  public  entertaio- 
ments,  in  studying  the  exact  measures  of  ceremonv^ 
and  in  watchmg  all  the  variations  of  i^uhianaUe 
courtesy. 

'^  They  know,  indeed^  at  what  hour  they  may  be  at 
the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many  steps  they 
must  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  and  what  interval 
should  pass  before  his  visit  is  returned ;  but  seldom 
extend  their  care  beyond  the  exterior  and  unessential 
parts  of  civility,  nor  refuse  their  own  vanity  any  gn- 
tification,  however  expensive  to  the  quiet  oi  another. 

''  Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendour  and 
expense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  originally  plaoed 
by  his  fortune  and  rank  in  the  first  dass  of  the  com- 
munity, has  acquired  that  air  of  dignity,  and  that  rea- 
diness in  the  exchange  of  compliments,  which  courts, 
balls,  and  levees,  esalj  confer. 

"  But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  purposes  of 
malignity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  partly  by  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  great 
satiraEustion  his  own  grandeur  and  riches,  is  hourly 
giving  disgust  to  those  whom  chance  or  expectation 
subject  to  his  vanity. 

"  To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a  small 
house,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of  spacious 
apartments,  and  the  convenience  of  changing  his 
lodging-room  in  different  parts  of  the  year;  tells 
him  that  he  hates  confinement ;  and  concludes,  that 
if  his  chamber  was  less,  he  should  never  wake  without 
thinking  of  a  prison. 

'^  To  Eucretes,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  himself,  but 
of  much  less  estate,  he  showed  his  services  of  plate, 
and  remarked  that  such  things  were,  indeed,  nothing 
better  than  costly  trifles,  but  that  no  man  must  pre- 
tend to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  without  them ;  and 
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that  for  his  part^  if  his  estate  was  smaller^  he  should 
not  think  of  enjoying  but  increasing  it^  and  would 
inquire  out  a  trade  for  his  eldest  son. 

'^  He  haSj  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  obsecver 
than  himself^  collected  a  great  many  shifts  and  arti- 
fices by  which  poverty  is  concealed ;  and  among  the 
ladies  of  small  rortune^  never  fails  to  talk  of  frippery 
'and  slight  silks^  and  the  convenience  of  a  general 
mourning. 

^^  I  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  his  pictures^  his  jewels^  and  his  rarities^ 
wHich^  though  he  knows  the  humble  neatness  of  my 
habitation^  he  seldom  fedls  to  conclude  by  a  declara- 
tion^ that  wherever  he  sees  a  house  meanly  furnished^ 
he  despises  the  owner's  taste^  or  pities  his  poverty. 

"  This,  Mr.  Rambler^  is  the  practice  of  Tryphe- 
rus,  by  which  he  is  become  the  terror  of  all  who  are 
less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  has  raised  innumerable 
enemies  without  rivalry,  and  without  malevolence. 

"  Yet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with  Try- 
pherus,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man  who 
does  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his  own  pride 
by  forcing  others  into  a  comparison  with  himself, 
when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on  his  side,  without 
considering  that  unnecessarily  to  obtrude  unpleasing 
ideas,  is  a  species  of  oppression ;  and  that  it  is  little 
more  criminal  to  deprive  another  of  some  real  advan- 
tage, than  to  interrupt  that  forgetfulness  of  its  ab- 
sence which  is  the  next  happiness  to  actual  posses- 
sion. 

^'  I  am,  &c. 

"  EUTROPIUS." 
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ScSicet  ingenUs  aUgua  est  concordia  junctis, 
Et  Krvai  audttfoedera  quisque  mi ; 

JRtuticus  agricolam,  miles  jfera  bella  geretUem, 
Bectorem  dubia  navita  puppis  amat. 


Congenial  passions  souls  together  bind. 
And  ev*iy  calling  mingles  with  its  kind ; 
Soldier  unites  with  solder,  swain  with  swain. 
The  mariner  iinth  him  tliat  roves  the  main. 


OVID. 


F.  LEWIS. 


It  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  for  the  Odnaer- 
vation  of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of  nature,  and 
for  the  regular  propagation  of  the  several  classes  of 
life  with  which  the  ekments  are  peopled,  that  every 
creature  should  be  drawn  by  some  secret  attracdon 
to  those  of  his  own  kind ;  and  that  not  only  the  sen- 
tie  and  domestic  animals  which  naturally  unite  into 
companies,  or  cohabit  by  pairs,  should  continue  faith- 
ful to  their  species ;  but  even  those  ravenous  and  fero- 
cious savages  which  Aristotle  observes  never  to  be 
gr^arious,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts  in 
search  of  one  another,  rather  than  pollute  the  world 
with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  creation  require  that  they  should  be  de- 
termined to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  motive  of 
choice,  or  some  cogent  principle  of  instinct ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary, likewise,  that  man,  whose  wider  capacity  de- 
mands more  gratifications,  and  who  feels  in  himself 
innumerable  wants,  which  a  life  of  solitude  cannot 
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supply^  and  innumerable  powers  to  which  it  cannot 
give  emj^oyment^  should  be  led  to  suitable  compa- 
nions by  particular  influence ;  and  among  many  be- 
ings of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  he  may  select 
some  for  intimacy  and  tenderness^  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his'existjence,  by  superadding  friendship 
to  humanity^  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that  of 
the  species. 

.  Otner  animals  are  so  formed,  that  they  seem  to 
contribute  very  little  to  the  happiness  of  each  other, 
and  know  neither  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  love,  nor  hatred, 
but  as  they  are  urged  by  some  desire  immediately 
subservient  either  to  the  support  of  their  own  lives, 
or  to  the  continuation  of  their  race;  they,  therefore, 
seldom  appear  to  regard  any  of  the  minuter  discri- 
minations which  distinguish  creatures  of  the  same 
kind  from  one  another. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindness, 
more  than  his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature, 
Babylon  or  London,  with  all  their  multitudes,  would 
have  to  him  the  desolation  of  a  wilderness;  his  affec- 
tions, not  compressed  into  a  narrower  compass,  would 
vanish  like  elemental  fire,  in  boundless  evaporation  ; 
he  would  languish  in  perpetual  insensibility,  and 
though  he  might,  perhaps,  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth, 
amuse  himself  with,  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet, 
when  curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  subside,  he 
would  abandon  himself  to  the  fluctuations  of  chance, 
without  expecting  help  against  any  calamity,  or  feel- 
ing any  wish  for  the  happiness  of  others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  includes  a 
general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readiness  of  occa- 
sional kindness;  but  to  love  all  equally  is  impossible ; 
at  least  impossible  without  the  extinction  of  those 
passions  which  now  produce  all  our  pains  and  all  our 
pleasures ;  without  the  disuse,  if  not  the  abolition;  of 
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some  of  our  &culties^  and  the  suppression  of  all  our     * 
hopes  and  fears  in  apathy  and  inoifferenoe.  ^ 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thonmid     ^ 
offices  of  tenderness^  which  mere  re^Eurd  for  the  spe-     | 
des  will  never  dictate.    Every  man  has  freqiieiit     ] 
grievances  which  only  the  solicitude  of  friendahip     , 
will  discover  and  remedy^  and  which  would  remain 
for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty  heap  of  humaa 
calamity^  were  it  only  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  gene- 
ral benevolence  equally  attentive  to  every  misery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is^  theremflc;^ 
necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independent  socie- 
ties ;  these  form  distinct  interests^  which  are  too  fre- 
quently opposed  to  each  other^  and  which  they  who 
have  entered  into  the  league  of  particular  govern- 
ments^ fedsely  think  it  virtue  to  promote^  however 
destructive  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest  of  the  woiUL 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  subordinste 
classes  and  combinations^  and  social  life  is  perpe- 
tually branched  out  into  minuter  subdivisions^  till  it 
temunates  in  the  last  ramifications  of  private  friend- 
ship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lastingy 
it  has  been  already  observed  in  these  papers^  that  a 
conformity  of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No  man  can 
have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom  he  docs  not 
believe  himself  esteemed^  and  nothing  so  evidently 
proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  which  arises 
from  participation  of  the  same  pleasures^  since  we 
arc  naturally  most  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  the 
memory  of  persons  with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoyment 
is  connected. 

It  is  commonly^  therefore^  to  little  purpose^  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such 
SIS  he  cannot  accompany  in  their  amusements  and  di-* 
versions.     Men  liave  been  known  to  rise  to  fevour 
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rtane^  mdy  ^  being  skilful  in  the  sports 
^  thdr  mtran  liappened  to  be  delighted, 
ring  witQ  his  taste  for  some  particular  spe- 
niodties,  by  relishing  the  same  wine,  or 
ig  the  same  cookery. 

£o8e  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have  placed 
■rd  to  such  petty  recommendations,  must 
ess  be  gained  by  smiilitude  of  manners.  The 
nd  noDlest  enjoyment  of  ^uniliar  life,  the 
eatioa  of  knowliedge  and  reciprocation  of 
t»,  must  always  presuppose  a  disposition  to 
inquiry,  and  delight  m  the  same  disco- 

diat  «ati8£BM;tion  could  the  politician  lay  his 
br  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his  compari- 
flexent  forms  of  government,  before  the  chy- 
ilaam  never  accustomed  his  thoughts  to  any 
M3t  than  salt  and  sulphur ;  or  how  could  the 
sr^  in  endaining  his  calculations  and  con- 
endnre  the  coldness  of  a  grammarian,  who 
le  sight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his  satellites,  for 
stymology  of  an  obscure  word,  or  a  better 
m  of  a  controverted  line, 
man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with  his 
n  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement 
[Hitation ;  for  he  not  only  best  understands 
1  of  those  qualities  which  he  labours  to  cul- 
the  usefulness  of  the  art  which  he  practises 
sess,  but  always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure 
praises  which,  though  given  to  another,  bc- 
uly  to  himself. 

is,  indeed,  no  need  of  research  and  refine- 
liscover  that  men  must  generally  select  their 
018  from  their  own  state  of  life,  since  there 
many  minds  furnished  for  great  variety  of 
aon,  or  adapted  to  multiplicity  of  intellec- 
rtainments. 
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The  sailor^  the  academic^  the  lawyer^  the  mecha^ 
mcy  and  the  courtier^  have  all  a  cast  of  talk  peculiar 
to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  attention 
upon  the  same  events,  have  been  engaged  in  affairs 
of  the  same  sort,  and  make  use  of  allusions  and  illus-* 
trations  which  themselves  only  can  understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular  pro- 
fession, and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  single 
rank  of  mortals,  is  indeed  sufficiently  despicable. 
But  as  limits  must  be  always  set  to  the  excursions 
of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be  some  study  which 
every  man  more  zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling 
subject  on  which  he  is  principally  pleased  to  con- 
verse ;  and  he  that  can  most  inform  or  best  under- 
stand him,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular 
regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is 
it  culpable,  unless  suffered  so  far  to  predominate  as 
to  produce  aversion  from  every  other  Kind  of  excel-* 
lence,  and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dissimilar  virtues. 
Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot  of  life  has  conjoined^ 
should  endeavour  constantly  to  approach  towards  the 
inclination  of  each  other,  invigorate  every  motion  of 
concurring  desire,  and  £ui  every  spark  of  kindred 
curiosity. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  discord  genersllj 
operates  in  little  things ;  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmost 
vehemence  by  contrariety  of  taste,  oftener  than  of 
principles;  and  might,  therefore,  commonly  be 
avoided  by  innocent  conformity,  which,  if  it  was 
not  at  first  the  motive,  ought  always  to  be  the  con* 
sequence  of  indissoluble  union. 
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tkhtmrUmfH  Fhoeus  amko 
Tmiffti'H  grfwlintf  dreum  jnweordia  buHi, 
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,  villi  sly  innhuMtiiig  gnce» 
_  *d  at  Ids  ficiend,  and  loSk*d  bun  in  the  face; 
WoSl  ndie  a  Uiuh  nhere  secret  vice  he  found, 
Aai  tkide  wliSSe  he  genUy  probed  the  wound. 
IVUi  Mamiqg  lanooaaee  the  crowd  beguiled; 
Bij^  awle  the  desp'rate  passes  when  he  smiled. 

DBTIOV. 
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TO  THB  RAMBLBB. 


revy  nuoy  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  un- 
i^dile  neceigity  of  their  affiurs,  are  so  unfortunate 
to  be  totally  buried  in  the  country,  where  they 
Imv  under  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  what 
tmnsafting  among  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  I 
not  help  uiinking,  that,  as  a  public  writer,  you 
•pld  take  the  case  of  these  truly  compassionable 
JBCto  under  your  consideration. 
**  These  unnappy  languishers  in  obscurity  should 
>  fimished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employments 
people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their 
ffosl  remote  comers  to  a  laudable  imitation ;  or  at 
Hty  so  &r  infonn  and  prepare  them,  that,  if  by  any 
fUL  change  of  situation  they  should  be  suddenly 
imqported  into  the  gay  scene,  they  may  not  gape, 
id  wonder,  and  stare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
behaTe  and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it. 
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"  It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  welfare  of  all 
the  country  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  pro- 
moted, if  you  would  use  your  charitable  endeavoiurs 
to  raise  in  them  a  noble  emulation  of  the  mannen 
and  customs  of  higher  life> 

'^  For  this  purpose,  you  should  give  a  very  dear 
and  ample  description  of  the  whole  set  of  poute  ac- 
quirements ;  a  complete  history  of  forms,  faahioMy 
frolics,  of  routs,  drums,  hurricanes,  balls,  asaeni-. 
blies,  ridottos,  masquerades,  auctions,  plays,  operai^ 

Euppet-shows,  and  bear-gardens :  of  all  those  de- 
ghts  which  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the 
most  sublime  characters,  and  by  which  they  have 
brought  to  such  amazing  perfection  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  passing  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  without  the  heavy  assist- 
ance of  any  one  thing  that  formal  creatures  are 
pleased  to  call  useful  and  necessary. 

^^  In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  st^ 
to  attain  this  summit  of  human  excellence,  you  may 
add  such  irresistible  arguments  in  its  favour,  as  mart 
convince  numbers,  who,  in  other  instances,  do  not 
seem  to  want  natural  understanding,  of  the  unao* 
countable  error  of  supposing  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and 
shine.  For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  dearer  than 
that  an  everlasting  round  of  diversion,  and  the  mote 
lively  and  hurrying  the  better,  is  the  most  important 
end  of  human  life. 

"  It  is  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is 
improved,  that  there  should,  in  these  days,  be  per- 
sons so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  think  it  necessary 
to  mispend  their  time,  and  trouble  their  heads  about 
any  thing  else  than  pursuing  the  present  fancy  ;  for 
what  else  is  worth  living  for  ? 

'^  It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  consequences 
when  they  come ;  and  as  for  the  antiquated  notions 
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'  dnty,  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  French 
vrd.j  or  any  book  one  ever  looks  into^  but  derived 
moot  whoUy  from  the  writings  of  authors  who  lived 
vast  many  ages  ago^  and  who^  as  they  were  totally 
ithont  any  idea  of  those  accomplishments  whicfi 
aw  diaiacterize  people  of  distinction^  have  been  for 
ane  time  sinking  apace  into  utter  contempt.  It 
m  not  appear  tluit  even  their  most  zealous  admi- 
en,  far  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  \iTitcr 
rill  have^  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at  one 


"  In  the  important  article  of  diversions^  the  cere- 
ioiual  of  Tisits^  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly  in- 
amacwBy  and  unmeaning  civilities,  they  are  abso- 
■triy  silent.  Blunt  truths  and  downright  honesty, 
[dain  clothes,  staying  at  home,  hard  work,  few  words, 
md  those  unenlivened  with  censure  or  double  mean- 
iag,  are  what  they  recommend  as  the  ornaments  and 
pkasores  of  life.  Little  oaths,  polite  dissimulation, 
tea-table  scandal,  delightful  indolence,  the  glitter  of 
fiany,  the  triumph  of  precedence,  the  enchantments 
of  flattery,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of;  and 
I  csnnot  but  laugh  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would 
hare  made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they 
mmld  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

"  The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  that  disdains  au- 
thority, and  tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was  abso- 
faitely  the  aversion  of  these  tame  wretches. 

*'  indeed,  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they 
pKtend  to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wise  and  good; 
aeqairements  infinitely  below  the  consideration  of 
persons  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  know  how  to  spend 
thdr  time  to  so  much  better  purpose. 

"  Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray, 
Mr.  Rambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the  very 
extensive  benefit  of  playing  at  cards  on  Sundays,  a 
pnetice  of  such  infinite  use,  that  we  may  moaestly 

yoL.  zvii.  ir 
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expect  to  see  it  prevail  universally  in  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom. 

'^  To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvious  ; 
because,  as  for  some  strange  reason  or  other^  which 
no  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady  has  yet  been  able  to  pe- 
netrate, there  is  neither  play,  nor  masquerade,  nor 
bottled  conjuror,  nor  any  other  thing  worth  liviDg 
for,  to  be  had  on  a  Sunday ;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
charitable  assistance  of  whist,  or  bragg,  the  genteel 
part  of  mankind,  must,  one  day  in  seven,  necessarily 
suffer  a  total  extinction  of  being. 

^^  Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gainers 
by  so  salutary  a  custom,  which  extends  its  good  in- 
fluence, in  some  degree,  to  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple ;  but  were  it  quite  general,  how  much  better  and 
happier  would  the  world  be  than  it  is  even  now ! 

^*  'Tis  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so 
meaii,  to  deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  liberties 
which  are  equally  open  for  all.  Yet  if  servants  were 
taught  to  go  to  church  on  this  day,  spend  some  port 
of  it  in  reading,  or  receiving  instruction  in  a  fiemiily 
way,  and  the  rest  in  mere  friendly  conversation^  the 
poor  wretches  would  infallibly  take  it  into  their 
heads,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  sober,  modest, 
diligent,  and  faithful  to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

^'  Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  hu- 
manity would  wish  their  domestics  infected  with 
such  strange  and  primitive  notions,  or  laid  under 
such  unmerciful  restraints :  all  which  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  prevented  by  the  prevalence  oiF  the  good- 
humoured  fashion  that  I  would  have  you  recommend. 
For  when  the  lower  kind  of  peoi)lc  see  their  betters, 
with  a  truly  laudable  spirit,  insulting  and  flying  in 
the  face  of  those  rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  and 
the  laws,  they  are  thereby  excited  and  admonished, 
as  far  as  actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  taught 
tliat  they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  them  at 
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defiance  in  such  instances  as  their  particular  necessi- 
ties and  inclinations  may  require ;  and  thus  is  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  human  species  mightily  improv- 
ed and  enlarged. 

'^  In  shorty  Mr.  Rambler^  by  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  numberless  benefits  of  a  modish  life^  you 
will  have  done  your  part  in  promoting  what  every 
body  seems  to  confess  the  true  purpose  of  human  ex- 
istence^ perpetual  dissipation. 

'^  By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole 
attention  on  trifles^  and  make  amusement  their  sole 
stady^  you  will  teach  them  how  to  aviud  many  very 
uneasy  reflections. 

"  AU  the  soft  feelings  of  humanity^  the  sympathies 
of  friendship^  all  natural  temptations  to  the  care  of 
a  £unily>  and  solicitude  about  the  good  or  ill  of 
others^  with  the  whole  train  of  domestic  and  social 
affections^  which  create  such  daily  anxieties  and  em- 
barrassments^ will  be  happily  stifled  and  suppressed 
in  a  round  of  perpetual  delights;  and  all  serious 
thoughts^  but  particularly  that  of  hereafter^  be  ba- 
nished out  of  the  world ;  a  most  perplexing  appre- 
hension^ but  luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too^  as  it 
is  so  very  clear  a  case^  that  nobody  ever  dies. 

'^  I  am,  &c. 

"  CHARIBSSA." 
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Mella  jubes  HyUcBa  tibi,  vel  Hymettia  nasci, 
Et  lhi/7tia  Cecropice  Corsica  jHtnis  ajn  ? 

MAKT.  EP.  xi.  43. 
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Alas !  dear  Sir,  you  try  in  vjuii» 

Impossibilities  to  gain ; 

No  bee  from  Corsica's  rank  juice^ 

Hyblaean  honey  can  produce.  r.  Lxwu.  ' 


'^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
8IR^ 


Having,  by  several  years  of  continual  study^  trea- 
sured in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  principles  and 
ideas,  and  obtained,  by  frequent  exerdse,  the  power 
of  applying  them  with  propriety,  and  combiniiig 
them  with  readiness,  I  resolved  to  quit  the  univeii* 
sity,  where  I  considered  myself  as  a  gem  hidden  ia 
the  mine,  and  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life. 
I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  company  of  those 
who  were  of  the  same  age  with  myself,  and,  finding 
that  my  academical  gravity  contributed  very  little  to 
my  reputation,  applied  my  faculties  to  jocularity  and 
burlesque.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  I  had  heat€»  my 
imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity  and  eboUti 
tion,  that  upon  every  occasion  it  fumed  away  in 
bursts  of  wit,  and  evaporaticms  of  gaiety.  I  became^ 
on  a  sudden,  the  idol  of  the  coffee-house,  was  in  one 
winter  solicited  to  accept  the  presidentship  of  five 
clubs,  was  dragged  by  violence  to  every  new  play> 
and  quoted  in  every  controversy  upon  theatriod 
merit ;  was  in  every  public  place  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  humble  auditors,  who  retailed  in  otW 
places  of  resort  my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was 
boasted  as  their  intimate  and  companion  by  many« 
who  had  no  other  pretensions  to  my  acquaintance^ 
than  that  they  had  drank  chocolate  in  the  same  room. 

'^  You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  men- 
tion my  success  with  some  appearance  of  triumph  and 
elevation.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  superiority  is  more 
flattering  or  alluring  than  that  which  is  conferred 
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by  the  powers  of  conversation^  by  extemporanconH 
nnightbness  of  hncy,  copiousness  of  language,  and 
fertility  of  sentiment.  In  other  exertions  of  gtMiiuH, 
the  greater  part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and  unen- 
joyed ;  the  writer^  indeed^  spreads  his  reputation  to 
a  wider  extent^  but  receives  little  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage from  the  diffusion  of  his  name>  and  only  obtiuns 
a  lund  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  regions  which  pay 
no  tribute.  The  colloquial  wit  has  always  his  own 
ndianoe  reflected  on  himself,  and  enjoys  all  the  plea- 
tore  which  he  bestows ;  he  finds  his  power  confessed 
by  every  one  that  approaches  him>  sees  friendship 
hndlifig  with  rapture^  and  attention  swelling  into 
pniw. 

"  The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance 
ud  esteem^  is  so  much  gratified  by  finding  an  as- 
lembly^  at  his  entrance,  brightenea  with  gladness 
and  hushed  with  expectation,  that  the  recollection  of 
nuh  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasing 
whensoevef  it  is  innocent.  And  my  conscience  does 
not  reproach  me  with  any  mean  or  criminal  effects  of 
vanity ;  since  I  always  employed  my  influence  on  the 
tide  of  virtue,  and  never  sacrificea  my  understand- 
ing or  my  religion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

"  There  were  many  whom  either  the  desire  of  en- 
joying my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being  thought 
to  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  company ;  but  I 
was  caressed  in  a  particular  manner  by  Democharos, 
a  gentleman  of  a  large  estate,  and  a  liberal  disposi- 
tion. My  fortune  being  by  no  means  exuberant,  in- 
clined me  to  be  pleased  ^vith  a  friend  who  was  will- 
ing to  be  entertained  at  his  own  charge.  I  became,  by 
daily  invitations,  habituated  to  his  table,  and,  as  he 
bdieved  my  acquaintance  necessary  to  the  character 
of  elegance,  which  he  was  desirous  of  establishing, 
I  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  without  ex- 
ponse  or  dependence,  ani  passed  my  life  in  a  per- . 
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petual  reciprocation  of  pleasure^  with  men  brought 
together  by  similitude  of  accomplishments,  or  desire 
of  improvement. 

'*  But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  actirity,  beyond 
which'  it  produces  no  effect.  Demochares  being  called 
by  his  affairs  into  the  county,  imagined  mat  he 
should  increase  his  popularity  by  coming  among  hii 
neighbours  accompanied  by  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  so  generally  allowed.  The  report  presently 
spread  through  half  the  county  that  Demochares  wsa 
arrived,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  celebrated 
Hilarius,  by  whom  such  merriment  would  be  excited^ 
as  had  never  been  enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  I 
knew,  indeed,  the  purpose  for  which  I  \vas  invited, 
and,  as  men  do  not  look  diligently  out  for  possible 
miscarriages,  was  pleased  to  find  myself  courted  upon 
principles  of  interest,  and  considered  as  capable  of 
reconciling  factions,  composing  feuds,  and  uniting  a 
whole  province  in  social  happiness. 

^^  After  a  few  days  spent  in  adjusting  his  domestic 
regulations,  Demochares  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of 
his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did  not  forget  to 
hint  how  much  my  presence  was  expected  to  heighten 
the  pleasure  of  the  feast.  He  informed  me  what  pre- 
judices my  reputation  had  raised  in  my  favour,  and 
represented  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  should  see 
me  kindle  up  the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  should  re- 
mark the  various  effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon 
such  diversity  of  matter. 

'^  This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to 
quicken  my  vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  I  felt 
an  ambition  of  shining,  which  I  never  knew  before ; 
and  was  therefore  embarrassed  with  an  unusual  fear 
of  disgrace.  I  passed  the  night  in  planning  out  to 
myself  the  conversation  of  the  commg  day ;  recol- 
lected all  my  topics  of  raillery,  proposed  pro{>er  sub- 
jects of  ridicule,  prepared  smart  replies  to  a  thou* 
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ttad  questions,  accommodated  answers  to  imaginary 
repartees,  and  formed  a  magazine  of  remarks^  apo- 
phthwns,  tales,  and  illustrations. 

**  'Ab  morning  broke  at  last  in  the  midst  of  these 
busy  meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpitations  of  a 
dtampion  oh  the  day  of  combat;  ana,  notwithstand- 
ing aU  my  efforts,  found  my  spirits  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  expectation.  The  company  soon  after  be- 
an to  drop  in,  and  eyeryone,  at  his  entrance,  was 
introdncea  to  Hilarius.  What  conception  the  inha- 
bituits  of  this  region  had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot 
yet  disooyer ;  but  obseryed  that  they  all  seemed,  after 
die  regular  exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away 
disappointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  dinner, 
they  cast  their  eyes  first  upon  me,  and  then  upon 
each  other,  like  a  theatrical  assembly  waiting  for  a 
diow. 

"  From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  was  re« 
Bered  by  the  dinner ;  and  as  every  attention  was 
tdcen  up  by  the  business  of  the  hour,  I  sunk  quietly 
to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  no 
MODer  were  the  dishes  removed,  than,  instead  of 
dbeerful  confidence  and  fEuniliar  prattle,  an  universal 
lilenoe  again  showed  their  expectation  of  some  un- 
QMial  performance.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  by  healths  and  questions,  but  they  answered 
him  with  great  brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed  in- 
to their  former  taciturnity. 

"  I  had  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to  di- 
Tert  them,  but  could  find  no  pass  open  for  a  single 
aiUy ;  and  who  can  be  merry  without  an  object  of 
mirth  ?  After  a  few  fiaiint  efforts,  which  produced 
neither  applause  nor  opposition,  I  was  content  to 
mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round  the  glass  in  si- 
lence, and  solace  myself  with  my  own  contemplation. 
"  My  friend  looked  round  him ;  the  guests  stared 
ait  one  another ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  syllables 
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were  uttered  with  timidity  and  hesitation,  there  wai 
none  ready  to  make  any  reply.  All  our  facoltiei 
were  frozen^  and  every  minute  took  away  from  oo^ 
capacity  of  pleasing,  and  disposition  to  be  pleased. 
Thus  passed  the  hours  to  which  so  much  happinea^ 
was  decreed;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  oi 
open  proclamation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirthj 
and  to  Hilarius.  I 

''  At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  neoemty  d 
parting  freed  us  from  the  persecution  of  each  oClier. 
I  heard  them,  ks  they  walked  along  the  oonrt,  mur- 
muring at  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  inquiring  whether 
any  man  would  pay  a  second  visit  to  a  house  haunt- 
ed by  a  wit.  ^ 
'^  Demochares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater  than 
his  penetration,  having  flattered  his  hopes  with  the 
secondary  honour  which  he  was  to  gain  by  mr 
sprightliness  and  elegance,  and  the  affection  witn 
which  he  should  be  followed  for  a  perpetual  banqnet 
of  gaiety,  was  not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation  antf 
resentment,  nor  would  easily  be  convinced,  that  1 
had  not  sacrificed  his  interest  to  sullenness  and  ci 
price,  had  studiously  endeavoured  to  disgust  h' 
guests,  and  suppressed  my  powers  of  delighting,  : 
obstinate  and  premeditated  silence.     I  am  informs 
that  the  reproach  of  their  ill-reception  is  divided 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  between  us ;  some  ' 
ing  of  opinion,  that  my  friend  is  deluded  by  an  f 
postor,  who,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of  gi 
ing  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men  of  r 
penetration ;  and  others  concluding,  that  I  t^ 
only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my  abilities, 
disoain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the  praise  of  ruf 
"  I  believe,  Mr.  liambler,  that  it  has  some 
happened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  £f 
to  DC  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under  the  sair 
surcs  upon  like  occasions.     I  hope,  therefon 
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1  will  prevent  any  misrepresentations  of  such  fail- 
sty*  by  remarking,  that  invention  is  not  wholly  at 
ft  eommand  of  its  poesrasor ;  that  the  power  of 
anng  is  very  often  obstructed  by  the  desire ;  that 
expectation  lessens  surprise^  yet  some  surprise  is 
Deaeary  to  gaiety;  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
rtake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  contribute  to  its 
Ddoctkn,  since  the  mind  stagnates  without  extcr- 
l  ventiiation^  and  that  effervescence  of  the  fancy, 
oA  'flashes  into  transport^  can  be  raised  only  by 
B  inftiinnn  of  dissimilar  ideas/' 
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Jpm  quoqtte  astiduo  labuntur  tempora  motu 
JKbn  atcut  acjlumen :  neque  enim  consislere  Jlumeitt 
Nee  ktfu  hora  potest ;  ted  ut  unda  impelUttir  undd, 
Vrgeiurque  prior  vefdendy  urgetque  jmorerriy 
Tea^ora  sicju^unt  paritery  jmriierque  seqimittur, 

OVID,  MET.  XV.  179. 

^th  constant  motion  as  the  moments  glide, 
Bdiold,  in  running  life,  the  rolling  tide ! 
For  DoiM  can  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  power, 
Tke  ibwing  ocean  or  the  fleeting  hour : 

Bui  wave  by  wave  pursued,  arrives  on  shore, 

i^od  each  impeird  behind,  impels  before : 

Sotime  on  time  revolving  we  descry; 

Bonunutes  follow,  and  so  minutes  fly. 

ELPHINSTON. 

*j^/  says  Seneca,  '  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress 
•wiuchwe  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes; 
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we  first  leave  childhood  behind  us^  then  youths  then 
the  years  of  ripened  manhood^  then  the  better  and 
more  pleasing  part  of  old  age.'  The  perusal  of  this 
passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflectioiis 
on  the  state  of  man^  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his 
wishes^  the  gradual  change  of  his  disposition  to  aU 
external  objects^  and  the  thoudbtlessness  with  which 
he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time^  I  sunk  into  ft 
slumber  amidst  my  meditations ;  and  on  a  suddeiiy 
found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of  labonr,  tlie 
shouts  of  alacrity^  the  shrieks  of  alarm^  the  whirtle 
of  winds^  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curio* 
sity ;  but  soon  recovering  myself  so  fiu*  as  to  inquire 
whither  we  were  goings  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
such  clamour  and  con^sion^  I  was  told  that  thejr 
were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life ;  that  we 
had  already  passed  the  streights  of  infismcy^  in  whidi 
multitudes  had  perished^  some  by  the  weakness  and 
fragility  of  their  vessels^  and  more  by  the  folly^  per- 
verseness^  or  negligence  of  those  who  undertook  to 
steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  aea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows^  without  any 
other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  piloCy 
whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choose  among 
great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction  and  assist- 
ance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness;  and 
first  turning  my  eyes  behind  me^  saw  a  stream  flow- 
ing through  flowery  islands^  which  every  one  that 
sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ;  but  no 
sQoner  touched  than  the  current^  which^  though  not 
nui&y  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him 
away.  Beyond  these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor 
could  any  of  the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at 
which  he  first  embarked. 
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Before  me^  and  on  each  side^  was  an  expanse  of 
witas  violently  agitated^  and  covered  with  so  thick 
a  mist,  that  the  most  perspicacious  eye  could  see 
but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks 
tnd  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpect(^dly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails^  and  in- 
nlang  those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  nu- 
neroosy  indeed,  were  the  dangers^  and  so  thick  the 
daxkneas,  that  no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet 
there  were  many,  who,  by  flEdse  intelligence^  betray- 
ed their  fbUowera  into  whirlpools,  or,  by  violence, 
poshed  those  whom  they  found  in  their  way  against 
thezockB. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable ; 
but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to 
letuin  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed,  yet  it  was 
net  so  ykSkaat  as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dex- 
terity or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat 
lack  fiom  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by 
eUiqiie  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with 
mudi  care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  in- 
fiituation^  every  man  appeared  to  think  himself  safe, 
thoofl^  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment  sinking 
round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  over 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgot- 
ten; the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund 
eonfidence ;  every  man  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself 
aUe  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was 
swallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was 
daahed :  nor  was  it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of 
a  wreck  made  any  man  change  his  course :  if  he 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the  rud- 
der^and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference. 
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or  from  weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not 
one  of  those  who  thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  fidl* 
ed  when  he  was  sinkings  to  call  loudly  upon  his  as- 
sociates for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be  given 
him ;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cau- 
tioning others  against  the  foUy  by  which  they  were 
intercepted  in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  be-i 
nevolence  was  sometimes  praised^  but  their  admonU 
tions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  <»ii« 
fessedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of 
life^  were  visibly  impaired  in  the  course  of  the  voj-* 
age ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain^  that  hvir 
long  soever  he  mighty  by  ravourable  accidents,  or  by 
incessant  vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  gink  it 
last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  esL* 
pected  to  sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  dar* 
ing,  at  least  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  timoroiu  in 
perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from  any  en* 
joymcnt  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  wbicn  na- 
ture offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labours ;  yet 
in  effect  none  seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than 
those  to  whom  it  was  most  dreadful ;  they  all  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from  themselvei ; 
and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  aigjit 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  can 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amusement 
for  the  present  moment,  and  generally  entertained 
themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  oon^ 
stant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to 
those  whom  she  favoured  most,  was,  not  that  they 
should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink  last ;  and 
with  this  promise  every  one  was  satisfied,  though  ht 
laoghed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it.   Hop^ 
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inde^^  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  com- 
pnions;  for,  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew 
haikj,  Ae  redoubled  ner  assurances  of  safety;  and 
none  were  more  busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long 
Toyage,  than  they  wnom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely 
to  peiiah  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

in  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  Tocks,  of  which  the  pointed  craigs  were  con- 
onled  nnder  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with  herb« 
tee,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and 
with  dhades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  in- 
ntatiaa.  Within  sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sail- 
ed on  the  ocean  of  life  must  necessarily  pass.  Hea- 
mm,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passen- 
gers throu^  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might 
CMtpe ;  but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  re- 
Boostranoes,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her 
hiiid^  withoat  stipulating  that  she  should  approach 
m  near  onto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  might 
Mhoe  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  de- 
Hdoos  r^on,  after  which  they  always  determined 
to  mnsue  their  course  without  any  other  deviation. 

tteason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  fEir  by 
these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  vnthin  the 
eddy  of  the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  where,  indeed, 
tJiedrcumvcilution  was  weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the 
eoiurge  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rota- 
tioos,  towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  te- 
merity, and  with  all  her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat ; 
but  the  draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too  strong 
to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having  danced 
ia  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at 
Ittt  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason 
was  able  to  extricate,  generally  suffered  so  many 
shocks  upon  the  points  wich  shot  out  from  the  rocks 
of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their 
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course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before^ 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly^  endangered 
by  every  breeze^  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the 
water^  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees,  afiter  long 
struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  re- 
pining at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against 
the  first  approach  to  the  gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  whidi  had 
been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  ap- 
peared to  have  great  confidence  in  their  skill,  and 
some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking,  who 
had  received  only  a  single  blow;  but  I  remarked  that 
few  vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  re- 
paired, nor  was  it  found  that  the  artists  themaelvei 
continued  afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  d 
their  assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  lifib 
the  cautious  had  above  the  negb'gent,  was  that  the] 
sunk  later,  and  more  suddenly ;  for  they  passed  fior- 
ward  till  tibey  had  sometimes  seen  all  those  in  whoac 
company  they  had  issued  from  the  streights  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  bj 
a  cross  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  thf 
anguish  of  expectation.  But  such  as  had  oitea  hOm 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  subsided  b] 
sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the  encroach* 
ing  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labours  thai 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  mvl 
titude  about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  ad- 
monition from  some  unknown  power,  '  Gaze  nol 
idly  upon  others  when  thou  tnyself  art  sinking* 
Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou 
and  they  are  equally  endangered  ?'  1  looked,  and 
seeing  tne  gulph  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started 
^d  awaked. 
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Scire  voluni  aecreta  domiUf  atque  inde  timerL 

juv.  lAT.  iiL  1 13. 

Tbey  March  the  secreU  of  the  housei  and  so 

Are  wonhipp'd  there^  and  fiear'd  for  what  they  know. 

DRYDEN. 

CuBiosiTY  i8  one  of  the  pennanent  and  certain  cha- 
ncteriitica  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  advance  into 
knovdedge  opens  new  prospects,  and  produces  new 
indtements  to  fiirther  progress.  All  the  attainments 
pMiUe  in  our  present  state  are  evidently  inadequate 
Id  our  capacities  of  enjoyment ;  conquest  serves  no 
pDipoae  but  that  of  kincQing  ambition,  discovery  has 
flo  effect  but  of  raising  expectation ;  the  gratification 
ef  one  desire  encourages  another ;  and  after  all  our 
hboors,  studies,  and  inquiries,  we  are  continually  at 
tlienme  distance  from  the  completion  of  our  schemes, 
kiTe  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be  satisfied,  and 
loiiie  fiiculty  restless  and  turbulent  for  want  of  its 
CBwyment* 

Toe  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated 
b^  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives,  seems  on  many 
occasions  to  operate  without  subordination  to  any 
other  principle ;  wc  arc  eager  to  see  and  hear,  with- 
out intention  of  referring  our  observations  to  a  fur- 
ther end ;  we  climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the 
jAsLin ;  we  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  agitatitm  of  the  water;  wc  range 
from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess  neither  architcc- 
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ture  nor  fortification ;  we  cross  seas  only  to  view  iia< 
ture  in  nakedness,  or  magnificence  in  ruins ;  we  an 
equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert 
or  a  palace,  a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  mdc 
and  every  thing  polished,  every  thing  great  and  evei] 
thing  little ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  but  with  soum 
temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an  insect  fiyiii| 
before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to  pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  ii 
proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated 
ana  enlarged.  Lucan,  therefore,  introduces  Caem 
speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  hb 
designs  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  when  he  dfr 
dares  to  the  high  priest  of  Egypt,  that  he  has  w 
desire  equally  poweiiiil  with  that  ca  finding  the  c»igb 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  he  would  quit  all  the  prmeoli 
of  the  civil  war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountaing  wioA 
had  been  so  long  concealed.  And  Horner^  when  hi 
would  furnish  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to  whid 
his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdom,  might  yield  withool 
disgrace,  makes  them  declare,  that  none  ever  deport* 
ed  from  them  but  with  increase  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  acquiro* 
ment  which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use,  m 
which  may  not  at  least  gratify  pride  with  oceaaionil 
superiority;  but  whoever  attends  the  motions  of  Ul 
own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the  first  appeamiei 
of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of  a  question,  his  iih 
clination  to  a  nearer  view,  or  more  accurate  discus- 
sion, precedes  all  thoughts  of  profit,  or  of  oompetk 
tion ;  and  that  his  desires  take  wing  by  instantaneow 
impulse,  though  their  flight  may  be  invigorated,  m 
their  efforts  renewed,  by  subsequent  consideratioosi 
The  gratification  of  curiosity  rather  frees  us  fron 
uneasiness  than  confers  pleasure ;  we  are  more  pained 
by  ignorance  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Curiositj 
is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and  tormenti 
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us^  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with  joy>  however 
otherwise  insipid^  by  which  it  may  be  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after  know- 
ledge must  haye  proposed  knowledge  only  as  their 
remrd;  and  that  Science^  though  pernaps  the 
nursling  of  Interest^  was  the  daughter  of  Curiosity : 
for  who  can  believe  that  they  who  first  watched  the 
course  of  the  stars^  foresaw  the  use  of  their  disco- 
veries to  the  facilitation  of  commerce^  or  the  mensu- 
ration of  time  ?  They  were  delighted  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  nocturnal  skies^  they  found  that  the 
lights  changed  their  places ;  what  they  admired  they 
were  anxious  to  understand^  and  in  time  traced  their 
revolutions. 

There  are>  indeed^  beings  in  the  form  of  men^  who 
appear  satisfied  with  their  intellectual  possessions^ 
and  seem  to  live  without  desire  of  enlarging  their 
conceptions ;  before  whom  the  world  passes  without 
notice^  and  who  are  equally  unmoved  by  nature  or 
by  art. 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  temporary 
effect  of  a  predominant  passion ;  a  lover  finds  no  in- 
clination to  travel  any  path^  but  that  which  leads  to 
the  habitation  of  his  mistress;  a  trader  can  spare  little 
attention  to  common  occurrences  when  his  fortune  is 
endangered  by  a  storm.     It  is  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  a  total  immersion  in  sensuality :  corporeal 
pleasures  may  be  indulged  till  the  memory  of  every 
other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated :  the  mind^  long 
habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  state^  is  un- 
willing to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking ;  and  though 
she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion  of 
new  ideas^  shrinks  back  again  to  ignorance  and  rest. 
But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the  con- 
tinual task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life  denies 
all  opportunities  of  deviation  from  their  own  narrow 
tracks  the  number  of  such  as  live  without  the  ardour 
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of  inquiry  is  very  small^  though  many  content  them* 
selves  with  cheap  amusements^  and  waste  their  livet 
in  researches  of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and  ex- 
cursive minds^  than  the  cobweb  of  petty  inquisitiTe- 
ncss,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial  emptoyments 
and  minute  studies^  and  detain  them  in  a  middle 
state^  between  the  tediousness  of  total  inactivity^  aod 
the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  enchant  them  at  onoe 
"svith  ease  and  noveltv?  and  vitiate  them  with  tbe 
luxury  of  learning.  The  necessity  of  doing  some- 
things and  the  fear  of  undertaking  much^  sinks  tlie 
historian  to  a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  jour- 
nalist of  the  weather^  and  the  mathematician  to  • 
constructer  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content  them- 
selves to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industrious^  are  at 
least  employed  without  injury  to  others ;  but  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  we  can  contain  ourselves  long  ia 
a  neutral  state,  or  forbear  to  sink  into  vice,  when  we 
are  no  longer  soaring  towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  distinguished  in  his  earlier  yean 
by  an  uncommon  liveliness  of  imagination,  quickncsi 
of  sagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge.  When  he  en- 
tered into  life,  he  applied  himself  with  particular 
inquisitiveness  to  examine  the  various  motives  of  hu- 
man actions,  the  complicated  influence  of  mingled 
affections,  the  different  modifications  of  interest  and 
ambition,  and  the  various  causes  of  miscarriage  and 
success,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what  pur- 
pose all  these  observations  were  collected^  or  Daw 
Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  virtue  or  his  for- 
tune by  an  incessant  attention  to  changes  of  counte- 
nance, bursts  of  inconsideration,  sallies  of  passioni 
and  all  the  other  casualties  by  which  he  used  to  trace 
a  character,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the  study  of 
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te  be  wdethj  of  a  wise  man;  they 
i  iattflved  his  vanity^  ajyplauded  his  ditoo- 

eBrtemed  with  milmiianve  modesty  to  his 
tlw  QBeertafaity  of  indinatioii,  the  weak- 
PBabJTfBj  and  the  instability  of  temper^  to  his 
^  Aa  Yvioos  motiTes  which  agitate  the 
lit  Ua  ridieak  of  the  modern  dmm  of  the 


I  first  indtement  of  Nngacohis  to  a 
into  the  oondoct  of  mankind.  He 
in  vieW;,  and  therefim  no  design  of 
■lioB ;  hehadno  makirolenoe^  and  theieibre 
:S|ail8  without  any  intention  to  expose 
l^f  iHiTing  onee  fimnd  the  art  of  engaging  his 
MiMB  ouiersy  he  had  no  indination  to  call 
t.mmsel^  but  has  passed  his  time  in  keep- 
idrfoi  ere  npon  erery  rising  character^  and 
In  a  snuill  estate  without  any  thought  of  in- 
ft. 

by  eoHtinqal  application^  become  a  general 
Paeeret  history^  and  can  give  an.aoeoimt  of 
jgam,  prinite  marriages^  competitions^  and 
1^9  of  mdf  a  century.  He  knows  themort- 
OD  ereiT  man's  estate^  the  terms  upcm  which 
endthrift  raises  his  money^  the  real  and  re- 
rtune  of  every  lady^  the  jointure  stipulated 
oontraet^  and  the  expectations  of  every  fa- 
il maiden  aunts  and  oiildless  acquaintances. 
nlate  the  economy  of  every  house,  knows 
ih  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  by  his  butler, 
and  of  another  underlet  by  his  steward ;  he 
where  the  manor-house  is  felling,  though 
D8  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs ;  and  where 
ita  are  felling  woods  without  die  consent  of 

sin  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently 
a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He  sees  no 
tnnt  without  draining  him  of  his  trust ;  he 
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enters  no  family  without  flattering  the  children  into 
discoveries ;  he  is  a  perpetual  spy  upon  the  dmm  ef 
his  neighbours ;  and  knows  by  long  experience^  afc 
whatever  distance^  the  looks  of  a  creditor^  a  txHmowci^ 
a  lover^  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  IS  not  ill-natured^  and^  therefioie^  liii 
industry  has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievoiu  to 
others^  or  dangerous  to  himself;  but  since  he  cannot 
enjoy  this  knowledge  but  by  discovering  it^  and^  if  he 
had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity^  is  obug^  to  trafie 
like  the  chymists,  and  purchase  one  secret  with 
other ;  he  is  every  day  more  hated  as  he  is  u 
known;  for  he  is  considered  by  great  numben  as  _^ 
that  has  their  fame  and  their  nappineis  in  his  wmm, 
and  no  man  can  much  love  him  of  whom  he  lives  ia 
fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention^  innocent  at  firsts  if  not  bmAt 
able,  the  intention  of  r^ulating  his  own  behavioiir 
by  the  experience  of  others^  by  an  accidental  decka- 
sion  to  minuteness^  betrayed  Nugaculus^  not  mifyto 
a  foolish^  but  vicious  waste  of  a  life  which  might  hvn 
been  honourably  passed  in  public  services  or  acinerti> 
virtues.  He  has  lost  his  original  intention^  and  ffiven 
up  his  mind  to  employments  that  engross^  but  &  nflt 
improve  it. 


No.  104.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  I75I. 


^  Nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 
NonpossU,—  juv.  SAT.  iv.  701. 

None  e'er  rejects  hyperboles  of  pr^se. 

The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to  hit 
own  happiness  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek  from  one 
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auther  asaistanoe  and  support.  The  necessity  of  joint 
eflints  for  the  execution  of  any  great  or  extensive 
lUffny  the  variety  of  powers  disseminated  in  the 
ipeoesy  and  the  proportion  between  the  defects  and 
ooellencies  of  different  persons^  demand  an  inter- 
ehiage  of  help  and  communication  of  intelligence, 
lid,  by  £reqaent  reciprocations  of  beneficence,  unite 
Btntind  in  society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  state 
tf  equality,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  peculiarity 
tf  poasesaions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  every 
mm  was  then  loved  in  proportion  as  he  could  contri- 
kute  by  bis  strength,  or  nis  skill,  to  the  supply  of  na- 
tmal  wants  ;  there  was  then  little  room  for  peevish 
didike  or  capricioiis  &vour :  the  affection  admitted 
iilD  the  heart  was  rather  esteem  than  tenderness ; 
■ad  kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benefits.     But 
iHwn,  by  finroe  or  poucy,  by  wisdom  or  by  fortune, 
proucrty  and  superiority  were  introduced  and  esta- 
Dbuiedf  so  that  many  were  condemned  to  labour  for 
the  support  of  a  few,  then  they  whose  possessions 
iwelled  above  their  wants,  naturally  laid  out  their  su- 
perfluities upon  pleasure ;  and  those  who  could  not 
gainfriendship  by  necessary  offices,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote their  interest  by  luxurious  gratifications,  and  to 
create  need  which  they  might  be  courted  to  supply. 

The  desires  of  mankind  ard  much  more  numerous 
than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagina- 
tion much  larger  than  actual  enjoyment.  Multitudes 
are,  therefore,  unsatisfied  with  their  allotment ;  and 
he  that  hopes  to  improve  his  condition  by  the  favour 
of  another,  and  either  finds  no  room  for  the  exertion 
of  great  qualities,  or  perceives  himself  excelled  by 
his  rivals,  will,  by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  be- 
come agreeable  where  he  cannot  be  important,  and 
leant,  by  degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing 
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among  the  most  useful  studies  and  most  valuahl 
quisitions. 

This  art^  like  others^  is  cultivated  in  proporti< 
its  usefulness^  and  will  always  flourish  most  whc 
is  most  rewarded ;  for  this  reason  we  find  it  praei 
with  great  assiduity  under  absolute  govemm 
where  honours  and  riches  are  in  the  han£  of  one  i 
whom  all  endeavour  to  propitiate^  and  who  aooi 
comes  so  much  accustomea  to  compliance  ami 
ficiousness,  as  not  easily  to  find^  in  tne  most  ddi 
address^  that  novelty  which  is  necessary  to  pn 
attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experiments  th 
man  is  much  pleased  with  a  companion^  who  doei 
increase^  in  some  respect^  his  fondness  of  hinu 
and^  therefore^  he  that  wishes  rather  to  be  led 
ward  to  prosperity  by  the  gentle  hand  of  hrmu, ' 
to  force  his  way  by  labour  and  merits  must  Gom 
with  more  care  how  to  display  his  patron's  excd 
cies  than  his  own;  that  whenever  ne  approacho 
may  fill  the  imagination  with  pleasing  oreamSi 
chase  away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual 
cession  of  deligntful  images. 

This  may^  indeed^  sometimes  be  efiected  by  t 
ing  the  attention  upon  advantages  which  are  n 
possessed^  or  upon  prospects  which  reason  spreadi 
before  hope ;  for  whoever  can  deserve  or  requir 
be  courted^  has  generally  either  from  nature  or  f 
fortune^  gifts  which  he  may  review  with  satisfiMi 
and  of  which^  when  he  is  artfully  recalled  to  the  • 
templation^  he  will  seldom  be  displeased. 

But  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  nil 
standing  to  an  application  only  to  the  passions, 
who  have  learnea  to  derive  hope  &om  any  o 
sources  than  industry  and  virtue^  seldom  retain  < 
nity  and  magnanimity  sufiicient  to  defend  tl 
against  the  constant  recurrence  of  temptation  to  & 
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■od.  He  tlttiftir  too  desiroas  to  be  loved^  will  soon 
■m  to  flatter^  aRd  when  he  has  exhausted  all  the 
Mrtwwis  of  honest  praiae^  and  can  delight  no  longer 
jth  the  civility  of  tmth,  he  will  invent  new  topics 
Fpnegyricy  and  break  out  into  raptures  at  virtues 
M  bemticg  conferred  by  himself. 
The  dmdgeriea  of  dependence  would^  indeed^  be 
ipsfated  br  hopelessness  of  success^  if  no  indul- 
■ee  was  aUowea  to  adulation.  He  that  will  ob- 
intely  confinft  his  patron  to  hear  only  the  commen- 
Ikas  which  he  deserves^  will  soon  be  forced  to  give 
tf  to  others  that  regale  him  with  more  compass  of 
nsie.  The  greatest  human  virtue  bears  no  promr- 
■  to  kmnan  vanity.  We  always  think  ourselves 
tter  than  we  axe,  and  are  generally  desirous  that 
ahoald  think  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions^  which 
praise^  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit^  but  to  pay  a 
iliBte.  We  have  always  pretensions  to  fame,  which^ 
I  onr  own  hearts,  we  know  to  be  disputable^  and 
kick  we  are  desiroas  to  strengthen  by  a  new  suf- 
mb;  we  have  always  hopes  which  we  suspect  to  be 
lEicioiis,  and  of  which  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
■firmation. 

It  may^  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  ap- 
loaches  under  the  conduct  of  truths  and  to  secure 
milt  to  future  encomiums,  by  such  praise  as  may 
B  ntified  by  the  conscience ;  but  the  mind  once  ha* 
itnated  to  the  lusciousness  of  eul(^,  becomes,  in  a 
bart  time,  nice  and  festidious,  and,  like  a  vitiated 
akte,  is  incessantly  calling  for  higher  gratiiicatioiis. 
It  is  scarcely  creoible  to  what  degree  discernment 
ny  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and  wisdom  in« 
■tasted  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery  ;  or  how  low 
he  cenius  may  descend  by  successive  gradations  of 
ervuity,  and  how  swiftly  it  may  fall  aown  the  pre- 
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ftipice  of  ^sehood.  No  man  can^  indeed^  obaerrv 
without  indignation^  on  what  names^  both  of  andcal 
and  modem  times^  the  utmost  exuberance  of  prafai 
has  been  lavished^  and  by  what  hands  it  has  bea 
bestowed.  It  has  never  yet  been  founds  that  Hk 
tyrant^  the  plunderer^  the  oppressor^  the  most  liaM> 
ful  of  the  hateful^  the  most  profligate  of  th6  jpnifi 
gate^  have  been  denied  any  celebrations  which  Hm 
were  willing  to  purchase^  or  that  wickedness  Ml 
folly  have  not  found  correspondent  flatterers  thnm^ 
all  their  subordinations^  except  when  they  hare  bM 
associated  with  avarice  or  poverty^  and  have  wvnid 
cither  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a  pan^yrist 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to  ftM 
away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise,  there  is  no  Wi 
gree  of  encomiastic  veneration  which  pride  has  f^ 
fused.  The  emperors  of  Rome  suflered  themsdvvi 
to  be  worshipped  in  their  lives  with  altars  and 
flees ;  and  in  an  age  more  enlightened,  the 
peculiar  to  the  praise  and  worship  of  the  SnproM 
Being,  have  been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  wtf 
the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among  mes; 
and  whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered  thflM 
that  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  huotingiii^ 
to  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  d 
nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flst- 
terers,  who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  without  vifr 
dication,  and  whom  we  must  confess  to  have  deserted 
the  cause  of  virtue  for  pay :  they  have  committed 
against  fvfl  conviction,  tne  crime  of  obliterating  th 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  and,  instead  CI 
opposing  the  encroachments  of  vice,  have  incited  ha 
progress  and  celebrated  her  conquests.  But  there  ii  i 
lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  understanding  ki 
not  made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt.    Every  mil 
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SI  rank  is  surrounded  with  numbers,  who  hare 
er  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than  his  maxims 
his  conduct ;  whom  the  honour  of  being  num- 
A  among  his  acquaintance^  reconciles  to  all  his 
8  and  aU  his  absurdities;  and  who  easily  persuade 
aaelTes  to  esteem  him,  by  whose  r^ard  tney  con- 
r  themselves  as  distinguished  and  exalted, 
t  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture  them- 
es within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  Stupidity  ia 
1  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth,  and  co^^var- 
i  is  easily  fettered  in  the  shackles  of  dependence. 
•olicit  patronage  is^  at  leasts  in  the  event,  to  set 
ae  to  sale.  None  can  be  pleased  without  praise, 
.  £ew  can  be  praised  without  falsehood ;  few  can 
laiiduous  without  servility^  and  none  can  be  ser- 
without  oorruptioii. 


lo.  106.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  19,  1751. 


^  Ardmorum 
Impulsut  et  ccecd  magnaque  cujndine  ductu 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  850. 

Vain  man  runs  headlong,  to  caprice  resigned ; 
ImpeU'd  by  passion,  and  with  folly  blind. 

'AS  lately  considering,  among  other  objects  of  spe- 
ition,  the  new  attempt  of  an  universal  register, 
]ffioe,  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an  account 
is  superfluities  and  wants,  of  whatever  he  desires 
nuTGhase  or  to  sell.  My  imagination  soon  pre- 
3sd  to  me  the  latitude  to  which  this  design  may 
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be  extended  by  integrity  and  industry,  and  the  ad- 
vantages  whicn  may  be  justly  hoped  from  a  general 
mart  of  intelligence,  when  once  its  reputation  shall 
be  so  established,  that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud 
shall  be  feared  from  it ;  when  an  application  to  it 
shall  not  be  censured  as  the  last  resource  of  despenir 
tion,  nor  its  informations  suspected  as  the  fortnitoai 
suggestions  of  men  obliged  not  to  appear  ignoiaiit 
A  place  where  every  exuberance  may  be  dischaige^ 
and  every  deficiency  supplied,  where  every  lawfU 
passion  may  find  its  gratifications,  and  every  hgoeat 
curiosity  receive  satisfeustion,  where  the  stock  of  • 
nation,  pecuniary  and  intellectual,  may  be  biroa^ 
together,  and  where  aU  conditions  of  humanity  mij 
hope  to  find  relief,  pleasure,  and  aocommocutiaii^ 
must  equally  deserve  the  attention  of  the  merciiaal 
and  philosopher,  of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tumak 
of  business,  and  him  who  only  lives  to  amuse  him- 
self with  the  various  employments  and  pursuiti  flf 
others.     Nor  will  it  be  an  uninstructing  school  t» 
the  greatest  masters  of  method  and  despatch,  if  suck 
multiplicity  can  be  preserved  from  embarrassment 
and  such  tumult  from  inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project,  aad 
filling  my  thoughts  with  its  regulations,  its  ooa- 
veniences,  its  variety,  and  its  consequences,  I  sunk 
gradually  into  slumber;  but  the  same  images,  ihaaijx 
less  distinct,  still  continued  to  float  upon  my  fiinef* 
I  perceived  myself  at  the  gate  of  an  immense  edifice^ 
where  innumerable  multitudes  were  passing  withoit 
confusion ;  every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my  eM 
seemed  settled  m  the  contemplation  of  some  im- 
portant purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  br 
eagerness  and  expectation.  I  followed  the  cnmu 
without  knowing  whither  I  should  be  drawn,  vd 
remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasing  state  of  an  idltfi 


dt  atlier  hebg^  were  Imty;  gi  ?iiig  place  ererjr 
t  te  thoie  wlw  had  mote  importaiioe  in  their 
/^ahaimd  to  stand  ignorant^  and  afraid  to 
hrtiaMi,  at  last  I  «w  a  lady  sweeping  hj  me, 
W  Iha  foiduieaB  of  her  eyes,  the  agiuty  of 
ii%  ahd  m  miztore  of  levity  and  impatience^ 
M^  bo  w  hng-loved  protectrew,  Cariosity. 
l^fDidssi^  and  I»  '  may  thy  votiury  he  per- 
iaJasplsnthy  frvoor;  if  then  hast  been  my 

!i  Cram  the  fist  dawn  of  reason^  if  I  have 
Aoe  thrao^  the  maie  of  life  with  invari- 
tfil^j)if  I  have  tamed  to  every  new  call^  and 
jisil  tor  nod  one  parsait  for  another^  if  I  have 
Ifgipsa  at  the  invitations  of  fiirtane,  nor  ftr- 
^feadifliity  in  the  bowers  of  pleasnreiy  inftrai 
ri^iiiliidMr  dianoe  has  conducted  me.' 
M  art  now/  replied  the  smilinff  power^  *  in 
iasnee  of  Jnatice>  and  of  Trara,  whom  the 
kf  gods  and  men  haa  sent  down  to  r^;i8ter 
HHsda  and  pretensions  of  mankind,  that  the 
wmf  at  last  be  reduced  to  order,  and  that 
Mj  oomplain  hereafter  of  being  doomed  to 
iir  which  they  are  unqualified,  ^  possessiiig 
m  ftr  which  they  cannot  find  employment,  or 
i  diat  kngoish  unobserved  for  want  of  oppor- 
s  to  exert  them,  of  being  encumbered  with 
nhiea  iHiidi  they  would  willingly  resign,  or 
liag  away  in  desires  which  ought  to  be  satis- 
Jnatice  is  now  to  examine  every  man's  wishes, 
roth  is  to  record  them ;  let  us  approach  and 
D  the  progress  of  Ais  great  transaction.' 
Ifaen  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who  knew 
isng  the  most  faithful  of  her  followers,  beckon- 
to  advance,  till  we  were  placed  near  the  seat 
kiee.  The  first  who  required  the  assistance  of 
es^  came  finrward  with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumour 
lity,  and  shaking  a  weighty  purse  in  his  hand, 
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demanded  to  be  registered  by  Truths  as  the  Ma!oeiif 
of  the  present  age^  the  chief  cncourager  of  literal 
merits  to  whom  men  of  learning  and  wit  might  a| 
ply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with  certainty  ( 
succonr.  Justice  very  mildly  inquired^  whether  l 
had  calculated  the  expense  of  such  a  declaration 
Whether  he  had  been  informed  what  number  of  p 
titioners  would  swarm  about  him?  Whether  li 
could  distinguish  idleness  and  negligence  from  ea 
lamity,  ostentation  from  knowledge,  or  yivadtv  hm 
wit  ?  To  these  questions  he  seemed  not  well  pn 
vided  with  a  reply^  but  repeated  his  desire  to  be  R 
corded  a  patron.  Justice  then  offered  to  regiitc 
his  proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he  should  nefi 
sufier  himself  to  be  flattered ;  that  he  should  nen 
delay  an  audience  when  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  an 
that  he  should  never  encourage  followers  withra 
intending  to  reward  them.  T^ese  terms  were  t* 
hard  to  be  accepted ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  the  em 
of  patronage,  but  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedici 
tions,  holding  multitudes  in  suspense,  and  enjoyiii| 
their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattcariii] 
them  to  assiduity,  and,  at  last,  dismissing  them  ft 
impatience  ?  Justice  heard  his  confession,  and  or 
dered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the  gate  amou 
cheats,  and  robbers,  and  public  nuisances,  which  il 
were  by  that  notice  warned  to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the  dii 
coverer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which  Ian 
guages  and  sciences  might  be  taught  to  all  capod 
ties,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of  punishmenl 
pain  of  confinement,  loss  of  any  part  of  the  gt; 
mien  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  neoei 
sary  progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or  cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great  adep 
with  many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  address  awk 
ward,  and  his  speech  barbarous,  ordered  him  to  b 
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registered  as  a  tall  fellow  who  wanted  employment^ 
ud  might  serve  in  any  post  where  the  knowledge  ef 
reading  and  writing  was  not  required. 

A  man  of  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect^  re- 
qnized  notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  out 
a  certain  day^  on  a  submarine  voyage^  and  of  his 
wiUingness  to  take  in  passengers  for  no  more  than 
douhle  the  price  at  which  thev  might  sail  above  water. 
His  desire  was  granted^  and  he  retired  to  a  conve- 
nient stand,  in  expectation  of  filling  his  ship^  and 
growing  ridi  in  a  short  time  by  the  secrecy^  safety^ 
and  expedition  of  the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curious^  that  he 
liad^  ftr  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge^  con- 
trived an  optical  instrument^  by  which  those  who 
hod  oat  their  industry  on  memorials  of  the  changes 
of  the  wind^  miffht  observe  the  direction  of  the 
mstberoocks  on  uie  hitherside  of  the  lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an 
invoitioa,  by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  mieht  be 
made  wann  in  winter  by  a  single  nre^  a  kettle^  and 
pme.  Another  had  a  vehide^  by  which  a  man 
nu^t  bid  defiance  to  floods^  and  continue  floating 
in  an  inundation^  without  any  inconvenience^  till 
the  water  should  subside.  Justice  considered  these 
projects  as  of  no  importance  but  to  their  authors^ 
and  therefore  scarcely  condescended  to  examine 
them ;  but  Truth  refused  to  admit  them  into  the 
leester. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to 
Art  notice  of  an  universal  medicine^  by  which  all 
oiaeases  might  be  cured  or  prevented^  and  life  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  age  of  Nestor.  But  Justice  in- 
formed them,  that  one  universal  medicine  was  suf- 
ficient, and  she  would  delay  the  notification  till  she 
«w  who  could  longest  preserve  his  own  life. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhibit- 
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ed  and  examined.  I  remarked^  among  this  mid 
multitude^  that  of  intellectual  advantages  manyli 
great  exuberance^  and  few  confessed  any  want; 
every  art  there  were  a  hundred  professors  fof 
single  pupil;  but  of  other  attainments^  sock 
riches^  nonours^  and  preferments^  I  found  none  d 
had  too  much^  but  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  tl 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened  that  old  misers^  and  wmm 
married  at  the  dose  of  life^  advertised  their  waat 
children ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  those  who  li 
a  numerous  offspring,  to  give  notice  of  a  Mm 
daughter  to  be  spared ;  but  though  appeAniM 
promised  well  on  both  sides^  the  bargain  aekh 
succeeded;  for  they  soon  lost  their  inclinatka 
adopted  children^  and  proclaimed  their  intcntiaot 
promote  some  scheme  of  public  charity :  a  thooM 
proposals  were  immediately  made^  amoi^  whidi  A 
hesitated^  till  death  precluded  the  decision. 

As  I  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  oonfiM 
Truth  condescended  to  ask  me^  what  was  my  Im 
ness  at  her  office  ?  I  was  struck  with  the  not 
pected  question^  and  awaked  by  my  efforts  tit  ■ 
swer  it. 


No.  106.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  23, 1761. 


Opinbnum  commenta  dekt  dies,  natura  judiaa  confirmaL  0 

Time  obliterates  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  tbe  4h 
sions  of  nature. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  flattery^  that  it  1 
accommodated  to  particular  circomstaiioes  or  dtf 
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lactera^  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  side  where  the 
passions  stand  ready  to  receiye  it.  A  lady  seldom 
listens  with  attention  to  any  praise  but  that  of  her 
beauty ;  a  merchant  always  expects  to  hear  of  his 
influence  at  the  bank^  his  importance  on  the  ex* 
change^  the  height  of  his  credit^  and  the  extent  of 
his  traffic :  and  the  author  will  scarcely  be  pleased 
without  lamentations  of  the  n^lect  of  learning,  the 
conspiracies  against  genius,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
merit ;  or  some  praises  of  the  magnanimity  of  those 
who  encounter  poverty  and  contempt  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  and  trust  for  the  reward  of  their  labours 
to  the  judgement  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

An  assurance  of  unfading  laurels  and  immortal 
leputation  is  the  settled  reciprocation  of  civility  be- 
tween amicable  writers.  To  raise  monuments  more 
durable  than  brass,  and  more  conspicuous  than  pyra- 
Buds,  has  been  long  the  common  boast  of  literature ; 
tet  among  the  innumerable  architects  that  erect  oo- 
Innuis  to  themselves,  fair  the  greater  part,  either  for 
want  of  durable  materials,  or  of  art  to  dispose  them, 
aee  their  edifices  perish  as  they  are  towering  to  com- 
pledmi,  and  those  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the 
eye  of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in  the  founda- 
tion, and  soon  sink  by  the  saps  of  time. 

No  place  affords  a  more  striking  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  human  hopes,  than  a  puUic  library ;  for 
who  can  see  the  wall  crowded  on  every  side  by 
mighty  volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  meditation, 
and  accurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely  known  but  by  the 
catalogue,  and  preserved  only  to  increase  the  pomp 
of  learning,  without  considering  how  many  hours 
have  been  wasted  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  ima- 
gination has  anticipated  the  praises  of  futurity,  how 
many  statues  have  risen  to  the  eye  of  vanity,  how 
BianT  ideal  converts  have  elevated  zeal,  how  often 
wit  nas  exulted  in  the  eternal  infieimy  of  his  anta- 
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gonists^  and  dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gradual 
advances  of  his  authority^  the  immutability  of  liia 
decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power. 

^Non  unquam  dedil 
DocumerUafors  mqjora,  quamjragili  loco 
SHarent  superhu 

Insulting  chance  ne'er  callM  with  louder  voices 
On  swelling  mortals  to  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  performanoef 
are  thus  treasured  up  in  magnificent  obscurity,  mort 
are  forgotten  because  they  never  deserved  to  be  >^ 
membered,  and  owed  the  honours  which  they  onoe 
obtained,  not  to  judgement  or  to  genius,  tolabonr  tr 
to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  faction,  the  stratagem 
of  intrigue,  or  the  civility  of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  whoM 
works  are  now  totally  neglected,  mentioned  wSSk 
praises  by  their  contemporaries,  as  the  oracles  of 
their  age,  and  the  legislators  of  science.  Curiositj 
is  natiually  excited,  their  volumes  after  long  inqnfay 
are  found,  but  seldom  reward  the  labour  of  the  seaidi. 
Every  period  of  time  has  produced  these  bubbles  cf 
artificial  fame,  which  are  kept  up  a  while  by  the 
breadth  of  fa^ion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  an 
annihilated.  The  learned  often  bewail  the  loss  cf 
ancient  writers  whose  characters  have  survived  their 
works ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  retrieve  thenif 
we  should  find  them  only  the  Granvilles,  Montaguei^ 
Stepneys,  and  Shefiielos  of  their  time,  and  wonder 
by  what  infatuation  or  caprice  they  could  be  raised 
to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many  have 
sunk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  number 
with  this  despicable  class.  Various  kinds  of  literary 
fame  seem  destined  to  various  measures  of  duiatioii' 
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Some  spread  into  exuberance  with  a  very  speedy 
fnwth,  but  soon  wither  and  decay ;  some  rise  more 
imlp  but  last  long.  Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of 
transient  firagrance^  as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering 
kidit^  and  its  laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whose  reputation  is  exhausted  in  a 
ihort  time  by  its  own  luxuriance^  are  the  writers 
wbo  take  advantage  of  present  incidents  or  characters 
which  strongly  interest  the  passions^  and  engage  uiii- 
tomI  attention.  It  is  not  oifBcult  to  obtain  readers, 
idien  we  discuss  a  question  which  every  one  is  de- 
flraus  to  understand^  which  is  debated  in  every  as- 
Kmbly,  and  has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ;  or 
iriben  we  display  the  hults  or  virtues  of  nim  whose 
pufalks  oondnct  has  made  almost  every  man  his  enemy 
or  his  firiend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of  such  pro- 
dutions^  all  the  motives  of  interest  and  vanity  con- 
cor ;  the  disputant  enlarges  his  knowledge^  the  zealot 
— nmyty  hia  passion^  and  every  man  is  desirous  to 
infimn  liimself  concerning  affairs  so  vehemently  agi- 
tited  and  Tariously  represented. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined^  through  how  many 
nbordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of  party  is  dif- 
fased,  and  what  multitudes  fancy  themselves  affected 
by  every  satire  or  panegyric  on  a  man  of  eminence. 
Whoever  has,  at  any  time,  taken  occasion  to  mention 
Urn  with  praise  or  blame,  whoever  happens  to  love 
or  hate  any  of  his  adherents,  as  he  wishes  to  confirm 
kit  odmion^  and  to  strengthen  his  party,  will  dili- 
gmtly  peruse  every  paper  from  which  he  can  hope 
ftr  sentiments  like  nis  own.     An  object,  however 
small  in  itself,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye,  will  engross 
all  the  rays  of  light ;  and  a  transaction,  however  tri- 
vial, sweUs  into  importance  when  it  presses  imme- 
diately on  our  attention.     He  that  shall  peruse  the 
political  pamphlets  of  any  past  reign,  will  wonder 
why  they  were  so  eagerly  read,  or  so  loudly  praised. 
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Many  of  the  performances  which  had  power  to  in^ 
Hame  factions^  and  fill  a  kingdom  with  confu8i€a« 
have  now  very  little  effect  upon  a  frigid  critic ;  and 
the  time  is  comings  when  the  compositions  of  latar 
hirelings  shall  lie  equally  despised.  In  proportiai 
as  those  who  write  on  temporary  subjects  are  exalted 
above  their  merit  at  firsts  they  are  afterwards  d»-' 
pressed  below  it ;  nor  can  the  brightest  el^anee  of 
diction^  or  most  artful  subtilty  of  reasoning,  hope  hi 
much  esteem  from  those  whose  regard  is  no  urngbt 
quickened  by  curiosity  or  pride. 

It  is^  indeed,  the  f&te  of  controvertists,  even  vAsM 
they  contend  for  philosophical  or  theological  tnith*  ti 
be  soon  laid  aside  and  sbghted.  Either  the  question 
is  decided,  and  there  is  no  more  place  for  doabt  lai 
opposition ;  or  mankind  despair  of  understanding  i^ 
and  grow  weary  of  disturbance,  content  themaeini 
with  quiet  ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be  karassed  witkr 
labours  which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompensiiif 
with  knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  discoveries  may  surely  ezpeet 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  writings  are  M* 
cure  of  veneration :  yet  it  often  happens  that  tlur 
general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obscures  the  book  is 
which  it  was  delivered.  When  any  tenet  is  genendlj 
received  and  adopted  as  an  incontrovertible  princide^ 
we  seldom  look  back  to  the  arguments  upon  wbica  it 
was  first  established,  or  can  bear  that  teidiousness  of 
deduction,  and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  wbidi  iti 
author  was  forced  to  reconcile  it  to  prejudice,  and 
fortify  it  in  the  weakness  of  novelty  against  obsti- 
nacy and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philosophy  ir 
derived  from  Boyle's  discovery  of  the  qualities  of  the 
air;  yet  of  those  who  now  adopt  or  enlarge  bit 
theory,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of  his  experi- 
ments.    His  name  is,  indeed,  reverenced ;  but  his 
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_  we  are  contented  to  know> 

iqperad  his  opponents,  without  inquiring 
I  mn  pcodnoea  against  him,  or  by  what 
•wwe  ooofntecL 

tan  ^fjfy  themselves  to  studies  bound- 
■htmiw^j  as  experiments  and  natural 
Tlieae  are  always  lost  in  successive  com- 
es are  made^  and  former  ob- 
faniliar.  Others  spend  their 
on  kngnage,  <Hr  endanations  of  an- 
id  only  aflora  materials  ror  lexicographers 
who  are  themselves  overwhdmed 
ooOectors,  that  equallv  destroy  the 
by  amplincation,  trans- 
'  oauiiactioii.  £very  new  system  of  na- 
irdi  to  a  swann  of  expositors,  whose  busi- 
ipkm  and  illustrate  it,  and  who  can  hope 
longer  than  the  fDonder  of  their  sect  pre- 
vpntation- 

«9  indeed,  few  kinds  of  composition  from 
ouior,  however  learned  or  ingenious,  can 
[  continuance  of  fame.  He  who  has  care- 
id  human  nature,  and  can  well  describe  it, 
most  reason  flatter  his  ambition.  Baoon^ 
fads  pretensions  to  the  r^ard  of  posterity, 
re  peased  himself  chiefly  with  his  Essays, 
S  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  and 
iCfefore,  he  declares  his  expectation,  that 
[ve  as  long  as  books  last.     It  may,  how- 

ian  honest  and  benevolent  mind  to  have 
though  less  conspicuous ;  nor  will  he 
Is  his  hopes  to  higher  rewards,  be  so  much 
>  obtain  praise,  as  to  discbarge  the  duty 
vidence  assigns  him. 
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Altermt  igiiur  contendere  vertSnis  ambo 
Ccepere :  aUemos  muste  meminisse  volebonL 

viEo.  wet.  ¥&  Ml 

On  themes  alternate  now  the  swains  recite ; 
The  muses  in  akemate  themes  ddigbt. 


Among  the  yarioiis  censures  which  the  unavoidil 
comparison  of  my  performances,  with  those  ef  m 
predecessors,  has  produced,  there  is  none  more  gti 
ral  than  that  of  uniformity.  Many  of  my  readi 
remark  the  want  of  those  changes  of  colouri^  whi 
formerly  fed  the  attention  with  unexhausted  novdl 
and  of  that  intermixture  of  subjects,  or  altemafei 
of  manner,  by  which  other  writers  reliered  wwi 
ness,  and  awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  praotioe 
uniting  eay  and  solemn  subjects  in  the  same  pap 
because  it  seems  absurd  for  an  author  to  oountMi 
himself,  to  press  at  once  with  equal  force  upon  bo 
parts  of  the  intellectual  balance,  or  eive  medienn 
which,  like  the  double  poison  of  Dry  den,  destroy  ti 
force  of  one  another.  1  have  endeavoured  smnetoi 
to  divert,  and  sometimes  to  elevate ;  but  have  in 
gined  it  an  useless  attempt  to  disturb  mernment) 
solemnity,  or  interrupt  seriousness  by  drollery.  T 
I  shall  tnis  day  publish  two  letters  of  very  diftn 
tendency,  which,  1  hope,  like  tragi-comedy,  m 
chance  to  please  even  when  they  are  not  critical 
approved. 
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"  TO  THE  BAMBLEB. 
"  DEAB  SIB^ 

Thovgh,  88  my  mamma  tells  me^  I  am  too 
mag  to  talk  at  the  table^  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
irtaung  to  the  conversation  of  learned  men^  espe- 
Vfy  imea  they  discourse  of  things  which  I  do  not 
aderstand ;  and  have^  therefore^  been  of  late  par- 
cohrly  ddighted  with  many  disputes  about  the  al- 
ntum  of  the  style^  which,  they  say,  is  to  be  made 
'  act  of  parliament. 

^  One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  out  of  the 
mk,  I  aaked  a  very  great  scholar  what  the  style 
B?  He  told  me,  he  was  afraid  I  should  hardly 
jlmtand  him  when  he  informed  me,  that  it  was 
B  ilated  and  established  method  of  computing 
Be.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  I  should  un- 
ntand  him ;  for  I  never  yet  knew  time  computed 
Bij  Hfe^  nor  can  imagine  why  we  should  be  at  so 
n  trouble  to  count  what  we  cannot  keep.  He 
1  not  tell  me  whether  we  are  to  count  the  time 
It,  or  the  time  to  come;  but  I  have  considered 
em  both  by  myself,  and  think  it  as  foolish  to  count 
Be  that  is  gone,  as  money  that  is  spent ;  and  as 
r  the  time  which  is  to  come,  it  only  seems  further 
fby  counting ;  and,  therefore,  when  any  pleasure 
womised  me,  I  always  think  of  the  time  as  little 
ilcan. 

"  I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every 
K  that  talked  upon  this  subject,  ef  whom  the 
mter  part  seem  not  to  understand  it  better  than 
ijrielf ;  for,  though  they  often  hint  how  much  the 
■tion  has  been  mistaken,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  at 
■*  growing  wiser  than  our  ancestors,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  from  them  that  any  body  has 
&d  sooner  or  been  married  later  for  counting  time 

VOL.  XTII.  Z 
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wrong ;  and^  therefore^  I  began  to  fancy^  that  then 
was  great  bustle  with  little  consequence. 

"  At  last^  two  friends  of  my  papa>  Mr.  Cydi^ 
and  Mr.  Starlight^  being  it  seems^  both  of  n^ 
learning,  and  able  to  msJce  an  almanack^  I^^SO  ^ 
talk  about  the  new  style.    Sweet  Mr.  Starlidilbtr 
I  am  sure  I  shall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  Bfij 
for  he  told  Cycle  roundly^  with  a  fierce  look,  ti# 
we  should  never  be  right  without  a  year  of  ^eoofiir 
sion.    Dear  Mr.  Rambler^  did  you  ever  hear  w 
thing  so  charming?   a  whole  year  of  oonfuMM 
When  there  has  been  a  rout  at  mamma%  I  hM 
thought  one  night  of  confusion  worth  a  ♦^'Pf^ 
nights  of  rest ;  and  if  I  can  but  see  a  year  of  oonfil" 
sion^  a  whole  year>  of  cards  in  one  room^  and  Aur 
cings  in  another^  here  a  feast^  and  there  a  iDaaqafir 
rade^  and  plays^  and  coaches,  and  hurries^  and  met* 
sages,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at  the  door,  and  viat% 
and  frolics,  and  new  fashions,  I  shall  not  care  ivhift 
they  do  with  the  rest  of  the  time^  nor  whether  thif 
count  it  by  the  old  style  or  the  new ;  for  I  am  i^  { 
solved  to  break  loose  from  the  nursery  in  the  tir*  - 
mult,  and  play  my  part  among  the  rest ;  and  i%  lA  \ 
be  strange  if  I  cannot  get  a  husband  and  a  chuiifc 
in  the  year  of  confusion. 

*'  Cycle,  who  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  liniMlnniip 
as  Starlight,  very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  t^P  ■ 
perplexity  may  be  avoided  by  leaping  over  tluivp 
days  in  the  reckoning;  and,  indeed,  if  it  ahoitf 
come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new  style  is  a  dlN 
lightful  thing ;  for  my  mamma  says  I  shall  ge  ip 
court  when  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  they  cam  bat  OM* 
trive  often  to  leap  over  eleven  days  together^  Ai 
months  of  restraint  will  soon  be  at  an  end.    It  ii 
strange,  that,  with  all  the  plots  that  have  been  Utf 
against  time,  they  could  never  kill  it  by  act  of  JMUP* 
] lament  before.    Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  any  vote* 
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oterest^  get  them  but  for  once  to  destroy  eleven 
aonths^  and  then  I  shall  be  as  old  as  some  married 
Mies.  But  this  is  desired  only  if  you  think  they 
irin  not  comply  with  Mr.  Starlight's  scheme ;  for 
Aoddnff  surely  could  please  me  like  a  year  of  oonfu- 
■oo,  men.  I  shall  no  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my 
BOy  and  the  next  to  my  needle^  or  wait  at  home  for 
tte  dandng-noaster  one  day^  and  the  next  for  the 
imio-master^  but  run  from  ball  to  ball^  and  from 
irim  to  drum ;  and  spend  all  my  time  without  tasks^ 
nd  without  account^  and  go  out  without  telling 
lAhher^  and  ocnae  home  without  regard  to  prescrib- 
ed hoors^  or  fieanily-rules. 
'^  I  am^  siR^ 

"  Your  humble  servant^ 

"  PROPBRANTIA." 
''  MB.  BAMBLER, 

"  I  WAS  seized  this  morning  with  an  unusual  pen- 
■feness,  and  finding  that  books  only  served  to 
k^ten  it^  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields^  in  hopes 
rffelief  and  invigoration  from  the  keenness  of  the 
lir  and  brightness  of  the  sun. 

"  As  I  wandered^  wrapped  up  in  thought,  my 
eyes  were  struck  with  the  hospital  for  the  reception 
tf  deserted  infants,  which  I  surveyed  with  pleasure, 
tiD,  by  a  natural  train  of  sentiment,  I  began  to  re- 
fat  on  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what  shel- 
ter can'they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their  betray- 
er, which^  pernaps,  are  now  no  longer  open  to  re- 
cove  them ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be  the  tran- 
■fion  from  deluded  virtue  to  shameless  guilt,  and 
fam  shameless  guilt  to  hopeless  wretchedness ! 

*'  The  angui^  that  I  felt  left  me  no  rest  till  I 
W,  by  your  means,  addressed  myself  to  the  public 
on  behalf  of  those  forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of 
tile  town;   whose  misery  here  might  satisfy  the 

z2 
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most  rigorous  censor^  and  whose  participation  of  on 
common  nature  might  surely  induce  us  to  endeaTOOi! 
at  leasts  their  preservation  from  eternal  punishinept 

"  These  were  all  once^  if  not  virtuous,  at  le||) 
innocent ;  and  might  still  have  continued  blnmehjl 
and  easy,  but  for  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  tliii|| 
whose  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  furnished  thfi 
with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude  them.  Let  iSJ 
libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the  situation  of  dll 
woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by  her  betrayer,  is  if) 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  turning  prostitute  for  bnrfi 
and  judge  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  eii| 
which  it  produces.  ;Vj 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  fttiif 
this  dreadful  course  of  life,  with  shame,  horror,  M 
regret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge  ? 

'i 

The  world  is  not  thdr  friend,  nor  the  world's  law*  ,     '.■ 

Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are  criminalll 
the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and  the  bovii 
who  fatten  on  their  misery,  and  threaten  them  lA 
want,  or  a  gaol>  if  they  show  the  least  design  cl 
escaping  from  their  bondage. 

^'  To  '  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,'  is^a  tadc 
too  hard  for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  misfortumi 
is  often  within  the  most  limited  power :  yet  the  op- 
portunities which  every  day  affords  of  relieving  tt* 
most  wretched  of  human  beings  are  overlooked  aai 
neglected,  with  equal  disregard  of  policy  and  good* 
ness. 

'*  There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  to  whkk 
these  unhappy  creatures  may  resort,  when  the  dis- 
eases of  incontinence  seize  upon  them ;  but  if  tluf 
obtain  a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced  ?  Either  to 
return  with  the  small  remains  of  beauty  to  their  for- 
mer guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  with  nakednci" 
and  hunger. 
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"  How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 

in  their  erening  frolics^  seen  a  band  of  these  miser- 

lUe  feoudeSy  covered  with  rag8>  shivering  with  cold, 

and  pining  with  hanger ;  and,  without  either  pity- 

.  if  tneir  calamities,  or  reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of 

tme  whoj  perhaps,  first  seduced  them  by  caresses 

rfftndnefls,  or  magniflcenoe  of  promises,  go  on  to 

ndnoe  othos  to  the  same  wretchedness  by  the  same 

■OUIB? 

^  To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multi- 
tnde  is  nndoubtedly  the  first  and  most  pressing  con- 
■deration.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  go- 
Tamnent,  the  end  for  which  vigilance  and  severity 
ne  properly  employed.  But  surely  those  whom 
IttBrai  OT  interest  have  alreadjr  depraved,  have  some 
cUm  to  compassion,  from  bemgs  equally  frail  and 
&Ilible  with  themselves.  Nor  would  they  long  groan 
in  their  present  afflictions,  if  none  were  to  refuse 
tibon  rebef,  but  those  that  owe  their  exemption  from 
the  same  distress  only  to  their  wisdom  and  their 
vvtne. 

'*  I  am,  &c. 

"  AMICUS." 
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—  Sapere  autUf 
Ifidpe,     VtotnM  rec^  qui  prorogat  Aorom, 
Swticut  exspectat  dum  de/lwtt  amrds :  at  iile 
^^^ntwr^  et  labetur  in  omns  volitlnUs  aimm, 

HOR.  srisz.  U  9.  40. 

z3 
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Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise ; 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day,  . 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay, 

Till  the  whole  stream  which  8topp*d  him  should  begom^ 

That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

oowxsr. 

An  ancient  poet>  unreasonably  discontented  at  ihf 
present  state  of  things^  which  his  system  of  opinioni  ' 
obliged  him  to  represent  in  its  worst  form,  has  ob* 
served  of  the  earth,  *  That  its  greater  part  is  oorcf^' ; 
ed  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that  of  the  rest  sontf. ' 
is  encumbered  with  naked  mountains,  and  somek^ 
under  barren  sands ;  some  scorched  with  umntennil^ 
ted  heat,  and  some  petrified  with  perpetual  frost ;  If 
that  only  a  few  regions  remain  for  the  producdonrf 
fruits,  the  pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodatuA 
of  man.' 

The  same  observation  may  be  transferred  to  tlM  ~ 
time  allotted  us  in  our  present  state.  When  we  hsit 
deducted  all  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep,  all  that  is  in- 
evitably appropriated  to  the  demands  of  nature^  or  ir* 
resistibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny  of  custom  j  all  fhit 
passes  in  regulating  the  superficial  decorations  of  li^ 
or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to  the 
disposal  of  others;  all  that  is  torn  from  us  by  the 
violence  of  disease,  or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  lljf 
lassitude  and  languor ;  we  shall  find  that  part  of  our 
duration  very  smaU  of  which  we  can  truly  caU  our- 
selves masters,  or  which  we  can  spend  wholly  at  O0 
own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a  rotatiai 
of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  saitf 
employments;  many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  orhqp* 
piness  are  always  exhausted  by  the  present  day;  and 
a  great  part  of  our  existence  serves  no  other  puipoiB 
than  that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dispcMli 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  should  Ve  flo 
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fnfflj  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip  from  us  without 
one  equivalent ;  and^  perhaps^  it  might  be  found, 
diat  as  the  earthy  however  straitened  by  rocks  and 
inters^  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  all  its  in- 
bhitants  are  able  to  consume,  our  lives,  though  much 
eootracted  by  incidental  distraction,  would  yet  afford 
IS  a  large  space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
Tirtoe;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  performances ;  and  that  we  squander  mudi  of 
our  allowance^  even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and 
nmfficient. 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  our 
fires,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  insensible  of  the  negli- 
gence with  which  we  suffer  them  to  slide  away.  We 
never  consider  ourselves  as  possessed  at  once  of  time 
mfident  for  any  great  design,  and  therefore  indulge 
ounelves  in  fortuitous  amusements.  We  think  it  un- 
neoessary  to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernumerary 
noments,  which^  however  employed,  could  have  pro- 
duced little  advantage,  and  which  were  exposed  to  a 
tkoDsand  chances  of  disturbance  and  interruption. 

It  is  observable,  that,  either  by  nature  or  by  habit, 
our  &culties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  extent, 
towhich  we  adjust  great  things  by  divisions,  and  little 
dungs  by  accumulation.  Of  extensive  surfaces  we 
on  only  take  a  survey,  as  the  parts  succeed  one  an- 
odier :  and  atoms  we  cannot  perceive  till  they  are 
united  into  masses.  Thus  we  break  the  vast  periods 
d  time  into  centuries  and  years ;  and  thus  if  we 
vould  know  the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  agglo- 
BKrate  them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious  ances- 
tors have  informed  us^  that  the  fatal  waste  of  fortune 
is  \y  small  expenses,  by  the  profusion  of  sums  too 
btle  singly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and  which  we  ne- 
ver suffer  ourselves  to  consider  together.  Of  the 
ame  kind  is  the  prodigality  of  life ;  he  that  hopes  to 
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look  back  hereafter  with  satisfaction  npon  past  jen 
must  learn  to  know  the  present  value  of  single  nd 
nutes^  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  &I 
useless  to  the  ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attaiB 
ment  of  any  new  qualification^  to  look  upon  thelii 
selves  as  required  to  change  the  general  ootine  fl 
their  conduct^  to  dismiss  business^  and  exclude  jdcft 
sore,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a jptt 
ticnlar  attention.  But  all  common  degrees  or  ct 
cellence  are  attainable  at  a  lower  price;  he  Ai 
should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any  science  m 
language  those  interstitial  vacancies  whicninterfdi 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  emploj^ 
ment^  would  find  every  day  new  irradiations  oilaam 
ledge^  and  discover  how  much  more  is  to  be  hoped 
firofn  frequency  and  perseverance^  than  from  vidM 
efforts  and  sudden  desires ;  efforts  which  are  son 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty^  and  dedm 
which^  if  they  are  indulged  too  often^  will  shake  ol 
the  authority  of  reason^  and  range  capriciously  hm 
one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to 
a  time  of  leisure^  and  a  state  of  settled  unifbrmilyi 
proceeds  generally  from  a  false  estimate  of  the  lu' 
man  powers.  If  we  except  those  gigantic  and  sin* 
pndous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  s^ 
by  intuition^  and  bound  forward  from  one  senes  oi 
conclusions  to  another^  without  regular  steps  throng 
intermediate  propositions^  the  most  sucoessful  stn^ 
dents  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short 
flights^  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at 
rest.  For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short 
time  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  tha|» 
whenever  that  time  is  afforded^  it  be  well  employed. 
Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  ana  h- 
borious  meditation ;  and  when  a  successful  attadc  on 
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knowledge  has  been  made^  the  student  recreates  him- 
idf  with  the  contemplation  of  his  conquest^  and  for- 
hmn  another  incursion  till  the  new-acquired  truth 
has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him 
ftr  firesh  gratifications.     Whether  the  time  of  iuter- 
nuanon  is  spent  in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  neces- 
mtj  hfOMoneeSfW  in  voluntary  levities,  the  understand- 
ing IS  equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry ; 
hSi,  peniaps^  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less 
^kuaut,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  ala- 
crity^ wmi  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures, 
and  surfeited  with  intemperance  of  application.  He 
Alt  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged  by 
iucied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abili- 
tki  invigorated  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in 
dbort  intervals,  as  the  fbrce  of  a  current  is  increased 
kf  the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded, that,  among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
&  advancement  of  learning,  many  have  risen  to 
qwnence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles  which  ex- 
ternal drcnmstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst 
the  tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or 
tiie  dissipations  of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  state. 
A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  conti- 
lofll  per^rination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts  of 
ftrtone,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom 
tekingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment, 
hpa  which  always  flattered  and  always  deceived 
lum ;  he  vet  found  means  by  unshaken  constancy, 
md  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  hours,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  re- 
nain  unengaged,  to  write  more  than  another  in  the 
sane  condition  would  have  hoped  to  read.     Com- 
pelled by  want  to  attendance  and  solicitation,  and  so 
omch  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  transmitted 
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to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  ol 
his  age>  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  sud 
application  to  books^  that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in 
the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How  this  profi- 
ciency was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers^  hy  in- 
forming us,  that  the  Praise  of  FoUy^  one  of  his  moit 
celebrated  performances^  was  comp<^Med  by  him  on  th 
road  to  Italy:  ne  totum  illud  tempus  quo  equofA 
insidendum,  illiteratisfabulis  tereretur,  'lest  the  hooii 
which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  shonll 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature.' 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  mMH 
that  time  was  his  estate ;  an  estate^  indeed^  ^"'^^ 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  butwJlt 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indastfK 
and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  m 
it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  ovtfp* 
run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  ladMr 
than  for  use. 
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Gratum  eft,  quod  pntruB  cwem,  populoque  dedisH, 
Si  fads  ut  jtatruB  sU  aonej/a^  utiHs  agris^ 
UtUis  et  beUorunif  et  pads  rebus  agendis, 
Plurimum  enim  intererit,  quibus  artUmSf  et  guUna  htimc  M 
Moribus  inatittutsj-^ 

JUV.  SAT.  XIV.  '^ 

Grateful  the  gift !  a  member  to  the  state, 
If  you  that  member  useful  shall  create; 
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Tnin'd  both  to  war,  and  when  the  war  shall  cease, 
As  iaod,  as  fit  t'hnprove  the  arts  of  peace. 
For  mudb  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy. 
The  hopeful  object  of  your  fiiture  joy. 

ILPHIMKrON. 


"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

'Though  yoa  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  sufficiently 
itensive  of  the  miseries  of  life^  and  have  employed 
inch  of  your  speculation  on  mournful  subjects^  you 
ive  not  yet  exhausted  the  whole  stock  of  human 
lUicity.  There  is  still  a  species  of  wretchedness 
rUcfa  escapes  your  observation^  though  it  might 
apply  you  with  many  sage  remarks^  and  salutary 
ntioiis. 

'^I  cannot  but  imagine  the  start  of  attention  awa- 
aed  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  instant  see 
k  Rambler  snuffing  his  candle^  rubbing  his  spec- 
ides^  stirring  his  fire^  locking  out  interruption^  and 
cttling  himself  in  his  easy  chair^  that  he  may  enjoy 
iQew  calamity  without  disturbance.  For^  whether 
the  that  continued  sickness  or  misfortune  has  ac- 
nainted  you  only  with  the  bitterness  of  being ;  or 
iat  you  imagine  none  but  yourself  able  to  discover 
iiat  I  suppose  has  been  seen  and  felt  by  all  the  in« 
ibitants  of  the  world;  whether  you  mtcnd  your 
ritings  as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment 
ith  which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  the  fa- 
oar  of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  par- 
icolar  powers  of  dolorous  declamation^  and  warble 
at  your  groans  with  uncommon  elegance  or  energy ; 
t  is  certain^  that,  whatever  be  vour  subject,  melan- 
^oly  for  the  most  part  bursts  in  upon  your  specu- 
lation, your  gaiety  is  quickly  overcast,  and  though 
your  refers  may  be  flattered  with  hopes  of  plea- 
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santry^  they  are  seldom  dismissed  but  \idth  heayy 
hearts. 

*'  That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imite- 
tion  of  your  own  syllables  of  sadness^  I  will  inform  yoa   ^. 
that  I  was  condemned  by  some  disastrous  influence   J* 
to  be  an  only  son^  bom  to  the  apparent  prospect  of  a    . 
large  fortune^  and  allotted  to  my  parents  at  thife    \ 
time  of  life  when  satiety  of  common  mversionB  allowi  ^^ 
the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affection  with  greater  ' 
intenseness.    My  birtn  was  celebrated  by  the  tenaali  ^ 
with  feasts^  and  dances^  and  bagpipes ;  oongratuh" 
tions  were  sent  from  every  family  within  ten  niiki  * 
round ;  and  my  parents  discovered  in  my  first  am 
such  tokens  of  future  virtue  and  understandings  thit 
they  declared  themselves  determined  to  devote  thi 
remaining  part  of  life  to  my  happiness  and  the  in* 
crease  of  their  estate. 

*^  The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not     ; 
perceptibly  unequal^  and  education  had  given  neither 
much  advantage  over  the  other.    They  had  both  kept    ? 

food  company^  rattled  in  chariots^  ghttered  in  play-  * 
ouses^  and  danced  at  courts  and  were  both  expert  ^ 
in  the  eames  that  were  in  their  time  called  in  M  ^ 
auxiliaries  against  the  intrusion  of  thought.  \ 

'^  When  there  is  such  a  parity  between  two  perBOOi   « 
associated  for  life^  the  dejection  which  the  husbuA   ^ 
if  he  be  not  completely  stupid^  must  always  mSs  !t 
for  want  of  superiority^  sinks  him  to  submissiveneMi   ^ 
My  mamma^  tnerefore,  governed  the  fsunily  witboot    ^ 
control ;  and  except  that  my  father  still  retaioel   « 
some  authority  in  the  stables^  and  now  and  tbeBi  ^* 
after  a  supernumerary  bottle,  broke  a  looking-dMi   * 
or  china  dish  to  prove  his  sovereignty,  the  w»   '* 
course  of  the  year  was  regulated  by  her  direction,  tb 
servants  received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and  tfce 
tenants  were  continued  or  dismissed  at  her  discre- 
tion. 
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''  She  therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  the  sii- 

perintendenoe  of  her  son's  education ;  and  when  my 

nlher^  at  the  instigation  of  the  parson^  faintly  pro- 

poted  that  I  should  be  sent  to  school^  very  positively 

told  him,  that  she  would  not  suffer  so  fine  a  child  to 

be  ndned  ;  that  she  never  knew  any  boys  at  a  gram- 

iiiar  school  that  could  come  into  a  room  without 

Ihihiiigy  or  sit  at  the  table  without  some  awkward 

Utaoiieas;  that  they  were  always  putting  them- 

Hhet  into  danger  by  boisterous  plays^  or  vitiating 

flor  behaviour  with  mean  company ;  and  that^  for 

ia  party  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave, 

dm  KB  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  han^  down  my  head, 

oA  meak  about  with  dirty  shoes  and  blotted  fingers, 

vjhur  unpowdered,  and  my  hat  uncocked. 

"  My  fiitner,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  proposal 
An  to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  acquiesced^  since 
'  I  VIS  not  to  live  by  my  learning ;  for^  indeed,  he  had 
hnm  very  few  students  that  had  not  some  stifiiiess 
'  ^tlieir  maimer.    They,  therefore^  agreed^  that  a 
ittMtic  tntor  should  be  procured^  and  hired  an  ho< 
^  gentleman  of  mean  conversation  and  narrow  sen- 
^bttnts,  bat  whom,  having  passed  the  common  forms 
<if litierary  education,  they  implicitly  concluded  quali- 
fcd  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from  a  scholar. 
fie  thought  himself  sufiiciently  exalted  by  being 
liioed  at  the  same  table  with  his  pupils  and  had  no 
4iiar  view  than  to  perpetuate  his  felicity  by  the  ut- 
l*Qit  flexibility  of  submission  to  all  my  mother's 
Qfinions  and  caprices.   He  frequently  took  away  my 
liook,  lest  I  should  mope  with  too  much  application, 
Aaxged  me  never  to  write  without  turning  up  my 
^fmk,  and  generally  brushed  my  coat  before  he  dis- 
tilled me  into  the  parlour. 
**  He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too  burthen- 
wmean  employment^  for  my  mother  very  judiciously 
VOL.  xvii.  A  A 
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considered  that  I  was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in 
his  company^  and  suffered  me  not  to  pass  any  more 
time  in  his  apartment  than  my  lesson  required. 
When  I  was  summoned  to  my  task^  she  enjoined  me 
not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways^  who  was  seldom 
mentioned  before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided.  I 
was  every  moment  admonished  not  to  lean  on  mjr 
chair^  cross  my  legs^  or  swing  my  hands  like  my  tat(Hr: 
and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  deliberated  upon  * 
his  total  dismission^  because  I  began^  she  said;  to 
learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat^  and  had  Ha 
bend  in  my  shoulders^  and  his  totter  in  my  gait. 

"  Such^  however^  was  her  care^  that  I  escaped  nil 
these  depravities ;  and  when  I  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  haa  rid  myself  of  every  appearance  of  childiiali 
diffidence.  I  was  celebrated  round  the  oountry  for 
the  petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the  quickness  of 
my  replies;  and  many  a  sdtolar  five  years  ciditr 
than  mysehF  have  I  dashed  into  confusioii  by  the 
steadiness  of  my  countenance,  silenced  by  my  zeadi* 
ness  of  repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  adi 
dress  with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  snuff* 
box,  or  received  an  empty  tea-cup. 

'^  At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  dress,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate  all 
the  variety  of  silks,  and  distinguish  the  product  of  a 
French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through  a  numennis 
company,  and  observe  eveiY  d^viationlom  the  reigns 
ing  mode.  I  was  universally  skilful  in  all  the  changes 
of  expensive  finery ;  but  as  every  one,  they  saif,  has 
something  to  which  he  is  particularly  bom^  was  emi* 
nently  knowing  in  Brussds  lace. 

^^  They  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  tfost  and 
power  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly* 
All  received  their  partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me 
every  stranger  applied  for  introduction.     My  heart 
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mfw  disdained  the  instroctions  of  a  tutor^  who  was 
lewarded  with  a  small  annuity  for  lifc^  and  left  mc 
^^■lified^  in  my  own  opinion^  to  govern  myself. 

**  In  a  short  time  I  came  to  London^  and  as  my 
ftther  was  well  known  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Bfisy  soon  obtained  admission  to  the  most  splendid  as- 
■nMies^  and  most  crowded  card-tahles.     Here  I 
ftnnd  myself  nniversally  caressed  and  applauded : 
Ae  Isdiea  praised  the  fimcy  of  my  clothes,,  the  heauty 
if  my  finm^  and  the  softness  of  my  voice ;  cndca- 
iteed  in  every  place  to  force  themselves  to  my  no- 
te; and  invitea  by  a  thousand  oblique  solicitations 
iaj  attendance  to  the  pIay-house>  ana  my  salutations 
k  Ae  park.     I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent 
if  ay  conception;  I  passed  every  morning  in  dress^ 
cmy  afternoon  in  visits,  and  every  night  in  some  se« 
ket  tssemUies^  where  neither  care  nor  knowledge 
iete  sofiered  to  molest  us. 

*  After  a  few  vears^  however^  these  delights  be- 
dwCEoniliar,  ana  I  had  leisure  to  look  round  me  with 
VMr  attention.  I  then  found  that  my  flatterers  had 
lay  little  power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  satiety^  or 
toeate  weariness  by  varied  amusement ;  and^  tncrc- 
Ir»  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  spKere  of  my  plea- 
kn^  and  to  try  what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in 
Ae  society  of  men.  I  will  not  deny  the  mortifica- 
tiai  with  which  I  perceived^  that  every  man  whose 
mne  I  had  heard  mentioned  with  respect^  received 
Be  with  a  kind  of  tenderness  nearly  bordering  on 
campassion ;  and  that  those  whose  reputation  was  not 
vdl  established^  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  their 
ttiderstandings  by  treating  me  with  contempt.  One 
if  Uiese  witlings  elevated  his  crests  by  asking  me  in 
tfoll  coffee-house  the  price  of  patches ;  and  another 
vhispoed  that  he  wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not 
keq)  me  that  afternoon  to  watch  her  squirrel. 
"  When  I  found  myself  thus  hunted  from  all  mas- 
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culine  conversation  by  those  who  were  themsehei 
barely  admitted^  I  returned  to  the  ladies^  and  rfr* 
solved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  service  and  thdp 
pleasure.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now  lost  my  chamft 
Of  those  with  whom  I  entered  the  gay  worlds  soiiM 
are  married^  some  have  retired^  and  some  have  lo 
much  changed  their  opinion^  that  they  scarcely  juj 
any  regard  to  my  civilities^  if  there  is  any  other  ima 
in  the  place.  The  new  flight  of  beauties  to  whom  I 
have  made  my  addresses  suffer  me  to  pay  the  treit» 
and  then  titter  with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  my- 
self welcome  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies^  who>  nnMv 
quainted  with  all  that  gives  either  use  or  dignity  tf 
bfe^  are  content  to  pass  their  hours  between  tibeir  Mp 
and  their  cards^  without  esteem  from  the  oLi,  or  fllj 
verence  from  the  young.  ,i 

^^  I  cannot  but  thinks  Mr.  Rambler^  that  I 
reason  to  complain ;  for  surely  the  females  oadbfr 
pay  some  regard  to  the  age  of  him  whose  yoatibi  H 
passed  in  endeavours  to  please  them.    They  thatfli 
courage  folly  in  the  boy^  have  no  right  to  puniih^ 
in  the  man.   Yet  I  find,  that  though  they  lavish 
first  fondness  upon  pertness  and  gaiety,  they 
transfer  their  regard  to  other  qualities,  and 
fully  abandon  their  adorers  to  dream  out  thdr 
years  in  stupidity  and  contempt.  .<^ 

''  i  am,  &c. 

*^  FLORENTULUBi' 
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Lux  iter  estf  et  clara  dies,  et  gratia  simplex* 
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JUL  fum  mm  nemuifU preuentis  gaudia  viut, 
Nk  aamuU  pariier  ct^ptOf  et  aqnenda  vobqjtai, 

PKUDENnUS. 

We  throogh  liiis  mase  of  life  one  Lord  obey ; 
"Wboie  Bglit  and  grace  unerring,  lead  the  way. 
^  hope  and  ftith  teciire  of  future  bliss, 
Gladly  the  joys  of  present  life  we  miss : 
ForhaiBed  mortals  still  attempt  in  vun, 
"Bnaeat  and  future  bliss  at  once  to  gain. 

r.  LEWIS. 

tkAT  to  please  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  universe^ 
k  dto  wapteane  interest  of  created  and  dependent 
hriagi^  as  it  is  easily  proved^  has  heen  universally 
■■Med  ;  and  since  alTrational  agents  are  conscious 
d  hsving  neglected  or  violated  the  duties  prescribed 
l»than^  the  fear  of  being  rejected^  or  punished  by 
llli  has  always  bnrthened  tne  human  mind.  The 
>*|*stitm  of  crimes^  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited 
lll|fei  of  divine  fitvour^  therefore^  constitutes  a  large 
IM  sf  every  religion. 

llie  Tarioos  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
Ml  which  fear  and  folly  Imve  dictated^  or  artifice 
ill  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
tllU,  however  they  may  sometimes  reproach  or  de- 
0iAe  humanity^  at  least  show  the  general  consent  of 
HMes  and  nations  in  their  opinion  of  the  placability 
if  £e  divine  nature.  That  God  wiU  forgive,  may, 
irieed*  be  established  as  the  first  and  fundamental 
Ml  of  religion ;  for  though  the  knowledge  of  His 
nabnice  is  ti^e  origin  of  philosophy,  yet,  without  the 
Mief  of  His  mercy,  it  would  have  little  infiucnce  up- 
Msar  moral  conduct.  There  could  be  no  prospect 
^  eajoying  the  protection  or  regard  of  him,  whom 
Ae  lost  deviation  from  rectitude  made  inexorable  for 
«*tt ;  and  every  man  would  naturally  withdraw  his 
^MKi^ts  frcon  the  contemplation  of  a  Creator,  whom 
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he  must  consider  as  a  governor  too  pure  to  be  plef 
and  too  severe  to  be  pacified ;  as  an  enemy  infin 
wise^  and  infinitely  powerful^  whom  he  could  nd 
deceive^  escape^  nor  resist. 

Where  there  is  no  hope^  there  can  be  no  endear 
A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the  r 
of  terrestrial  diligence ;  and  therefore  the  progrei 
life  could  only  have  been  the  natural  descent  of : 
ligent  despair  from  crime  to  crime^  had  not  the 
versal  persuasion  of  forgiveness  to  be  obtained 
proper  means  of  reconciliation^  recalled  those  to 
paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solic 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer 
severance^  those  whom  difiiculty  had  discouragec 
negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  troni  each  o( 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any  comm 
cation  of  sentiments^  either  by  commerce  or  tradil 
has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectatioi 
propitiating  God  by  corporal  austerities^  of  an 
patmg  His  vengeance  by  voluntary  inflictions, 
appeasing  His  justice  by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  i 
mission  to  a  less  penalty  when  a  greater  is  incm 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  ii 
nation  towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  observai 
Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible  objects  are  fleet 
variable^  ana  evanescent.  We  are  not  able  to  jv 
of  the  degree  of  conviction  which  operated  at  any  ] 
ticular  time  upon  our  own  thoughts^  but  as  it  ii 
corded  by  some  certain  and  definite  eflect.  He ' 
reviews  his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  probafai 
of  his  acceptance  with  God^  if  he  could  once  estal 
the  necessary  proportion  between  crimes  and  sol 
ings>  might  securely  rest  upon  his  performance  ol 
expiation ;  but  while  safety  remains  the  reward  < 
of  mental  purity^  he  is  always  afraid  lest  he  8h< 
decide  too  soon  in  his  own  favour^  lest  he  should 
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Md  tlie  iitttractioiis  of  a  tutor^  who  was 
!ifli  a  amall  annuity  for  life,  and  left  mc 
I  iby  own  opinion^  to  eovern  myself. 
Mrt  time  I  came  to  £ondon^  and  as  my 
veD  known  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Uned  admission  to  the  most  splendid  as- 
id  mM  crowded  card-tables.  Here  I 
t  universally  caressed  and  applauded : 
ndaed  the  fimcy  of  my  clothes.,  the  beauty 
,  and  the  softness  of  my  voice ;  endca- 
ery  nlace  to  force  themselves  to  my  no- 
[thed  by  a  thousand  oblique  solicitations 
te  to  the  pIay-house>  and  my  salutations 
I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent 
ption;  I  passed  every  morning  in  dress, 
Mnin  visits^  and  every  night  in  some  se- 
iei^  where  neither  care  nor  knowledge 
1  to  molest  us. 

few  vears,  however,  these  delights  be- 
fj  ana  I  had  leisure  to  look  round  tae  with 
on.  I  then  found  that  my  flatterers  had 
DWer  to  relieve  the  languor  of  satiety,  or 
riness  by  varied  amusement ;  and,  tnere- 
imred  to  enlarge  the  spHere  of  my  plea- 
>  try  what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in 
if  men.  I  will  not  deny  the  mortifica- 
bich  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whose 
heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received 
dnd  of  tenderness  nearly  bordering  on 
and  that  those  whose  reputation  was  not 
hed,  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  their 
am  by  treating  me  with  contempt.  One 
lings  elevated  his  crest,  by  asking  me  in 
-house  the  price  of  patches ;  and  another 
hat  he  wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not 
it  afitemoon  to  watch  her  squirrel. 
[  found  myself  thus  hunted  from  all  mas- 
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No  man  commits  any  act  of  negligent 
nacy^  by  which  his  safety  or  happiness  in 
is  endangered^  without  feeling  tne  pong 
morse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced  that 
by  his  own  feulure^  can  never  forbear 'to 
his  miscarriage  to  its  first  cause^  to  imast 
a  contrary  behaviour^  and  to  form  involi 
Intions  against  the  like  fault,  even  whe 
that  he  shall  never  again  have  the  power 
ing  it.  Danger  considered  as  immineni 
produces  such  trepidations  of  impatience 
numan  means  of  safety  behind  them :  1 
once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror  is  eve 
seised  with  useless  anxieties,  adding  one 
another,  trembling  with  sudden  doubt 
tracted  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of 
dients.  If,  therefore,  he  whose  crimes  ha 
him  of  the  &vour  of  God,  can  reflect  tn 
duct  without  disturbance,  or  can  at  will 
reflection  ;  if  he  who  considers  himself  a 
over  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  b 
of  life,  which  must  soon  part  by  its  ow 
and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  mai 
cast  his  eyes  round  him  without  shu^ 
hcMTor,  or  panting  for  security ;  what  ca 
of  himself,  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awake: 
cient  conviction,  since  eveiy  loss  is  mo: 
than  the  loss  of  the  divine  favour,  and  e 
more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of  final  con 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleas 
world  has  been  of^n  recommended  as  t 
pentance.  This  at  least  is  evident,  thf 
retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and  rea 
required  <m  other  occasions :  and  surel 
spect  of  life,  the  disentanglement  of  act 
cated  with  innumerable  circumstances, 
in  various  relations,  the  discovery  of  1 
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sovaneiite  of  tie  leart^  and  the  extirpation  of  lusts 
and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may 
be  allowed  to  dammd  some  secession  n-om  sport  and 
mm,  and  huiiieBe  and  folly.     Some  suspension  of 
cnmoa  affiurs,  aome  pause  of  temporal  pain  and 
"^amre,  u  doobtlees  necessary  to  him  that  delibe- 
nta  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only  plan  in 
vUdi  nuecuriage  cannot  be  repaired,  and  examining 
AefloIyijjDestiaD  in  which  mistake  cannot  be  rectiiied. 
^uici^  and  mortifications  are  means  by  which 
4e mind iflinvigorated  and  roused,  by  which  the  at- 
tection  of  pleasore  are  interrupted,  and  the  chains 
tf  iBuaalitj  are  broken.     It  is  observed  by  one  of 
Ae  Atiieny  that  he  who  restrains  himself  in  the  use 
tf  dn^shwfiil,  will  never  encroach  upon  things 
UUd.  Abstinence,  if  nothing  more,  is  at  least 
tflRtipiii  retreat  from  the  utmost  verge  of  permis- 
■i^  and  confers  that  security  which  cannot  be  rea- 
■■Ify  hoped  by  him  that  dares  always  to  hover 
^vtBepredpioe  of  destruction,  or  defights  to  ap- 
)NMktk  pleasures  which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  par- 
^  Anaterity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indul- 
ne;  the  diseases  of  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured 
7  OBtraries,  and  to  contraries  we  should  readily 
Wieooorse,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread  pain. 
Bie  ocmipletion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a  change 
rfte.    Tbat  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
iviAich  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
>Ueh  fo'la  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and  un- 
naOing.   But  sorrow  and  terror  must  naturally  pre- 
ofc  reformation ;  for  what  other  cause  can  produce 
i?  He,  therefore,  tiiat  feels  himself  alarmed  by  his 
oanadence,  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better 
Me,  and  afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults, 
Biy  justly  oondude  that  the  great  work  of  repcnt- 
loce  is  begun,  and  hope,  by  retirement  and  prayer. 
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the  natural  and  religious  means  of  strengthening  1dl[ 
conviction^  to  impress  upon  his  mind  such  a  sense  « 
the  divine  presence^  as  may  overpower  the  blandidl* 
ments  of  secular  delights^  and  enable  him  to  advaiibli 
from  one  degree  of  holiness  to  another^  till  dellfc 
shall  set  him  free  from  doubt  and  contest,  miseijiH 
temptation. 

What  better  can  we  do  than— prostrate  fiill 
Before  Him  reverent ;  and  there  confiess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  nghs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite^  in  sign  , 

Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 

miltok's  r.  l.  X.  106& 
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Disaster  always  waits  on  early  wiU  » 

It  has  been  observed,  by  long  experience,  that  ]# 
springs  produce  the  greatest  plenty.  The  ddbqrv  j 
blooms  and  fragrance,  of  verdure  and  breezes,  ii^  li^; 
the  most  part,  liberally  recompensed  by  the  taoM  r 
ranee  and  fecundity  of  the  ensuing  seasons;  di?* 
blossoms  which  lie  concealed  till  the  year  i>  ill'  E 
vanced,  and  the  sun  is  high,  escape  those  chSHif  i 
blasts  and  nocturnal  frosts  which  are  often  fittd  6  f 
early  luxuriance,  prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  void  * 
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beuity,  destroy  the  feeble  principles  of  vegetable 
lifie^  interoept  the  fimit  in  the  gcrm^  and  beat  down 
the  flowers  unopened  to  the  cround. 

I  am  afirud  tnere  is  little  hope  of  persuading  the 
fBQBg  and  sprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon  whom 
the  spring  naturally  forces  my  attention,  to  learn 
from  the  great  process  of  nature  the  difference  be- 
tveen  diligence  and  hurry,  between  speed  and  pre- 
cipitation ;  to  prosecute  tneir  designs  with  calmness, 
to  watch  the  concurrence  of  opportunity,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  the  lucky  moment  which. they  can- 
not make.     Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and 
hme ;  haying  yet  no  occasion  of  comparing  our  force 
nth  any  opposing  power,  we  naturally  form  pre- 
nmptions  in  our  own  &your,  and  imagine  that  ob- 
itoaetkm  and  impediment  will  give  way  before  us. 
Ue  jErst  repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than 
tadi  prudence ;  a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  long 
More  it  suspects  its  own  weakness,  or  submits  to 
ap  the  diflioilties  which  it  expected  to  subdue  by 
tern.    Before  disappointments  have  enforced  the 
faates  of  philosophy^  we  believe  it  in  our  power  to 
ittttea  tiie  interval  between  the  first  cause  and  the 
kt  effect ;  we  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays  of  plod- 
i^industry,  and  fimcy  that,  by  increasing  the  fire, 
>e  can  at  pl^wure  accelerate  the  projection. 
At  oar  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health  and 
%oiir  give  us  £Eur  promises  of  time  sufficient  for  the 
itjpilar  maturation  of  our  schemes,  and  a  long  cnjoy- 
taiit  of  our  acquisitions,  we  are  eager  to  seize  the 
Ifeesent  moment ;  we  pluck  every  gratification  within 
^  reach,  without  suffering  it  to  ripen  into  ])erfec-i 
tioBf  and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of  delight  into  a 
tttrrow  ooimpass ;  but  age  seldom  fiuls  to  change  our 
Conduct ;  we  grow  ne^^gent  of  time  in  proportion  as 
We  have  less  remainin^*^  and  suffer  the  last  part  of 
life  to  steal  from  us  iA  languid  preparations  for  fu- 
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ture  undertakings^  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  id« 
vantages^  in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  oocm- 
rence^  or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undetermined  oomw 
sel.  Whether  it  be  that  the  aged^  having  tasted  die 
pleasures  of  man's  condition^  and  found  thiem  dehh 
sive^  become  less  anxious  for  their  attainment;  or 
that  frequent  miscarriages  have  depressed  them  tl 
despair^  and  frozen  them  to  inactivity ;  or  that  dntt 
shocks  them  more  as  it  advances  upon  them^  and  thq 
are  afraid  to  remind  themselves  of  their  decay^  or  tl 
discover  to  their  own  hearts^  that  the  time  of  triffiii| 
is  past. 

^'  A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seoH 
to  be  the  lot  of  our  present  state.  In  youth  we  n> 
quire  something  of  the  tardiness  and  frigidity  of  atftj 
and  in  age  we  must  labour  to  recall  the  fire  and  m 
petuosity  of  youth ;  in  youth  we  must  learn  to  eft 
pect^  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

^'  The  torment  of  expectation  is^  indeed^  not  eanl^ 
to  be  bome^  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of  gratifies 
tion  fires  the  bloody  and  flashes  on  the  fiemcv ;  wha 
the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh  form  oi  delMht 
and  has  no  rival  engagements  to  withdraw  it  Sm 
the  importunities  of  a  new  desire.  Yet  sinoe  ^ 
fear  of  missing  what  we  seek^  must  always  be  pio 
portionable  to  the  happiness  expected  from  pooacM 
ing  it^  the  passions^  even  in  this  tempestuous  stati 
might  be  somewhat  moderated  by  frequent  inculci 
tion  of  the  mischief  of  temerity^  and  the  hazard  • 
losing  that  which  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  on 
time. 

He  that  too  early  aspires  to  honours^  must  resobi 
to  encounter  not  only  tne  opposition  of  interest,  ha 
the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  In 
rich,  generally  endangers  his  fortune  in  wild  adrai 
tures,  and  uncertain  projects ;  and  he  that  hasten 
too  speedily  to  reputation,  often  raises  his  characte 
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and  fiJlades^  decks  himself  in  colours 
Ij  Ctuie,  or  in  plumes  which  accident  may 
'  ooinpetitiQn  pluck  away. 
er  or  early  emmence  has  been  extended^ 
m  to  the  gifts  of  nature ;  and  an  opinion 
g  oonceivedj  that  quickness  of  invention, 
)iidbemeBt>  or  extent  of  knowledge,  an- 
te ue  usual  time,  presage  a  short  life. 
who  are  less  indinea  to  form  general  con- 
nn  instances  which  by  their  own  nature 
i,  have  yet  been  inclined  to  jpn^osticate 
progress  finom  the  first  sallies  of  rapid 
lave  oibsenred,  that  after  a  short  effort 
loiter  or  ftdnt,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
i  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance  of 
retandings* 

idy  happens  that  applause  abates  dili- 
loaoever  finds  himself  to  have  performed 
"as  demanded,  will  be  contented  to  spare 
'unnecessary  performances,  and  sit  down 

ease  his  superfluities  of  honour.  He 
SB  has  made  confident  of  his  abilities, 
ns  the  privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks 
laly  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival, 
igines  himself  able  to  leave  behind  when- 
L  again  summon  his  force  to  the  contest, 
itervals  of  pleasure  dissipate  attention, 

constancy ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him  that 
om  diligence  into  sloth,  to  rouse  out  of 
',  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle  his 
id  engage  with  his  former  ardour  in  the 

t  £riendship  which  intends  the  reward  of 
fiken  tends  to  obstruct  it.  The  pleasure 
»sed,  distinguished,  and  admired,  easily 
student  from  literary  solitude.  He  is 
:.  B  B 
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liave  ioBg  ceasatioiis  of  anger.  There  are  nuu» 
rans  of  Itixurr,  upon  nhom  ererr  noon  bringt 
roxTsm  of  vitdeoce,  fiuT,  and  eiecrotion ;  they 
sit  down  to  their  dinner  nntbout  finding  the  n 
injudiooiuly  bought,  or  ho  nnsldlfullj  dressed 
blunders  in  the  seasoning,  or  such  impropriet 
the  sauce,  as  can  scarcely  be  expiated  without ) 
and,  in  the  transports  of^resentment,  make  vet} 
distinctions  between  guilt  and  innocence,  bnt 
their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their  discontent^ 
all  whom  fortune  exposes  to  the  storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  < 
tion  than  that  <rf  dependence  on  a  peevish  mai 
even"  other  state  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of 
ing  IS  perpetually  increased  by  a  fuller  knowlei 
our  duty ;  and  kindness  and  confidence  are  stre 
ened  by  every  new  act  of  trust,  and  proof  of  fit 
But  peeriAhness  sacrifices  to  a  mtKuentary  oflen 
obsequiousness  or  usefulness  of  half  a  life,  a 
more  is  performed,  increases  her  exactions. 

Gbrysalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  i> 
into  the  country :  and,  having  a  brother  burl: 
by  the  number  of  his  children,  adopted  one  i 
sons-  The  bOT  was  dismissed  with  many  pr 
admonitions ;  mformed  of  his  father's  inabJi 
maintain  him  in  his  native  niiJ; ;  cautioned  q 
aU  oppxisition  to  tlie  upinions  <n 
and  animated  to  perse ve 

Erting  the  honour  of  tl 
i  elder  brother.     " 
mind,  without  n 
of  sentiment ; 
every  variety  gi 
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trade ;  admired  the  strength  of  those  heads  by  which 
the  price  of  stocks  is  changed  and  adjusted ;  and  be« 
haved  with  such  prudence  and  circumspection^  that 
after  six  years  the  will  was  made^  and  Juvenculus 
was  declared  heir.  But  unhappily  a  month  after- 
wards^ retiring  at  night  from  his  uncle's  chamber, 
he  left  the  door  open  behind  him :  the  old  man  tore 
his  will^  and  being  then  perceptibly  declining  for 
want  of  time  to  ddiberate^  left  his  money  to  a  trad- 
ingoompany. 

when  female  minds  are  imbittered  by  age  or  soli- 
tude, their  malignity  is  generally- exerted  in  a  ri- 
gorous and  spiteful  superintendence  of  domestic 
trifles.  Eriphile  has  employed  her  eloquence  for 
twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  servants,  the 
nastiness  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her  furniture,  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  tapestry  from  the  moths,  and 
the  carelessness  of  the  sluts  whom  she  employs  in 
brushing  it.  It  is  her  business  every  morning  to 
visit  all  the  rooms,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  chair  with- 
out its  cover,  a  window  shut  or  open  contrary  to  her 
orders,  a  spot  on  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor, 
that  the  rest  of  the  day  may  be  justifiably  spent  in 
taunts  of  contempt,  and  vociferations  of  anger.  She 
lives  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the  neat- 
ness of  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  in- 
clination to  pleasure,  nor  aspiration  after  virtue, 
while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  great  employment  of 
keeping  gravel  ftom  grass,  and  wainscot  from  dust. 
Of  three  amiable  nieces  she  has  declared  herself  an 
irreconeileable  enemy  to  one,  because  she  broke  off  a 
tulip  with  her  hoop ;  to  another,  because  she  spilt 
her  coffee  on  a  Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  be- 
cause she  let  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour.  She 
has  broken  off  her  intercourse  of  visits,  because  com- 
pany makes  a  house  dirty ;  and  resolves  to  confine 
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herself  more  to  her  own  affairs^  and  to  live  no  longer 
in  mire  by  foolish  lenity. 

Peevishness  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow  mindsy 
and^  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguish  and  dis- 
ease^ by  which  the  resolution  is  broken^  and  the  mind 
made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest  addition  to  ill 
miseries^  proceeds  from  an  unreasonable  persuasioift 
of  the  importance  of  trifles.  The  proper  remedy 
against  it  is^  to  consider  the  dignity  oihuman  natmey 
and  the  folly  of  suffering  perturbation  and  uneasincil 
from  causes  unworthy  of  our  notice. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties^  and 
suffers  the  course  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by  for- 
tuitous inadvertencies  or  offences^  delivers  up  hini" 
self  to  the  direction  of  the  wind^  and  loses  all  tint 
constancy  and  equanimity  which  constitute  the  diidf 
praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  Ues  between  the  gR«MR 
things  and  the  least ;  some  surpass  our  power  W^' 
their  magnitude^  and  some  escape  our  notice  by  tliv^ 
number  and  their  frequency.  But  the  indiapCTinMl^ 
business  of  life  will  afibrd  suficient  exercise  to  cftfp 
understanding ;  and  such  is  the  limitation  of  thehfr^ 
man  powef  s^  that  by  attention  to  trifles  we  must  1# 
things  of  importance  pass  unobserved :   when  W  i 
examine  a  mite  with  a  glass^  we  see  nothing  but  0  i 
mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased^  iriD  < 
need  little  proof :  that  it  is  his  interest  to  ploHi' 
others^  experience  will  inform  him.     It  is  therefair 
not  less  necessary  to  happiness  than  to  virtue,  tkil 
he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which  make  him  miMf 
to  himself,  and  hateful  to  the  worlds  which  endlA 
his  intellects^  and  obstruct  his  improvement* 
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—  Uxorem,  Poslhume,  duds  ? 
Die  qua  Tisiphonef  qwbus  exagjUare  colubris  T 

JUY.  SAT.  vi.  28. 

A  sober  man  like  thee  to  change  his  life ! 
What  fury  would  possess  thee  with  a  wife  ? 

DRTDKK. 

"  TO  THE  BAMBLEB. 


''SIB 


'  I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  inno- 
senoe  to  treat  censure  with  contempt.  We  owe  so 
nuch  reverence  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind,  as  justly 
41  wish  tKat  our  own  opinion  of  our  merit  may  bie 
titified  by  the  concurrence  of  other  sufirages ;  and 
once  guilt  and  in&my  must  have  the  same  effect  upon 
ntelligendes  unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  ap- 
learance,  and  influenced  often  rather  by  example 
lian  precept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  false  charge, 
est  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  we  have 
lever  committed.  To  turn  away  from  an  accusation 
idth  supercilious  silence  is  equally  in  the  power  of 
urn  that  is  hardened  by  villany,  and  inspirited  by 
nnooence.  The  wall  of  brass  which  Horace  erects 
ipon  a  clear  conscience,  may  be  sometimes  raised  by 
mpudence  or  power ;  and  we  should  always  wish  to 
ireserve  the  dignity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with 
p»ces  which  wickedness  cannot  assume. 

"  For  this  reason  I  have  determined  no  longer  to 
sndure,  with  either  patient  or  sullen  resignation,  a 
:eproach,  which  is,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  unjust ; 
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but  will  lay  my  case  honestly  before  you,  that 
or  your  readers  may  at  length  decide  it. 

"  Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  your  In 
ed  impartiality,  when  you  hear  that  I  am  ocnuM 
as  an  adversary  by  half  the  female  world,  yoa 
surely  pardon  me  for  doubting,  notwithstandini 
veneration  to  which  you  may  imagine  youradt 
titled  by  your  age,  your  learning,  your  abitnc 
or  your  virtue.  Beauty,  Mr.  Kambler,  has  i 
overpowered  the  resolutions  of  the  firm,  and 
reasonings  of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  seiiaifai 
and  subdued  the  rigorous  to  softness. 

^^  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who 
been  marked  out  as  husbands  for  mmiy  differend 
men,  and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the  \ 
of  matrimony.  I  have  discussed  all  the  nil 
preliminaries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  i 
in  which  jointures  are  settled,  pin-money  seisi 
and  provisions  for  younger  children  ascertained] 
am  at  last  doomed,  by  general  consent,  to  evei 
ing  solitude,  and  excluded  by  an  irreversible  ck 
from  all  hopes  of  connubial  felicity*  I  am  pd 
out  by  every  mother  as  a  man  wnose  visits  ca 
be  aamitted  without  reproach;  who  raises  h 
only  to  imbitter  disappomtment,  and  makes  o 
only  to  seduce  girls  into  a  waste  of  that  part  ol 
in  which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matdxes, 
become  mistresses  and  mothers. 

^^  I  hope  you  will  think  that  some  part  rf 
penal  severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  I 
form  you,  that  I  never  yet  professed  love  to  «► 
man  without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage ;  d 
have  never  continued  an  appearance  of  info 
from  the  hour  that  my  inclination  changed,  Iw 
presence  her  whom  I  was  leaving  from  the  A^ 
abruptness,  or  the  ignominy  of  contempt ;  ^ 
always  endeavoured  to  give  the  ladies  an  of>l 
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nity  of  seeming  to  discard  me ;  and  tliat  I  never 
forsook  a  mistress  for  larger  fortune  or  brighter 
beauty^  but  because  I  discovered  some  irregularity 
in  her  conduct^  or  some  depravity  in  her  mind ; .  not 
because  I  was  charmed  by  another^  but  because  I 
was  offended  by  herself. 

^*  I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  most  young 
men  are  dissipated^  and  had  not  long  glittered  in  the 
splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony  before  I  wished 
for  the  calm  of  domestic  happiness.  Youth  is  na- 
turally del^hted  with  sprightliness  and  ardour^  and> 
therefore^  I  breathed  out  the  sighs  of  my  first  af- 
fection at  the  feet  of  the  gay>  the  sparkling^  the  vi- 
vacious Ferocula.  I  fmciea  to  myself  a  perpetual 
source  of  happiness  in  wit  never  exhausted^  and 
spirit  never  depressed ;  looked  with  veneration  on 
her  readiness  of  expedients^  contempt  of  difficulty^ 
assurance  of  address^  and  promptitude  of  reply ; 
cx>nsidered  her  as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of 
nature  from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  female 
minds;  and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  com- 
panion superior  to  all  common  troubles  and  embar- 
rassments. I  was^  indeed^  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  she  enforced 
her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settlement ;  yet  I 
should  have  consented  to  pass  my  life  in  union  with 
her,  had  not  my  curiosity  led  me  to  a  crowd  gather- 
ed in  the  street,  where  I  found  Ferocula,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  hundreds,  disputing  for  sixpence  with  a 
chairman.  I  saw  her  in  so  little  need  of  assistance, 
that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  for- 
bear interposition,  and  I  spared  myself  the  shame 
of  owning  her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  point  of 
ceremony  at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  me  her  presence. 

'*  My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
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eminence  for  learning  and  philosophy.  I 
quently  observed  the  barrenness  and  unifo: 
connubial  conversation^  and  therefore  thoug! 
ly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discernment^ 
selected  from  a  multitude  of  wealthy  beaul 
deep-read  Misothea^  who  declared  herself  tl 
orable  enemy  of  ignorant  pertness  and  pui 
vity ;  and  scarcely  condescended  to  make  1 
for  the  linguist^  the  geometrician^  the  astr 
or  the  poet.  The  queen  of  the  Amazons  i; 
to  be  gained  by  the  hero  who  could  conque 
single  combat ;  and  Misothea's  heart  was 
bless  the  scholar  who  could  overpower  her 
putation.  Amidst  the  fondest  transports  oo 
ship  she  could  call  for  a  definition  of  ten 
treated  every  argument  with  contempt  tha 
not  be  reduced  to  regular  syllogism.  Yi 
easily  imagine^  that  I  wished  this  courtshi 
end;  but  when  I  desired  her  to  shorten 
ments^  and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  if 
into  a  long  conversation,  in  which  Misothei 
voured  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attributinj 
and  self-direction  to  any  human  being.  It 
difficult  to  discover  the  danger  of  committing 
for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one  who  might  at  a 
mistake  the  dictates  of  passion,  or  the  calh 
petite,  for  the  decree  of  rate ;  or  consider  cac 
as  necessary  to  the  general  system,  as  a  linl 
everlasting  chain  of  successive  causes.  I  tl 
told  her,  that  destiny  had  ordained  us  to  pa 
that  nothing  should  have  torn  me  from  her 
talons  of  necessity. 

"  I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  t 
dent,  the  economical  Sophronia,  a  lady  wl 
sidered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  learning  as 
fluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who  k 
house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact,  took  ] 
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£nr  every  payment,  and  could  find  them  at  a  sudden 
call,  inquired  nicely  afiter  the  condition  of  the  tenants^ 
lead  the  price  of  stocks  once  a  week,  and  purchased 
every  thing  at  the  best  market,  could  want  no  ac- 
complishments necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise 
man.  She  discoursed  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
caze  and  vigilance  which  the  superintendance  of  a 
£unily  demands ;  obseryed  how  many  were  ruined  by 
coBfidenoe  in  servants ;  and  told  me,  that  she  never 
expected  honesty  but  i^m  a  strong  chest,  and  that 
^die  best  storekeeper  was  the  mistress's  eye.  Many 
auch  oracles  of  generosity  she  uttered,  and  made 
every  day  new  improvements  in  her  schemes  for  the 
vegiuation  of  her  servants,  and  the  distribution  of 
lier  time.  I  was  convinced,  that,  whatever  I  might 
taBSesr  from  Sophronia,  I  should  escape  poverty ;  and 
we  therefore  proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlements  ac- 
cording to  her  own  rule,  fair  and  softly.  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears,  to  intreat 
my  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress,  who 
had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six  teeth 
in  a  tortoise-shell  comb :  she  had  attended  her  lady 
from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not  lived  long 
enough  to  save  much  money,  was  destitute  among 
strangers^  and  though  of  a  good  family,  in  danger  of 
peri^ng  in  the  streets,  or  of  being  compelled  by 
Banger  to  prostitution.  I  made  no  scruple  of  pro- 
mising to  restore  her ;  but  upon  my  first  application 
to  Sophronia,  was  answered  with  an  air  which  called 
for  approbation,  that  if  she  neglected  her  own  af« 
fairs,  I  might  suspect  her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that 
the  comb  stood  her  in  three  half-crowns ;  that  no 
servant  should  wrong  her  twice ;  and  that,  indeed, 
she  took  the  first  opportunity  of  parting  with  Phil- 
lida,  because,  though  she  was  honest,  her  constitu- 
tion was  bad,  and  she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall 
Of  our  conference  1  need  not  tdl  you  the  ef-« 

VOL.  XYII.  c  c 
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feet ;  it  surely  may  be  forgiven  me,  if,  on  thisoccfr*  ^ 
sion,  I  forgot  the  aecency  of  common  forms.  •'*  ^ 

"  From  two  more  ladies  I  was  disengaged,  by  fiai^ 
ing,  tbat  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the 
time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the  "~ 
of  our  settlements.    Another  I  thought  myself, 
tified  in  forsaking,  because  she  gave  my  a1 
bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain;  another, 
cause  I  could  never  soften  her  to  tendemeas,  tifi 
heard  that  most  of  my  family  had  died^ young; 
another,  because,  to  increase  her  fortune  by  eq 
tations,  she  represented  her  sister  as  Iftngnifhing 
consumptive.  "*J 

''  I  shall,  in  another  letter,  give  the 
part  of  my  history  of  courtship.     I  presume 
should  hitnerto  have  injured  the  majesty  of  \ 
virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  afieedfli^ 
higher  merit.  '^j 

*'  I  am,  &c. 

"  HYMRNiBim.* 
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—      "  -j 

—  Audi,  ■ 

NvUa  unquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  ai.  L-. 

JUV.  8AT.  vi.  M»       ^ 

—  When  man*8  life  is  in  debate^ 
The  judge  can  ne*er  too  long  deliberate.  BifBlib  . 

Power  and  superiority  are  so  flattering  and  dt^d^ 
f ul,  that,  fraught  with  temptation,  and  ezpoiea  tB 
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they  are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is  so  cau- 
nr  any  prudence  so  timorous,  as  to  decline 

Even  those  that  have  most  reverence  for  the 

right,  are  pleased  with  showing  that  not 
t  choice,  regulates  their  behaviour ;  and  would 
ght  to  comply  rather  than  obey.  We  love 
look  the  boundaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
ind,  as  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  that 
design  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad 

it  in  his  hands. 

1  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to  de- 
j  and  corruption,  proceeds  the  desire  of  in- 

lawful  authority  with  terror,  and  governing 
e  rather  than  persuasion.  Pride  is  un%villing 
?e  the  necessity  of  assigning  any  other  reason 
sr  own  will ;  and  would  rather  maintain  the 
rnitable  claims  by  violence  and  penalties,  than 
I  from  the  dignity  of  command,  to  dispute  and 
ilation. 

ay,  I  think,  be  suspected,  that  this  political 
ice  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into  legisla- 
emblies,  and  mingled  with  deliberations  upon 
y  and  life.  A  slight  perusal  of  the  laws  by 
ie  measures  of  vindictive  and  coercive  justice 
iblished,  will  discover  so  many  disproportions 
a  crimes  and  punishments,  such  capricious 
dons  of  guilt,  and  such  confusion  of  remissness 
verity,  as  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been 
ed  by  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and  calmly 
jB  of  public  happiness, 
learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 

that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  exe- 
without  asking  himself,  '  Who  knows  whe- 
is  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me  }*  On 
^8  when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are  emptied 
e  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the  dreadful 
ton  put  the  same  question  to  his  own  heart. 

cc2 
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Few  among  those  that  crowd  in  thousands  to  tk 
legal  massacre^  and  look  with  carelessness,  jperfaijp 
with  triumph^  on  the  utmost  exacerbations  of  hmni 
misery^  would  then  be  able  to  return  without  hom 
and  dejection.  For,  who  can  congratulate  himwi 
upon  a  life  passed  without  some  act  more  mischievM 
to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others  than  the  theA 
of  a  piece  of  money  ? 

It  nas  been  always  the  practice,  when  any  partL 
cular  species  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and  om> 
mon,  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital  dema* 
ciations.     Thus,  one  generation  of  malefiEWtcn  il 
commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors  are  fri^^ilai 
into  new  expedients ;  the  art  of  thievery  is  tag^ 
mented  with  greater  variety  of  fraud,  and  sabtfluai 
to  higher  d^ees  of  dexterity,  and  more  occult  m^i 
thods  of  conveyance.     The  law  then  renews  tit 
pursuit  in  the  heat  of  anger,  and  overtakes  die  sfr 
fender  again  with  death.     By  this  practice,  eaptA 
injflictions  are  multiplied,  ana  crimes,  very  difmot 
in  their  degrees  of  enormity,  are  equally  subjected  tr 
the  severest  punishment  that  man  ha^  the  power  rf 
exercising  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  estimals 
the  malignity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by  the  kv 
or  pain  whicn  single  acts  may  produce,  but  by  tit 
general  alarm  and  anxiety  arising  ^m  the  tax  iC 
mischief  and  insecurity  of  possession :  he  theiefiM* 
exercises  the  right  which  societies  are  supposed  ti 
have  over  the  lives  of  those  that  compose  them,  aok 
simply  to  punish  a  transgression,  but  to  manrtani 
order  and  preserve  quiet;  he  enforces  those  kvi 
with  severity,  that  are  most  in  danger  of  violatim^ 
as  the  commander  of  a  garrison  doubles  the  guard* 
that  side  which  is  threatened  by  the  enemy* 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  widi 
so  little  success,  that  rapine  and  violence  are  homif 
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Kraisiiig :  yet  few  seem  willing  to  despair  of  its 
ficacyy  and  of  those  who  employ  their  speculations 
poa  the  present  corruption  of  the  people^  some 
npose  the  introduction  of  more  homd»  lingering^ 
na  terrific  punishments;  some  arc  inclined  to  ac- 
derate  the  executions;  some  to  discourage  par- 
ons ;  and  all  seem  to  think  that  lenity  has  given 
Dofidenoe  to  wickedness^  and  that  we  can  omy  he 
BKoed  fram  the  talons  of  rohhery^  hy  iniiexihle 
^oor  and  sanguinary  justice. 

Yetj  since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  and 
ibitrary  value  upon  life  has  heen  disputed^  and  since 
Wfenence  of  past  times  gives  us  little  reason  to  hope 
bit  any  reformation  wiU  be  effected  by  a  periodi^ 
svodc  of  our  fellow-beings^  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
adess  to  consider  what  consequences  might  arise 
Dom  relaxations  of  the  law^  and  a  more  rational  and 
Unitable  adaptation  of  penalties  to  offences. 

Death  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  observes^  to  ruw 
'JStfif  ^Ci^arov,  ^  of  dreadful  things  the  most 
Ksdfnl;'  an  evil>  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
hreatened  by  sublunary  power^  or  feared  &om  hu- 
lan  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should, 
kerefbre,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resort  of  authority, 
I  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  prohibitory 
uctions,  and  placed  before  the  treasure  of  life,  to 
Vxrd  Ax>m  invasion  what  cannot  be  restored.  To 
qpal  robbery  with  murder,  is  to  reduce  murder  to 
obbery,  to  confound  in  common  minds  the  grada- 
ioDS  of  iniquity,  and  incite  the  commission  of  a 
Srester  crime  to  prevent  the  detection  of  a  less.  If 
nly  murder  were  punished  with  death,  very  few 
raMiers  would  stain  their  hands  in  blood ;  but  when 
by  the  last  act  of  cruelty  no  new  danger  is  incurred, 
Md  neater  security  may  be  obtained,  upon  what 
principle  shall  we  bid  them  forbear  ? 
It  may  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  miti- 
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gated  to  simple  robbery ;  but  surely  this  is  to  o 
fess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  our  own  o 
nion ;  and^  indeed^  it  may  be  observed^  that  all  1 
murderers  have,  at  their  last  hour^  the  common  m 
sations  of  mankind  pleading  in  their  favour. 

From  this  conviction  of  the  inequality  of  the  { 
nishment  to  the  offence,  proceeds  the  trequent  i 
lidtation  of  pardons.  They  who  would  rejoioe 
the  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet  shocked  at  t 
thought  of  destroying  him.  His  crime  shrinks 
nothing  compared  with  his  misery ;  and  severity  i 
fieats  itself  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly  disables  those  w 
die  upon  it  from  infesting  the  community;  but  th 
death  seems  not  to  contribute  more  to  the  refbrn 
tion  of  their  associates,  than  any  other  method 
separation.  A  thief  seldom  passes  much  of  histfa 
in  recollection  or  anticipation,  but  from  robbery  hi 
tens  to  riot,  and  from  not  to  robbery ;  nor  when  t 
grave  closes  upon  his  companion,  has  any  other  a 
than  to  find  another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  therefb 
rarely  hinders  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  uri 
rally  and  commonly  prevents  its  detection,  andii) 
we  proceed  only  upon  prudential  principles^  chiefly : 
that  reason  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  may  be  iu| 
by  casuists  or  politicians,  the  greater  part  of  BU 
kind,  as  they  can  never  think  that  to  pick  the  pod 
and  to  pierce  the  heart,  is  equally  criminat  ^ 
scarcely  believe  that  two  malefactors  so  different 
guilt  can  be  justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishmei 
nor  is  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience 
human  laws  so  plainly  evinced,  so  clearly  stated^ 
so  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  tendi 
and  the  just,  will  always  scruple  to  concur  with  i 
community  in  an  act  which  their  private  judgeme 
cannot  approve. 
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He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  pro- 
hee  total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes  are  con- 
■Jed  and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying  the  of« 
faider  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  repentance, 
■s  eonverscd  very  little  with  mankind.  And  what- 
ifcr  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt  this  compas- 
in  may  incnr  mnn  those  who  confound  cruelty 
lidi  firmness,  I  know  not  whether  any  wise  man 
fvnld  wish  it  less  powerful,  or  less  extensive. 

If  those,  whom  the  wisdom  of  omr  laws  has  con- 
kfluied  to  die,  had  been  detected  in  their  rudiments 
i  vobbery,  they  might,  by  proper  discipline  and 
■tfnl  laoonr,  have  been  disentangled  from  their 
Unts,  they  might  have  escaped  all  the  temptations 
to  subsequent  crimes,  and  passed  their  days  in  re- 
psntion  and  penitence ;  and  detected  they  might 
dl  have  been,  had  the  prosecutors  been  certain  that 
dbor  lives  would  have  been  spared.  I  believe,  every 
lUef  will  confess,  that  he  has  been  more  than  once 
■iied  and  dismissed;  and  that  he  has  sometimes 
tsntiired  upon  capital  crimes,  because  he  knew,  that 
tkae  whom  he  injured  would  rather  conuive  at  his 
CKspe,  than  doud  their  minds  with  the  horrors  of 
Us  death. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineffectual,  un- 
IcM  some  will  inform,  and  some  vtdll  prosecute ;  but 
tin  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere  violations  of 
poperty,  information  will  always  be  hated,  and  pro- 
neation  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a  good  man  cannot 
but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  punishing  a  slight  in- 
jury with  death ;  especially  when  he  remembers,  that 
the  thief  might  have  procured  safety  by  another 
crime,  from  which  he  was  restrained  only  by  his  re- 
swining  virtue. 

^  The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public 
JQitioe  are  indeed  strong ;  but  th^  will  certainly  be 
•wrpowered  by  tenderness  for  life.    What  is  pu- 
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nished  with  severity  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  adi* 
equate  retribution^  will  be  seldom  disoorered ;  and 
multitudes  will  be  suffered  to  advance  from  crime  t0 
crime;  till  they  deserve  deaths  because,  if  they  had 
been  sooner  prosecuted^  they  would  have  suffered 
death  before  they  deserved  it. 

This  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  ielaia«- 
tion^  and  extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so  lar 
mote  from  common  practice,  that  I  might  reasonalih- 
fear  to  expose  it  to  the  public,  could  it  be  supporteil 
only  by  my  own  observations :  I  shall,  ther^ofe^  hfi 
ascribing  it  to  its  author.  Sir  Thomas  More,  endea*  ■ 
vour  to  procure  it  that  attention  which  I  wish  alwsft- 
paid  to  prudeilce,  to  justice,  and  to  mercy. 
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Quasdam  parva  quidem,  sed  rum  toleranda  marilis, 

JUV.  SAT.  vL  18Si 

Some  faultSi  though  small,  intolerable  grow. 

*^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
"  SIR, 

'^  I  SIT  down  in  pursuance  of  my  late  engagemeot 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  adventures  thut 
befell  me  in  my  long  quest  of  conjugal  felicity,  whidb^ 
though  I  have  not  yet  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain  itf 
I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve  by  unwearied 
diligence,  without  suffering,  from  reputed  ditf^ 
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pointments^  any  abatement  of  my  hope^  or  repres* 
sion  of  my  activity. 

'*  You  must  have  observed  in  the  world  a  species 
of  mortals  who  employ  themselves  in  promoting 
matrimony^  and^  without  any  visible  motive  of  in- 
terest or  vanity,  without  any  discoverable  impulse  of 
malice  or  benevolence,  without  any  reason,  but  that 
thej  want  objects  of  attention  and  topics  of  conver- 
sation, are  incessantly  busy  in  procuring  wives  and 
husbands.  They  fill  the  ears  of  every  single  man 
and  w<»nan  with  some  convenient  match,  and  when 
they  are  informed  of  your  age  and  fortune,  offer  a 
partner  of  life  with  the  same  readiness,  and  the  same 
indifference,  as  a  salesman,  when  he  has  taken  mea- 
sure by  his  eye,  fits  his  customer  with  a  coat. 

"  It  might  be  expected  that  they  should  soon  be 
discouraged  from  this  officious  interposition  by  re- 
sentment or  contempt ;  and  that  every  man  should 
determine  the  choice  on  which  so  mucn  of  his  hap- 
piness must  depend,  by  his  own  judgement  and  ob- 
servation :  yet  it  happens,  that  as  these  proposals 
are  generally  made  with  a  show  of  kindness,  they 
seldom  provoke  anger,  but  are  at  worst  heard  with 
patience,  and  forgotten.  They  influence  weak  minds 
to  approbation  ;  for  many  are  sure  to  find  in  a  new 
acquaintance,  whatever  qualities  report  has  taught 
them  to  expect ;  and  in  more  powerful  and  active 
understandings  they  excite  curiosity,  and  sometimes, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  bring  persons  of  similar  tempers 
within  the  attraction  of  each  other. 

''  I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortune,  and  to  want 
a  wife ;  and,  therefore,  was  frequently  attended  by 
these  hjnmeneal  solicitors,  Avith  whose  importunity  I 
was  sometimes  diverted,  and  sometimes  perplexed ; 
for  they  contended  for  me  as  vultures  for  a  carcase ; 
each  employing  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  arti- 
fices, to  enforce  and  promote  his  own  scheme,  from 
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the  success  of  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  ad-  ^ 
vantage  than  the  pleasure  of  defeating  others  equally  ^ 
eager  and  equally  industrious.  i^ 

"  An  invitation  to  sup  with  one  of  those  bm  m 
friends  made  me.  by  a  concerted  chance,  acqnaintd  ,: 
with  Camilla,   by  whom  it  was  expected,  that  I  :^ 
should  be  suddenly  and  irresistibly  enslaved.    Tin  ^ 
lady,  whom  the  same  kindness  haa  brought  withflit  j^- 
her  own  concurrence  into  the  lists  of  love,  seemei  ^ 
to  think  me  at  least  worthy  of  the  honour  of  eap-  ^ 
tivity ;  and  exerted  the  power,  both  of  her  eyes  aal  r^ 
wit,  with  so  much  art  and  spirit,  that  though  I  hai  y 
been  too  often  deceived  by  appearances  to  devote  ^ 
myself  irrevocably  at  the  first  interview,  yet  I  oooU  ^ 
not  suppress  some  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flnfr*  ^^ 
ters  of  desire.     I  was  easily  persuaded  to  inaka  V 
nearer  approaches;   but  soon  discovered,  that  at  ^ 
union  with  Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wialied*  j^ 
Camilla  professed  a  boundless  contempt  for  the  Mtft  ^ 
levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence,  of  her  ownaez)  \. 
and  very  frequently  expressed  her  wonder,  that  SM  : 
of  learning  or  experience  could  submit  to  trifle  awij  -^ 
life  with  beings  incapable  of  solid  thought.     U  v 
mixed  companies  she  always  associated  with  tlM  ^ 
men,  and  declared  her  satisfaction  when  the  luijm  \ 
retired.     If  any  short  excursion  into  the  country    . 
was  proposed,  she  commonly  insisted  upon  the  eK-   ^ 
dusion  of  women  from  the  party ;  because,  ndien 
they  were  admitted,  the  time  was  wasted  in  frodij 
compliments,  weak  indulgencies,  and  idle  cereiiMH 
nies.      To  show  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  aha 
avoided  all  compliance  with  the  fashion;  and  t»    ^ 
boast  the  profundity  of  her  knowledge,  mistook  tlM    . 
various  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbies  with 
damasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  by  wrong  names.  Sha 
despised  the  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a  farce  if 
empty  form  without  instruction ;  and  congratulalad 
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M  that  she  nerer  learned  to  write  meaaage 
I.  '  She  often  apfplaaded  the  nohle  sentiment  of 
1^  who  lejoieed  uiat  he  was  bom  a  man  rather 
ftnananj  prochumed  her  approbation  of  Swift's 
ioa,  that  womat  are  only  a  higher  species  of 
Ismi;  and oon&ased,  that  when  she  considered 
jhiinnr,  or  beard  the  conversation  of  her  sex, 
iMld  not  but  feigive  the  Turks  for  suspecting 
Ltowaat  sools. 

It  mm  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  haye 
■had  hf  lUs  insolfmce,  all  the  rage  of  hatred, 
iB  tfaft  peneeotions  of  calumny ;  nor  was  she 
man  clefafeed  with  her  own  superiority,  than 
I  sihe  talked  of  lemale  anger,  and  female  cun- 
^'  Well,  says  she,  has  nature  provided  that  such 
isiMO  ahoold  be  disabled  by  folly,  and  such 
Ito^be  reatrained  by  impotence. 
^^— "T^**  doubtless  ezpasted,  that  what  she  lost 
m  aUa,  ahe  should  gain  on  the  other ;  and  ima- 
If  tbat  ev«ry  male  heart  would  be  open  to  a 
ivko  made  such  generous  advances  to  the  bor- 
ef  Tirility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man,  instead 
yF**»p"g  forward  to  meet  her,  shrunk  back  at 
^pNMu£.  She  was  persecuted  by  the  ladies  as 
■rter,  and  at  best  received  by  the  men  only  as 
ptrre.  I,  for  my  part,  amused  myself  awhile 
her  fiypperies,  but  novelty  soon  gave  way  to  de- 
tioD,  m  nothing  out  of  the  common  order  of 
la  ciaa  be  long  bmne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a 
-who  had  the  ruggedness  of  man  without  his 
1^  and  the  ienorance  of  woman  without  her 
MM  ;  nor  could  I  think  my  quiet  and  honour  to 
Btmited  to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was  hourly 
tiag  danger,  and  soliciting  assault. 
My  next  mistress  was  Nitella,  a  lady  of  gentle 
aaaud  aofit  voice,  always  speaking  to  approve,  and 
ly  to  receive  direction  from  those  with  whom 
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chance  had  brought  her  into  company.     In  Nitdk 
I  promised  myself  an  easy  firiend^  with  yrhamA,  ^ 
might  loiter  away  the  day  without  disturbance  m-  :^ 
altercation.     I  therefore  soon  resolved  to  iiddKlj 
her,  but  was  discouraged  from  prosecuting  my  i 
ship,  by  observing,  that  her  apartments  were  i 
stitioui^y  regular ;  and  that,  unless  she  had 
of  my  visit,  she  was  never  to  be  seen.     There  at] 
kind  of  anxious  cleanliness  which  I  have  always : 
as  the  characteristic  of  a  slattern ;  it  is  the 
fluous  scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreading  disooreryj 
shunning  suspicion ;  it  is  the  videnoe  of  an 
against  habit,  which,  being  impelled  by  extenial ; 
tives,  cannot  stop  at  the  middle  point. 

"  Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  irather 
nicety  than  elegance ;  and  seldom  could  finrbcvi 
discover,  by  her  uneasiness  and  constraintj  thit  ~ 
attention  was  burthened,  and  her  imaginatifln 
grossed;    I,  therefore,  concluded,  that  being 
occasionally  and  ambitiously  dressed,  she  wh 
familiarized  to  her  own  ornaments.     There  an  j 
many  competitors  for  the  fame  of  cleanliness,  thil^ 
it  is  not  hard  to  gain  information  of  those  that  fJki 
from  those  that  desire  to  excel :  I  quickly  fiandLj 
that  Nitella  passed  her  time  between  finery  Mi 
dirt ;  and  was  always  in  a  wrapper^  nightcap,  mi' 
slippers,  when  she  was  not  decorated  for  imnifdirti 
show.  fi 

"  I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destiny  to  Charybdit  .h 
who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seizing  a  nev  |l 
prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I  thought  m^  J 
self  quickly  made  happy  by  permission  to  attend  MT  k 
to  public  places ;  and  pleased  my  own  vanity  wiA  k 
imaging  the  envy  which  I  should  raise  in  a  thoo^  ^ 
sand  hearts,  by  appearing  as  the  acknowledfled  ft-  } 
vourite  of  Charybdis.  She  soon  after  hinted  ner  is*  ^ 
tentiou  to  take  a  ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  pot 
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of  the  kingdom  which  she  had  never  seen.  I  soli-* 
cited  the  happiness  of  accompanying  her^  which^  after 
a  short  reluctance^  was  indulged  me.  She  had  no 
other  curiosity  in  her  journey,  than  after  all  possible 
means  of  expense ;  and  was  every  moment  taking  oc- 
casi^m  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  I  knew  it  my 
duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

**  Arfcer  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  she 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diversion : 
at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming  company  that 
wo«ld  breakfast  in  the  gardens ;  and  in  the  morning 
had  been  informed  of  some  new  song  in  the  opera, 
some  new  dress  at  the  play-house,  or  some  performer 
at  a  concert  whom  she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelli- 
gence was  such,  that  there  never  was  a  show  to  which 
she  did  not  summon  me  on  the  second  day ;  and  as 
i^e  hated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  some  intermediate  hour,  and  pay 
the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we  passed  the 
streets,  she  was  often  charmed  with  some  trinket  in 
the  toy-shops ;  and,  from  moderate  desires  of  seals 
and  snuff-boxes,  rose,  by  degrees,  to  gold  and  dia- 
monds. I  now  began  to  find  the  smile  of  Charybdis 
too  costly  for  a  private  purse,  and  added  one  more  to 
six-and-forty  lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her 
rapacity  had  exhausted. 

"  Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  affections ; 
but  kept  them  only  for  a  short  time.  She  had  newly 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  spent  the  early 
part  of  her  life  in  the  perusal  of  romances,  brought 
with  her  into  the  gay  world  all  the  pride  of  Cleopatra ; 
expected  nothing  less  than  vows,  altars,  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  thought  her  charms  dishonoured,  and  her 
power  infringed,  by  the  softest  opposition  to  her  sen- 
timents, or  the  smallest  transgression  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  might,  indeed,  cure  this  species  of 
jMide  in  a  mind  not  naturally  undiscerning,  and  vi- 
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tiated  only  by  Mae  representations ;  bat  the  optfki. 
tions  of  time  are  slow;  and  1,  thereftHre;,  left  hm^ 
grow  wise  at  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  error  tl 
own  expense. 

"  Thus  I  have  hitherto,  in  spite  of  myself, 
my  life  in  firozen  celibacy.  My  friends,  in<~ 
tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imaginaticm  with 
hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify ;  that  I 
up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  radiance  of 
and  then  enter  the  world  to  look  for  the  same 
lence  in  corporeal  beauty.  But  surely,  Mr. 
it  is  not  madness  to  hope  £ot  some  terrestrial 
stained  with  the  spots  which  I  have  been  descril 
at  least  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  my  search ;  for  Ii 
so  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I ' 
lieve  it  able  to  afford  the  highest  happiness 
to  our  present  state ;  and  if,  after  all  these 
ages,  I  find  a  woman  that  fills  up  my  ex[ 
you  shall  hear  once  more  from,  ii 

**  Yours,  &c  M 

^^HYMBNiBUS.*4( 
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OpUU  ephqipia  bos  jngers  optat  arare  cabaBut, 

HOB.  EFUT.  U  lii  4I>   . 

Thns  the  slow  ox  would  gaudy  trapjMiigs  dUum ; 
The  sprightly  horse  would  plough.*^ 

nAVCBb 

*^  TO  THB  RAMBLER. 
"  SIR, 

'^  I  WAS  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentlemaa  If 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Liondon.  My  Wi 
ther  haying,  by  his  marriage,  freed  the  estate  wamt 
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heavy  mortgage^  and  paid  his  sisters  their  portions^ 
thought  himself  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  fur- 
ther thought^  and  entitled  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  rural  pleasures.  He^  therefore^  spared  nothing  that 
might  contribute  to  the  completion  of  his  felicity ;  he 
procured  the  best  guns  and  horses  that  the  kingdom 
could  supply^  paid  large  salaries  to  his  groom  and 
huntsman^  and  became  the  envy  of  the  county  for  the 
discipline  of  his  hounds.  But  above  all  his  other  at- 
tainments^ he  was  eminent  for  a  breed  of  pointers  and 
86ttinff-dogs^  which^  by  long  and  vigilant  cultivation 
he  haa  so  much  improved^  that  not  a  partridge  or 
heathoock  could  rest  in  security ;  and  game  of  what- 
ever species  that  dared  to  light  upon  his  manor^  was 
beaten  down  by  his  shot^  or  covered  with  his  nets. 

**  My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in  the 
diaoe>  and>  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are 

—  creeping,  like  snails, 
Un\nllingly»  to  school, 

he  could  wind  the  hom^  beat  the  bushes^  bound  over 
hedges^  and  swim  rivers.  When  the  huntsman  one 
day  broke  his  leg^  he  supplied  his  place  with  equal 
abilities^  and  came  home  with  the  scut  in  his  hat, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  village.  I, 
being  either  delicate  or  timorous^  less  desirous  of 
honour,  or  less  capable,  of  sylvan  heroism,  was  al- 
ways the  favourite  of  my  mother ;  because  I  kept 
my  coat  clean,  and  my  complexion  free  from  freckles, 
and  did  not  come  home,  like  my  brother,  mired  and 
tanned,  nor  carry  corn  in  my  hat  to  the  horse,  nor 
bring  dirty  curs  into  the  parlour. 

'*  My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amuse  herself 
with  books,  and  being  much  inclined  to  despise  the 
Ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  country  ladies,  dis- 
&ined  to  learn  their  sentiments  or  conversation,  and 
had  made  no  addition  to  the  notions  which  she  had 
brought  from  the  precincts  of  Cornhill.     She  was, 
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therefore^  always  recounting  the  glories  of  tlwdtf; 
enumerating  the  succession  of  mayors ;  cdebnUutf 
the  magniiicence  of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall;  m 
relating  the  civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies'  ftMll^ 
by  men  of  whom  some  are  now  made  aldermen^  mm$ 
have  fined  for  sheriffs,  and  none  are  worth  lets  thn 
forty  thousand  pounds.  She  frequently  diqdajit 
her  fiftther's  greatness ;  told  of  the  large  biUs  wSUk 
he  had  paid  at  sight ;  of  the  sums  for  which  his  mil 
would  pass  upon  the  Exchange ';  the  heaps  of  pU 
which  he  used  on  Saturday  night  to  toss  about  wilk 
a  shovel;  the  extent  of  his  warehouse^  and  As 
strength  of  his  doors ;  and  when  she  relaxed  her  !■■* 
gination  with  lower  subjects^  described  the  fiuiiiftM 
of  their  country-house^  oi^  repeated  the  wit  of  Al 
clerks  and  porters. 

"  By  these  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  gpkndsir 
and  dignity  of  London  and  of  trade.  I  therefon  ib» 
voted  myself  to  a  shop^  and  warmed  my  imaginatfas 
from  year  to  year  with  inquiries  about  the  privikfll 
of  a  /reeman^  the  power  of  the  common  ooundl,  ttl 
dignity  of  a  wholesale  dealer^  and  the  grandeur  rf 
mayoralty,  to  which  my  mother  assured  me  Art 
many  had  arrived  who  began  the  world  with  less  tte 
myself. 

'^  I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path  which 
led  to  such  honour  and  felicity ;  but  was  forced  fivs 
time  to  endure  some  repression  of  my  eagcmesa*  fa 
it  was  my  grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  younff  bmb 
seldom  makes  much  money,  who  is  out  of  his  tine 
before  two>and-twenty.  liicy  thought  it  nectsssiji 
therefore,  to  keep  me  at  home  till  the  prcNperMi 
without  any  other  employment  than  that  of  fesming 
merchants'  accounts,  and  the  art  of  regulating  books; 
but  at  length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I  was  trsai- 
planted  to  town,  and,  with  great  satisfaction  to  mf 
self,  bound  to  a  haberdasher. 
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**  My  master^  who  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
e>  merits  or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  rich,  had  all 
e  good  qualities  which  naturally  arise  from  a  close 
d  unwearied  attention  to  the  main  chance ;  his  de- 
e  to  gain  wealth  was  so  well  tempered  by  the  vanity 
■howine  it,  that,  without  any  other  principle  of 
don,  he  lived  in  the  esteem  of  the  whole  commer- 
1  world  ;  and  was  always  treated  with  respect  by 
e  only  men,  whose  good  opinion  he  valued  or  sok- 
ed,  uiose  who  were  uniyereally  allowed  to  be  richer 
m  himself. 

"^  By  his  instructions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
ndle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
itly  upon  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  to  make  up 
reds  with  exact  frugality  of  paper  and  pack- 
read  ;  and  soon  caught  from  my  fellow-apprentices 
t  true  grace  of  a  counter  bow,  the  careless  air  with 
lich  a  small  pair  of  scales  is  to  be  held  between  the 
gen,  and  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  with  which 
e  box,  after  the  riband  has  been  cut,  is  returned 
to  its  place.  Having  no  desire  of  any  higher  em- 
ijrment,  and,  therefore,  applying  all  my  powers  to 
e  knowledge  of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly  master  of 
.  that  could  be  known,  became  a  critic  in  small 
ma,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and  new 
ixtures  of  colours,  and  was  sometimes  consulted  by 
e  weavers,  when  they  projected  feishions  for  the  en- 
ing  spring. 

"With  all  these  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth 
ar  of  my  apprenticeship,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friends 
the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be  received  as  a 
!W  ornament  of  the  family,  and  consulted  by  the 
a^bouring  gentlemen  as  a  master  of  pecuniary 
nowledge,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  oracle  of  the  mode, 
iat,  unhappily,  at  the  first  public  table  to  which  I 
us  invited,  appeared  a  student  of  the  Temple,  and 
a  officer  of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  %vith  a 
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smile  of  contempt^  which  destroyed  at  once  all  my  , 
hopes  of  distinction^  so  that  I  durst  hardly  raise  my  g 
eyes  for  fear  of  encountering  their  superiority  of  miob  g 
Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by  any  opportunitieiaf  ^ 
displaying  my  knowledge;  for  the  templar  enter*  ^ 
tained  the  company^  for  part  of  the  day,  with  hiitv*  ^ 
rical  narratives  and  political  observations ;  and  th  ^ 
colonel  afterwards  detailed  the  adventures  of  a  fairtk  ^ 
night,  told  the  claims  and  expectations  of  the  ctm»  | 
tiers,  and  gave  an  account  of  assemblies,  gardens,  ml  ^ 
diversions.  I,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill  up  a  pause  in*  ^ 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  £aAnt  mention  of  trader  ^ 
and  Spaniards;  and  once  attempted,  with  Bonl  ^ 
warmth,  to  correct  a  gross  mistake  about  a  silw  ^ 
breast-knot ;  but  neither  of  my  antagonists  aeenrf  ^ 
to  think  a  reply  necessary ;  they  resumed  their  dil»  ^ 
course  without  emotion,  and  again  engrossed  the  ^  '1 
tention  of  the  company ;  nor  did  one  of  the  ladMi  '^ 
appear  desirous  to  know  my  opinion  of  her  dres^i  tf  ' 
to  hear  how  long  the  carnation  shot  with  white,  tlnl 
was  then  new  amontrst  them,  had  been  andquatiad  v 
m  town. 

'^  As  I  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  hil  . 
more  money  than  myself,  I  could  not  discover  whik 
had  depressed  me  in  their  presence ;  nor  why  they    . 
were  considered  by  others  as  more  worthy  of  attflB* 
tion  and  respect ;  and  therefore  resolved,  when  «•  ^ 
met  again,  to  rouse  my  spirit,  and  force  myself  into  ^ 
notice.     I  went  very  early  to  the  next  weeldymeet*   ; 


ing,  and  was  entertaining  a  small  circle  very 

cessfully  with  a  minute  representation  of  my  lorf  ' 
mayor's  show,  when  the  colonel  entered  careless  ni 
gay,  sat  down  with  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civilhyf  ^ 
and,  without  appearing  to  intend  any  interruptia^r 
drew  my  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  xootfi 
to  whicn  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them.  Sons 
after  came  in  the  lawyer,  not,  indeed,  with  the  suoc 
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attraction  of  mieii^  but  \^ith  greater  powers  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  by  one  or  other  the  company  ii^as  so 
Happily  amused,  that  I  was  neither  heard  nor  seen, 
nor  was  able  to  give  any  other  proof  of  my  existence, 
than  that  I  put  round  the  glass,  and  was,  in  my  turn, 
permitted  to  name  the  toast. 

''  My  mother,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  these 
showy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  every  one  his 
own ;  that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket  needs  not 
caie  what  any  man  says  of  him ;  that  if  I  minded 
my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when  lawyers  and  sol- 
diers would  be  glad  to  borrow  out  of  my  purse ;  and 
that  it  is  fine  when  a  man  can  set  his  hands  to  his 
sides,  and  say  he  is  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
every  day  of  the  year.    These,  and  many  more  such 
oonsolations  and  encouragements,  I  received  firom  my 
good  mother,  which,  however,  did  not  much  allay 
my  uneasiness ;  for  having,  by  some  accident,  heard 
that  the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  cit,  I  had 
therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her  opinions, 
but  considered  her  as  one  whose  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice had  hurried  me,  though  without  ill  intentions, 
into  a  state  of  meanness  and  ignominy,  from  which 
I  could  not  find  any  possibility  of  rising  to  the  rank 
which  my  ancestors  had  always  held. 

^*  I  returned,  however,  to  my  master,  and  busied 
myself  among  thread,  and  silk,  and  laces,  but  with- 
out my  former  cheerfulness  or  alacrity.  I  had  now 
no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating  the  exact 
disposition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the  equal  plaits  of 
my  rufiies,  or  the  glossy  blackness  of  my  shoes ;  nor 
heard  with  my  former  elevation  those  compliments 
which  ladies  sometimes  condescended  to  pay  me  upon 
my  readiness  in  twisting  a  paper,  or  counting  out 
the  change.  The  term  oi  young  man,  with  which  I 
was  sometimes  honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the 
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door  of  a  coach^  tortured  my  ixnagiziation ;  I  gref 
negligent  in  my  person^  and  sullen  in  my  \ 
often  mistook  the  demands  of  the  customers, 
their  caprices  and  objections  with  contempt,  and 
ceived  and  dismissed  them  with  surly  silenoe; 

'^  My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should  m§H 
by  this  change  of  my  behaviour ;  and,  therefore,  sMj 
some  expostulations,  posted  me  in  the  wardiotij 
and  preserved  me  from  the  danger  and  reproadi  j 
desertion,  to  which  my  discontent  would  ceftaM 
have  urged  me,  had  I  continued  any  longer  bdrfN 
the  counter.  ? 

^'  In  the  sixth  year  of  my  servitude  my  brodil 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  £aai  til 
had  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I  WBsaiil 
heir,  and,  with  the  hearty  consent  of  my  master,  etitt 
menced  gentleman.  The  adventures  in  whidi  M 
new  character  engaged  me  shall  be  communicated  I 
another  letter,  by,  sir, 

*'  Yours,  &c. 


"  MIS0CAPBLU8.'* 
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The  gods  they  challenge^  and  affect  the  skies; 
Heaved  on  Olympus  tottering  Ossa  stood ; 
On  Ossa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood. 


'*  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
"  SIR, 

*'  Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  t 
iearaing  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to  ridi 
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and  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  All 
istry  must  -be  excited  by  hope ;  and  us  the  stu- 

often  proposes  no  other  reward  to  himself  than 
ie»  he  is  easily  discouraged  by  contempt  and  in- 
He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous 
itnde  the  timidity  of  recluse  speculation^  and 
lever  hardened  his  front  in  public  life^  or  accus- 
d  his  passions  to  the  vicissitudes  and  accidents, 
rimnpns  and  defeats  of  mixed  conversation,  ^vill 
I  at  tne  stare  of  petulant  incredulity,  and  suffer 
df  to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
esws  of  demonstration.  The  mechanist  M'ill  be 
1  to  assert  before  hardy  contradiction,  the  pos- 

?of  tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  silk- worm's 
;  and  the  astronomer  of  relating  the  rapidity 
g^t^  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
St  of  the  lunar  mountains. 
If  I  could  by  any  efforts  have  shaken  off  this 
fdioe^  I  had  not  sheltered  myself  under  a  bor- 
d  name^  nor  applied  to  you  for  the  means  of 
nimicating  to  the  public  the  theory  of  a  garret ; 
bject  which,  except  some  slight  and  transient 
tures,  has  been  hitherto  neglected  by  those  who 
best  qualified  to  adorn  it,  either  for  want  of 
re  to  prosecute  the  various  researches  in  which 
»  discussion  must  engage  them,  or  because  it 
ires  such  diversity  of  knowledge,  and  such  ex- 
of  curiosity,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
e  intellect :  or  perhaps  others  foresaw  the  tu- 
s  which  would  be  raised  against  them,  and  con- 
L  their  knowledge  to  their  own  breasts,  and 
doned  prejudice  and  folly  to  the  direction  of 
loe. 

That  the  professors  of  literature  generally  reside 
he  highest  stories,  has  been  immemorially  ob- 
ed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  well  ac- 
inted  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of  an  ele- 
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vatcd  situation :  why  else  were  the  Muses  stati 
on  Olympus  or  Parnassus^  by  those  who  could 
equal  right  have  raised  them  bowers  in  the  ti 
Icmpe,  or  erected  their  altars  among  the  flexa 
Meander  ?  Why  was  Jove  himself  nursed  U] 
mountain  ?  or  why  did  the  goddesses^  when  die 
of  beauty  was  contested^  try  the  cause  upon  th 
of  Ida  ?  Such  were  the'  fictions  by  which  the 
masters  of  the  earlier  ages  endeavoured  to  incc 
to  posterity  the  importance  of  a  garret^  which,  tl 
they  had  been  long  obscured  by  the  n^ligence  ai 
norance  of  succeeding  times^  were  well  enforced  t 
celebrated  symbol  of  Pythagoras^  avE/mwy  vntom 
^X^  ^^oo-xuys* ;  '  when  the  wind  blows^  worshj 
echo.'  This  could  not  but  be  understood  by  hi 
ciples  as  an  inviolable  injunction  to  live  in  a  g 
which  I  have  found  frequently  visited  by  the 
and  the  wind.  Nor  was  the  tradition  wholly 
terated  in  the  age  of  Augustus^  for  Tibullui 
dently  congratulates  himself  upon  his  garret 
without  some  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  prei 

QuimJuvcU  immUes  verUot  aiuUre  cubanicni 
Aut,  geUdas  hybemus  aqtuis  cumfuderit  atuter^ 
Securum  somnos,  imbrejuvante,  seyui  / 

How  sweet  in  sleep  to  pass  the  careless  hourst 
LullM  by  the  beating  winds  and  dashing  showers ! 

"  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the 
ness  of  Lucretius^  an  earlier  writer^  for  a  gan 
his  description  of  the  lofty  towers  of  serene leai 
and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  a  wise  man 
down  upon  the  confused  and  erratic  state  o 
world  moving  below  him. 

Sed  nil  dtddiis  est,  bene  qudm  muniia  tenere 
Edita  doctrind  sapientum  templa  serena  ; 
Vespicere  unde  gtteas  aUos,  pammque  videre 
Mrrare,  atque  mam  palenieis  qtuerere  vUw*, 
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—  *Tis  sweet  thy  laboring  steps  to  guide 
To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supplied, 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortified : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewilder*d  in  the  maze  of  li£^  and  blind. 

DKTDXK. 

*'  The  institution  has^  indeed^  continued  to  our 
own  time ;  the  garret  is  still  the  usual  receptacle  of 
the  philosopher  and  poet ;  but  this^  like  many  an- 
cient customs^  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  accidental 
imitation^  without  knowledge  of  the  original  reason 
for  which  it  was  established. 

Causa  kUeti  res  est  notissima. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  th*efiect  is  known. 


ADDISOK. 


"  Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  con- 
cerning these  habitations  of  literature,  but  without 
much  satisfeu^tion  to  the  judicious  inquirer.  Some 
have  imagined,  that  the  garret  is  generally  chosen 
by  the  wits,  as  most  easily  rented ;  and  concluded 
that  no  man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abode,  but  on  the 
days  of  payment.  Others  suspect,  that  a  garret  is 
chiefly  convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than  any  other 
part  of  the  house  from  the  outer  door,  which  is  often 
observed  to  be  infested  by  visitants,  who  talk  inces- 
santly of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a  coat,  and  repeat  the  same 
sounds  every  morning,  and  sometimes  again  in  the 
afternoon,  without  any  variation,  except  that  they 
grow  daily  more  importunate  and  clamorous,  and 
raise  their  voices  in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to 
raging  vociferations.  This  eternal  monotony  is  al- 
ways detestable  to  a  man  whose  chief  pleasure  is,  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  and  vary  his  ideas.  Others 
talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and  abstraction  from 
common  business  or  amusements ;  and  some  yet  more 
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visionary^  tell  us  that  the  faculties  are  enlareec 
open  prospects^  and  that  the  fancy  is  more  at  Bb 
when  the  eye  ranges  without  confinement. 

^^  These  conveniences  may  perhaps  all  be  fban 
a  well  chosen  garret ;  but  surely  they  cannot  be  i 
posed  sufficiently  important  to  have  operated  u 
riably  upon  different  climates^  distant  ages,  anc 
parate  nations.  Of  an  universal  practice,  there' i 
still  be  presumed  an  universal  cause,  which,  how 
recondite  and  abstruse,  may  be  perhaps  reserve 
make  me  illustrious  by  the  discovery,  and  you  b 
promulgation. 

*'  It  is  universally  known,  that  the  Acuities  oJ 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  state  oi 
body,  and  that  the  body  is,  in  a  great  measurej 
gulated  by  the  various  compressions  of  the  ami 
element.  The  effects  of  the  air  in  the  productk 
cure  of  corporeal  maladies  have  been  acknowlo 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  no  man  haf 
sufficiently  considered  how  far  it  may  influenof 
operations  of  the  genius,  though  every  day  afford 
stances  of  local  understanding,  of  wits  and  reasoi 
whose  faculties  are  adapted  to  some  single  spot, 
who,  when  they  are  removed  to  any  other  place, 
at  once  into  silence  and  stupidity.  I  have  oiscovi 
by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  invention 
elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from  dense 
impure  vapours,  and  that  the  tenuity  of  a  defec 
air,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ei 
accelerates  the  feincy,  and  sets  at  liberty  those  ii 
lectual  powers  which  were  before  shackled  bj 
strong  attraction,  and  unable  to  expand  themai 
under  the  pressure  of  a  gross  atmosphere.  I  1 
found  dulness  to  quicken  into  sentiment  in  a 
ether,  as  water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  j 
ceiver  partly  exhausted ;  and  heads,  in  appear 
empty,  have  teemed  with  notions  upon  rising  gro 
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as  the  flaccid  sides  of  a  football  would  have  swelled 
out  into  stiffness  and  extension. 

'^  For  this  reason,  I  never  think  myself  qualified  to 
judge  decisively  of  any  man's  faculties,  whom  I  have 
only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation;  but  take 
some  opportunity  of  attending  him  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the  various  degrees 
of  rarefaction  ana  condensation,  tension  and  laxity. 
If  he  is  neither  vivacious  aloft,  nor  serious  below,  I 
then  consider  him  as  hopeless;  but  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  I  do  not  find  the  temper  to  which  the 
texture  of  his  brain  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in 
time  with  a  tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  the  point 
most  ^Eivourable  to  his  intellects,  according  to  rules 
which  I  have  long  studied,  and  which  I  may,  per- 
paps^  reveal  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise  of 
barometrical  pneumatology. 

''  Another  cause  of  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of 
the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increase  of  that 
vertiginous  motion  with  which  we  are  carried  round 
by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  The  power 
of  agitation  upon  the  spirits  is  well  known ;  every 
man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a  rapid  vehicle, 
or  on  a  galloping  horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  he  who  towers  to  the  fifth  story  is  whirled 
through  more  space  by  every  circiunrotation,  than 
another  that  grovels  upon  the  ground- floor.  The  . 
nations  between  the  tropics  are  known  to  be  fiery, 
inconstant,  inventive,  and  fanciful ;  because,  living 
at  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter,  they 
are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than  those 
whom  nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the  poles ;  and, 
therefore,  as  it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  struggle  with 
the  inconveniencies  of  his  country,  whenever  celerity 
and  acuteness  are  requisite,  we  must  actuate  our 
languor  by  taking  a  few  turns  round  the  centre  in  k 
garret. 

VOL.  XVII.  E  E 
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'^  If  yon  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motifla 
effects  which  they  cannot  produce^  I  desire  yoa  %  ^ 
consult  your  own  memory^  and  consider  whether  pa  f 
have  never  known  a  man  acquire  reputation  in  Iw  '>. 
garret^  which^  when  fortune  or  a  patron  had  pliQB(^ 
him  upon  the  first  floor^  he  was  unable  to  ina'«t"^;  P 
and  wno  never  recovered  his  former  vigour  of  undflli^r 
standing  till  he  was  restored  to  his  original  sitoatioi^r 
That  a  garret  will  make  every  man  a  wit^  I  am  voy  i 
for  from  supposing;  I  know  there  are  some  «i»* 
would  continue  blockheads^  even  on  the  sununit  tf ) 
the  Andes^  or  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.     But  kt  - 
not  any  man  be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  thii 
potent  remedy  has  been  tried ;  for^  perhaps^  he  wit 
formed  to  be  great  only  in  a  garret^  as  tne  joiner  if 
Aretaeus  was  rational  in  no  other   place    but  hit 
own  shop. 

''  I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  distanflMf  P 
from  the  centre^  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate  of  i>-  ^ 
tellectual  abilities^  and  consequently  of  so  great  on  L 
in  education^  that  if  I  hoped  that  the  pubuc  coolA  { 
be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an  experiment^  I  wouln  ^ 
propose^  that  there  should  be  a  cavern  dug,  and  a  \ 
tower  erected^  like  those  which  Bacon  describes  ii '' 
Solomon's  house^  for  the  expansion  and  concentntidR  \ 
of  understandings  according  to  the  ex^noe  of  dif^  { 
ferent  employments^  or  constitutions.    Perhaps,  sont  \ 
that  fume  away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  ipter  | 
in  the  tower^  might  compose  tables  of  interest  rt  • 
certain  depth ;  and  he  that  upon  level  ground  ill|f* 
nates  in  silence,  or  creeps  in  narrative,  mi^t^  il 
the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment  into  memiiMfllt 
sparkle  with  repartee,  and  froth  with  dedamation.  • 

'^  Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  heat  tf 
Virgil's  climate  in  some  lines  of  his  Oeorgics:  wi 
when  I  read  a  composition,  I  immediately  detennflli 
the  height  of  the  author's  habitation.    As  an  cb" 
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borate  performance  is  commonly  said  to  smell  of 
the  lamp^  my  commendation  of  a  noble  thought^  » 
sprightly  sally^  or  a  bold  figure^  is  to  pronounce  it 
fresh  from  the  garret ;  an  expression  which  would 
break  from  me  upon  the  perusal  of  most  of  your 
papers^  did  I  not  believe,  uiat  you  sometimes  quit 
the  garret^  and  ascend  into  the  cock-loft. 

"  HYPBRTATUS." 
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—'Omnes  iliacn/mabiies 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longd 
Nocte,—-' 

HOR.  CAR.  iv.  9.  26. 

» 

In  endless  night  tliey  sleeps  unwept,  unknown. 

FRANCIS. 

Cicero  has^  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magnifi- 
cence of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of  the 
dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  those  honours  for 
which  he  himself  appears  to  have  panted  with  rest- 
less solicitude,  by  showing  within  what  narrow  limits 
all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can  hope  from 
men  is  circumscribed. 

''  You  see,"  says  Africanus,  pointing  at  the  earth 
from  the  celestial  regions,  "  that  the  globe  assigned 
to  the  residence  and  habitation  of  human  beings  is 
of  small  dimensions :  how  then  can  you  obtain  from 
the  praise  of  men,  any  glory  worthy  of  a  wish  ?  Of 
this  little  world  the  inhabited  parts  arc  neither  nu- 
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merous  nor  wide ;  even  the  spots  where  men  are  to 
be  founds  are  broken  by  intervening  deserts ;  and  tin 
nations  are  so  separated  as  that  nothing  can  be  traat* 
mitted  from  one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  tin 
souths  by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  the  earth  is  poi- 
sessed^  you  have  no  intercourse ;  and  by  how  miill 
a  tract  oo  you  communicate  with  the  countries  of  the 
north  ?  The  territory  which  you  inhabit  is  no  moR 
than  a  scanty  island^  enclosed  by  a  small  body  of 
watcr^  to  which  you  gjve  the  name  of  the  great  m 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  And  even  in  this  knoim 
and  frequented  continent^  what  hope  can  you  enter- 
tain, that  your  renown  will  pass  the  stream  of 
Granges^  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucasus  ?  Or  by  whoiB 
will  your  name  be  uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the 
nortn  or  south,  towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  Bim? 
So  narrow  is  the  space  to  which  your  fame  can  be 
propagated,  and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain?* 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes  why 
fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but  short  in 
its  duration ;  he  observes  the  difference  between  the 
computation  of  time  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  de- 
clares, that,  according  to  the  celestial  chronology,  no 
human  honours  can  last  a  single  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  by  which  TuUy  has  made 
a  show  of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  fiune ;  oljeo- 
tions  which  sufficiently  discover  his  tenderness  and 
regard  for  his  darling  phantom.  Homer,  when  the 
plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of  Patrodus  neces- 
sary, resolved,  at  least,  that  he  should  die  with  ho- 
nour ;  and,  therefore,  brought  down  against  him  the 
patron  god  of  Troy,  and  left  to  Hector  only  the  meea 
task  of  giving  the  last  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  t 
divine  hand  had  disabled  from  resistance.  Thns 
Tully  ennobles  fame,  which  he  professes  to  degrade, 
by  opposing  it  to  celestial  happiness;  he  confines 
not  its  extent  but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature^  nor 
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its  duration  but  by  representing  it  small  in 
lation  of  superior  beings.     He  still  admits 
^est  and  noblest  of  terrestrial  objects^  and 
ttle  more  against  it^  than  that  it  is  neither 
end^  nor  without  limits, 
might  be  the  efiect  of  these  observations  con« 
Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  understand- 
inot  be  determined;   but  few  of  those  who 
the  present  age^  read  my  humble  version^ 
themselves  much  depressed  in  their  hopes^ 
led  in  their  designs ;  for  I  am  not  inclined  to 
that  they  who  among  us  pass  their  lives  in 
ivation  of  knowledge^  or  the  acquisition  of 
bave  very  anxiously  inquired  what  opinions 
m  the  further  banks  of  the  Ganges^  or  invi- 
any  effort  by  the  desire  of  spreading  their  re- 
long  the  dans  of  Caucasus.     The  hopes  and 
moaem  minds  are  content  to  range  in  a  nar- 
mpass ;  a  single  nation  and  a  few  years  have 
Y  sufficient  ampKtude  to  fill  our  imagination. 
le  consideration  will^  indeed^  teach  us^  that 
s  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ; 
:  he  who  places  happiness  in  the  frequent  re- 
of  his  name^  may  spend  his  life  in  propa- 
it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for  new 
or  necessity  of  passing  the  Atlantic  sea. 
numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 
evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greatest  power,  or 
tive  diligence^  are  inconsiderable ;  and  where 
benefit  nor  mischief  operate,  the  only  motive 
nention  or  remembrance  of  others  is  curiosity; 
m,  which,  though  in  some  degree  universally 
ed  to  reason,  is  easily  confined,  overborne,  or 
1  from  any  particular  object, 
dig  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there  will 
ad  very  little  desire  of  any  other  knowledge 
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than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to  the  reliet 

of  some  pressing  uneasiness,  or  the  attainment  of 

some  near  advantage.     The  Turks  are  said  to  luv 

with  wonder  a  proposal  to  walk  out  only  that  ther 

may  walk  back ;   and  inquire  why  any  man  thoBU 

labour  for  nothing :  so  those  whose  condition  Irai  tt 

ways  restrained  them  to  the  contemplation  of  tUr 

own  necessities^  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to 

look  forward  only  to  a  small  distance,  will  scansel^ 

understand  why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  k 

studies^   which  end  in  new  studies,  and  which^  M- 

cording  to  Malherbe's  observation,  do  not  tend  .to 

lessen  the  price  of  bread ;  nor  will  the  trader  W 

manufacturer  easily  be  persuaded,  that  much  vtof 

sure  can  arise  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  actioi% 

performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  distant  times ;  V 

that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inquiry^  of  wbidl 

xAeo;  olov  ocKovofjLfVf  ov^i  r\  «^/x£y,  we  can  only  hear  ths 

report,  but  which  cannot  influence  our  lives  by  ai^ 

consequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leisure  from  ia- 
dispensable  business,  to  employ  their  thoughts  upM 
narrative  or  characters  ;  and  among  those  to  whon 
fortune  has  given  the  liberty  of  living  more  by  their' 
own  choice,  many  create  to  themselves  engagementi^ 
by  the  indulgence  of  some  petty  ambition,  the  id- 
mission  of  some  insatiable  desire,  or  the  toleratioa 
of  some  predominant  passion.  The  man  whose  whole 
wish  is  to  accumulate  money,  has  no  other  care  thaa 
to  collect  interest,  to  estimate  securities,  and  to  en- 
quire for  mortgages  :  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  hii 
ear  to  any  other  name  than  that  of  Corinna ;  and 
the  courtier  thinks  the  hour  lost,  which  is  not  spent 
in  promoting  his  interest,  and  facilitating  his  ad- 
vancement. The  adventures  of  valour,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  science^  will  find  a  cold  reception^  when 
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they  are  obtruded  upon  an  attention  thus  busy  with 
its  favourite  amusement,  and  impatient  of  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance. 

But  not  only  such  employments  as  seduce  atten- 
tion by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promises  of  hap- 
piness, may  restrain  the  mind  from  excursion  and 
inquiry ;  curiosity  may  be  equally  destroyed  by  less 
formidable  enemies ;  it  may  be  d[issipatea  in  trifles, 
or  congealed  by  indolence.  The  sportsman  and  the 
man  of  dress  have  their  heads  filled  with  a  fox  or  a 
horse-race,  a  feather  or  a  ball ;  and  live  in  ignorance 
of  every  thing  beside,  with  as  much  content  as  he 
that  heaps  up  gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  the 
field,  or  beats  the  anvil ;  and  some  yet  lower  in  the 
ranks  of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without 
pleasure  or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  ever 
rouse  from  their  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
knowledge,  the  fer  greater  part  have  confined  their 
curiosity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very  little  inclin- 
ation to  promote  any  fame  but  that  of  which  their 
own  studies  entitle  them  to  partake.  The  natu- 
ralist has  no  desire  to  know  the  opinions  or  conjec- 
tures of  the  philologer :  the  botanist  looks  upon  the 
astronomer  as  a  being  unworthy  of  his  regard :  the 
lawyer  scarcely  hears  the  name  of  a  physician  with- 
out contempt ;  and  he  that  is  growing  great  and 
happy  by  electrifying  a  bottle,  wonders  how  the 
world  can  be  engaged  by  trifling  prattle  about  war 
or  peace. 

If,  therefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled 
with  his  actions  and  praises,  shall  subduct  from  the 
number  of  his  encomiasts  all  those  who  are  placed 
below  the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hear  in  the  val- 
leys of  life  no  voice  but  that  of  necessity ;  all  those 
who  imagine  themselves  too  important  to  regard  him, 
and  consider  the  mention  of  his  name  as  an  usurpa- 
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tion  of  their  time ;  all  who  are  too  much^  or  too  '^ 

little  pleased  with  themselves^   to  attend  to  anj  ^ 

thing  external ;  all  who  are  attracted  by  pleasnv^  *^ 

or  chained  down  by  pain,  to  unvaried  ideas ;  all  iribo  ** 

are  withheld  from  attending  his  triumph  by  differot  *■ 

pursuits ;  and  all  who  slumber  in  universal  nq^  m 

gcnce ;  he  will  find  his  renown  straitened  by  nenv  S^ 

bounds  than  the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  ditf  iN; 

no  man  can  be  venerable  or  formidabte^  but  to  •  jj* 

small  part  of  his  fellow-creatures.  J'» 

That  we  may  not  languish  in  our  endeavours  tfiv  .^i 

excellence,  it  is  necessary  that,  as  Africanns  coubmIi  l^i 

his  descendant,  '  we  raise  our  eyes  to  higher  pro-  ^k 

spects,  and  contemplate  our  future  and  eternal  sttlii^  ^ 

without  giving  up  our  hearts  to  the  praise  of  cravd^  m 

or  fixing  our  hopes  on  such  rewards  as  human  poiwv  Ml 

4can  bestow/  J*i 
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IHacos  intra  muros  peccaitar,  et  extra,  tb 

HOB.  KFtsr.  i.  8.  M*      )- 

Faults  lay  on  either  side  the  Trojan  towers.  ^ 

^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
*'  SIR, 

^'  As,  notwithstanding  all  that  wit,  or  rxalic^  ^ 
pride,  or  prudence  will  be  able  to  suggest,  men  tmi 
women  must  at  last  pass  their  lives  together,  Ihtu^ 
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therefore  thought  those  writers  friends  to  hu- 
lappiness^  who  endeavour  to  excite  in  either 
^neral  contempt  or  suspicion  of  the  other.  To 
ide  them  i^ho  are  entering  the  world,  and  look- 
road  for  a  suitable  associate,  that  all  are  equally 
3j  or  equally  ridiculous ;  that  they  who  trust 
rtainly  betrayed^  and  they  who  esteem  are  al- 
iisappointed ;  is  not  to  awaken  judgement,  but 
ame  temerity.  Without  hope  there  can  be  no 
n.  Those  who  are  convinced  that  no  reason 
eference  can  be  found,  will  never  harass  their 
hts  ivith  doubt  and  deliberation ;  they  will 
e,  since  they  are  doomed  to  misery,  that  no 
sss  anxiety  snail  disturb  their  quiet ;  they  will 
e  at  hazard  into  the  crowd,  and  snatch  the  first 
that  shall  be  held  toward  them. 
[*hat  the  world  is  overrun  with  vice,  cannot  be 
1 ;  but  vice^  however  predominant,  has  not  yet 
d  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple  and  unmin- 
Tood  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we  may  generally 
e  a  greater  evil  by  suffering  a  less  ;  and,  thcre- 
those  Avho  undertake  to  initiate  the  young  and 
ant  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  should  be  careful 
culcate  the  possibility  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
:o  encourage  endeavours  by  prospects  of  success. 
You,  perhaps,  do  not  susj)ect  that  these  are  the 
ments  of  one  who  has  l)eeu  subject  for  many 
i  to  all  the  hardships  of  antiquated  virginity ; 
3een  long  accustomed  to  the  coldness  of  neglect, 
the  petulance  of  insult ;  has  been  mortified  in 
assemblies  by  inquiries  after  forgotten  fashions, 
es  long  disused,  and  ^vits  and  beauties  of  ancient 
iwn;  has  been  invited,  with  malicious  impor- 
ity,  to  the  sec(md  wedding  of  many  acquaint- 
ea ;  has  been  ridiculed  by  two  generations  of  co- 
ts in  whispers  intended  to  be  heard ;  and  been 
g  considered  by  the  airy  and  gay  as  ton  venerable 
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for  familiarity^  and  too  wise  for  pleasure.  It  i%  m*  t^ 
deed^  natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger^  and  If  :^^ 
continual  repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  aspfritrj  H| 
yet  I  have  hitherto  struggled  with  so  much  ingh  ^^ 
lance  against  my  pride  and  my  resentment^  that  I  ^ 
have  preserved  my  temper  uncorrupted.  I  have  ndt  ^ 
yet  made  it  any  part  of  my  employment  to  colleflk  ^ 
sentences  against  marriage ;  nor  am  inclined  to  IcMB  ^t 
the  number  of  the  few  friends  whom  time  has  kn  }f 
me,  by  obstructing  that  happiness  which  I  caimit  S^ 
})artake^  and  venting  my  vexation  in  censures  of  thi  ^i 
forwardness  and  indiscretion  of  girls^  or  the  ioooO-  ^^ 
stancy^  tastelessness^  and  perfidy  of  men.  ^1 

"  It  is,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  thatooB-  4 
dition  to  which  we  are  not  condemned*  by  neoesntfi  |^ 
but  induced  by  observation  and  choice  ;  and  tlMW"  % 
fore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the  maligiu^  ^ 
with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with  the  appeUatkft  fi 
of  old  maid,  swells  some  of  those  hearts  in  whicbit  ^'t 
is  infixed.  I  was  not  condemned  in  my  youth  ti  i| 
solitude,  either  by  indigence  or  deformity,  nor  pasted  :^ 
the  earlier  part  of  life  without  the  flattery  of  court-  ^i 
ship,  and  the  joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  dis  % 
round  of  gaiety  amidst  the  murmurs  of  envy,  sod  ^ 
gratuktions  of  applause ;  been  attended  from  pies-  ^ 
sure  to  pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  ^ 
vain ;  and  seen  my  regard  solicited  by  the  obse-  M\ 
quiousness  of  gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  tbe  t 
timidity  of  love.  If,  therefore,  I  am  yet  a  stranger  ^ 
to  nuptial  happiness,  I  sufl^er  only  the  consequeooei  ( 
of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  upon  the  MO-  ^ 
cession  of  lovers,  whose  addresses  I  have  rcjcctrfi  H 
without  grief  and  without  malice.  'i 

*^  When  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed  ODOO     • 
glasses,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous  "proKir 
sions  of  the  gay  Venustulus,  a  gentleman,  who  beinc     * 
the  only  sou  of  a  wealthy  family,  had  been  educatea 
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in  all  the  wantonness  of  expense^  and  softness  of  ef- 
feminacy. He  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  easy 
in  his  address^  and,  therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my 
eye  at  an  age  when  the  sight  is  very  little  over-ruled 
by  the  understanding.  He  had  not  any  power  in 
himself  of  gladdening  or  amusing;  but  supplied  his 
want  of  conversation  by  treats  and  diversions ;  and 
his  chief  art  of  courtship  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
mistress  with  parties,  rambles,  music,  and  shows. 
We  were  often  engaged  in  short  excursions  to  gar-* 
dens  and  seats,  and  I  was  for  a  while  pleased  with 
the  care  which  Venustulus  discovered  in  securing 
me  from  any  appearance  of  danger,  or  possibility  of 
mischance.  He  never  failed  to  recommend  caution 
to  his  coachman,  or  to  promise  the  waterman  a  re« 
ward  if  he  landed  us  safe ;  and  always  contrived  to 
return  by  day-light  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  ex- 
traordinsury  solicitude  was  represented  for  a  time  a^ 
the  effect  of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too 
strong  for  continued  hypocrisy.  I  soon  discovered, 
that  Venustulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  ele- 
gance of  a  female.  His  imagination  was  perpetually 
clouded  with  terrors,  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  screams  and  outcries  at  any  accidental  surprise. 
He  durst  not  enter  a  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind 
the  wainscot,  nor  cross  a  field  where  the  cattle  were 
frisking  in  the  sunshine ;  the  least  breeze  that  waved 
upon  the  river  was  a  storm,  and  every  clamour  in 
the  street  was  a  cry  of  fire.  I  have  seen  him  lose 
his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain  ; 
and  was  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the 
sudden  entrance  of  a  black  cat.  Compassion  once 
obliged  me  to  drive  away,  with  my  fan,  a  beetle  that 
kept  him  in  distress,  and  chide  off  a  dog  that  yelped 
at  nis  heels,  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  given  up 
mc  to  facilitate  his  own  escape.  Women  natur-> 
ally  expect  defence  and  protection  from  a  lover  or  a 
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husband^  and^  therefore^  you  will  not  think  me  cab 
pable  in  refusing  a  wretch  who  would  have  borthefti  ^ 
ed  life  with  unnecessary  fears^  and  flown  to  me  Stt  >j^ 
that  succour  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  given,   ^i'■ 

My  next  lover  was  Fungoso>  the  son  of  a 
jobber,  whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  im] 
of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow, 
was  no  very  suitable  companion ;  for  having 
bred  in  a  counting-house,  he  spoke  a  language 
intelligible  in  any  other  place.     He  had  no  dedre 
any  reputation  but  that  of  an  acute  progno8ticatflr( 
the  changes  in  the  funds ;  nor  had  any  meaoi 
raising  merriment,  but  by  telling  how  somebody^ 
overreached  in  a  bargain  by  his  fsEither.     He  in£  ■. 
however,  a  youth  of  great  sobriety  and  pnidenoey  M^  J 
frequently  mformed  us  how  carefully  ne  would  ni^^ 
prove  my  fortune.     I  was  not  in  haste  to  mnffhJP 
the  match,  but  was  so  much  awed  by  my  parentiji 
that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might,  periuqpK 
have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  grossness  of  pel^ 
lary,  and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not  a  fraud  beet 
discovered  in  the  settlement,  which  set  me  free  £pqhi 
the  persecution  of  groveUing  pride,  and  pecuniary  iBf 
pudence. 

"  I  was  afterwards  six  months  without  any  pnti* 
cular  notice,  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the  jit- 
tering Flosculus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of  em- 
broidery to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  variedf  ft   1 
pleasure,  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  sleeve  et   *: 
every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  assemttlNii   '^ 
Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon  my  heart  by  t 
compliment  which  few  ladies  can  hear  without  emO" 
tion ;  he  commended  my  skill  in  dress,  my  judgement 
in  suiting  colours,  and  my  art  in  disposing  omamenti. 
But  Flosculus  was  too  much  engaged  by  hia  own 
elegance  to  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a 
lover,  or  to  please,  with  varied  praise,  an  ear  made  de« 
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licate  by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid 
part  of  his  tribute^  and  staid  away  three  days^  be- 
cause I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat.  I 
quickly  found  that  Flosculus  was  rather  a  rival  than 
an  admirer ;  and  that  we  should  probably  lire  in  a 
perpetual  stru^le  of  emulous  finery^  and  spend  our 
liyes  in  stratagems  to  be  first  in  the  fashion. 

''  I  had  soon  after  the  honour^  at  a  feasts  of  attract* 
ing  the  eyes  of  Dentatus^  one  of  those  human  beings 
whose  only  happiness  is  to  dine.  Dentatus  regaled 
me  with  foreign  varieties^  told  me  of  measures  that 
he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  best  cook  in  France^  and 
entertained  me  with  biUs  of  fare^  prescribed  the  ar- 
rangement of  dishes^  and  taught  me  two  sauces  in- 
vented by  himself.  At  lengui^  such  is  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  human  happiness^  I  declared  my  opinion  too 
hastily  upon  a  pic  made  under  his  own  direction ; 
after  which  he  grew  so  cold  and  negligent^  that  he 
was  easily  dismissed. 

'*  Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  Idvers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But  two 
of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that  they 
had  no  taste  or  knowledge  in  music ;  three  I  dismiss- 
ed because  they  were  drunkards ;  two  because  they 
paid  their  addresses  at  the  same  time  to  other  ladies  ; 
and  six,  because  they  attempted  to  influence  my 
choice,  by  bribing  my  maid.  Two  more  I  discarded 
at  the  second  visit,  for  obscene  allusions ;  and  five  for 
drollery  on  religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  reign, 
I  sentenced  two  to  perpetual  exile,  for  offering  me 
settlements^  by  which  the  children  of  a  former  mar- 
riage would  have  been  injured ;  four,  for  representing 
falsely  the  value  of  their  estates ;  three,  for  conceal- 
ing  tneir  debts ;  and  one  for  raising  the  rent  of  a  de- 
crepit tenant. 

'*  I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the  ladies 

VOL.  XVH.  F  F 
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may  oppose  to  the  tale  of  Hymenffins.  I  mean  wt 
to  depreciate  the  sex  which  has  produced  poets  nl  ^ 
philosophers^  heroes  and  martyrs ;  but  will  mA  sufv  ^* 
the  rising  generation  of  beauties  to  be  dejected  If  ■}} 
partial  satire ;  or  to  imagine^  that  those  who  cennni  j^ 
them  have  not  likewise  their  follies  and  their  yIot  j^ 
I  do  not  believe  happiness  unattainable  in  muniitt  i^ 
though  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man^  wA  '"^ 
whom  I  could  prudently  venture  an  insmnW^i 
union.  It  is  necessary  to  expose  &ults^  that  their  dl^  r^ 
formity  may  be  seen ;  but  the  reproach  ought  notll  N 
be  extended  beyond  the  crime^  nor  either  sex  to  bi  ^ 
condemned^  because  some  women^  or  men^  are  iodo*  -^* 
licate  or  dishonest.  ^^ 

''  I  am,  &c.  v^* 

"  TRANQUILLA**      ^^ 

\, 

r.  I 

■"— — *='™  ■  hi 

No.  120.    SATURDAY,  MAY  11,  1751.      ^ 

■  Hn 

Jtedditum  Cyri  snlio  Phraatem  ^ 
Dissidens  plcbi,  numero  beatorum 

Exindt  virtus f  jfojnUumgue  fedsis  *■ 

Dedocet  uti  % 

Vodibus. —  HOR.  CA».  ii.  2. 17.      \ 

True  virtue  can  the  crowd  unteach  ^ 

Their  false,  mistaken,  forms  of  speech ;  < 

Virtue  to  crowds  a  foe  profess' d, 
Disdains  to  number  with  the  blest 
Phraates,  by  his  slaves  adored, 
And  to  the  Parthian  crown  restored. 


In  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  the  Earty 
in  the  city  of  Samarcand,  lived  Nouradin  the  iner- 
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,  renowned  throughout  all  the  regions  of  India 
B  extent  cif  his  commerce^  and  the  integrity  of 
alings.  His  warehouses  were  filled  with  all  the 
odities  of  the  remotest  nations ;  every  rarity  of 
5,  every  curiosity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable, 
iver  was  useful,  hasted  to  his  hand.  The  streets 
crowded  with  his  carriages ;  the  sea  was  cover- 
th  his  ships ;  the  streams  of  Oxus  were  wearied 
sonveyance^  and  every  breeze  of  the  sky  wafted 
h  to  rf  ouradin. 

length  Nouradin  felt  himself  seized  with  a  slow 
ly,  which  he  first  endeavoured  to  divert  by  ap- 
;ion,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by  luxury  and 
genoe  ;  hut  finding  his  strength  every  day  less» 
as  at  last  terrified,  and  called  for  help  upon  the 
•  of  physic ;  they  filled  his  apartment  with  alexi- 
oiics^  restoratives,  and  essential  virtues;  the 
is  of  the  ocean  were  dissolved,  the  spices  of 
na  were  distilled,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature 
i  employed  to  give  new  spirits  to  his  nerves,  and 
halsam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  some 
i  amused  with  promises,  invigorated  with  cordials, 
Dothed  with  anodynes ;  but  the  disease  preyed  up- 
us  vitals,  and  he  soon  discovered,  with  indigna- 
.,  that  h^th  was  not  to  be  bought.  lie  was  con- 
d  to  his  chamber,  deserted  by  his  physicians,  and 
dy  visited  by  his  friends ;  but  his  unwillingness 
lie,  flattered  him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 
Vt  length,  having  passed  the  night  in  tedious  Ian- 
r,he  called  to  him  Almamoulin,his  only  son;  and, 
oiissing  his  attendants,  *  My  son,'  says  he,  '  be- 
d  here  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  man ;  look 
ikward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was  great  aud  happy, 
ih  as  the  vernal  rot>e,  and  strong  as  the  cedar  uf 
!  mountain ;  the  nations  of  Asia  drank  his  dews, 
1  art  and  commerce  delighted  in  his  shade.  Ma« 
olenoe  beheld  me,  and  sighed :  his  root,  she  cried, 

ff2 
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is  fixed  in  tHe  depths;  itis  watered  liy  the ftmitaiM  j 
of  Oxus ;  it  sends  out  branches  afiEur^  and  bids  ih  ' 
fiance  to  the  blast ;  prudence  reclines  against  Ui  ^ 
trunks  and  prosperity  dances  on  his  top.  rlofw,  AU  "* 
mamoulin^  look  upon  me  withering  and  pnwtratB;  ^ 
look  upon  me  and!^  attend.  I  have  trafiicked,  I  hut  ^ 
prospered^  I  have  rioted  in  gain ;  my  house  is  splaidi^  -^ 
my  servants  are  numerous ;  yet  I  displayed  only  t  -' 
small  part  of  my  riches ;  the  rest^  which  1  was  hnih  -* 
dered  from  enjoying  by  the  fear  o£  raising  envy^  tf  ^ 
tempting  rapacity^  I  have  piled  in  towers^  I  have  b»-  ^ 
ried  in  caverns^  I  have  hidden  in  secret  repositamib  ^ 
which  this  scroll  will  discover.  My  purpose  wi% 
after  ten  months  more  spent  in  commerce,  to  hut  ^ 
withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  safer  country  ;  to  hifi  * 
given  seven  years  to  delight  and  festivi^^  and  iheie>  ^ 
maining  part  of  my  days  to  solitude  and  repentanet;  { 
but  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me ;  a  fworifie  t«-  i 
por  encroaches  upon  my  veins ;  I  am  now  kaving  dM  ■] 
produce  of  my  toil^  which  it  must  be  thy  bmuieHfti  >| 
enjoy  with  wisdom.'  The  thought  of  leaving  Ub  ^ 
wealth  filled  Nouradin  with  such  grief^  that  he  fill 
into  convulsions^  became  delirious^  and  expired. 

Almamoulin^  who  loved  his  father^  was  tondied 
awhile  with  honest  sorrow^  and  sat  two  hours  in  m- 
found  meditation^  without  perusing  the  paper  midi 
he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his  omi 
chamber^  as  overborne  with  affliction,  and  there  read 
the  inventory  of  his  new  possessions,  which  swelled 
his  heart  with  such  transports,  that  he  no  longer  la- 
mented his  father's  death.  He  was  now  sufficiendy 
composed  to  order  a  funeral  of  modest  magnificenee^ 
suitable  at  once  to  the  rank  of  Nouradin's  profession, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next 
niehts  he  spent  in  visiting  the  tower  and  the  caverns* 
and  found  the  treasures  greater  to  his  eye  than  tohii 
imagination. 
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oolin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of  exact 
and  had  often  looked  with  cnv>'  on  the 

expenses  of  other  young  men :  fie  there- 
ed^  that  happiness  was  now  in  his  ])(jwer, 
)uld  obtain  all  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
tomed  to  regret  the  want.  He  resolved  to 
i  to  his  desires^  to  revel  in  enjoyment^  and 
r  i»nftftyni>«g  no  more, 
aediately  procured  a  splendid  equipage, 
I  servants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  covered 
ivith  golden  caparisons.  He  showered  down 
he  populace,  and  suffered  their  acclama- 
rell  hun  with  insolence:  The  nobles  saw 
inger,  the  wise  men  of  the  state  combined 
Qj  the  leaders  of  armies  threatened  his  de- 

Almamoulin  was  informed  of  his  danger : 
the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  presence  of  his 
nd  appeased  them  ^vith  gold,  and  gems> 
cation. 

L  sought  to  strengthen  himself^  by  an  al- 
L  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  offered  the 
ogdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His  suit 
tSj  rejected,  and  his  presents  refused;  but 
of  Astracan  once  condescended  to  admit 

presence.  She  received  him  sitting  on  a 
ured  in  the  robe  of  royalty,  and  shining 
)wels  of  Crolconda ;  command  sparkled  in 
ind  dignity  towered  on  her  forehead.    Al- 

approached  and  trembled.  She  saw  his 
ana  disdained  him :  'How,'  says  she, '  dares 
.hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  shrinks  at 
?  JRetire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  and  sordid 
I ;  thou  wast  bom  to  be  wealthy,  but  never 
reat/ 

.  contracted  his  desires  to  more  private  and 
Measures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid  out  gar- 
langed  the  face  of  the  land,  he  transplanted 
F  F  3 
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forests^  he  levelled  mountdiiis^  opened  prospects  iit 
distant  regions^  poured  fountains  from  the  tops  of  tn 
rets^  and  rolled  rivers  through,  new  channels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time ;  In 
languor  and  weariness  soon  invaded  him.  Hisbowa 
lost  their  fragrance^  and  the  waters  murmiiTed  will 
out  notice.  He  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  ik 
tant  provinces^  suiomed  them  with  houses  of  pleamvi 
and  diversified  them  with  accommodations  for  diflh 
ent  seasons.  Change  of  place  at  first  relieved  U 
satiety^  but  all  the  novelties  of  situation  were  aoQ 
exhausted ;  he  found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  deiira 
for  want  of  external  objects,  ravaging  himself. 

He,  therefore,  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  m 
open  his  doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  out  i 
search  of  pleasure.  His  tables  were  always  coven 
with  delicacies ;  wines  of  every  vintage  sparkkd  i 
his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  scattered  perfumes.  11 
sound  of  die  lute,  and  tne  voice  of  the  singer,  dan 
away  sadness ;  every  hour  was  crowded  wiik  piki 
sure ;  and  the  day.  ended  and  b^an  with  feasts  an 
dances,  and  revelry  and  merriment.  AlmamooB 
cried  out,  ^  I  have  at  last  found  the  use  of  riches; 
am  surrounded  by  companions,  who  view  my  grsil 
ness  without  envy ;  and  I  enjoy  at  once  the  n^tim 
of  popularity,  and  the  safety  of  an  obscure  statioi 
What  trouble  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  stndicas  1 
pl^se,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleaaorB 
What  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  maa  if 
friend  ?' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin^  as  1 
looked  down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  assemUyjii 
galing  at  his  expense ;  but  m  the  midst  of  this  sol 
loquy,  an  officer  of  justice  entered  the  house,  and*  i 
the  form  of  legal  citation,  summoned  Alnuanoo]] 
to  appear  before  the  emperor.  The  guests  stos 
awhile  aghast^  then*  stole  imperceptibly  away,  aa 
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kwas  led  off  withoat  a  single  voioe  to  witness  his 
iitegrity.  He  now  fbond  one  of  his  most  frequent 
mitants  aocosinff  him  of  treason^  in  hopes  of  shar- 
iig  his  confiscation ;  jet^  unpatronised^  and  unsnp- 
firtod,  he  cleared  hiinself  hj  the  openness  of  inno- 
flowey  and  the  oonsistenoe  of  truth ;  he  was  dismiss- 
ed with  hoooor^  and  his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 
Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  rea- 
■n  he  had  hoped  for  justice  or  fidelity  from  those 
viio  live  only  to  gratify  their  senses ;  and^  being  now 
HUT  with  Tain  experiments  upon  life  and  fruitless 
nrebes  after  felicity,  he  had  recourse  to  a  sage, 
vIm^  after  spendinff  ms  youth  in  travel  and  observa- 
tin,  had  retired  man  all  human  cares,  to  a  small 
Uititioa  on  the  banks  of  Oxus,  where  he  convers- 
fdfloly  with  such  as  solicited  his  counsel.  '  Bro- 
ttff/  said  the  philosopher,  '  thou  hast  suffered  thy 
NHon  to  be  cteliidea  by  idle  hopes,  and  feJladous 
■neanuioea.  Having  lonff  looked  with  desire  upon 
nam,  dioa  hadst  taught  iSyself  to  think  them  more 
nhnUe  than  nature  designed  them,  and  to  expect 
fiom  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught  thee, 
Alt  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not  confer 
viidflni,  thou  mayest  be  convinced,  by  considering 
It  how  dear  a  price  they  tempted  thee,  upon  thy 
fat  entrance  into  the  world,  topurchase  the  empty 
Mmd  of  Tulflar  acclamation.  Tnat  they  cannot  be- 
40W  fertitade  or  magnanimity,  that  man  may  be 
eotaiii,  who  stood  trembling  at  Astracan,  before  a 
bong  not  naturally  superior  to  himself.  That  they 
will  not  aapply  unexhausted  pleasure,  the  recollec- 
tion of  fenaken  palaces,  and  neglected  gardens,  will 
ttsQyinfbnnthee.  That  they  rarely  purchase  friends, 
ihoa  didst  soon  discover,  when  thou  wert  left  to 
stand  thy  trial  uncountenanced  and  alone.  Yet 
thiiik  not  riches  useless;  there  are  purposes  to 
which  a  wise  man  may  be  delighted  to  apply  them  ; 
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every  other  part  of  learning,  they  must  be  oooteH  ^' 
to  follow  opinions,  which  they  are  not  aUe  to  a*  !^ 
amine ;  and,  even  in  that  which  they  daim  ai  pe-  ^ 
culiarly  their  own,  can  seldom  add  more  than  sontt 
small  particle  of  knowledge,  to  the  hereditary  itock  ^ 
devolved  to  them  from  ancient  times,  the  ooUeetivB  t* 
labour  of  a  thousand  intellects.  ^ 

In  science,  which  being  fixed  and  limited,  admiti  ^ 
of  no  other  variety  than  such  as  arises  from  new  nw  ^ 
thods  of  distribution,  or  new  arts  of  illustratioii,  Ai  ^i 
necessity  of  following  the  traces  of  our  predeeewn  -^ 
is  indisputably  evident ;  but  there  appears  no  IM*  7 
son  why  imagination  should  be  subject  to  the  mm  ^ 
restraint.  It  might  be  conceived,  tnat  of  those  whi  '"^ 
profess  to  forsake  the  narrow  paths  of  truth,  eyof  ^ 
one  may  deviate  towards  a  difierent  point,  oM  y 
though  rectitude  is  uniform  and  fixed,  oblioaityiDi^  W 
be  infinitely  diversified.  The  roads  of  science  m  ^i 
narrow,  so  that  they  who  travel  them,  must  cidMr  ^ 
follow  or  meet  one  another ;  but  in  the  boondlai  "| 
regions  of  possibility,  which  fiction  claims  for  litf  ^ 
dominion,  there  are  surely  a  thousand  recesses  uh  ^ 
explored,  a  thousand  flowers  unplucked,  a  thoiuui  ^| 
fountains  unexhausted,  combinations  of  imagery  yrt  ^ 
unobserved,  and  races  of  ideal  inhabitants  not  hitbler-  \ 
to  described.  ^ 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  persuade,  or  reason  evino^    ^ 
experience  can  boast  of  very  few  additions  to  ancMit    ^ 
fi&ble.  The  wars  of  Troy,  and  the  travels  of  UlpM    ** 
have  furnished  almost  all  succeeding  poets  with  in- 
ddents,  characters,  and  sentiments.     The  Romtai    < 
are  confessed  to  have  attempted  little  more  than  to    * 
display  in  their  own  tongue  the  inventions  of  tlie 
Ghreeks.     There  is,  in  all  their  writings,  such  a  pef- 
petual  recurrence  of  allusions  to  the  tales  of  the  fr- 
bulous  age,  that  they  must  be  confessed  often  to 
want  that  power  of  giving  pleasure  which  noveltf 
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B ;  nar  can  we  wonder  that  they  excelled  so 

in  the  graces  of  diction^  when  we  consider 

xeLj  they  were  employed  in  search  of  new 

ts. 

wannest  admirers  of  the  great  J^Iantuan  poet 

ol  him  for  little  more  than  the  skill  with  which 

by  making  his  hero  both  a  traveller  and  a 
;  united  the  beauties  of  the Jliad  and  the  Odys- 
one  composition :  yet  his  judgement  was  ner- 
Rmetimes  overborne^  by  his  avarice  of  the  Uo- 
Teasures ;  and,  for  fear  of  suffering  a  spark- 
nament  to  be  lost^  he  has  inserted  it  where  it 
shine  with  its  original  splendour. 
en  Ulysses  visited  the  infernal  regions^  he 

amons  the  heroes  that  perished  at  Tro\%  his 
dtor  Ajax>  who,  when  the  arms  of  Achilles 
dhidged  to  Ulysses,  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
Loness  of  disappointment.  He  still  appeared 
at,  as  on  eartn,  his  loss  and  disgrace.  U  lysses 
'oured  to  pacify  him  with  praises  and  submis« 
but  Ajax  wall^ed  away  without  reply.  This 
e  has  always  been  considered  as  eminently 
Eul ;  because  Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  un- 
d  soldier,  of  unshaken  courage,  of  immoveable 
ncy,  but  without  the  power  of  recommending 
n  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his  asser- 
3y  any  other  argument  than  the  sword,  had  no 
F  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy  sul-i 
ts  and  dumb  ferocity.     His  hatred  of  a  man 

he  conceived  to  have  defeated  him  only  by 
ility  of  tongue,  was  therefore  naturally  shown 
*nce  more  contemptuous  and  piercing  than  any 
;  that  so  rude  an  orator  could  have  found,  and 
lich  he  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
;  the  only  power  in  which  he  was  superior. 
[len  JEneas  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he 
I  Dido  the  queen  of  Uarthage,  whom  his  perfidy 
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had  hurried  to  the  grave ;  he  accosts  her  wi' 
demess  and  excuses ;  but  the  lady  turns  aws 
Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She  turns  away  like 
but  she  resembles  him  in  none  of  those  qj 
which  give  either  dignity  or  propriety  to  i 
She  misht^  without  any  departure  from  the  t 
her  conduct^  have  burst  out  like  other  injun 
men  into  clamour^  reproach^  and  denundatioi 
Virgil  had  his  imagination  fiill  of  Ajax^  and 
fore  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  teach  Di 
other  mode  of  resentment. 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation 
will  be  little  hope  that  common  wits  should  € 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  besides  the  un 
and  acknowle^ed  practice  of  copying  the  an 
there  has  prevsuled  in  every  age  a  particular 
of  fiction.  At  one  time  all  truth  was  convc 
^egory ;  at  another,  nothing  was  seen  but  i 
sion ;  at  one  period  all  the  poets  followed  shec 
every  event  produced  a  pastoral ;  at  anothei 
busied  themselves  wholly  in  giving  directioi 
painter. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  why  any  1 
should  become  popular,  by  which  idleness  Is  i 
ed,  and  imbecility  assisted ;  but  surely  no  i 
genius  can  much  applaud  himself  for  repeatim 
with  which  the  audience  is  already  tired,  and 
could  bring  no  honour  to  any  but  its  inventoi 

There  are,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writi 
which  the  laborious  wits  of  the  present  time  < 
their  f&culties.  One  is  the  adaptation  of  sens 
the  rhymes  which  our  language  can  supply  t 
word,  that  makes  the  burthen  of  the  stans 
this,  as  it  has  been  only  used  in  a  kind  of  ta 
burlesque,  can  scarcely  be  censured  with  muc 
mony.  The  other  is  the  imitation  of  Spenser, 
by  the  influence  of  some  men  of  learning  and  { 
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man  likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  de- 
trrea  to  be  more  attentively  considered. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of  Spenser 

ca  incnr  no  reproach^  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one  of 

fc  nuiBt  pleasing  yehicles  of  instruction.    But  I  am 

ytrj  fiv  from  extending  the  same  respect  to  his  die- 

tka  or  his  stanxa.     His  style  was  in  his  own  time 

dhfived  to  be  vidoas,  so  darkened  with  old  words 

ad  peculiarities  of  phrase,  and  so  remote  from  com- 

iQDUse,  that  Jonson  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have 

VDtteii  no  laogoage.   His  stanza  is  at  once  difficult 

jrtmmleaging;  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  uniform- 

'%  and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.     It  was  at 

tot  ftnned  in  imitatian  of  the  Italian  poets,  with- 

^  due  n^gard  to  the  ffenius  of  our  language.    The 

bfius  have  little  variety  of  termination,  and  were 

fceed  to  contrive  such  a  stanza  as  might  admit  the 

Meat  number  of  similar  rhymes ;  but  our  words 

^  with  so  much  diversity,  that  it  is  seldom  conve- 

i^nt  for  us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  same 

'BUnd  together.     If  it  be  justly  observed  by  Milton, 

/  %t  rhyme  obliges  poets  to  express  their  thoughts 

r  ^  improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must  always 

I  k  multiplied,  as  tiie  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  increased 

:  Of  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very  rigid 
Qenaors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  conclude,  that 
^riien  they  have  disfigured  their  lines  with  a  few  ob- 
idete  syllables,  they  have  accomplished  their  design, 
irithout  considering  that  they  ought  not  only  to  ad- 
iQt  old  words,  but  to  avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imi- 
tttiou  are  broken  by  every  word  introduced  since  the 
tbne  of  Spenser,  as  the  character  of  Hector  is  vio- 
jited  by  quoting  Aristotle  in  the  play.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficmt  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  all 
Aodem  phrases,  though  it  is  easy  to  sprinkle  it  with 
Ipeaninga  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however,  the  style 
VOL.  xvii.  o  o 
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of  Spenser  might  by  long  labour  be  jugtlf  oepiei; 
but  life  is  surely  given  us  for  higher  purpotet  tlM 
to  gather  what  our  ancestors  have  wisely  throira 
away,  and  to  learn  what  is  of  no  value^  but  beci— I 
it  has  been  forgotten. 
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Nesdo  gud  natale  solum  dyicedine  cundat 
DtuU* —  oTiD.  XX  rom*.  i  &  Hi 

By  secret  charms  our  native  land  attracts. 

Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disappaM* 
ment  than  anticipated  judgement  concerning  toe  M^ 
ness  or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking,  whether  W 
form  our  opinion  from  the  performances  of  odM 
or  from  abstracted  contemplation  of  the  thing  toh 
attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  skilfully  appears  to  be  doneviA 
ease ;  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to  Uik 
vanishes  from  observation.  We  are  therefore  ofli 
powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by  those  who  iM 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  andnktf 
we  can  therefore  with  least  reason  hope  to  eqntL 

In  adjusting  the  probability  of  success  by  a  fMi 
vious  consideration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  eqMDf 
in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves.  It  is  never  cMfi 
nor  often  possible,  to  comprise  the  series  of  anjpn* 
oess  with  all  its  circumstances,  incidents,  ana  ^  '* 
ation%  in  a  speculative  scheme.    Experience 


»itlift»rfl ill  of  iBMigfaMgy  teetitody,  the 
m'<f  .rfimluiity,  a^  the  aaperitim  of 
••- '  SbUm  difionltioi  often  stirt  ap  itim 
mdlmtt,  gfeop  the  career  of  actiTity^  re- 
iflCy  of  ooafidenoe,  and^  when  we  imagine 
WamA  at  the  end  of  ear  labours,  drive  na 
f^fUmm  attd  difeent  measnxes. 
•  vmy  dings  which  we  every  day  see 
I0  to  perform^  and  perhaps  have  evm  ear« 
■rieninaitteBnipting;  a^  yet  can  hardly 
attmA;  nor  can  we  forbear  to  wonder 
iatymmiubat,  or toproaadse  oertainty 
0  oar  MXt  essay;  bat  when  we  try,  this 
mses  xeeor^  the  same  inability  is  peroeiv-* 
^"flnstian  of  disappointment  most  again 


lands  of  speaking  or  writing  which 
ttf,  or  pionole  pfeasore,  none  appears  so 
itff  as  snnple  narradxm ;  for  what  idionlid 
iM  JmowB  the  whole  order  and  progress 
nnaUetordlateit?  Yet  we  hoarly  find 
leevoar  to  entertain  or  instruct  us  by  re- 

athe  facts  which  they  intend  to  illus* 
ig  themselves  and  their  auditors  in 
lases,  in  digression  and  confusion.  When 
Bgratnlated  ourselves  upon  a  new  oppor«* 
i^pury,  and  new  means  of  information,  it 
■Sy  that  without  designing  either  deceit 
leut,  witliout  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or  un- 
.  to  disclose  it,  the  relator  fills  the  ear  with 
uiB,  harasses  the  attention  with  fruitless 
,  and  disturbs  the  imagination  by  a  tumult 
without  order  of  time,  or  train  of  conse- 

and  to  believe,  upon  the  same  principle. 
Iter  has  a  more  easy  task  than  tne  histo^ 
phflosopher  han  the  works  of  omniscieaos 
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to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  engaged  in  disqiiki-i  ^ 
tions^  to  which  finite  intellects  are  utterly  nneoiiit  ^ 
The  poet  trusts  to  his  invention^  and  is  not  on^  ft  ' 
danger  of  those  inconsistencies^  to  which  every  IM  -^ 
is  exposed  by  departure  from  truth;  but  mi^te  -J 
censured  as  well  for  deficiencies  of  matter^  is  fa  f? 
irregularity  of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  cnh  g 
ment.  But  the  happy  historian  has  no  other  liboBr  ^ 
than  of  gathering  what  tradition  pours  down  befal  ^ 
him,  or  records  treasure  for  his  use.  He  hat  cfllf  !|| 
the  actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  aain  ? 
ceive  and  to  relate ;  he  is  not  to  form,  but  oopjchil  J* 
racters,  and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  the  incoh  ^ 
sistency  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  tyrants,  or  ih  ■ 
cowarmce  of  commanders.  The  difiiculty  of  taaidaf  ^ 
variety  consistent,  or  imiting  probability  with  HVr  ^ 
prise,  needs  not  to  disturb  him ;  the  mannen  sal  ^ 
actions  of  his  personages  are  already  fixed;  his MH  \ 
terials  are  provided  and  put  into  his  hands,  and  k|  ^ 
is  at  leisure  to  employ  ail  his  powers  in  anmngnl  ^ 
and  displaying  them.  ^ 

Yet,  even  with  these  advantages,  very  few  in  nj  ^ 
age  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to  repntaliM  ^ 
by  writing  histories ;  and  among  the  innumenUa  ^ 
authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with  accounts  of  tbcir  * 
ancestors,  or  undertsuke  to  transmit  to  futurity  tht  ^ 
events  of  their  own  time,  the  greater  part,  ^vhok  \ 
fashion  and  novelty  have  ceased  to  recommend  theo^  ^ 
are  of  no  other  use  than  chronological  memorialib  .^ 
which  necessity  may  sometimes  require  to  be  eoB-  ' 
suited,  but  which  fright  away  curiosity,  and  di^gnit 
delicacy. 

It  is  observed,  that  our  nation,  which  has  prodneed 
so  many  authors  eminent  for  almost  every  other  ipe^ 
cies  of  literary  excellence,  has  been  hitherto  roaudc- 
ably  barren  of  historical  genius ;  and  so  far  hat  this 
defect  raised  prejudices  against  us,  that  tome  hayt 


Ml 
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euk  stop  at  that 

or^Hdne  his  mind  to  tnat  eren 

B  whick  mumdve  reqniret. 

hdieve  tiiat  natme  hat  «o  oapri* 

d  onderafanJingy  have  sorely  no 

ilfca  JiaasM  af  SfUfioos  confatatifliL   Tbem^ 

coiantjry  hare  opposite  charae* 
iHea;  tiie  poreralenoe  or  ne^^eet  of 
Ihdar  sMhreaa  proceed  mdyfrom^heao^ 
■oa  or  asne  temporaiT  cause ;  and  if 
m  Ustorfy  we  can  We  fiuled  cDoly 
hidMTto  been  diligently  coLi 


pMrIa  it  arideat  that  we  have  not  historians 

S'mkam  we  may  ^ventnre  to  place  in  eom^ 
Mmmf  that  the  neidiboiirinff  nations  can 
^: -VK^attonpt  of  IU3ei£^  is  deservedly  ce- 
iblrtlielaboorof  hisjreswehes^  andtheele- 
aCyle;  but  he  haa  endearoored  to  exert 
nore  than  his  senilis,  to  select  facts. 
Ism  them ;  sod  has  produced  an  his- 
iaiftiHiuMj  but  seldom  risen  to  the  majesty 

r- 

Mit  of  Clarendon  deserves  more  regard.  His 
t'lttdoed  neither  exact  in  itself,  nor  suited  to 
•aaof  history.  It  is  the  effusion  of  a  mind 
sritii  ideas^  and  desirons  of  imparting  them  ; 
Ave  ahrmys  accumulating  words,  and  in- 
Mia  4iaQae  and  sentence  in  another.  But 
n  his  n^ligence  a  rudeinartifidol  majesty^ 
Uioat  t£  niee^  of  laboured  d^anoe,  sweus 
if  ito|deiiitude  and  difiusion.  His  nam- 
Cwiiapsanficiently  rapid,  being  stopped 
SttUy  by  particularities,  which,  thmigh  they 
rika  tl»  author  who  was  present  at  the 
will  not  equally  detain  the  attention  of 
But  his  ignorance  t)r  carelessness  of  the  act 

gg3 
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of  writing  are  amply  compensated  by  his  knowi 
of  nature  and  of  policy ;  the  wisdom  of  his  max 
the  justness  of  his  reasonings^  and  the  yariety^ 
tinctness^  and  strength  of  his  characters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinicm^  ji 
contest  the  superiority  of  KnoUes,  who^  in  his  hit 
of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the  excellencies 
narration  can  admit.  His  style,  though  somev 
obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  yitiated  by  1 
wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear.  A  ^ 
derful  multiplicity  of  events  is  so  artfully  arran 
and  so  distinctly  explained,  that  each  facilitate! 
knowledge  of  tne  next.  Whenever  a  new  persoa 
is  introduced,  the  reader  is  prepared  by  his  chan 
for  his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  first  attacked 
city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  hisl 
or  situation ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  war) 
brought  into  view.  The  descnptions  of  this  an 
are  without  minuteness,  and  the  digressions  wit 
ostentation.  Collateral  events  are  so  artfully  w 
into  the  contexture  of  his  principal  story,  that 
cannot  be  disjoined,  without  leaving  it  lacerated 
broken.  There  is  nothing  turgid  in  his  dignity, 
superfluous  in  his  copiousness.  His  orations  < 
which  he  feigns,  like  the  ancient  historians,  to 
been  pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  to 
and  languid ;  and  since  they  are  merely  the  w 
tary  sports  of  imagination,  prove  how  much  the 
judicious  and  skimil  may  be  mistaken  in  the  esti 
of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obsc 
but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  in 
whose  story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens  tL 
circumstances  concur  to  happiness  or  fame. 
nation  which  produced  this  great  historian^  ha 
grief  of  seeing  his  genius  employed  upon  a  ft 
and  uninteresting  subject;  and  that  writer^ 
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M^  hsLve  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name,  by  a  his- 
■7  of  his  own  oountry,  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
mgs  of  obtivioiiy  by  recounting  enterprises  and  re- 
ibtknuy  of  which  none  desire  to  be  informed. 


No.  123.    TUESDAY,  MAY  21,  1751. 


Qjiio$emieiea  imbuta recenSf  servabU  odarem 

HOR.  spisT.  i.  2.  69. 

Whtt  aetionM  first  the  vessel,  keeps  the  taste. 

c&xxcu. 

''  TO   THE    BAMBLER. 


rBOUOH  I  haye  so  long  found  myself  deluded  by 
jeeto  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  often  re- 
re  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my  heart ;  yet, 
7  determinately  soever  excluded,  they  always  re- 
ar their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem ;  and 
enever,  after  the  shortest  relaxation  of  vigilance, 
Rxn  and  caution  return  to  their  charge,  they  find 
le  i^ain  in  possession,  with  all  her  train  of  plea- 
et  dancing  about  her. 

'  Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history  of 
ippointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter 
luf,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  impatient  for 
'  performance ;  and  that  the  sons  of  learning  have 
d  down  several  of  your  late  papers  vrith  discon- 
it,  when  they  found  that  Misocapelus  had  delayed 
oontinue  his  narrative. 
"  But  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  expectations  that 
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I  have  raised^  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this  rdbttiii^  « 
which^  having  once  promised  it^  I  think  mjrself  m ;% 
longer  at  liberty  to  forbear.  For^  however  I  Mf  j^ 
have  wished  to  clear  myself  firom  every  other  wBm 
sion  of  trade^  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  wise  enoaf^ 
to  retain  my  punctuality^  and  amidst  all  my  nevirtl' 
of  politeness^  continue  to  despise  n^ligence>  and  da* 
test  fedsehood. 

"  When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dimiaedai  '^ 
firom  the  duties  of  a  shop^  I  considered  myvelf  uSH  \ 
stored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth^  and  entitled  to  tht  % 
rank  and  reception  which  my  ancestors  obtained.  I  ^ 
was^  however^  embarrassed  with  many  difficahiM  il  i^ 
my  first  re-entrance  into  the  world ;  for  my  halts  li  ^^ 
be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  meanini  j  i 
and  every  accident  that  forced  me  back  towarda  af  ] 
old  station^  was  considered  by  me  as  an  obstmctis  4 
of  my  happiness.  ] 

"  It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignatiw  t 
that  I  found  my  former  companions  sdll  danng  li  \ 
claim  my  notice^  and  the  journeymen  and  a^ram*  j 
tices  sometimes  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  ais  I W  j 
walking  in  the  street^  and^  without  any  terror  ef  af  j 
new  sword^  which  was^  notwithstanding,  of  annB"  J 
common  size^  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a  bottbil  j 
the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me  with  histcriei  of  • 
the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood.     I  had  always^  in  ty 
officinal  state,  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  ana  emfaMh 
dery ;  and  imagined,  that  to  higfat  away  them  an- 
welcome  fsEuniliarilbies,  nothing  was  neoessaiy,  W 
that  I  should,  by  splendour  of  dress,  proclaim  aiyi^ 
union  with  a  higher  rank.     I  thererore  sent  fat  MJ 
tailor,  ordered  a  suit  with  twice  the  usual  qnantitf 
of  lace,  and,  that  I  might  not  let  my  persecntan  io^ 
orease  their  confidence,  by  the  habit  of  accostii)^  M 
staid  at  home  till  it  was  made. 
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week  of  oonfinement  I  passed  in  practising 
ag  £nfwn,  a  smile  of  condescension^  a  sligbt 
,  and  an  abrupt  departure ;  aud^  in  four 

was  aUe  to  turn  upon  my  heel  with  so 
ty  and  sprightliness^  that  I  made  no  doubt 
aging  all  public  attempts  upon  my  dignity. 
re,  issued  forth  in  my  new  coat^  with  a  re- 
f  daazling  intimacy  to  a  fitter  distance; 
ed  myselx  with  the  timidity  and  reverence 
hotdd  impress  upon  all  wno  had  hitherto 

to  harass  me  with  their  freedoms.  But 
was  the  cause^  I  did  not  find  myself  re- 
tih  any  new  degree  of  respect ;  those  whom 
d  to.  driye  from  me  ventured  to  advance 
r  nraal  phrases  of  benevolence ;  and  those 
[uaintance  I  solicited^  grew  more  superci- 
reserved.     I  began  soon  to  repent  the  ex- 

which  I  had  procured  no  advantage,  and  to 
lat  a  shining  dress,  like  a  weighty  weapon, 
roe  in  itself,  but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  nim 
■a  it. 

Y  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
was  condemned  to  suffer  in  my  initiation  to 
I.     I  was  so  much  tortured  by  the  incessant 

of  my  companions,  that  I  never  passed 
iihat  r^on  of  the  city  but  in  a  chair,  witli 
lins  drawn;  and  at  last  left  my  lodgings, 
L  myself  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  Here  I 
Ted  to  be  thought  a  gentleman  just  returned 
travels,  and  was  pleased  to  have  mjr  land- 
sve,  that  I  was  in  some  danger  from  impor- 
teditors ;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  de- 
'  a  formel  deputation  sent  to  offer  me,  though 
<w  retired  from  business,  the  freedom  of  my 

• 

as  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  re- 
)  stay  no  longer.    I  hired  another  apartment. 
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I  have  raised^  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this  rdttSm,  m 
which^  having  once  promised  it^  I  think  mjrself  m  p 
longer  at  liberty  to  forbear.  For^  however  I  Mf»  ^ 
have  wished  to  clear  myself  firom  every  other  wUrni  |L 
sion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  wise  enoaf^  I 
to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidst  all  my  nevirtl'L 
of  politeness,  continue  to  despise  n^l%ence>  andds*  T 
test  fedsehood.  T 

^^  When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismiwfldl  |g 
firom  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  myself  is  n^  ^ 
stored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth^  and  entitled  to  tki^ 
rank  and  reception  which  my  ancestors  obtained.  I  ^ 
was,  however,  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties  il'^g 
my  first  re-entrance  into  the  world ;  for  my  halts  to  Z 
be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  measam;  ^ 
and  every  accident  that  forced  me  back  towards  Of  L 
old  station,  was  considered  by  me  as  an  obstmctis 
of  my  happiness. 

"  It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indipAlBi 
that  I  found  my  former  companions  sdll  dslniig  tl 
claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  a^ram* 
tices  sometimes  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  ais  I W 
walking  in  the  street,  and,  without  any  terror  ef  af 
new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstanding,  of  snnB" 
common  size,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a  bottbffc 
the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me  with  histoiui  of  | 
the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  always,  in  BV 
officinal  state,  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  ana  emlMh 
dery ;  and  imagined,  that  to  fri^^t  away  these  V- 
welcome  fsEuniliarities,  nothing  was  necessaiy^  W 
that  I  should,  by  splendour  of  dress,  prodaim  mft^ 
union  with  a  higher  rank.  I  thererore  sent  £at  MJ 
tailor^  ordered  a  suit  with  twice  the  usual  qnsatitf 
of  lace,  and,  that  I  might  not  let  my  persecoton  it* 
crease  their  confidence,  by  the  habit  oi  accofitiiig  M 
staid  at  home  till  it  was  made* 
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reek  of  oonfinement  I  passed  in  practising 
g  £row|i>  a  smile  of  condescension,  a  slight 
and  an  abrupt  departure ;  and,  in  four 
warn  Me  to  turn  upon  my  heel  with  so 
r  and  sprightliness,  that  I  made  no  doubt 
pug  all  public  attempts  upon  my  dignity. 
i,  issued  forth  in  my  new  coat,  with  a  re- 
daszling  intimacy  to  a  fitter  distance; 
1  my  self  with  the  timidity  and  reverence 
oald  impress  upon  all  wno  had  hitherto 
to  harass  me  with  their  freedoms.  But 
ras  the  cause,  I  did  not  find  myself  re- 
i  any  new  degree  of  respect ;  those  whom 
to^  driTe  from  me  ventured  to  advance 
usual  phrases  of  benevolence ;  and  those 
aintance  I  solicited,  grew  more  superci- 
eserred.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  ex- 
vhich.  I  had  procured  no  advantage,  and  to 
it  a  shining  dress,  like  a  weighty  weapon, 
e  in  itself,  but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  nim 
it- 
were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
B»  condemned  to  sufier  in  my  initiation  to 
I  was  so  much  tortured  by  the  incessant 
f  my  companions,  that  I  never  passed 
at  r^on  of  the  city  but  in  a  chair,  with 
IS  drawn;  and  at  last  left  my  lodgings, 
oyself  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  Hfere  I 
id  to  be  thought  a  gentleman  just  returned 
avels,  and  was  pleased  to  have  my  land- 
er that  I  was  in  some  danger  from  impor- 
litors ;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  de- 
formsl  deputation  sent  to  offer  me,  though 
retired  from  business,  the  freedom  of  my 

now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  re- 
tay  no  longer.    I  hired  another  apartment. 
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and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  lived  vc 
pily  for  three  months^  and^  with  secret  salii 
often  overheard  the  family  celebrating  the  g3 
and  felicity  of  the  esquire ;  thoi^gh  the  cdnv 
seldom  ended  without  some  complaint  of  hi; 
ousness,  or  some  remark  upon  my  languagej 
gait.  I  now  began  to  venture  into  the  public 
and  to  know  the  isLces  of  nobles  and  beavti 
could  not  observe  without  wonder^  as  I  pa 
them^  how  frequently  they  were  talking  of 
I  longed^  however^  to  be  admited  to  ocmvi 
and  was  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  ctom 
out  a  companion^  yet  continued  to  come  and 
the  rest^  till  a  lady^  whom  I  endeavoured  tc 
in  a  crowded  passage^  as  she  was  about  to  si 
her  chariot^  tnanked  me  for  my  civility^  i 
me^  that^  as  she  had  often  distinguished  me 
modest  and  respectful  behaviour^  whenever  '. 
for  myself^  I  might  expect  to  see  her  among 
customers. 

"  Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  j 
I^  indeed^  sometimes  entered  the  walks  aga 
was  always  blasted  by  this  destructive  la^. 
mischievous  generosity  recommended  me  to 
quaintance.  Being  therefore  forced  to  prac 
adscititious  character  upon  another  stage^  I 
myself  to  a  coffee-house  frequented  by  wits, 
whom  I  learned  in  a  short  time>  the  cant  of  a 
and  talked  so  loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  ai 
ners,  and  sentiment,  and  diction,  and  simil 
contrasts,  and  action,  and  pronunciation,  thfl 
often  desired  to  lead  the  hiss  and  clap,  and  wa 
and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets.  1 
sentence  have  I  hissed  which  I  did  not  und 
and  many  a  groan  have  I  uttered  when  thi 
were  .weeping  in  the  boxes.  At  last  a  mal^ 
thor,  whose  performance  I  had  persecuted  ^ 
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In  aiiie  nuj^te,  wrote  bh  epigram  upon  Tape  the 
dtipy  whicb  dbroveme  from  tne  pit  for.  ever. 
"  My  desire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  still  continued ; 
^iiiamm,  after  a  short  suspense^  chose  a  new  set 
liplBadB  at  the  gaming-table^  and  was  for  some  time 
bund  with  the  dvility  and  openness  with  which  I 
IVclBiyaeif  treated.  1  was^  indeed^  obliged  to  play; 
Id  iKHiff  naturally  timorous  and  vigilant^  was  never 
iqneea  into  lam  sums.  What  might  have  been 
IP  waseqiienoe  oFlonig  fi^miliarity  with  these  plun- 
ppi^  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing ;  for  one 
jljiit  liie  constables  entered  and  seized  us^  and  I  was 
MB  mora  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  condi- 
wn,  by  sending  for  my  old  master  to  attest  my  cha- 


"  When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifica- 
Itions  I  should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
■mtiTj  by  an  aopount  of  my  father's  death.  Here 
had  nopes  of  being  able  to  distinguish  myself,  and 
}  nppoirt  the  honour  of  my  family,  I,  therefore, 
OD^  gons  and  horses,  and,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
ituii  of  the  tenants,  increased  the  salary  of  the 
ontinnan.  But  when  I  entered  the  field,  it  was  soon 
inovered  that  I  was  not  destined  to  the  glories  of 
be  diase.  I  was  afraid  of  thorns  in  the  thicket,  and 
f  dirt  in  the  marsh ;  I  shivered  on  the  brink  of  a 
ifcr  while  the  sportsmen  crossed  it,  and  trembled  at 
ke  rii^t  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
bnaer  were  over,  I  was  still  equally  disconcerted ; 
vl  was  effeminate,  though  not  delicate,  and  could 
■h  j(nn  a  feebly  whispering  voice  in  the  clamours 
if  thor  triumph. 

*  A  ffdl,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  soon  re- 
sdlsd  me  to  domestic  pleasures,  and  I  exerted  all  my 
ttt  to  obtain  the  &vour  of  the  neighbouring  ladies ; 
Int  vherever  I  came,  there  was  always  some  unlucky 
Dnnnstion  upon  ribands,  fillets,  pins,  or  thread. 
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which  drove  all  my  stock  of  compliments  oat  of  nf  a 
memory^  and  overwhelmed  me  with  shame  and  ii*  m 
jection.  '^ 

"  Thus  I  passed  the  ten  first  years  after  thedodi  j^ 
of  my  brother^  in  which  I  have  learned  at  last  toxe^  Is 
press  that  ambition  which  I  could  never  gratify ;  tni  fa 
instead  of  wasting  more  of  my  life  in  vain  endeafoui  ^ 
after  accomplishments  which^  if  not  early  acqiiiidt  | 
no  endeavours  can  obtain^  I  shall  confine  my  earetir 
those  higher  excellencies  which  are  in  every  maii 
power;  and,  though  I  cannot  enchant  affectioii  \j 
elegance  and  ease^  hope  to  secure  esteem  by  hooolj 
and  truth. 

'*  I  am,  &:c. 

'^  MISOCAPELUB." 


No.  124.    SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1761. 


—  Tadtum  sylvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 
Curantem  qidcqvid  dignum  sapierUe  honogue  e$t, 

HOR.  snsT.  i.  4.  i. 

To  range  in  silence  through  each  healthful  wood^ 
And  muse  what's  worthy  of  the  wise  and  good. 

XLFfllNSnnL 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which  tlie 
theatres  are  shut,  and  the  card-tables  forsaken ;  tU 
regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  while  unpeopled,  and  plea- 
sure leads  out  her  votaries  to  groves  and  gardens,  to 
still  scenes  and  erratic  gratifications.  Those  who  lutve 
passed  many  months  in  a  continual  tumult  of  dive^ 
sion;  who  have  never  opened  their  eyes  in  the  mora- 
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new  appointment ;  nor  slept  at 

fOt  a  dream  of  aances^  music^  and  good 
if  soft  siglis  and  humble  supplications; 
itire  to  distant  provinces^  where  the  sirens 
m  acaroely  to  be  heard^  where  beauty 
dumt  praise  or  eavj,  and  wit  is  repeated 
echo. 

ok-  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
'olenee  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
>1u9L  by  timely  prevention  it  may  be  tum- 
r  by  prmratory  measures  be  more  easily 
cannot  leei  tiie  increasing  warmth^  or  ol^- 
agthening  days,  without  considering  the 
f  my  fidr  readers,  who  are  now  preparing 
that  has  so  long  filled  up  their  nours,  afl 
L  thc^  have  been  accustomed  to  hope  for 
id  wno,  till  fashion  proclaims  the  liberty 
g  to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  must 
ragged  'squire,  the  sober  housewife,  the 
man,  or  the  formal  parson,  the  roar  of  o\y- 
jollity,  or  the  dulness  of  prudential  in- 
without  any  retreat  but  to  the  gloom  of 
There  they  will  yet  find  greater  incon- 
and  must  learn,  however  unwillingly,  to 
mselves. 

nr,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be 
on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current ;  they 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  without  the 
r^ulating  their  own  motions,  and  pursue 
oithe  stream  in  all  the  felicity  of  inatten- 
lent  that  they  find  themselves  in  progres- 
aieless  whither  they  are  going.  But  the 
summer  are  a  kind  of  sleeping  stagnation, 
ind  or  tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force 
I  forward  by  their  own  labour,  and  to  di- 
pasaege  by  their  own  skill ;  and  where,  if 
not  some  internal  principle  of  activity, 

II.  HH 
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they  must  be  stranded  upon  shallows,  or  li< 
a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  to  whom  this  unifoi 
dissolution  of  gay  societies  affords  a  welcome  omi 
tunity  of  quitting,  without  disgrace,  the  pott  wai| 
they  have  found  themselves  unable  to  maialriB 
and  of  seeming  to  retreat  only  at  the  call  cf  mtalj 
^m  assemblies  where,  after  a  short  triomph  of  iM 
contested  superiority,  they  are  overpowerea  by  MB 
new  intruder  of  softer  el^ance  or  8pri|^lituflr Ijj 
vadty .  By  these,  hopeless  of  victiuy,  and  yet  aahnMl 
to  confess  a  conquest,  the  summer  is  rmided  li^ 
release  from  the  fatiguing  service  of  oetebrity,  a  41 
mission  to  more  certain  joys,  and  a  safer  emrai 
They  now  solace  themselves  with  the  influenoe  inAl 
they  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  rival  to  ftM 
and  with  the  lustre  which  they  shall  eflfua^  id|||j 
nothing  can  be  seen  of  brighter  splendour.  IM 
image,  while  they  are  preparing  for  their  Joa»V 
the  admiration  with  whicn  the  rustics  will  cnnt 
about  them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  assembly;  W 
contrive  to  elude  provincial  ignorance  with  a  idfr 
tious  mode.  A  thousand  pleasing  expectations  swm 
in  the  &ncy ;  and  all  the  approaching  weeks  aieiDp 
ed  with  distinctions,  honours  and  authority. 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  woriC 
have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  mconstancr^  and  dM0' 
tion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruptionj  framtlip 
enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and  doomed  to  ]# 
four  months  in  inactive  obscurity.  Many  compUrtl 
do  vexation  and  desire  extort  from  those  exiled  ^ 
rants  of  the  town,  against  the  inexorable  sun^  w 
pursues  his  course  without  any  regard  to  love  tf 
beauty ;  and  visits  either  tropic  at  the  stated  tiM 
whether  shunned  or  courted,  deprecated  or  impknjL 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort  9 
the  ftdl  bloom  of  reputation^  and  withdraw  6^ 
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on,  oourtahip,  sdbmissioii,  and  applaiue^  • 
imnph  can  give  nothing  equivalent,  llie 
'  ignoniioe^  and  the  subjection  of  weakneaa, 
regarded  by  beauties  who  have  been  accua- 
I  more  important  conquests,  and  more  valu- 
jBgyrica.  Nor^  indeed,  should  the  powers 
nre  made  havock  in  the  theatres,  or  borne 
vlrj  in  eonrts,  be  d^raded  to  a  mean  attack 
nntmvelled  heir,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the 
iOaoaid* 

•hea  must  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Bthiy  in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no 
0  ridottoa;  in  which  visits  must  be  regulated 
rather,  and  assemblies  will  depend  upon  the 
Tkib  naUmists  imagine,  that  the  future 
mt  of  thoae  who  have  in  this  life  debased 
BOB  by  aabjection  to  their  senses,  and  have 
L  the  gross  gratifications  of  lewdness  and 
XI  the  pure  and  sublime  felidtv  of  virtue  and 
lotion,  will  arise  from  the  preaominanoe  and 
ona  of  the  same  appetites,  in  a  state  which 
iah  no  means  of  appeasing  them.  I  cannot 
ect  that  this  month,  bright  with  sunshine, 
^rant  with  perfumes ;  this  month,  which 
16  meadow  with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gar- 
h  all  the  mixtures  of  colorific  radiance ;  this 
rom  which  the  man  of  fancy  expects  new  in- 
f  imacery,  and  the  naturalist  new  scenes  of 
ion  ;  wis  month  will  chain  down  multitudes 
latonic  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyment, 
y  them  from  the  highest  satisfeu^ions,  which 
e  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a  state  of  hope- 
lea  and  pining  recollection,  where  the  eye  of 
ill  look  round  fur  admiration  to  no  purpose, 
hand  of  avarice  shufile  cards  in  a  bower  with 
al  dexterity. 

hh2 
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From  the  tediousness  of  this  melancholy  f 
sion  of  life>  I  would  willingly  preserve  those  ir 
exposed  to  it  only  by  inexperience ;  who  want 
clination  to  wisdom  or  virtue^  though  they  ha^ 
dissipated  by  negligence,  or  misled  by  examp 
who  would  gladly  find  the  way  to  rational  hat 
though  it  should  be  necessary  to  struggle  wiu 
and  abandon  fashion.  To  these  many  arts  of  q 
time  might  be  recommended,  which  would 
sadden  the  present  hour  with  weariness,  nor 
ture  with  repentance. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  spec 
that  a  human  being  can  want  employment, 
bom  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  knowled 
to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  world  filled  with  ^ 
perpetually  pressing  upon  the  senses  and  in 
curiosity,  is  surely  a  sufiicient  security  aeai] 
languisnment  of  inattention^  Novelty  is  ind 
cessary  to  preserve  eagerness  and  alacrity ; 
and  nature  have  stores  inexhaustible  by  huma 
lects ;  and  every  moment  produces  somethii 
to  him  who  has  quickened  his  fe^^ulties  by  < 
observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  tl 
mer  afiford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall,  p 
(endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  essay ; 
there  be  any  apprehension  not  apt  to  admi 
customed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so  stubborn 
fiexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply  with  new  dir 
even  these  obstructions  cannot  exclude  the  i 
of  application ;  for  there  is  a  higher  and  nob 
ployment,  to  which  all  faculties  are  adapted  I 
who  gave  them.  The  duties  of  religion,  si 
and  regularly  performed,  will  always  be  si 
to  <exalt  the  meanest,  and  to  exercise  the  1 
understanding.     That  mind  will  never  be 
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hkh  is  fieqimdj  recalled  by  stated  duties  to  me- 
tutioos  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can  any  hour  be 
ng  which  is  spent  in  obtaining  some  new  qualifica-> 
GB  far  cdestial  happiness. 


No.  125.    TUESDAY,  MAY  28,  1751. 


JDetaifias  aenare  meet,  operumqe  coloret, 
Curefp,  d  nequeo  ignoroquje,  pdta  salutor  ? 

Hoa.  AKs  roR.86. 

But  %  tiurougfa  weakness,  or  my  want  of  trt, 
I  «ui*t  to  ereiy  dtifEerent  st^le  impart 
The  proper  strokes  and  colours  it  may  clum, 
Why  am  I  honour*d  with  a  poet*s  name  ? 

FAANCIS. 

b  it  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  defini- 
tims  are  hazardous.  Things  modified  by  human  un-^ 
faitandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  complication,  and 
dttBg^ble  as  experience  advances  knowledge,  or  ac- 
oident  influences  caprice,  are  scarcely  to  be  included 
b  uy  standing  form  of  expression,  because  they  are 
liwm  sufiering  some  alteration  of  their  state.  De- 
iiition  is,  indeed,  not  the  province  of  man ;  every 
ftbg  is  set  above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  works 
ai  operations  of  nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent^ 
ff  too  much  diffused  in  their  rehitions,  and  the  per- 
famances  of  art  too  inconstant  and  uncertain,  to  be 
Kdooed  to  any  determinate  idea.  It  is  impossible  to 
iapress  upon  our  minds  an  adequate  and  just  repre- 
Kstatioa  of  an  object  so  great,  that  we  can  never  take 
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it  into  our  view^  or  so  mutable^  that  it  is  alwajf  i 
changing  under  our  eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  km  i 
while  we  are  labouring  to  conceive  it.  ''  n 

Definitions  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  un^ertail^  t 
in  criticism  than  in  law.  Imagination^  a  licentiooi  ; 
and  vagrant  £^culty^  unsusceptible  of  limitatioiis,aad 
impatient  of  restraint,  has  always  endeavoured  ti 
baffle  the  logician,  to  perplex  the  confines  of  distiae* 
tion,  and  burst  the  inclosures  of  r^ularity.  Thefsiik 
therefore,  scarcely  any  species  of  writing,  of  wbiA 
we  can  tell  what  is  its  essence^  and  what  are  its  oon* 
stituents ;  every  new  genius  produces  some  innofi"  j 
tion,  which,  when  invented  and  approved^  snbverti  { 
the  rules  which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authon  had  \ 
established.  i 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to  de*   { 
finers ;  for  though,  perhaps,  they  might  properiy  hxn 
contented  themselves  with  declaring  it  to  oe  sudi  i 
dramatic  representation  of  human  life,  as  may  ezeila 
mirth,  they  have  embarrassed  their  definition  with  the 
means  by  which  the  comic  writers  attain  their  end, 
without  considering  that  the  various  methods  of  ei- 
hilarating  their  audience,  not  being  limited  by  ns-    ] 
ture,  cannot  be  comprised  in  precept.     Thus,  some    j 
make  comedy  a  representation  of  mean,  and  others  rf   '■ 
bad  men ;  some  think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the 
unimportance^  others  in  the  fictitiousness,  of  the    - 
transaction.     But  any  man's  refiections  will  infbni 
him,  that  every  dramatic  composition  which  raieei 
mirth  is  comic ;  and  that,  to  raise  mirth,  it  is  fay  at 
means  universally  necessary,  that   the  persooagM 
should  be  either  mean  or  corrupt,  nor  always  reqai- 
site,  that  the  action  should  be  trivial,  nor  ever,  uet 
it  should  be  fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  been  de* 
fined  only  by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  some  ab* 
surdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with  which  the 
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pupontumi  of  onr  greatert  poets  are  disgraced^  who^ 
'  want  of  some  settled  idras  and  accurate  distinc- 
n,  have  unhaj^ily  oonfounded  tragic  with  comic 
itmieatB.  They  seem  to  have  thought^  that  as  the 
■niiess  of  personages  constituted  comedy^  their 
•tneis  was  sufficient  to  form  a  tragedy ;  and  that 
lung  was  necessary  but  that  they  should  crowd  the 
He  with  numarchsj  and  generals^  and  guards ;  and 
ke  them  talkj  at  certain  intervals^  of  the  downfedl 
Ungdalu,  and  the  rout  of  armies.  They  have  not 
iodered  that  thoughts^  or  incidents^  in  them- 
tet  lidicolous,  ffrow  still  more  grotesque  by  the 
emnity  of  such  diaracters ;  that  reason  and  nature 
t  uniform  and  inflexible ;  and  that  what  is  despi- 
]le  and  absord,  will  not^  by  any  association  with 
lendid  title8»  become  rational  or  great ;  that  the 
■t  important  affiurs^  by  an  intermixture  of  an  un- 
MQiiabie  levity^  may  be  made  contemptible ;  and 
It  the  xobes  of 'royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to  non- 
Dse  or  to  folly. 

'Comedy/  says  Horace^  '  sometimes  raises  her 
iee;'  ana  tragedy  may  lLke^vise>  on  proper  ocea- 
ns, abate  her  dignity ;  but  as  the  comic  personages 
a  only  depart  ^m  their  £uniliarity  of  style^  when 
e  more  violent  passions  are  put  in  motion^  the  he-^ 
es  and  queens  of  tragedy  should  never  descend  to 
ife»  bat  in  the  hours  of  ease^  and  intermissions  of 
BMr.  Yet,  in  the  tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when 
»  kinff  of  Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
mL  bavmg  just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  he  is  con- 
emned  to  die,  breaks  out  into  a  wild  boast  that  his 
mt  shall  take  possession  of  Afric ;  the  dialogue  pro- 
Beds  thus  between  the  captive  and  his  conqueror : 


Mvley  Mduch,    What  shall  I  do  to  conquer  Uiee 
&6.    Impossible ; 
SomIi  know  no  conquerors. 


juLjidL  n 


F«r  thoe  I  ««di4  M 


TlDseoBicfsitian,  wkktbesh^ionaikaftlie 

r,  can  tmlj  be  fimnd  not  to  oe  oanuc,  becnwit 

Hte,  and  dcgenenta  too  nwiai  tow  jidt  hrf. 
Ibiam  j  jtBd£uoe. 

Hie  same  i^y  aiRvds  a  soiait  letam  of  tiie  gene- 
nl  to  the  empefvr,  wliOy  eufiMciag  his  ovden  6r  tiie 
dcatii  of  SfbaJrian^TwitK  bis  impatience  in  thttibra^ 


«»No  move  icpK^ 
Bat  see  thoa  do'sl  it :  Or — 


Tonbich  DorazansweiSy 

Oioke  in  tint  tkicat :  I  can  saj  or,  as  loodL 

A  thousand  instanoes  of  sodi  Dnppoprie^  ni^t  ba 
iMrodnced^  were  not  one  scene  in  Anffei^*Zdie  suffi- 
cient to  exemplify  it.  Indamora,  a  captive  qoeea, 
having  Anreng-Zebe  for  her  lover^  employs  Aiunaal, 
to  whose  chai^  she  had  been  intnisted,  and  whooi 
ahe  had  made  .sp.nsible  of  her  rfiarmfi,  to  canry  a  mea* 
sage  to  his  rivaL 

AUXAST  fwith  « letter  in  his  hand  J,  nauxoEA* 

jirinu    And  I  the  Bcaseognr  to  him  fimn  jou  1 
Your  einptre  you  to  tyranay  pursue.: 
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You  hj  commands,  both  cruel  and  unjust, 
To  save  my  iiTal,  and  betray  my  trust. 

IfuL    You  first  betray'd  your  trust  in  loving  roe : 
And  should  not  I  my  own  sidvantage  see  ? 
Serving  my  love^  you  may  my  friendship  gain  : 
Tou  know  the  rest  of  your  pretences  vain  : 
Tou  must,  my  Arimant,  you  must  be  kind : 
*!ns  in  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

jfrim.    111  to  the  Idng,  and  strait  my  trust  resign. 

Ind,     His  trust  you  may,  but  you  shall  never  mine 
Heaven  made  you  love"  me  for  no  other  end. 
But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend : 
As  such,  I  keq>  no  secret  from  your  sight. 
And  the^ore  make  you  judge  how  ill  I  write : 
Bead  it,  and  tdl  me  fredy  then  your  mind. 
If  'tit  indited,  as  I  meant  it,  kind. 

Arim,    I  ask  not  Heaven  my  freedom  to  restore, 

[Reading, 
But  only  for  your  sake—I'll  read  no  more. 
And  yet  I  must- 
Less  for  my  own,  than  for  your  sorrow  sad-— 

[Reading, 
Another  fine  like  this,  would  make  me  mad- 
Heaven  !  she  goes  on— ^yet  more—-  and  yet  more  kind ! 

[As  readings 
Each  sentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 
See  me  this  night —  [Reading, 

Thank  fortune,  who  did  such  a  friend  provide ; 
For  fidthfiil  Arimant  shall  be  your  guide. 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  instrument, 
But  pre-engaged  without  my  own  consent ! 

Ind,    Unknown  t'engage  you,  sdll  augments  my  score, 
And  gives  you  scope  of  meriting  the  more. 

Arini,    The  best  of  men 
Srnne  interest  in  their  actions  must  confess ; 
N<Hie  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  possess : 
The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  sentence  bear. 

IruU    You  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  best  advice : 
Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late : 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  ? 

Arim.     I  thank  thee,  Heaven !  thou  hast  been  wond'rous 
kind! 
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Why  am  I  thus  to  slavery  design'dt 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  free-bom  mind ! 
Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reason  suit* 
Or  let  me  live  by  sense^  a  glorious  brute-* 


[Skefrwu* 


You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  before 

That  dreadful  sentence  comes,  '  See  me  no  more.' 

Iiir  this  scene,  ^^^H'  ^^c^™s^^<^  concurs  to  ton 
tragedy  to  farce.     The  wild  absurdity  of  the  expe- 
dient;  the  contemptible  subjection  of  the  lover;  thi 
folly  of  obliging  him  to  read  the  letter^  only  becanv 
it  ought  to  have  been  concealed  from  him ;  the  fie* 
quent  interruptions  of  amorous  impatience ;  the  fiiiot 
expostulations  of  a  voluntary  slave ;  the  ioiperiooi 
haughtiness  of  a  tyrant  without  power ;  the  de^  t^ 
flection  of  the  yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and  freewill ; 
and  his  wise  wish  to  lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he  CbIi  .. 
himself  about  to  do  what  he  cannot  persuade  his  iM*  'j 
son  to  approve^  are  surely  sufficient  to  awakes  Ai^  '^ 
most  torpid  risibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  last  century  irhki  - 
has  not  debased  its  most  important  incidents^  and  pd*  . 
luted  its  most  serious  interlocutions  with  bofibooeiy 
and  meanness ;  but  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  present  age  has  added  much  te  tht 
force  and  efficacy  of  the  drama^  it  has  at  least  beet 
able  to  escape  many  faults,  which,  either  immM 
had  overlooked,  or  indulgence  had  licensed.  The  later 
tragedies^  indeed^  have  faults  of  another  kind,  pe^ 
haps  more  destructive  to  delight^  though  less  open  to  . 
censure.  That  perpetual  tumour  of  phrase  witk 
which  every  thought  is  now  expressed  m  every  pff* 
sonage,  the  paucity  of  adventures  which  reguklntf 
admits,  and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flowing  dis« 
logne,  has  taken  away  from  our  present  writen  in- 
most all  that  dominion  over  the  passions  which  W 
the  boast  of  their  predecessors.    Yet  they  may*  ^ 
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gt,  daiQ  tbifl  oominendation,  that  they  avoid  gross 
ito,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often  move  terror  or 
y,  they  are  always  careful  not  to  provoke  laughter. 
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NikU  ut  i^md  magnutn  quam  muUa  mintUa. 

VET.  AUCT. 

Stadi  fonn  the  moantain,  moments  make  the  year. 

TOUNO. 

**  TO  THB  RAKBLER. 

&|fONO  Other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
pers  supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discussion 
the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her  lover 
arastulus,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 

I  mistress,  the  greater  number  seemed  inclined  to 
pit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  timidity. 

"  One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
l^t  to  be  distinguished  from  fear ;  and  that  if  Ve- 
itolus  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures,  no  man 
10  considered  how  much  every  avenue  of  the  town 

II  infested  with  robbers  could  think  him  blame- 
le ;  for  why  should  life  be  hazarded  without  pro- 
ect  of  honour  or  advantage?  Another  was  of 
onion  that  a  brave  man  might  be  afraid  of  crossing 
£  river  in  the  calmest  weather ;  and  declared,  that, 
r  his  part,  while  there  were  coaches  and  a.  bridge, 
I  would  never  be  seen  tottering  in  a  wooden  case. 
It  of  which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any  irregular 
{itation,  or  which  might  be  overset  by  accident,  or 
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negligence^  or  by  the  force  of  a  sudden  gnst^  or  te  k 
rush  of  a  larger  vessel.     It  was  his  custom,  he  ad^ 
to  keep  the  security  of  day-light^  and  dry  gromiiii 
for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wise  man  ew 
perished  hy  water,  or  was  lost  in  the  dark. 

"  The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Titt* 
quilla  had  seen,  like  him,  tne  cattle  run  roaring  abMt 
the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  she  would  not  hm 
thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not  venturing  U|- 
safety  among  them.  His  neighbour  then  told  ua,  dil 
for  his  part  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  kl 
could  not  see  a  rat,  though  it  was  dead,  without  plk 
pitation ;  that  he  had  been  driven  six  times  outof  Ul 
lodgings  either  by  rats  or  mice ;  and  that  he  alwip 
had  a  bed  in  the  closet  for  his  servant,  whom  he  caDn 
up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  Anote 
wondered  that  any  man  should  think  himself  db* 
graced  by  a  precijpitate  retreat  from  a  doff ;  ftr  tboi. 
was  always  a  possibility  that  a  dog  might  be  mad; 
and  that  surely,  though  there  was  no  danger  but  '4t 
being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal,  there  was  more  wiadM 
in  flight  than  contest.  By  all  these  declaratiooa  ai^ 
other  was  encouraged  to  confess,  that  if  he  had  beat 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  his  addresses  It 
Tranquilla,  he  should  have  been  likely  to  inciir  tbo 
same  censure ;  for  among  all  the  animals  upon  whicii  \ 
nature  has  impressed  deformity  and  horror,  there  wai  ! 
none  whom  he  durst  not  encounter  rather  than  B 
beetle. 

^^  Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  universally  de- 
fined too  close  and  anxious  an  attention  to  penooal 
safety,  there  will  be  found  scarcely  any  fear,  lunr- 
ever  excessive  in  its  degree,  or  unreasonable  in  iti 
object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  characterize  a  oowaid* 
Fear  is  a  passion  which  every  man  feels  so  frequen^ 
predominant  in  his  own  breast,  that  he  is  unwilliBg 
to  hear  it  censured  with  great  asperity  ;  and,  pof- 
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IsKt  if  we  confiess  the  truths  the  same  restraint 
mA  would  hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against 
fle  ftands  of  any  employment  among  those  who  pro- 
hm  it,  ahoold  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with 
contempt  among  human  beings. 

'*  Yet  since  ^rtitndeis  one  of  those  virtues  which 
fle  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly  necessary, 
I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your  admonitions 
1km  against  superfluous  and  panic  terrors.  Fear  is 
biplanted  in  us  as  a  preservative  from  evil ;  but  its 
dbiy,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  not  to  overbear 
nmaa,  but  to  assist  it ;  nor  should  it  be  suffered  to 
tjimnize  in  the  imagination,  to  raise  phantoms  of 
kenw,  or  beset  life  with  supernumerary  distresses. 

^To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed, 
MBPeely  to  enj(^  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care  of 
IRwrvation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears  will 
oner  be  at  rest.  Our  present  state  admits  only  of 
t  kind  of  negative  security ;  we  must  conclude  our- 
adves  safe  when  we  see  no  danger,  or  none  inadequate 
ts  onr  powers  of  opposition.  Death,  indeed,  con- 
tbmally  hovers  about  us,  but  hovers  commonly  un- 
nen,  unless  we  sharpen  our  sight  by  useless  curiosity. 
**  There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever solicitous,  must  limit  its  preservatives,  because 
me  terror  often  counteracts  another.  I  once  knew 
Me  of  the  speculatists  of  cowardice,  whose  reigning 
diitnrbance  was  the  dread  of  house-breakers.  His 
inquiries  were  for  nine  years  employed  upon  the  best 
Bethod  of  barring  a  window  or  a  door ;  and  many  an 
hour  has  he  spent  in  establishing  the  preference  of  a 
Mt  to  a  lock.  He  had  at  last,  by  the  daily  super- 
iddition  of  new  expedients,  contrived  a  door  which 
could  never  be  forced ;  for  one  bar  was  secured  by 
another  with  such  intricacy  of  subordination,  that  he 
was  himself  not  always  able  to  disengage  them  in  the 
proper  method.     He  was  happy  in  this  fortification^ 
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till  being  asked  how  he  would  ^^scape  if  he 
threatened  by  fire^  he  discovered  that^  with  all  Ui 
care  and  expense^  he  had  only  been  assisting  his  OWB 
destruction.  He  then  immediately  tore  off  his  bolt% 
and  now  leaves  at  night  his  outer  door  half-loduJL 
that  he  may  not  by  his  own  folly  perish  in  the  flamci- 

"  There  is  one  species  of  terror  which  those  wta 
are  unwilling  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowBrdiol 
have  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipathy.  A 
man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the  monsters  of  At 
wilderness  while  they  are  out  of  sights  will  readilj 
confess  his  antipathy  to  a  mole>  a* weasel^  or  a  finoi^ 
He  has^  indeed^  no  dread  of  harm  from  an  insect  tf 
a  worm^  but  his  antipathy  turns  him  pale  wheneftf 
they  approach  him.  He  believes  that  a  boat  w3I 
transport  him  with  as  much  safety  as  his  neighboiii% 
but  he  cannot  conquer  his  antipathy  to  the  wattt 
Thus  he  goes  on  without  any  reproach  from  his  cnri 
reflections^  and  every  day  multiplies  antipathies^  till 
he  becomes  contemptible  to  others^  and  burthensaoi 
to  himself. 

'*  It  is  indeed^  certain^  that  impressions  of  dxvil 
may  sometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  Mfc 
in  themselves  justly  formidable ;  but  when  fear  ii 
discovered  to  be  groundless^  it  is  to  be  eradicate 
like  other  false  opinions^  and  antipathies  are  gOfr* 
rally  superable  by  a  single  effort.  He  that  has  bev 
taught  to  shudder  at  a  mouse^  if  he  can  persoiiB 
himself  to  risk  one  encounter^  will  find  his  own  9h 
periority^  and  exchange  his  terrors  for  the  pride  rf 
conquest.     I  am^  sir^  &c. 


^^THBASO." 


"  SIR, 

^^  As  you  profess  to  extend  your  r^ard  to  theini« 
nutcness  of  decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  rf 
science,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  you  a  mooerf 
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penecntion  by  which  I  have  been  exiled  to  taverns 
and  ooffee-honses^  and  deterred  from  entering  the 
doors  of  my  friends. 

''  Amon^  the  ladies  who  please  themselves  with 
ipfendid  farnitaie^  or  elegant  entertainment^  it  is  a 
practioe  very  common  to  ask  every  guest  how  he  likrs 
the  carved  work  of  the  cornice^  or  the  figures  of  the 
tapestry  ;  the  china  at  the  table^  or  the  plate  on  the 
aoe-board  ;  and  on  all  occasions  to  inquire  his  opi- 
nioa  of  their  judgement  and  their  choice.  Melanin 
•ks  laid  her  new  watch  in  the  window  nineteen  times, 
Aat  she  may  desire  me  to  look  upon  it.  CaHsta  has  an 
art  of  dropping  her  snuff-box  by  dra^ving  out  her 
kndkerchief^  Uiat  when  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire 
it ;-  and  Fulgentia  has  conducted  me^  by  mistake, 
iniD  the  wrong  room^  at  every  visit  I  have  paid  since 
kr  pictare  was  put  into  a  new  frame. 

^1  hope,  Mr.  Kambler^  you  will  inform  thcm^  that 
BO  man  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  silence,  or 
tortored  to  hlae  declarations;  and  that^  though  ladies 
may  justly  claim  to  be  exempt  from  rudeness,  they 
have  no  right  to  force  unwilling  civilities.  To  please 
ii  a  laudable  and  elegant  ambition,  and  is  properly 
Rwarded  with  honest  praise  ;  but  to  seize  applause 
bj  violence,  and  call  out  for  commendation,  without 
knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from 
cnviction,  is  a  species  of  tyranny  by  which  modesty 
II  oppressed  and  sincerity  corrupted.  The  tribute  of 
adiniration,  thus  exacted  by  impudence  and  importu- 
nity, differs  from  the  respect  paid  to  silent  merit,  as 
the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  merchant's  profit. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

^'  MISOCOLAX." 


"  SIR 


"  Your  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  among  his  female  readers  a  desire 
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of  knowledge ;  nor  can  I  charge  you^  though  yon  do 
not  seem  equally  attentive  to  the  ladies^  with  endoh 
vouring  to  discourage  them  from  any  laudable  pur* 
suit.  But  however  either  he  or  you  may  excite  our 
curiosity,  you  have  not  yet  informed  us  how  it  jokj 
be  grati^ed.  The  world  seems  to  have  formed  tt 
universal  conspiracy  against  our  understandings;  our 
questions  are  supposed  not  to  expect  answers,  oO 
arguments  are  confuted  with  a  jest,  and  we  are  treit- 
ed  like  beings  who  transgress  the  limits  of  our  oa^ 
ture  whenever  we  aspire  to  seriousness  or  improfO- 
ment. 

'^  I  inquired  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
astronomical  skiU^  what  made  the  day  long  in  sui* 
mer  and  short  in  winter ;  and  was  told  that  natun 
protracted  the  days  in  summer^  lest  ladies  shonli 
want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and  the  nights  iB 
winter,  lest  they  should  not  have  hours  suffident  ti 
spend  at  the  card-table. 

'*^  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  sndi  in* 
formation  with  just  contempt,  and  I  desire  you  ti 
discover  to  this  great  master  of  ridicule,  that  I  im 
far  from  wanting  any  intelligence  which  he  conli 
have  given  me.  I  asked  the  question  with  no  othtf 
intention  than  to  set  him  free  from  the  necessity  of 
silence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mingling  OB 
equal  terms  with  a  polite  assembly,  from  whidw 
however  uneasy,  he  could  not  then  escape,  by  &  kial 
introduction  of  the  only  subject  on  which  I  odieTci 
him  able  to  speak  with  propriety. 

*'  I  am,  &c. 


''  GENBROeA." 
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iimA  mduHa,  ^[uibm  deunit :  ultima  jyrimis 
Taduni  •*  ditttmUes  hicvhretiUe  pucr, 

OVID.  KPisT.  is.  23. 

seeding  years  thy  early  fame  destroy  ; 
a,  who  begau'it  a  man  wilt  end  a  boy. 

'MS,  a  name  eminent  among  the  restorers  of 
iteratore^  when  he  published  a  collection  of 
IS  prefixed  to  many  of  them  the  year  of  his 
which  they  were  composed.  He  might  de- 
r  this  information^  eitner  to  boast  the  early 
y  of  his  genius^  or  to  conciliate  indulgence  to 
erility  of  his  performances.     But^  whatever 

intent^  it  is  remarked  by  Scaliger^  that  he 
tie  promoted  his  own  reputation^  because  he 
fw  uie  promise  which  his  first  productions  had 
ind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  seldom  equal-* 
sallies  of  his  youth. 

not  uncommon  for  those  who  at  their  first 
e  into  the  world  were  distinguished  for  at- 
Its  or  abilities^  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which 
id  raised^  and  to  end  in  neglect  and  obscurity 
e  which  they  began  in  celebrity  and  honour. 
long  catalogue  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
dch  moral  and  satirical  writers  have  so  copi-> 
isplayed^  may  be  often  added  the  loss  of  fame. 
aavance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  ob-* 
laudable  pursuit^  may  be  compared  to  the  pro- 
F  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It  moves  for  a 
ith  great  velocity  and  vigour,  but  the  force  of 
;  impulse  is  perpetually  decreasing,  and  though 
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it  should  encounter  no  obstacle  capable  of  q 
it  by  a  sudden  stop^  the  resistance  of  the  i 
through  which  it  passes^  and  the  latent  ineq 
of  the  smoothest  surface^  wiil^  in  a  short  t 
continued  retardation^  wholly  overpower  it. 
hindrances  will  be  found  in  every  road  of  lifej 
that  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thine  at  a  distai 
cessarily  loses  sight  of  all  uiat  fills  up  the  h 
diate  space^  and^  therefore^  sets  forward  with  i 
and  confidence^  nor  suspects  a  thousand  obsti 
which  he  afterwards  finds  his  passage  embi 
and  obstructed.  Some  are^  indeed^  stopt  at 
their  career  by  a  sudden  shock  of  calamity, 
verted  to  a  different  direction  by  the  cross  i 
of  some  vicdent  passion ;  but  far  the  greater  p 

fiiish  by  slow  degrees,  deviate  at  first  into  Jk 
quities^  and  themselves  scarcely  perceive  f 
time  their  ardour  forsook  them^  or  when  tl 
sight  of  their  original  design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually 
ing  by  silent  encroachments^  assisted  by  ( 
causes,  and  not  observed  till  they  cannot> 
great  difficulty,  be  opposed.  Labour  necesa 
quires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation^  and  tl 
•ciousness  of  ease  commonly  makes  us  unwillii 
turn  to  labour.  We,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  o 
to  renew  our  attempts,  but  eagerly  listen  to  c 
gument  for  frequent  interpositions  of  amiu 
for  when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  tl 
it  can  scarcely  be  dispossessed  but  by  such  £ 
very  few  are  willing  to  exert. 

It  is  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  end 
by  miscarriage  and  success,  by  confidence 
4Bpondency.  He  that  engages  in  a  great  undi 
•with  a  fEUse  opinion  of  its  facility,  or  too  h: 
-ceptions  of  his  own  strength,  is  easily  disooiu 
jtbe  first  Jhindrance  of  his  advances^  because 
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immaed  lii*n«^lf  an  equal  and  perpetual  progression 
tritkoat  impediment  or  disturoance;  wnen  unex- 
pected interruptions  break  in  upon  him,  he  is  in  the 
itrte  of  a  man  surprised  by  a  tempest,  where  he  pur- 
posed only  to  bask  in  the  calm^  or  sport  in  the 
diallowB. 

-  It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an 
<atgpriae  greater,  but  the  profit  less,  than  hope  had 
pictured  it.  Youtii  enters  the  world  with  very  happy 
ppqudioes  in  her  own  fieiyour.  She  imagines  herself 
aot  only  certain  of  accomplishing  every  adventure, 
kit  of  obtaining  those  rewards  which  the  accomplish- 
nent  may  deserve.  She  is  not  easily  persuaded  to 
Uieve,  that  the  force  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  ob- 
SkinaGy  and  avarice,  or  its  lustre  darkened  by  envy 
4nd  malignity.  She  has  not  yet  learned,  that  the 
■oit  evident  claims  to  praise  or  preferment  may  be 
Rjected  by  malice  against  conviction,  or  by  indolence 
without  examination ;  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes  overborne  by 
damour ;  that  in  the  mingled  numbers  of  mankind, 
uny  need  no  other  provocation  to  enmity  than  that 
they  find  themselves  excelled;  that  others  have  ceased 
dwir  curiosity,  and  consider  every  man  who  fills  the 
aooth  of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder 

r  their  retreat,  and  a  disturber  of  their  repose ; 
some  are  engaged  in  complications  of  interest 
ivhich  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  innovation ; 
tibat  many  yield  themselves  up  implicitly  to  every 
report  wmch  hatred  disseminates,  or  folly  scatters ; 
and  that  whoever  aspires  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
bis,  in  almost  every  man,  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  and 
must  struggle  with  the  opposition  of  the  daring,  and 
dnde  the  stratagems  of  the  timorous,  must  quicken 
the  frigid  and  soften  the  obdurate,  must  reclaim  per- 
terseness  and  inform  stupidity. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  reward 
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has  vanished^  the  zeal  of  enterprise  should  cease;  ftr  \ 
who  would  persevere  to  cultivate  the  soil  which  b  ] 
hsLS,  after  long  labour^  discovered  to  be  barren  ?   Hp 
who  hath  pleased  himself  with  anticipated  pnuH% 
and  expected  that  he  should  meet  in  every  place  nAk 
patronage  or  friendship^  will  soon  remit  hii  yngtUt 
when  he  finds  that^  from  those  who  desire  to  be  eai* 
sidered  as  his  admirers,  nothing  can  be  hoped  bil 
cold  civility,  and  that  many  refuse  to  own  hit  eioii* 
lence,  lest  they  should  be  too  justly  expected  to  f*i ' 
ward  it. 

A  man,  thus  cut  off  from  the  prospect  of  that  plrt^-i 
to  which  his  address  and  fortitude  had  been  empli^fii 
to  steer  him,  often  abandons  himself  to  ehanoe  idl  jj 
to  the  wind,  and  glides  careless  and  idle  down  At; 
current  of  life,  without  resolution  to  make  anodMr-^ 
effort,  till  he  is  swallowed  up  by  the  gulph  of  nov* 
tality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of  thai- 
selves  by  a  contrary  fallacy.     It  was  said  of  HaiUH 
bal,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  completion  of  Ul 
martial  virtues,  but  that,  when  he  had  ^ned  a  vi** 
tory,  he  should  know  how  to  use  it.     The  folly  rf 
desisting  too  soon  from  successful  labours,  and  As 
haste  of  enjoying  advantages  before  they  are  secmcdf 
is  often  fatal  to  men  of  impetuous  desire,  to  mat 
whose  consciousness  of  uncommon  powers  fills  than 
with  presumption,  and  who,  having  borne  opposition 
down  before  them,  and  left  emulation  pantinfflW' 
hind,  are  early  persuaded  to  imagine,  that  they  iiiW 
reached  the  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now,  being 
no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they  may  j»w 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  cnjojrment  of  their  ac- 
quisitions, in  contemplation  of  their  own  superioritfi 
and  in  attention  to  their  own  praises,  and  look  un- 
concerned from  their  eminence  upon  the  toils  9tti 
contentious  of  meaner  beings. 
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is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
on,  that  all  human  excellence  is  comparative ; 
10  man  performs  much  but  in  proportion  to  what 
I  accomplish^  or  to  the  time  and  opportunities 
I  have  been  allowed  him ;  and  that  he  who  stops 
f  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  sinking  in  es-^ 
mn^  because  his  improvement  grows  continually 
incommensurate  to  his  life.  Yet^  as  no  man 
igly  quits  opinions  fieivourable  to  himself^  they 
lave  once  been  justly  celebrated^  imagine  that 
still  have  the  same  pretensions  to  regard^  and 
in  perceive  the  diminution  of  their  character 
!  thiere  is  time  to  recover  it.  Nothing  then  re- 
I  bat  murmurs  and  remorse ;  for  if  the  spend- 
fB  poverty  be  imbittered  by  the  reflection  that 
koe  was  rich^  how  must  the  idler's  obscurity  be 
jcd  by  remembering  that  he  once  had  lustre ! 
leee  errors  all  arise  from  an  original  mistake  of 
rue  motives  of  action.  He  that  never  extends 
lew  beyond  the  praises  or  rewards  of  men^  will 
jected  by  neglect  and  envy^  or  infatuated  by 
nrs  and  applause.  But  the  consideration  that 
B  only  deposited  in  his  hands  to  be  employed  in 
ience  to  a  master  who  will  regard  his  endeavours^ 
lis  success,  would  have  preserved  him  from  tri- 
elations  and  discouragements,  and  enabled  him 
rooeed  with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither 
vated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated  by  cen- 
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Oi/rt  «ra^*  avri6iif 

Kaifitf'  kiyovrai  yt  fiat  (i^ruv 

I 

For  not  the  brave^  or  wise,  or  great, 
£*er  yet  had  happiness  complete ; 
Nor  Peleus,  grandson  of  the  sky. 

Nor  Cadmus,  scaped  the  shafts  of  pain, 
Though  favoured  by  the  Powers  on  higb^ 

With  every  bliss  that  man  can  gain. 

The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  i 
ciling  mankind  to  their  present  state,  and  reli 
the  discontent  produced  by  the  various  distril 
of  terrestrial  advantages,  nrequently  remind  a 
we  judge  too  hastily  of  good  and  evil,  that  we 
only  the  superfices  of  life,  and  determine  o 
whole  by  a  very  small  part ;  and  that,  in  the 
dition  of  men,  it  frequently  happens,  that  grk 
anxiety  lie  hid  under  the  golden  robes  of  prosf 
and  the  gloom  of  calamity  is  cheered  by  secret : 
tions  of  hope  and  comfort ;  as  in  the  works  of  i 
the  bog  is  sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  an 
mine  concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  ci 
jecting  their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hypoth 
systems,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  most  specion 
torician  that  the  lots  of  life  are  equal ;  yet  it  c 
be  denied  that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  pie 
and  vexations,  that  external  accidents  operate 
ously  upon  diifercnt  minds,  and  that  no  ma 
exactly  judge  from  his  own  sensations  what  an 
would  feel  m  the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  estimat 
the  representation  wliich  every  one  makes  of  hi 
state,  the  world  must  bo  considered  as  the  ab( 
sorrow  and  misery ;  for  how  few  can  forbear  to : 
their  troubles  and  distresses  ?     If  we  judge  b 
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wbich  may  be  obtained  of  every  man's  fortune 
hers,  it  may  be  concluded^  that  we  are  all 
1  an  elysian  region,  overspread  with  the  luxu- 
:  plenty,  and  &med  by  the  breezes  of  felicity ; 
ircely  any  complaint  is  uttered  without  cen- 
n  those  that  hear  it,  and  almost  all  are  allowed 
obtained  a  provision  at  least  adequate  to  their 
r  their  undertstanding,  to  possess  cither  more 
jy  deserve,  or  more  than  tney  enjoy. 
re  either  bom  with  such  dissimilitude  of  tem- 
inclination,  or  receive  so  many  of  our  ideas 
Jons  £rom  the  state  of  life  in  which  we  arc  en- 
:hat  the  griefs  and  cares  of  one  part  of  man« 
m  to  the  other  hypocrisy,  folly,  and  affecta- 
^very  class  of  society  has  its  cant  of  lamenta- 
lich  is  understood  or  regarded  by  none  but 
res ;  and  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneasi-^ 
nrhich  those  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not 
rate.  An  event  which  spreads  distraction 
rthe  commercial  world,  assembles  the  trading 
es  in  councils  and  committees,  and  shakes  the 
f  a  thousand  stock-jobbers,  is  read  by  the 
and  the  farmer  with  frigid  indifference.  An 
love,  which  fills  the  young  breast  with  in- 
dtemations  of  hope  ana  fear,  and  steals  away 
t  and  day  from  every  other  pleasure  or  em- 
t,  is  regarded  by  them  whose  passions  time 
iiguished,  as  an  amusement,  which  can  pro- 
ise  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  though  it 
nffered  to  fiU  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment, 
Iways  give  way  to  prudence  or  interest. 
lat  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill  a 
th  money,  or  to  add  another  manor  to  his 
(rho  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mortgage,  or 
a  company  but  to  make  a  bargain,  would  be 
ed  to  hear  of  beings  known  among  the  polite 
by  the  denomination  of  wits.     How  would 
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he  gape  with  curiosity^  or  grin  with  conte 
the  mention  of  beings  who  have  no  wish  but 
what  was  never  spoken  before ;  who  if  th^ 
to  inherit  wealthy  often  exhaust  their  patrin 
treating  those  who  will  hear  them  talK ;  anc 
are  poor^  neglect  opportunities  of  improvi] 
fortunes  for  the  pleasure  of  making  others 
How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there  are  i 
would  rather  lose  a  legacy  than  the  reputat 
distich ;  who  think  it  less  disgrace  to  wan 
than  repartee  ;  whom  the  vexation  of  havi 
foiled  in  a  contest  of  raillery  is  sometimes  8 
to  ^deprive  of  sleep;  and  who  would  este 
lighter  evil  to  miss  a  profitable  bargain  by  i 
cidental  delay^  than  not  to  have  thought  of 
reply  till  the  time  of  producing  it  was  past! 
little  would  he  suspect  that  this  child  of  idle 
frolic  enters  every  assembly  with  a  beating 
like  a  litigant  on  the  day  of  decision,  and 
the  probability  of  applause  with  the  anxiety  • 
spirator,  whose  fate  depends  upon  the  nex 
that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  horn 
a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  laceral 
envy,  or  depressed  with  disappointment ;  i 
mures  himself  in  his  closet,  that  he  may  di 
ber  his  memory  at  leisure,  review  the  progre 
day,  state  with  accuracy  his  loss  or  gain  of 
tion,  and  examine  the  causes  of  his  failure 
cess? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  concept 
the  numerous  and  restless  anxieties,  by  w 
male  happiness  is  particularly  disturbed.  A 
philosopher  would  imagine  ladies  bom  witl 
emption  from  care  and  sorrow,  lulled  in  p 
quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingled  pleasi 
what  can  interrupt  the  content  of  those,  upc 
one  age  has  laboured  after  another  to  confer 
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ad  aecmxnilate  immunities ;  those  to  whom  rude- 
wm  m  inSBany,  and  insult  is  cowardice ;  whose  eye 
eonmands  the  brave,  and  whose  smile  softens  the 
Mfve ;  whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soldier 
ikedt  to  defend^  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to  cele- 
knte;  who  claim  tribute  ^m  every  art  and  science, 
nd  for  whom  all  who  approach  them  endeavour  to 
■nUiplY  delights,  without  requiring  from  them  any 
Rtom  out  "vmlingness  to  be  pleased  ? 

Sorelyj  among  these  favourites  of  nature,  thus  un- 
Mpiainted  with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  must  have 
find  her  residence ;  they  must  know  only  the  changes 
cf  more  vivid  or  more  gentle  joys ;  their  life  must  al- 
myi-move  either  to  the  slow  or  sprightly  melody  of 
Ik  lyre  of  gladness ;  they  can  never  assemble  but  to 
|leuiixe>  OQT  retire  but  to  peace. 

Such  woiuld  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
tboold  hover  at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and 
kiow  it  only  by  conjecture  and  speculation.  But 
experience  will  soon  discover  how  easily  those  are 
dittnsted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty,  and 
tnder  by  indulgence.  He  will  soon  see  to  how  many 
dn^ers  power  is  exposed,  which  has  no  other  guard 
thn  youth  and  beauty,  and  how  easily  that  tran- 
ffnilli^  is  molested,  which  can  only  be  soothed  with 
ae  songs  of  flattery.  It  is  impossible  to  supply 
^fints  as  fiast  as  an  idle  imagination  may  be  able  to 
fan  them,  or  to  remove  all  inconveniences  by  which 
d^ance  refined  into  impatience  may  be  offended. 
None  are  so  hard  to  please  as  those  whom  satiety  of 
pleasure  makes  weary  of  themselves;  nor  any  so 
nadily  provoked  as  those  who  have  been  always 
courted  with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  strokes  which  the  envy 
rffiite  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mistress 
rf  Catullus  wept  for  her  sparrow  many  centuries 
igo,  and  lapd(^  will  be  sometimes  sick  in  the  pre* 
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sent  age.  The  most  fashionable  brocade  is  subjc 
to  stains ;  a  pinner^  the  pride  of  BrusselB^  maj 
torn  by  a  careless  washer ;  a  picture  may  drop  m 
a  watch ;  or  the  triumph  of  a  new  suit  may  be  i 
terrupted  on  the  first  day  of  its  enjoyment^  and  i 
distinctions  of  dress  unexpectedly  obliterated  by 
general  mourning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  every  age>  every  sex^  and  eva 
condition :  all  have  their  cares^  either  from  naturei 
from  folly;  and  whoever^  therefore^  finds  himia 
inclined  to  envy  another^  should  remember  that  li 
knows  not  the  real  condition  which  he  desires  1 
obtain^  but  is  certain,  that  by  indulging  a  vidoc 
passion,  he  must  lessen  that  happiness  whidii  li 
thinks  already  too  sparingly  bestowed. 
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—  Nunc,  o  nunc,  DtBdale,  dixit, 

Materiam,  qua  sis  ingeniosuSf  habes, 
Possidet  et  terras^  etposadet  eeqijuora  Ji^nas: 

Nee  teUus  nostra,  necpatet  undajtiga, 
Restat  iter  coelo :  cceh  terUabimus  ire. 

Da  veniam  ccepto,  Jupiter  alte,  meo. 

OVID.  ARS  AM.  !i.  SSi 

Now,  Daedalus,  behold,  by  fate  assign*d, 
A  task  proportion^  to  thy  mighty  mind ! 
Unconquer*d  bars  on  earth  and  sea  withstand ; 
Thine,  Minos,  is  the  main,  and  thine  the  land. 
The  skies  are  open-— let  us  try  the  skies : 
Forgive,  great  Jove,  the  daring  enterprise* 

MoBALiSTs,  like  other  writers,  instead  of  caiofll 
their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  endci 
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Touring  to  flnrm  maxims  of  practice  and  new  hints 
of  theory^  content  their  curioeity  with  that  secondary 
faiowledge  which  books  afford^  and  think  tliemsclvcs 
entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new  arrangement  of  an 
indent  system^  or  new  illustration  of  established 
prindples.  The  sage  precepts  of  the  first  instructors 
of  the  world  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age  witli 
fittk  vaiiation^  and  echoed  from  one  author  to  an- 
otter,  not  perhaps  without  some  loss  of  their  ori- 
ginal force  at  every  repercussion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reason  than  this 
idlmess  of  imitation  can  be  assigned  for  that  uniform 
tad  constant  partiality^  by  which  some  vices  have 
liitterto  escaped  censure,  and  some  virtues  wanted 
neommendation ;  nor  can  I  discover  why  els$o  we 
We  been  warned  only  against  part  of  our  enemies, 
while  the  rest  have  been  suffered  to  steal  upon  us 
without  notice ;  why  the  heart  has  on  one  side  been 
^bly  fortified,  and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the 
bcursions  of  error,  and  the  ravages  of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declamation, 
Btty  be  numbered  the  miscarriages  of  imprudent 
Wdness,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  beyond  our  power. 
Jvery  page  of  every  pliilosopher  is  crowded  with  ex- 
^ples  of  temerity  that  suidc  under  burthens  which 
^  laid  upon  herself,  and  called  out  enemies  to  battle 
7  whom  she  ^vas  destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  just  to  be  disputed,  and  too 
salutary  to  be  rejected ;  but  there  is  likewise  some 
'janger  lest  timorous  prudence  should  be  incidcutcd, 
oil  courage  and  enterprise  arc  wholly  repressed,  and 
fte  mind  congealed  in  perpetual  inactivity  by  the 
^tal  influence  of  frigorific  wisdom. 

Every  man  should,  indeed,  carefully  compare  his 
ftrce  with  his  undertaking ;  for  though  wo  ought  not 
to  live  only  for  our  own  sakes,  and  though  therefore 
iinger  or  difficulty  should  not  be  avoided  merely  be- 
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cause  we  may  expose  ourselves  to  miseiy  or  dug 
yet  it  may  be  justly  required  of  us,  not  to  throw  s 
our  lives  upon  inadequate  and  hopeless  designs^  f 
we  mighty  by  a  just  estimate  of  our  abilities^  bee 
more  useful  to  mankind.  ^ 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger  w 
approaches  nearly  to  the  folly^  if  not  the  guill 
suicide ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perseverance  in  imi 
ticable  schemes^  which  is  justly  punished  with  i] 
miny  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide  r^ons  of 
bability^  wmch  are  the  proper  province  of  prod 
and  election^  there  is  always  room  to  deviate  on  ei 
side  of  rectitude  without  rushing  against  appa 
absurdity ;  and  according  to  the  inclinations  of 
tare,  or  the  impressions  of  precept^  the  daring 
the  cautious  may  move  in  different  directions  n 
out  touching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path^  which  it  is  e 
man's  duty  to  find^  and  to  keep^  is  unanimously 
fessed;  but  it  is  likewise  acknowledged  that 
middle  path  is  so  narrow^  that  it  cannot  easil 
discovered^  and  so  little  beaten^  that  there  ar 
certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed;  the  < 
therefore^  of  all  those  who  conduct  others  has  I 
that  whenever  they  decline  into  obliquitiefliy  1 
should  tend  towards  the  side  of  safety. 

It  can^  indeed^  raise  no  wonder^  that  temerity 
been  generally  censured ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  i 
with  which  few  can  be  charged^  and  which  then 
great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn.  It  is  the 
of  noble  and  generous  minds>  the  exuberance  of  n 
nanimity^  and  the  ebullition  of  genius ;  and  is  tk 
fore  not  regarded  with  much  tenderness^  becaiu 
never  flatters  us  by  that  appearance  of  softneBi 
imbecility  which  is  commonly  necessary  to  ooocil 
compassion.  But  if  the  same  attention' had  bees 
plied  to  the  search  of  arguments  against  the  fidl 
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prempporing  impoBsibilities^  and  anticipating  frus- 
tratifliiy  I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have 
beea  roiued  to  usefulness^  who^  having  been  taught 
to  eomfbiind  pmdence  with  timidity,  never  ventured 
to  excel,  lest  they  should  unfortunately  fail. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  our  own  interest  from 
that  of  others,  and  that  distinction  -will  perhaps  assist 
II  in  fixing  the  just  limits  of  caution  and  adventu- 
iHuneBs.  In  an  undertaking  that  involves  the  hap- 
finess  or  the  safety  of  many,  we  have  certainly  no 
B^  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed  by  those  who 
pntake  the  danger ;  but  where  only  ourselves  can 
nfe  by  miscaniaee,  we  are  not  confined  within  such 
avraw  limits ;  and  still  less  is  the  reproach  of  teme- 

a;  iriien  numbers  will  receive  advantage  by  succete, 
only  one  be  incommoded  by  fidlure. 
Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by 
lUch  ease  is  &voured;  and  as  no  resentment  is 
abed  by  general  representations  of  human  folly,  even 
h  those  who  are  most  eminently  jealous  of  compara- 
tive rq[»atation,  we  confess,  without  reluctance,  that 
Hin  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own  weakness,  and  there- 
ire  frequently  presumes  to  attempt  what  he  can 
flerer  accomplish ;  but  it  ought  likewise  to  be  re- 
BKmbered,  that  man  is  no  less  ignorant  of  his  own 
powers,  and  might  perhaps  have  accomplished  a 
AoDsand  designs,  which  the  prejudices  of  cowardice 
iMndned  him  from  attempting. 

It  is  observed  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras, 
ttat  power  is  never  far  from  necessity.  The  vigour 
of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when  there  is 
^  hmger  any  place  for  doubt  and  hesitation,  wlicu 
diffidence  is  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  danger,  or  over- 
^•helmed  by  some  resistless  passion.  We  then  soon 
discover,  that  difficulty  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
daughter  of  idleness,  that  the  obstacles  with  which 
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our  way  seemed  to  be  obstructed  were  only  j 
which  we  believed  real^  because  we  durst  no 
to  a  dose  examination ;  and  we  learn  thai 
possible  to  determine^  without  experience^  ] 
constancy  may  endure,  or  perseverance  pc] 
But  whatever  pleasure  may  be  found  in  t 
of  distresses,  when  art  or  courage  has  su 
them^  few  will  be  persuaded  to  wish  that 
be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to  the  coi 
their  own  abilities.  Every  one  should  the 
deavour  to  invigorate  himself  by  reason  s 
tion,  and  determine  to  exert  the  latent  for( 
ture  may  have  reposited  in  him^  before  t 
exigence  comes  upon  him,  and  compulsion 
ture  him  to  diligence.  It  is  below  the  di] 
reasonable  being  to  owe  that  strength  to 
which  ought  always  to  act  at  the  call  of  d 
need  any  other  motive  to  industry  than  tb 
performing  his  duty.  - 

Reflections  that  may  drive  away  desps 
be  wanting  to  him  who  considers  how  n 
now  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  nakec 
plined,  uninstructed  nature.  Whatever  h 
fected  for  convenience  or  elegance,  while 
unknown,  was  believed  impossible;  and 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  had 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  adventured  to  b 
to  prejudice  and  censure.  Nor  is  there  y< 
son  to  doubt  that  the  same  labour  would 
ed  with  the  same  success.  There  are  qua] 
products  of  nature  yet  undiscovered,  anc 
tions  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It 
of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  somethi 
added  by  his  industry  to  the  hereditary  a 
knowledge  and  happiness.  To  add  mu4 
deed,  be  the  lot  of  few^  but  to  add  somet 
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f  little^  every  one  may  hope ;  alid  of  every  honest 
letvonrj  it  is  certain^  that>  however  unsuccessful^ 
villbeat  last  rewarded. 
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KcHtieprata  novo  vere  decentia 

Mtiaiis  caSda  dUpoHat  vapor  , 

And  fobfdto  cum  medhit  dies  ;— 

Utfidgor  teneris  gtd  radiat  genis 

Momado  ngdhir,  mtUagve  noti  diet 

Formoti  qtUium  covporia  abttuHt, 

ILtt  at  jirma  Jugcu,     Qyi»  $apiau  bono 

On^idat  fragiaf  skmxca. 

Kot  faster  in  the  sumoier's  ray. 

Hie  spring's  frail  beauty  fedes  away, 

Tban  anguish  and  decay  consume 

The  smiling  virgin's  rosy  bloom. 

Some  beauty's  snatch'd  each  day,  each  hour ; 

For  beauty  is  a  fleeUng  flower : 

Then  how  can  wisdom  e'er  confide 

In  beauty's  momentary  pride  ?  zlfiunston. 

<'  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

ITou  have  very  lately  observed,  that  in  the  nu- 
snms  subdivisions  of  the  world,  every  class  and 
ler  of  mankind  have  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own ; 
\  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleasure  from  events 
lich  pass  unheeded  before  other  eyes;  but  can 
iroely  oomniunicate  our  perceptions  to  minds  pre- 
enpied  by  different  objects,  any  more  than  the  de- 
;Kt  of  wcU-disposed  colours  or  harmonious  sounds 
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can  be  imparted  to  such  as  want  the  senses  d 
ing,  or  of  sight. 

^^  I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  jostnest 
remark^  and  have^  on  so  many  occasions^  disc 
with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  upon  ca 
of  which  she  thinks  hersdf  not  in  danger^  a 
dolence  listens  to  complaint  when  it  is  not  edu 
her  own  remembrance^  that  though  I  am  al 
lay  the  occurrences  of  my  life  before  you^  I  qi 
whether  you  will  condescend  to  peruse  my  mac 
or^  without  the  help  of  some  female  speculat 
able  to  understand  it. 

'^  I  was  born  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of 
I  had  my  regard  turned  wholly  upon  myself  i 
recollect  any  thing  earlier  than  praise  and  ai 
tion.  My  mother^  whose  feuse  had  luckily  ad^ 
her  to  a  condition  above  her  birth^  thought  no 
great  as  deformity.  She  had  not  the  power  c 
gining  any  other  defect  than  a  cloudy  complex 
disproportionate  features;  and  therefore  oc 
plated  me  as  an  assemblage  of  all  that  oonli 
envy  or  desire^  and  predict^^  with  triumphant 
ness^  the  extent  of  my  conquests^  and  the  nun 
my  slaves. 

^*  She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  acq 
ance  before  me^  but  to  remark  how  much  th 
below  my  perfection ;  how  one  would  have  hac 
face  but  that  her  eyes  were  without  lustre ;  Ik 
other  struck  the  sight  at  a  distance^  but  want 
hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer  view ;  another  difl 
an  elegant  shape  with  a  brown  skin;  some  ha 
fingers^  and  others  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 

"  As  she  expected  no  happiness  nor  aavantfl 
from  beauty^  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty  i 
of  her  care ;  and  her  maternal  kindness  was 
exercised  in  contrivances  to  protect  me  from  fi 
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ddeat  that  miffht  iehce  me  with  a  scar^  or  stain 
me  with  a  fredde :  she  never  thought  me  sufficiently 
ihaded  from  the  8iin>  or  screened  from  the  jfire.     She 
iru  severe  or  indulgent  with  no  other  intention  than 
the  preservatian  of  my  form ;  she  excused  me  from 
mA,  letst  I  should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head^  or 
btrden  my  finger  with  a  needle ;  she  snatcned  away 
nrjr  book,  "because  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood 
hi  made  her  eyes  red  with  reading  by  a  candle ;  but 
die  would  scarcely  suffer  me  to  eat^  lest  I  should 
ipoil  my  shape,  nor  to  walk,  lest  I  ^ould  swell  my 
ande  with  a  sprain.  At  night,  I  was  accurately  sur- 
veyed from  head  to  foot,  lest  I  should  have  sunered 
ay  diminution  of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of 
&e  day ;  and  was  never  permitted  to  sleep,  till  I  had 
]ined  through  the  cosmetic  discipline,  part  of  which 
mi  a  r^olar  lustration  performed  with  bean-flower 
vater,  and  May-dews ;  my  hair  was  perfruned  with 
turiety  of  unguents,  by  some  of  which  it  was  to  be 
Sickened,  and  by  others  to  be  curled.  The  softness 
tf  my  hands  was  secured  by  medicated  gloves,  and 
Hj  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my 
'  Mher,  of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples  and  clear  dis- 
colofations. 

"  I  was  always  called  up  early,  because  the  morn- 
ing air  gives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks ;  but  I  was 
placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's  chamber,  be- 
eause  the  neck  is  easily  tanned  by  the  rising  sun.  I 
iras  then  dressed  with  a  thousand  precautions,  and 
again  heard  my  own  praises,  and  triumphed  in  the 
compliments  and  prognostications  of  all  that  ap- 
pOEuched  me. 

"  My  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed  with 
an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as  not  to  think 
•ome  cultivation  necessary  to  their  completion.  She 
took  care  that  I  should  want  none  of  the  accomplish- 
ments included  in  female  education,  or  considered 
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necessary  in  fashionable  life.  I  was  looked  1 
my  ninth  year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  d 
master's  ball^  and  Mr.  Ariet  used  to  repx 
other  scholars  with  my  performances  on  toe 
chord.  At  twelve^  I  was  remarkable  for  pla} 
cards  with  great  elegance  of  manner^  and  at 
of  judgement. 

''  At  last  the  time  came  when  my  mother  t 
me  perfect  in  my  exercises^  and  qualified  to  < 
in  the  open  worlds  those  accomplishments  wh 
yet  only  been  discovered  in  select  parties^  or 
tic  assemblies.  Preparations  were  therefon 
for  my  appearance  on  a  public  nighty  which  i 
sidered  as  the  most  important  and  critical  o 
of  my  life.  She  cannot  be  charged  with  neg 
any  means  of  recommendation^  or  leaving  an; 
to  chance  which  prudence  could  ascertain, 
ornament  was  tried  in  every  position^  every 
was  consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dress>  { 
mantua-makers  were  harassed  with  directio 
alterations. 

''  At  last  the  night  arrived  from  which  my 
life  was  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  dressed  and  s 
to  conquer^  with  a  heart  beating  like  that  of 
knight-errant  at  his  first  sally.  Scholars  ha' 
me  of  a  Spartan  matron^  who^  when  she  am 
son  for  battle^  bade  him  bring  back  his  shielc 
brought  upon  it.  My  venerable  parent  dismifl 
to  a  field,  in  her  opinion  of  equal  glory,  with  i 
maud  to  show  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and 
return  without  a  lover. 

"  I  went,  and  was  received  like  other  pleasi 
velties  with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Every  ma 
valued  himself  upon  the  graces  of  his  person^ 
elegance  of  his  address,  crowded  about  me,  ai 
and  splendour  contended  for  my  notice.  I  yi 
lightfuUy  fatigued  with  incessant  civilities^ 
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were  made  more  plensiiig  by  the  apparent  envy  of 
those  whom  my  presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and  re- 
tumed  with  an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth 
to  my  utmost  wishes^  and  from  this  time  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  beauty^  was  followed  by  gazers  in  the 
Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  day^  imitated 
by  aH  who  endeavoured  to  rise  into  fashion^  and  cen- 
nied  by  those  whom  age  or  disappointment  forced 
to  retire. 

"  My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the  hopes 
of  Meing  my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with  all  the  exu- 
berance of  finery ;  and  when  I  represented  to  her 
thst  a  fortune  might  be  expected  proportionate  to 
nj  appearance,  told  me  that  she  shoidd  scorn  the 
vntiie  who  could  inquire  after  the  fortune  of  a  girl 
Ett  me.  She  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  victories, 
tad  tone  would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who 
■ig^t  deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for 

"  My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I  had 
Brother  care  than  that  of  determining  to  whom  I 
■braid  seem  to  give  the  preference.   But  having  been 
tedUy  and  industriously  instructed  to  preserve  my 
Wt  frmn  any  impressions  which  might  hinder  me 
fitxm  consulting  my  interest,  I  acted  with  less  embar- 
'tement,  because  my  choice  was  regulated  by  prin- 
ciples more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  ap* 
probation.     When  I  had  singled  out  one  from  the 
fest  as  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  I  proceeded 
^  my  measures  by  the  rules  of  art;  and  yet  when 
the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was  spent,  generally 
^bmid  a  sudden  declension  of  my  influence;  I  felt  in 
Myself  the  want  of  some  power  to  diversify  amuse- 
ment and  enliven  conversation,  and  could  not  but 
Suspect  that  my  mind  failed  in  performing  the  pro- 
itiises  of  my  face.     This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed 
^  one  of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia  with  less 
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beauty  and  fortune  than  mine^  because  he  thouf^ 
a. wife  ousht  to  have  qualities  which  might  miki 
her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was  past.  •  • 

''  The  vanity  of  my  mother  would  not  suffer  liff 
to  discover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  formed 
by  her  instructions,  and  had  all  the  exoeUenoe  whiife 
she  herself  could  boast.  She  told  me  that  notkiag 
so  much  hindered  the  advancement  of  wcnnen  « 
literature  and  wit,  which  generally  frightened  awsr 
those  that  could  make  the  best  setUements,  and 
drew  about  them  a  needy  tribe  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, that  filled  their  heads  with  wild  notions  of 
content,  and  contemplation,  and  virtuous  obscuritjt 
She,  therefore,  enjoined  me  to  improve  my  minu^ 
step  with  a  new  French  dancing-master,  and  wiife 
the  event  of  the  next  birth-night. 

*'  I  had  now  almost  completed  my  nineteoith 
year :  if  my  charms  had  lost  any  of  their  softno^p 
It  was  more  than  compensated  by  additional  dignity; 
and  if  the  attractions  of  innocence  were  impaired^ 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  arts  of  allurement 
I  was  therefore  preparing  for  a  new  attack,  withont 
any  abatement  of  my  confidence,  when  in  the  midit 
of  my  hopes  and  schemes  I  was  seized  by  that  dread* 
ful  malady  which  has  so  often  put  a  sudden  end  ts 
the  tyranny  of  beauty.  I  recovered  my  health  aftff 
a  long  confinement ;  but  when  I  looked  again  oft 
that  face  which  had  been  often  flushed  with  traai* 
port  at  its  own  reflection,  and  saw  all  that  I  w 
learned  to  value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  aft* 
prove,  all  that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praise^^ 
irrecoverably  destroyed,  I  sunk  at  once  into  mdai^ 
choly  and  despondence.  My  pain  was  not  mosh 
consoled  or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  gris"** 
that  I  had  not  lost  my  life  together  with  my  bean9> 
and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  woman  o* 
vested  of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which  tluw 
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aired  her  oould  desire  to  save  her  from  the 

ATUig  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  pe* 
om  which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I  shall 
de  it  in  another  letter^  if  by  publishing  this 
aw  any  r^;ard  for  the  correspondence  of^ 

"  8IK,  &c. 

"  VICTORIA." 
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— JVitif  accede  deispie, 
Ei  eokfiHces;  muerosjvge,    Sidera  ccdo 
Ut  dUkmt^  etjlamma  mcai,  sic  utile  recto. 


LUCAK. 


sun  follow  where  auspicious  fktes  invite : 
[Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight, 
Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite, 
Ilian  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

F.  LEWIS. 

B  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which,  amidst 
inmerable  varieties  of  inclination  that  nature 
ident  have  scattered  in  the  world,  we  iind 
r  numbers  concurring  than  in  the  wish  for 
;  a  wish  indeed  so  prevalent,  that  it  may  be 
ered  as  universal  and  transcendental,  as  the 
in  which  all  other  desires  are  included,  and  of 
the  various  purposes  which  actuate  mankind, 
ly  subordinate  species  and  different  modiiica- 

alth  is  the  general  centre  of  inclination,  the 
x>  whidi  all  minds  preserve  an  invariable  ten- 
.  XVII.  h  h 
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dencj,  and  from  which  they  aftewards  diverge  in 
numberless  directions.  Whatever  is  the  remote  cr 
ultimate  design^  the  immediate  care  is  to  be  ridi; 
and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  intend  finally  to  M* 
quiesce^  we  seldom  consider  it  as  attainable  batlif 
tne  means  of  money.  Of  wealthy  therefore^  all  vnft< 
nimously  confess  the  value^  nor  is  there  any  db* 
agreement  but  about  the  use. 

No  desire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not  W" 
sist  to  gratify.  He  that  places  his  happinen  ni 
splendid  equipage  or  numerous  dependants,  i&  i^'  j! 
fined  praise  or  popular  acclamations^  in  the  accannh  -^ 
lation  of  curiosities^  or  the  revels  of  luxury^  inspkiH  j 
did  edifices  or  wide  plantations^  must  still  either  If 
birth  or  acquisition  possess  riches.  They  may  b 
considered  as  the  elemental  principles  of  pleanin^ 
which  may  be  combined  with  endless  diversity;  « 
the  essential  and  necessary  substance^  of  which  oa^ 
the  form  is  left  to  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it  il 
not  wonderful  that  almost  every  mind  nas  been  fB« 
ployed  in  endeavours  to  acquire  them ;  that  nmhi- 
tuaes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  fanushed 
with  accommodations,  and  which  therefore  manlnBi 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reward.  i 

It  had  indeed  been  nappy,  if  this  predominant  if-  r 
petite  had  operated  only  in  concurrence  with  virtoi^ .  * 
by  influencing  none  but  those  who  were  xesiaut^  ^ 
deserve  what  they  were  eager  to  possess,  and  hil 
abilities  to  improve  their  own  fortunes  by  OQntiibBt' 
ing  to  the  ease  or  happiness  of  others.  To  Ihew  i 
riches  and  to  have  merit  would  then  have  been  tfa  r 
same,  and  success  might  reasonably  have  been  coi*  f 
sidered  as  a  proof  of  excellence.  S 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  of  m^B  jg 
keep  a  stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attiiiH  -' 
ment.  Many  envy  and  desire  wealthy  who  can  iicfcr 
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tenre  it  by  hcHiest  industry  or  useful  knowledge. 
by  therenire  turn  their  eyes  about  to  extimiuc 
M  other  methods  can  be  ^ound  of  gaining  that 
iidh  noDOj  however  impotent  or  worthless^  will  be 
ttent  to  want« 

h,  little  inquiry  will  discover  that  there  are  nearer 
JB  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies  of  art,  or 
the  steeps  of  labour;  what  A^dsdum  and  virtue 
loely  receive  at  the  close  of  life^  as  the  recom- 
lae  of  long  toil  and  repeated  efforts^  is  brought 
Mn  the  reach  of  subtilty  and  dishonesty  by  more 
leditioas  and  compendious  measures :  the  wealth 
credulity  is  an  open  prey  to  fiedsehood ;  and  tlic 
■eBfliona  of  ignorance  and  imbecility  are  easily 
len  away  by  the  conveyances  of  secret  artifice^  or 
Rd  by  the  gripe  of  unresisted  violence, 
[t  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover^  that  riches  al- 
Y%  procure  protection  for  themselves^  that  they 
die  the  eyes  of  inquiry^  divert  the  celerity  of  pur- 
t,  or  appease  the  ferocity  of  vengeance.  When 
f  man  is  incontestably  known  to  have  large  pos- 
dnns^  very  few  think  it  requisite  to  inquire  by 
ist  practices  they  were  obtained ;  the  resentment 
mankind  rages  only  against  the  struggles  of  feeble 
1  timorous  corruption,  but  when  it  has  surmount- 
the  first  opposition,  it  is  afterwards  supported  by 
nmr^  and  animated  by  applause. 
The  prospect  of  gaining  speedily  what  is  ardently 
Bred>  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  by  every  ac- 
nion  of  advantage  an  addition  of  security,  have  so 
r  prevailed  upon  the  passions  of  mankind,  that  the 
ace  of  life  is  destr(wed  by  a  general  and  incessant 
rnggle  for  riches.  It  is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old 
ligrammatist,  that  ^  to  have  it  is  to  be  in  fear,  and 
'  want  it  is  to  be  in  sorrow.*  There  is  no  coiidi- 
on  which  is  not  disquieted  either  with  the  care  of 
uning  or  of  keeping  money ;  and  the  race  of  man 
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may  be  divided  in  a  political  estimate  between 
who  are  practising  miii4^  and  those  who  are 
ling  it. 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  of  the  wc 
will  be  found  that  all  confidence  is  lost  among 
kind^  that  no  man  ventures  to  act^  where  moo 
be  endangered^  upon  the  faith  of  another.  It 
possible  to  see  the  long  scrolls  in  which  ever 
tract  is  included^  with  all  their  appendages  o 
and  attestation^  without  wondering  at  the  dq 
of  those  beings,  who  must  be  restrained  froa 
lation  of  promise  by  such  formal  and  puU 
dences>  and  precluded  from  equivocation  and  f 
fuge  by  such  punctilious  minuteness.  Amc 
the  satires  to  which  folly  and  wickedness  hav< 
occasion,  none  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond 
tlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may 
tained,  the  greater  part  are  at  the  first  view  i 
cileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue ;  some  are 
flagitious,  and  practised  not  only  in  neglect, 
defiance  of  faith  and  justice;  and  the  rest 
every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious  tendend 
so  beset  with  perpetual  temptations,  that  vei 
even  of  those  who  are  not  yet  abandoned,  a 
to  preserve  their  innocence,  or  can  produce  an 
claim  to  pardon  than  that  they  have  deviate 
the  right  less  than  others,  and  have  sooner  an 
diligently  endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  gold 
of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger  1 
truded  on  mankind,  is  the  community  of  posse 
strife  and  fraud  were  totally  excluded,  anc 
turbulent  passion  was  stifled  by  plenty  and  a 
Such  were  indeed  happy  times,  but  such  tin 
return  no  more.  Community  of  possession  n 
dude  spontaneity  of  production ;  for  what  is 
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ihy  labour  will  be  of  right  the  property  of  him  by 
iioge  labour  it  is  gained.  And  while  a  rightful 
aim  to  pleasure  or  to  affluence  must  be  procured 
ther  by  slow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard^  there 
Ql  always  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  im- 
ttienoe  incite  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
odsj  wbo  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  culti- 
iting  the  tree^  and  to  share  the  advantages  of  vic- 
rjr  without  partaking  the  danger  of  the  battle. 
in  later  ages^  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to  which 
rtne  is  exposed  while  the  mind  continues  open  to 
le  influence  of  riches^  has  determined  many  to  vows 
perpetual  poverty ;  they  have  suppressed  desire  by 
itting  off  the  possibility  of  gratification^  and  sc- 
ired  their  peace  by  destroying  the  enemy  whom 
ley  had  no  hope  of  reducing  to  quiet  subjection. 
at  by  debarring  themselves  from  evil>  they  have 
adnded  many  opportunities  of  good ;  they  have  too 
lien  sunk  into  inactivity  and  uselessness;  and 
loogh  they  have  forborne  to  injure  society,  have 
ot  rally  paid  their  contributions  to  its  happiness. 
While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  conveni- 
vee,  and  so  much  more  easily  obtained  by  crimes 
han  virtues^  the  mind  can  only  be  secured  from 
ielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of  covetousness,  by 
ihe  preponderation  of  unchangeable  and  eternal  mo- 
dret.  Gold  will  turn  the  intellectual  balance,  when 
vdghed  only  against  reputation ;  but  will  be  light 
sod  ineffectual  when  the  opposite  scale  is  charged 
^rith  justice^  veracity^  and  piety. 


ll3 
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No.  132.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  22, 1761. 


-^DocSesimUandis 
TwrpUnu  acpravis  omnet  sumus^ 

juy.sAT.xhr.4(L 

The  mind  of  mortals,  in  perverseness  strong* 
Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wrong. 


<t 


TO  THB  RAMBLER. 


''MR.  RAMBLER, 

**  I  WAS  bred  a  scholar,  and  after  the  usual  oonn 
of  education,  found  it  necessary  to  employ,  ftr  A 
support  of  life,  that  learning  which  I  had  almost  d 
hausted  my  little  fortune  in  acquiring.  The  hioi 
tive  professions  drew  my  regard  with  equal  atbte 
tion ;  each  presented  ideas  which  excited  my  cmi* 
sity,  and  each  imposed  duties  which  terrified  mf  4 
prehension. 

'^  There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  toil 
terest  than  desultory  application  and  unlimited  is 
quiry,  by  which  the  desires  are  held  in  a  parpetw 
equipoise,  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between  dimnfl 
purposes  without  determination.  I  had  boob* 
every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I  divided  BJ 
time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed.  I  often  qM>) 
the  first  hours  of  the  day,  in  considering  to  iri»^ 
study  I  should  devote  the  rest ;  and  at  last  oaiA 
ed  up  any  author  that  lay  upon  the  table,  or,  p^ 
haps,  fled  to  a  coflTee-house  for  deliverance  from  ^ 
anxiety  of  irresolution,  and  the  gloominess  of  M*^ 
tude. 
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18  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
I  was  roosea  from  my  literar}'  slumber  by 
(T,  whose  importunity  obliged  me  to  pacify 
1  so  large  a  sum^  that  what  remained  was 
ident  to  support  me  more  than  eight  months. 
rou  will  not  reproach  me  with  avarice  or 
«9  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  now  thought  my- 
inger  of  distress^  and  obliged  to  endeavour 
18  certain  competence, 
have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who  have 
price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer,  and, 
the  least  interruption  of  their  tranquillity, 
nent  of  their  expenses,  taken  out  one  piece 
other,  till  there  was  no  more  remaining, 
as  not  bom  to  such  dignity  of  imprudence, 
saltation  above  the  cares  and  necessities  of 
therefore,  immediately  engaged  my  friends 
ire  me  a  little  employment,  which  might 
ree  from  the  dread  ot  poverty,  and  afford 
to  plan  out  some  final  scheme  of  lasting  ad« 

friends  were  struck  with  honest  solicitude, 
lediately  promised  their  endeavours  for  my 
on.  They  did  not  suffer  their  kindness  to 
by  delay,  but  prosecuted  their  inquiries 
h  success,  that  in  less  than  a  month  I  was 
d  with  variety  of  offers  and  contrariety  of 

8. 

id^  however,  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  con« 
a:  and,  therefore,  soon  resolved  to  accept 
i  of  instructing  a  young  nobleman  in  the 
his  fieither :  I  went  to  the  seat  at  which  the 
hen  happened  to  reside,  was  received  mth 
liteness,  and  invited  to  enter  immediately  on 
ge.  The  terms  offered  were  such  as  I  should 
f  have  accepted,  though  my  fortune  had  al-- 
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lowed  me  greater  liberty  of  choice :  the  respect  with 
which  I  was  treated  flattered  my  vanity ;  and,  pel-  ? 
haps^  the  splendour  of  the  apartments^  and  the  loxnij  } 
of  the  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their  influenefr  J 
I  immediately  complied  with  the  proposals^  and  n-  r 
ceived  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

'^  Hs^ving  no  desire  to  gam  more  than  I  ahonU 
truly  deserve,  I  very  diligently  prosecuted  mj  na-. 
dertaking,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovenittbi 
my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  apprehenSHBi 
and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not  mucn  doubt  thrt 
my  care  would,  in  time,  produce  a  wise  and  mefid 
counsellor  to  the  state,  though  my  labours  were  some*  i^ 
what  obstructed  by  want  of  authority,  and  the  ne-  f| 
cessity  of  complying  with  the  freaks  of  n^ligenM^ 
and  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  lucky  moment  d 
voluntary  attention.  To  a  man  whose  imagimrtiffl 
was  filled  with  the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  tt 
whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the  commai 
amusements  insipid  and  contemptible,  it  was  Hflt 
very  easy  to  suppress  his  indignation,  when  he  Wf 
himself  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  his  lecture,  fiv  i& 
opportunity  to  catch  an  insect,  and  found  his  in* 
structions  debarred  from  access  to  the  intellectoil 
faculties,  by  the  memory  of  a  childish  frolic,  or  the 
desire  of  a  new  plaything. 

"  Those  vexations  would  have  recurred  less  fie* 


quently,  had  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at 
time  tnat  he  shoiild  be  excused  n'om  a  task  as  a  n" 
ward  for  some  petty  compliance,  and  withhoUiog 
him  from  his  book  at  another,  to  gratify  herself  if 
her  \'isitants  with  his  vivacity,  shown  him  that  eray 
thing  was  more  pleasing  and  more  important  tbiB 
knowledge,  and  that  study  was  to  be  endured  nthtt 
than  chosen,  and  was  only  the  business  of  those  hoan 
which  pleasure  left  vacant,  or  discipline  usurpedi 
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ifoAt  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender 

these  frequent  avocations;  but  wai  an- 
lat  rank  and  fortune  might  reasonably  hope 

indulgence;  that  the  retardation  of  my 
vgress  would  not  be  imputed  to  any  negli- 
Inability  of  mine ;  and  that  with  the  suc- 
h  satisfied  every  body  else,  I  might  surely 
j^self.  I  had  now  done  my  duty,  and  with- 
remonstrances,  continued  to  inculcate  my 
nrhenever  they  could  be  heard,  gained  every 
influence,  and  found  that,  by  degrees,  my 
sgan  to  feel  the  quick  impulses  of  curiosity, 
onest  ardour  of  studious  ambition. 
ength  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in 

llie  lady  had  too  much  fondness  for  her 
e  five  months  without  him,  and  too  high  an 
f  his  wit  and  learning  tQ  refuse  her  vanitv 
ication  of  exhibiting  him  to  the  public.  1 
ited  against  too  early  an  acquaintance  with 
[  company ;  but  with  a  soft  contempt  of  my 
!  and  pedantry,  she  said  that  he  had  been 
onfined  too  long  to  solitary  study,  and  it 
time  to  show  him  the  world ;  nothing  was 
rand  of  meanness  than  bashful  timidity ; 
jom  and  elegant  assurance  were  only  to  be 
T  mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  intercourse 
ngers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  splen- 
iblies ;  and  she  had  more  than  once  ob- 
!iat  his  forwardness  and  complaisance  began 

him,  that  he  was  silent  when  he  had  not 
g  of  consequence  to  say,  blushed  whenever 
med  to  find  himself  mistaken,  and  hung 
;  head  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  with- 
readiness  of  reply  and  activity  of  officious- 
arkable  in  young  gentlemen  that  are  bred  in 

in  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again 
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thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the  eoady 
and  in  four  days  were  placed  in  the  gayest  andmort 
magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My  pupil^  who  hid 
for  several  years  lived  at  a  remote  seat^  was  imsi»* 
diately  dazzled  with  a  thousand  beams  of  novd^ 
and  show.  His  imagination  was  filled  with  thepc»* 
petual  tumidt  of  pleasure  that  passed  before  iia^ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  allure  nim  from  the  win- 
dow, or  to  overpower  by  any  charm  of  eloquence  tha 
rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  sounds  which  edioed  fron 
the  doors  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  three  dap  lui 
attention,  which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed 
by  a  rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  equipped  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  which,  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  plain  dress,  he  could  not  at  first  sur- 
vey without  ecstasy. 

*'  The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally  imh 
tified ;  every  hour  of  every  day  brought  more  inti- 
mate or  more  distant  acquaintances  to  the  door;  and 
my  pupil  was  indiscriminately  introduced  to  all,  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  change  of  fiaces,  and  be 
rid  with  speed  of  his  rustic  difiidence.  He  soon  en- 
deared himself  to  his  mother  by  the  speedy  acquisi- 
tion or  recovery  of  her  darling  qualities :  his  ey ei 
sparkle  at  a  numerous  assembly,  and  his  heart  dances 
at  the  mention  of  a  ball.  He  has  at  once  caught  the 
infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  test  of  prin- 
ciples or  actions  than  the  quality  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  He  begins  sdready  to  look  down 
on  me  mth  superiority,  and  submits  to  one  short  les- 
son in  a  week,  as  an  act  of  condescension  rather  than 
obedience ;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  iaVt^ 
pcrly  qualified  who  cannot  speak  French ;  and  haT- 
ing  formerly  learned  a  few  familiar  phrases  from  his 
sister's  governess,  he  is  every  day  soliciting  his  mam- 
ma to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that  he  may 
grow  polite  by  his  conversation.     I  am  not  yet  in- 
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d,  but  find  myself  likely  to  become  soon  «i  su-^ 
0008  encumbrance^  fur  iny  scholar  has  iiou'  no 
fijT  science^  or  for  virtue ;  and  the  lady  ycster- 
ledared  bim  so  much  the  ^Eivourite  of  every  com* 
>that  she  was  afraid  he  would  not  have  aii  hour 
le  day  to  dance  and  fence. 

''  I  am,  &c. 

"  EUMATHES." 
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Magna  q%ddem  $acm  qua  dot  pnecepta  libeUis 
VktrixfortufUE  tapientia,    ZHamus  autem 
Sot  fUOjuefiluxSf  qtdferre  incommoda  vita, 
NeejocUarejugum  vUddidicere  magistrd, 

Juy.  SAT.  xiii.  19. 

Let  Stoics  ethics'  haughty  rules  advance 

To  combat  fortune  and  to  conquer  chance ; 

fet  happy  those,  though  not  so  leamM  are  thought, 

VHiom  life  instructs,  who  by  experience  taught, 

Por  new  to  come  from  past  misfortunes  look, 

^or  shake  the  yoke,  which  galls  the  nK)re  'tis  shook. 

CREECH. 

^^  TO  THE  RAlfBLER. 


SIB^ 

ou  have  shown,  by  the  publication  of  my  letter 
yon  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  wholly  un- 
iy  of  the  notice  of  a  philosopher :  I  shall  thero- 
oontinue  my  narrative  without  any  apology  for 
oportance  wnich  you  have  dignified,  or  for  inac- 
ioes  which  yon  are  to  correct. 
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*^  When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  ii 
ger,  and  as  much  of  my  strength  was  reoorei 
enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  a  coach^ 
placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village^  to 
my  mother  dismissed  me  with  a  faint  embraec 
ing  repeated  her  command  not  to  expose  my  fi 
soon  to  the  sun  or  wind^  and  told  me^  that  wit 
I  might  perhaps  become  tolerable  again.  The 
pect  of  being  tolerable  had  very  little  power  1 
vate  the  imagination  of  one  who  had  so  long  be 
customed  to  praise  and  ecstasy ;  but  it  was 
satisfaction  to  be  separated  from  my  mothei 
was  incessantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed 
ty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without  the  wl 
condolence  or  the  growl  of  anger.  She  often 
dered  over  my  face,  as  travellers  over  the  ruii 
celebrated  city,  to  note  every  place  which  hai 
been  remarkable  for  a  happy  feature.  She  t 
scended  to  visit  my  retirement,  but  always  1 
more  melancholy ;  for  after  a  thousand  trifUi 
quiries  about  my  diet,  and  a  minute  examinal 
my  looks,  she  generally  concluded  with  a  sigl 
I  shoidd  never  more  be  fit  to  be  seen. 

"  At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  honu 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition ; 
was  imprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  criminal, 
appearance  would  disgrace  my  i&iends,  and  coni 
ed  to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty.  Every  e 
ment  which  the  officiousness  of  folly  could  com 
cate,  or  the  credulity  of  ignorance  admit,  wai 
upon  me.  Sometimes  I  was  covered  with  emol 
bv  which  it  was  expected  that  all  the  scars  wo 
filled,  and  my  cheeks  plumped  up  to  their  f 
smoothness ;  and  sometimes  I  was  punished  wi 
tificial  excoriations,  in  hopes  of  gaining  new  i 
with  a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic  science  was  ezj 
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id  upon  me ;  but  who  can  repair  the  ruins  of  na- 
nre  1  My  mother  was  forced  to  give  me  rest  at  last^ 
ud  abandon  me  to  the  fiite  of  a  fiillen  toasts  whose 
ortune  she  considered  as  a  hopeless  game^  no  longer 
mrtiby  of  solicitude  or  attention. 

"  liie  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has  never 
hoaght  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence  tlian  beauty^ 
ad  whom  the  sudden  blast  of  disease  wrinkles  in  her 
iloom^  is  indeed  sufficiently  calamitous.  She  is  at 
noe  deprived  of  all  that  eave  her  eminence  or  power; 
i  all  that  elated  her  pride^  or  animated  her  activity ; 
lU  that  filled  her  days  with  pleasure,  and  her  nights 
vith  hope  ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present  hour, 
V  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.  It  is  per- 
ispt  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  attention  has 
seen  divided  by  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  who  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  others  much  of 
lib  happiness,  to  image  to  himself  such  helpless  des- 
titution^ such  dismal  inanity.  Every  object  of  pleas- 
ing contemplation  is  at  once  snatclied  away,  and  the 
tool  finds  every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or  filled 
only  with  the  memory  of  joys  that  can  return  no  more. 
All  is  gloomy  privation,  or  impotent  desire ;  the  £ei- 
culties  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency,  or  the 
powers  of  pleasure  mutiny  for  employment. 

"  I  was  so  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for  my- 
idf,  that  I  was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  venture 
abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driven  by  hunger 
from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with  all  the  humility  of 
dittrace  into  assemblies  where  I  had  lately  sparkled 
wiUi  gaiety,  and  towered  with  triumph.  I  was  not 
wholly  without  hope,  that  dejection  had  misrepre- 
tentea  me  to  myself,  and  that  the  remains  of  my 
fiirmer  face  might  yet  have  some  attraction  and  in- 
fluence :  but  the  first  circle  of  visits  convinced  me, 
tliat  my  reign  was  at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death 
Were  no  longer  in  my  hands ;  that  I  was  no  more  to 

VOli.  XVII.  M  M 
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practise  the  glance  of  command  or  the  frown  of  pw- 
hibition ;  to  receive  the  tribute  of  sighs  and  praiMl^ 
or  to  be  soothed  with  the  gentle  murmurs  ot  am^ 
rous  timidity.     My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  tai 
my  proposals  were  unregarded;  the  narrowness rf  [ 
my  knowledge^  a^d  the  meanness  of  my  sentimenti^  j 
were  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes  were  no  longBr  ■ 
engaged  against  the  judgement ;  and  it  was  obserfedf  j 
by  those  who  had  formerly  been  charmed  with  nj  ■ 
vivacious  loquacity,  that  my  understanding  was  ian 
paired  as  well  as  my  face^  and  that  I  was  no  longtf 
qualified  to  fill  a  place  in  any  company  but  a  paitjr 
at  cards.  ! 

^^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the  mial 
sinks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.    I^  who  had  long 
considered  all  who  approached  me  as  vassals,  oob- 
demned  to  regulate  their  pleasures  l)y  my  eyes,  and  : 
harass  their  inventions  for  my  entertainment,  was  ift' 
less  than  three  weeks  reducea  to  receive  a  ticket  with.  \ 
professions  of  obligation ;  to  catch  with  eagerness  it 
a  compliment ;  and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxiousnM 
of  dependence,  lest  any  little  civility  that  was  psii  ■ 
me  should  pass  unacknowledged. 

^'  Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not  thJ 
pleasing  when  compared  with  vows  and  adoratioi^ 
yet  it  was  far  more  supportable  than  the  insolence  rf  ! 
my  own  sex.     For  the  first  ten  months  after  my  »■  ' 
turn  into  the  world,  I  never  entered  a  single  hom*  ■ 
in  which  the  memory  of  my  do^vnfall  was  not  revived 
Atone  place,  I  was  congratulated  on  my  escape wiA 
life  ;  at  another,  I  heard  the  benefits  of  early  inocu- 
lation ;  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  teroit 
that  I  am  not  without  my  charms ;    others  hate 
whispered  at  my  entrance,   '  This  is  the  celebratw 
beauty.'     One  told  me  of  a  wash  that  would  smootfc, 
the  skin ;  and  another  offered  me  her  chair  that  I' 
might  not  front  the  light.     Some  soothed  me  vrii' 
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FBtioii  that  none  can  tell  how  soon  my  case 
sr  own;  and  some  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
irith  monmful  tenderness^  formal  condo^ 
.  consolatory  blandishments. 
was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the  stra* 
well-bred  malignity;  yet  insolence  was 
aUe  than  solitude,  and  I  therefore  persist- 
I  my  time  at  the  doors  of  my  acquaintance^ 
ratifying  them  with  any  appearance  of  re- 
yr  depression.     I  expected  that  their  ex- 
roold  in  time  vapour  away  ;  that  the  joy 
periority  would  end  with  its  novelty  ;  ancl 
old  be  suffered  to  glide  along  in  my  pre- 
unong  the  nameless  multitude,  whom  na- 
*  intended  to  excite  envy  or  adminition, 
1  to  delight  the  eye  or  inflame  the  heart. 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I 
cperienoe.  But  when  1  was  no  longer  agi* 
le  perpetual  ardour  of  resistance  and  effort 
ranee,  I  found  more  sensibly  the  want  of 
rtainments  which  had  formerly  delighted 
ay  rose  upon  me  without  an  engagement, 
ming  closed  in  its  natural  gloom,  without 
^  me  to  a  concert  or  a  ball.   None  had  any 
I  amusements  for  me,  and  I  had  no  power 
myself.     Idleness  exposed  me  to  melan- 
life  began  to  languisn  in  motionless  in- 

r  and  shame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was  not 
any  struggles  that  I  prevailed  on  myself 
my  uneasiness  to  Euphemia,  the  only 
had  never  pained  me  with  comfort  or  with 
last  laid  my  calamities  before  her,  ratlier 
heart  than  receive  assistance,  '  We  must 
,'  said  she,  'my  Victoria,  those  evils  which 
1  by  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we 
jive  the  power  of  hurting  us.     Of  your 
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calamity^  a  small  part  is  the  infliction  of  H 
the  rest  is  little  more  than  the  corrosion  of  id 
content.  You  have  lost  that  which  may  indeed 
times  contribute  to  happiness^  but  to  which ! 
ness  is  by  no  means  inseparably  annexed, 
have  lost  what  the  greater  number  of  the  humi 
never  have  possessed ;  what  those  on  whom  il 
stowed  for  the  most  part  possess  in  vain ;  anc 
you^  while  it  was  yours^  knew  not  how  to  use 
have  only  lost  early  what  the  laws  of  nature 
you  to  keep  long^  and  have  lost  it  while  youi 
IS  yet  flexible^  and  while  you  have  time  to  sub 
more  valuable  and  more  durable  excellencies, 
sider  yourself^  my  Victoria^  as  a  being  bom  to 
to  reason^  and  to  act ;  rise  at  once  from  your 
of  melancholy  to  wisdom  and  to  piety ;  you  wi 
that  there  are  other  charms  than  those  of  b 
and  other  joys  than  the  praise  of  fools.'" 

'^  I  am  siR^  8u 

"  VICTOR] 
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Qutf  sctf,  ah  adjidarU  kodiemcB  crastina  sumnue 
Tempora  J)i  sujyeri ! 

HOB*  CAR.  iv.  7. 17. 

Who  knows  if  Heaven,  with  ever-bounteous  power, 
Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  present  hour  ? 

FRANCIS. 

*  8AT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberating  on 
^Mch,  among  the  various  subjects  that  occurred  t6 
tty  imagination,  I  should  bestow  the  paper  of  to-day. 
After  a  short  effort  of  meditation  by  which  nothing 
^  determined,  I  grew  every  moment  more  irreso* 
*te,  my  ideas  vrandered  from  the  first  intention,  and 
^Wither  wished  to  think,  than  thought  upon  any  set- 
^  subject ;  till  at  last  I  was  awakened  from  this 
^■^8111  of  study  by  a  summons  from  the  press  :  the 
"^e  was  come  for  which  I  had  been  thus  negligently 
Pjirposing  to  provide,  and,  however  dubious  or  slug-« 
>  I  was  now  necessitated  to  write. 
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Thougb  to  a  writer  whose  design  is  so  oomprehea- 
sive  and  miscellaneous^  that  he  may  accommodate 
himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene  of  life>  or  nsw 
of  nature^  it  is  no  great  aggravation  of  his  task  to-be 
el>liged  to  a  sudden  composition ;  yet  I  could  not  fiir* 
bear  to  reproach  myself  for  having  so  long  negleotel 
what  was  unavoidably  to  be  done^  and  of  which  eraj 
moment's  idleness  increased  the  difficulty.  Therewo^ 
however^  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I^  who  hid 
only  trifled  till  diligence  was  necessary^  nd^t  itiU 
congratulate  myself  upon  my  superiority  to  iniiltH 
tudes^  who  have  trifled  till  diligence  is  vain ;  whoctf 
by  no  degree  of  activity  or  resolution  recover  the  op- 
portunities which  have  slipped  away ;  and  who  m 
condemned  by  their  own  carelessnesA  to  hopeLeas  Oh 
lamity  and  barren  sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  delay  what  vt 
know  cannot  be  finally  escaped^  is  one  of  the  genoal 
weaknesses^  which^  in  spite  of  the  instruction  of  ma* 
ralists,  and  the  remonstances  of  reason^  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  mind;  even  theyiAi 
most  steadily  withstand  it^  find  it^  if  not  the  moil 
violent^  the  most  pertinacious  of  their  passions^  alwqi 
renewing  its  attacks^  and^  though  often  vanquiabedi 
never  destroyed. 

It  is^  indeed^  natural  to  have  particular  regard  ti 
the  time  present^  and  to  be  most  solicitous  mt  M 
which  is  by  its  nearness  enabled  to  make  the  stroogBll 
impressions.  When^  therefore^  any  sharp  ptdn  iatvk 
suffered^  or  any  formidable  danger  to  be  incuxred^  tPt 
can  scarcely  exempt  ourselves  wholly  from  the  H* 
ducements  of  imagination;  we  readily  believe  thlt 
another  day  will  bring  some  support  or  sdwaStp 
which  we  now  want ;  and  are  easily  persuaded^tw 
the  moment  of  necessity^  which  we  desire  never  ti 
arrive^  is  at  a  great  distance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  knguished  away  in  thegloomof  aaxiBtf; 
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limed  in  collecting  resolution  which  the  n»t 
diBUpates ;  in  rorming  purposes  which  we 
hope  to  keep,  and  reconciling  ourselves  to 
oowardioe  by  excuses,  which,  while  we  admit 
e  know  to  be  absurd.  Our  firmness  is  by  the 
1  contemplation  of  misery  hourly  impaired ; 
bmission  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominion ; 
ily  waste  that  time  in  which  the  icvil  we  dread 
ive  been  sufiered  and  surmounted,  but  even 
rocrastination  produces  no  absolute  increase 
ifficnlties,  make  them  less  superable  to  our- 
j  habitual  terrors.  When  evils  cannot  be 
it  is  wiae  to  contract  the  interval  of  expeo- 
to  meet  the  mischiefs  which  will  overtake  us 
' ;  and  suffer  only  their  real  malignity  with- 
sonfiicts  of  doubt,  and  anguish  of  anticipation. 
1 18  &r  easier  than  to  suffer ;  yet  we  every 
he  progress  of  life  retarded  by  the  vis  inerticc, 
3  repugnance  to  motion,  and  find  multitudes 
;  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing  but  idle- 
ders  them  from  enjoying.  The  case  of  Tan- 
i  the  region  of  poetic  punishment,  was  some- 
be  piti^,  because  the  finiits  that  hung  about 
lea  from  his  hand;  but  what  tenderness  can 
led  by  those  who,  though  perhaps  they  suffer 
a  of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  their  hands  for 
p  own  relief? 

9  is  nothing  more  common  among  this  torpid 
ion  than  murmurs  and  complaints ;  murmurs 
dness  which  only  vacancy  and  suspicion  ex- 
9m  to  feel,  and  complaints  of  distresses  which 
their  o^vn  power  to  remove.  Laziness  is  com- 
isociated  with  timidity.  Either  fear  originally 
ta  endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of  success; 
requent  failure  of  irresolute  struggles,  and  the 
it  desire  of  avoiding  labour,  impress  by  degrees 
Rors  on  the  mind.  But  fear,  whether  natural 
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or  acquired^  when  once  it  has  full  possession  oft 
fancy^  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  visions  of  cal 
mity^  such  as,  if  they  are  not  dissipated  by  useful  a 
ployment,  will  soon  overcast  it  with  horrors^  amdii 
bitter  life  not  only  with  those  miseries  by  whidi  t 
earthly  beings  are  really  more  or  less  tormented^l) 
with  those  which  do  not  yet  exists  and  which  can  oi 
be  discerned  by  the  perspicacity  of  cowardice* 

Among  all  who  sacrifice  future  advantage  topnM 
inclination^  scarcely  any  gain  so  little  as  those  it 
suffer  themselves  to  freeze  in  idleness.  Others  ( 
corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more  or  less  pon 
to  gratify  the  passions ;  but  to  neglect  our  miti 
merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of  performing  them^al 
bour  which  is  always  punctudily  rewarded^  is  ran 
to  sink  under  weak  temptations.  Idleness  never  c 
secure  tranquillity ;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  oc 
science  will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  shiggii 
and^  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  himSn 
his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder  him  in 
sleep.  Those  moments  which  he  cannot  resohc 
make  useful  by  devoting  them  to  the  great  basiii 
of  his  being,  will  still  be  usurped  by  powers  that  v 
not  leave  them  to  his  disposal;  remorse  and  vezati 
will  seize  upon  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  wl 
he  is  so  desirous  to  appropriate. 

There  are  other  causes  of  inactivity  incident 
more  active  faculties  and  more  acute  discemmei 
He  to  whom  many  objects  of  pursuit  arise  at  the  on 
time,  will  frequently  hesitate  between  different  c 
sires,  till  a  rival  has  precluded  him,  or  change  1 
course  as  new  attractions  prevail,  and  harass  hims 
without  advancing.  He  who  sees  different  ways 
the  same  end,  will,  unless  he  watches  carefully  on 
his  own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attenti 
upon  the  comparison  of  probabilities  and  the  adjiu 
meut  of  expedients^  and  pause  in  the  choice  of  1 


D  tame  aoddent  intercepts  his  joorney.  He 
lenetratioiL  extends  to  remote  consequences, 
D^  whenever  he  applies  his  attention  to  any 
lisoovers  newprospects  of  advantage^  and  pos^ 
I  of  improYement,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
project  is  ripe  for  execution ;  but  will  super- 
!  OHitrivance  to  another^  endeavour  to  unite 
parposes  in  one  opcration^^^  multiply  compli- 
and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in  his 
BMe,  And  bewildered  in  the  perplexity  of  ra- 
lentioiiB.  He  that  resolves  to  unite  all  the 
of  ataatum  in  a  new  purchase,  must  waste 
1  roving  to  no  purpose  from  province  to  pro- 
He  tlut  hopes  in  the  same  house  to  obtain 
ivenienoe,  may  draw  plans  and  study  PaUa- 
will  never  lay  a  stone.  He  will  attempt  a 
m  some  important  subject,  and  amass  mate- 
unit  authors,  and  study  all  the  dependent 
iteral  parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude 
joalified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to 
perfection,  will  not  easily  be  content  with- 
ind  since  perfection  cannot  be  reached,  will 
(ypportunity  of  doing  well  in  the  vain  hope 
imable  excellence. 

irtainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the  pro- 
that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  nature  al- 
H^t  to  awaken  every  man  to  the  active  pro- 
of whatever  he  is  desirous  to  perform.  It  is 
t  no  diligence  can  ascertain  success ;  death 
roept  the  swiftest  career;  but  he  who  is  cut 
execution  of  an  honest  undertaking,  has  at 
honour  of  fsdling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought 
t,  though  he  missed  the  victory. 
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Ccehim,  non  animunh  mutantf-^ 

HOR.  KFI8T.  L  ]I.t7t 

Place  may  be  changed ;  but  who  can  change  hn  mhid? 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  aide,  or  obicffl 
any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  the  great  OOB" 
munity  of  the  world,  without  discovering  the  infliiiiiii 
of  example ;  and  admitting  with  new  oonvictioii  Ap 
observation  of  Aristotle,  that  man  is  an  imitatire  te- 
ing.  The  greater,  far  the  greater,  number  follow  fl» 
track  which  others  have  beaten,  without  any  cmioiitf 
after  new  discoveries,  or  ambition  of  trusting  thcB- 
;selves  to  their  own  conduct.  And,  of  those  who  Imk 
the  ranks  and  disorder  the  uniformity  of  the  maidv 
most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  deviation,  ul 
prefer  the  equal  and  steady  satisfaction  of  secnn^ 
before  the  frolics  of  caprice  and  the  honours  of  tft* 
yienture. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dangerous,  it  is  indeed flir 
4;ural  %o  repose  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear  hip" 
pens  to  predopiinate,  upon  the  authority  of  tkff 
whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wiser  than  <Np* 
selves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requisite  for  the  d** 
covery  of  abstruse  truth ;  and  of  those  few  some  nV^ 
leisure,  and  some  resolution.  But  it  is  not  so  eaqrtl 
find  the  reason  of  the  universal  submission  to  pt* 
cedent  where  every  man  might  safely  judge  fbrfiB" 
self;  where  no  irreparable  loss  can  be  hazarded,  IM^ 
any  mischief  of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vaiutf 
might  be  expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powifr 
ful  passions  are  not  awakened ;  the  mere  pleasnie* 
acknowledging  no  superior  might  produce  slight  sUH 
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luities^  or  the  hope  of  eaining  some  new  degree  of 
ppiness  awaken  uie  mind  to  invention  or  experi- 
ait 

If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription  could  be 
kolly  shaken  off^  and  the  imagination  left  to  act 
thoat  control^  on  what  occasion  should  it  be  ex- 
sted^  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  ?  Plea- 
t  of  which  the  essence  is  choice ;  which  compul- 
n  dissociates  firom  every  thing  to  which  nature  has 
ited  it;  and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but  its 
Dg  to  the  smiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  see  that  the 
aesy  as  well  as  the  reason,  are  r^ulated  bv  credu- 
';  and  that  most  will  feel,  or  say  that  they  feel, 
gmtifications  which  others  have  taught  them  to 


kt  this  time  of  universal  migration,  when  almost 
ly  one,  considerable  enough  to  attract  regard,  has 
iredj  or  is  preparing  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
tress  to  retire,  into  the  country;  when  nothing  is 
i)e  heard  but  the  hopes  of  speedy  departure,  or 
complaints  of  involuntary  delay ;  I  nave  often  been 
ipted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained, 
vhat  inconvenience  to  be  avoided,  by  this  stated 
ession?  Of  the  birds  of  passage,  some  follow  the 
imer,  and  some  the  winter,  because  they  live  upon 
tenance  which  only  summer  or  winter  can  supply ; 
:  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  rovers  it  is  much 
der  to  assign  the  reason,  because  they  do  not  ap- 
or  either  to  find  or  seek  any  thing  which  is  not 
lally  afforded  by  the  town  and  country. 
[  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitives  may  have 
irdof  men  whose  continual  wisli  was  for  the  quiet 
retirement,  who  watched  every  opportunity  to 
al  away  from  observation,  to  forsake  the  crowd, 
d  ddight  themselves  with  the  society  of  solitude, 
lere  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  writer  who  has  not  cele- 
Ated  the  happiness  of  rur^  privacy,  and  delighted 
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himself  and  his  reader  with  the  melody  of  birds^  the 
whisper  of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets ;  nor 
any  man  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatness 
of  exploits,  that  has  not  left  behind  him  some  memo- 
rials of  lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from  the 
imitation  of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble.  Those 
who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  tumult  and 
hurry,  and  hasted  with  so  much  eagerness  to  the  lei- 
sure of  retreat,  were  either  men  overwhelmed  with 
the  pressure  of  difficult  employments,  harassed  with 
importunities,  and  distracted  with  multiplicity;  or 
men  wholly  engrossed  by  speculative  sciences,  idto 
having  no  other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach, 
found  their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  com- 
merce of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  disjointed  by 
frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  might  reasonably 
fly  to  that  ease  and  convenience  which  their  conditioti 
aUowed  them  to  find  only  in  the  country.  The  states- 
man who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
public,  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  remainder  in  his 
own  power.  The  general,  ruffled  with  dangers,  we*, 
ried  with  labours,  and  stunned  with  acclamations, 
^adly  snatched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of  Pro- 
vidence were  not  always  before  him.  The  reasoner 
could  adjust  his  systems  only  where  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  objects. 

Such  examples  of  solitude  very  few  of  those  who 
are  now  hastening  from  the  town  have  any  preten- 
sions to  plead  in  their  own  justification,  smce  they 
cannot  pretend  either  weariness  of  labour,  or  desire 
of  knowledge.  They  purpose  nothing  more  than  to 
quit  one  scene  of  idleness  for  another,  and,  after  hav- 
ing trifled  in  public,  to  sleep  in  secrecy.  The  ut- 
most that  they  can  hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of 
ridiculousness  to  obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  bar* 
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ewer  witnesses  to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is 
iffidently  important  to  be  disturbed  in  his  pur-^ 
but  spends  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own 
ation,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental  fiei- 
s  enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment  or 
8^  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades  and 
is.  As  bravery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply^  insig* 
ocy  is  always  a  shelter. 

ere  are^  however^  pleasures  and  advantages  in  a 
dtoation^  which  are  not  confined  to  philosophers 
eroes.  The  freshness  of  the  air>  the  verdure  of 
oodsj  the  paint  of  the  meadows^  and  the  uncx- 
id  variety  which  summer  scatters  upon  the 
may  easily  give  delight  to  an  unlearned  spec- 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  who  looks  "with 
ire  on  the  colours  oi  a  flower  should  study  the 
pies  of  vc^tation^  or  that  the  Plolemaic 
Jopemicao  system  diould  be  compared  before 
^t  of  the  sun  can  gladden^  or  its  warmth  in- 
te.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratification ; 
[flton  justly  observes^  that  to  him  who  has  been 
pent  up  in  cities  no  rural  object  can  be  pre- 
I,  which  will  not  delight  or  refresh  some  of  his 
• 

;  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by  the 
T  part  of  those  who  waste  their  summer  m  the 
ry.  Should  any  man  pursue  his  acquaintances 
ir  retreats^  he  would  find  few  of  them  listening 
ilomel,  loitering  in  woods^  or  plucking  daisies^ 
ng  the  healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching 
sntle  coruscations  of  declining  day.  Some  >vill 
covered  at  a  window  by  the  road  side,  rejoicing 
a  new  doud  of  dust  gathers  towards  them,  as 
I  approach  of  a  momentary  supply  of  conversa- 
ana  a  short  relief  of  the  tediousuess  of  unideal 
cy.  Others  are  placed  in  the  adjacent  villages, 
J  they  look  only  upon  houses  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
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year,  with  no  change  of  objects  but  what  aremovet 
any  new  street  in  London  might  have  given  then 
The  same  set  of  acquaintances  still  settle  together^ia 
the  form  of  life  is  not  otherwise  diversified  thui  1 
doing  the  same  things  in  a  different  place.  TIm 
pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usual  form,  they  freqoei 
the  walks  in  the  morning,  they  deal  cards  at  iu|^ 
they  attend  to  the  same  tattle,  and  dance  with  tl 
same  partners ;  nor  can  they  at  their  return  to  du 
former  habitation  congratiuate  themselves  on  ii 
other  advantage,  than  that  they  have  passed  tk 
time  like  others  of  the  same  rank ;  and  have  the  ntt 
right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  t 
country,  of  happiness  which  they  never  vii,  I 
beauty  which  tney  never  r^arded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainmentiiy  i 
to  subsist  upon  its  own  stock,  is  not  the  pnmgili 
of  every  mind.  There  are  indeed  understandmgl 
fertile  and  comprehensive,  that  they  can  always  • 
reflection  with  new  supplies,  and  suffer  nothing  fti 
the  preclusi(m  of  adventitious  amusements ;  as  li 
cities  have  within  their  own  walls  enclosed  gni 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  seige.  1 
others  live  only  from  day  to  day,  and  must  be  Ci 
stantly  enabled,  by  foreign  supplies,  to  keep  oat  t 
encroachments  of  languor  and  stupidity.  Such  en 
not  indeed  be  blamed  for  hovering  within  resA 
their  usual  pleasure,  more  than  any  other  aninul  i 
not  quitting  its  native  element,  were  not  their  Isa 
ties  contracted  by  their  own  fault.  But  let  noCtki 
who  go  into  the  country,  merely  because  they  4 
not  be  left  alone  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nata 
or  their  qualifications  for  solitude;  nor  pretend tfc 
they  receive  instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  fro 
the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they  leave  taaM 
and  nmse  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reflSOB  ' 
themselves. 
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HOM» 

Wlio  diref  think  one  thing,  and  another  teO, 
My  bout  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell. 

roFC 

B  regBod.  which  they  whose  abilities  are  employed 
the  works  of  imagination  claim  from  the  rest  of 
addnd,  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  their  influ- 
oe  en  futurity.  Bank  may  be  conferred  by  princes, 
1  wealth  bequeathed  by  misers  or  by  robbers ;  but 
{  honours  of  a  lasting  name,  and  the  veneration  of 
tent  ages,  onlythe  sons  of  learning  have  the  power 
iiestawing.  While,  therefore,  it  continues  one  of 
I  chaiacteristics  of  rational  nature  to  decline  obli- 
B,  authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  iu  the 
zdi  after  happiness,  nor  become  contemptible  but 
their  own  fault. 

Fhe  man  who  considers  himself  as  constituted  the 
onste  judge  of  disputable  characters,  and  intrusted 
b  the  distribution  of  the  last  terrestrial  rewards 
merit,  ought  to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  the 
^port  of  his  integrity,  and  resolve  to  discharge  an 
iee  of  such  dignity  with  the  most  vigilant  caution 
1  scrupulous  justice.  To  deliver  examples  to  pos- 
ity,  and  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  future  times,  is 
u^ht  or  trivial  undertaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
nmit  more  atrocious  treason  against  the  great  re- 
Uic  of  humanity,  than  by  fals^ying  its  records  and 
UBgaiding  its  decrees. 
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To  scatter  praise  or  blame  without  n^ard  to  jnatioe, 
is  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  good  and  cTil.  Maoj 
have  no  other  test  of  actions  than  general  opinioii ; 
and  all  are  so  iar  influenced  by  a  sense  of  reputatioo^ 
that  they  are  often  restrained  by  fear  of  reproach,  and 
ezdted  by  hope  of  honour,  when  other  prindples 
have  lost  their  power ;  nor  can  any  species  of  pros- 
titution promote  general  depravity  more  than  that 
which  destroys  the  force  of  praise,  by  showing  that 
it  may  be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and  idudi, 
by  setting  free  the  active  and  ambitions  firooi  the 
dread  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power,  and 
weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  greatnen  is 
Controlled* 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds;,  owes  its  value  onlf 
to  its  scardtv.  It  becomescheap  as  it  becomes  vat' 
gar,  and  will  no  longer  raise  edqpectation  or  animatr 
enterprise.  It  is  therefore  not  only  necessary  tint 
wickraness,  even  when  it  is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be 
denied  applause,  but  that  goodness  be  commended 
only  in  proportion  to  its  d^ree ;  and  that  the  gar- 
lands, due  to  the  great  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  be  not 
suflTered  to  £aide  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast 
onlv  petty  services  and  easy  virtues- 
Had  these  maxims  been  universally  received,  hour 
much  would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of  dedica- 
tion, the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of  modem  wit 
has  been  exhausted.  How  few  of  these  initial  pane- 
gyrics had  appeared,  if  the  authrar  had  been  obliged 
first  to  find  a  man  of  virtue,  then  to  distinguish  the 
distinct  species  and  degree  of  his  desert,  and  at  last 
to  pay  him  only  the  honours  which  he  might  justly 
daim.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  the  name  of  tb^ 
last  man  whom  chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and 

Sower,  to  obtain,  bv  the  intervention  of  some  of  his 
omestics,  the  privil^e  of  addressing  him,  or,  in  cob- 
fidencc  of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  ven- 
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ore  on  an  addfeM  without  any  previous  solicitation ; 
nd  after  having  heaped  upon  him  all  the  virtues  to 
Uddx  philoflophy  has  assigned  a  name^  inform  him 
sir  mnch  more  might  be  truly  said^  did  not  the  fear 
r  giving  pain  to  his  modesty  repress  the  raptures  of 
wder  and  the  seal  of  veneration. 
Nothing  has  so  much  d^raded  literature  from  its 
itonl  rank  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and  promis- 
Mnt  dedication ;  for  what  credit  can  he  expect  Avho 
wfewa  himself  the  hireling  of  vanity^  however  pro- 
ipte«  and  without  shame  or  scruple  celebrates  the 
vthleas^  d^nifies  the  mean^  and  gives  to  the  cor- 
ifk,  licentious^  and  oppressive,  the  ornaments  which 
i^t  only  to  add  grace  to  truth,  and  loveliness  to  in- 
■enoeP  Every  other  kind  of  adulteration,  however 
■iiieliil>  however  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than 
leaime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  iixing  the 
imp  of  literary  sanction  upon  the  dross  and  refuse 
fthe  world. 

Tet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with  the 
hole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps  the 
tBter  part>  ought  to  fisdl  upon  their  patrons.  If  he 
at  hires  a  bravo^  partakes  the  guilt  of  murder,  why 
loold  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope  to  be  exempted 
am  the  shame  of  feJsehood  ?  The  unhappy  dedicator 
■eldom  without  some  motives  whicn  obstruct, 
lOD^  not  destroy,  the  liberty  of  choice ;  he  is  op- 
icwed  by  miseries  which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  in- 
nned  by  ambition  which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But 
le  patron  has  no  incitements  equally  violent  ,*  he  can 
Jeewe  only  a  short  gratification,  with  which  nothing 
It  stupidity  could  dispose  him  to  be  pleased.  The 
ed  aatis&ction  which  praise  can  afford  is  by  repeat- 
ig  aloud  the  whispers  of  conscience,  and  by  showing 
(that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in 
TOi.  Every  other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent 
land,  satire  and  reproach ;  the  celebration  of  these 

VOL.  XVIII.  c 
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virtues  which  we  feel  ourselyes  to  want,  can  only 
impress  a  quicker  sense  of  our  defects,  and  showthit 
we  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the 
world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  how  much  fictun 
must  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our  character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indulgence; 
for  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  encomiast  hif 
been  much  encouraged  to  his  attempt.  Many  ahi^ 
less  author,  when  lus  book,  and  pernaps  his  dedior 
tion,  was  ready  for  the  press,  has  waited  long  beto 
any  one  would  pay  the  price  of  prostitution,  or  ooHf 
sent  to  hear  the  praises  destined  to  insure  hiis  name 
against  the  casualties  of  time ;  and  many  a  oompkist 
has  been  vented  against  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
neglect  of  genius,  when  either  parsimonious  prodeooe 
has  dedin^  expense,  or  honest  indignation  rejected 
falsehood.  But  if  at  last,  after  loi^  inquiry  andin- 
numerable  disappointments,  he  finda lord  willing t» 
hear  of  his  own  eloquence  and  taste,  a  statesman  d^ 
sirous  of  knowing  how  a  friendly  historian  will  repie- 
sent  his  conduct,  or  a  lady  dehghted  to  leave  to  die 
world  some  memorial  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  aA 
weakness  cannot  be  censured  as  an  instance  of  euv- 
mous  depravity.  The  wisest  man  may,  by  a  diluent 
solicitor,  be  surprised  in  the  hour  of  weakness,  and 
persuaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorate  hope,  wth 
the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and  aenil^ 
would  discover  rather  envy  than  justice.  Fraiie  tf 
the  tribute  of  merit,  and  he  that  has  inoontestibtf 
distinguished  himself  by  any  public  performanoeybtf 
a  right  to  all  the  honours  which  the  public  can  be- 
stow. To  men  thus  raised  above  the  rest  of  theooOH 
munity,  there  is  no  need  that  the  book  or  its  anther 
should  have  any  particular  relation :  that  the  patttft 
is  known  to  deserve  respect,  is  sufficient  to  visi^ 
catehim  that  pays  it.  To  the  same  regard  firam  I*^ 
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ihr  penons,  priTate  virtue^  and  less  conspicuous 
^dmce,  may  be  aometimes  entitled.  An  author 
•7  with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to  him 
whom  encouragement  it  was  undertaken^  or  by 
sw  liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  prosecute  it, 
1  he  may  justly  rejoice  in  his  own  fortitude  that 
ss  to  xeseue  merit  from  obscurity. 

Msnbus  etempSs  mdeor  te  daydere,  mitce 
Stjgo  aSqmd  notlris  de  moribui.'— 

Juv.  SAT.  xiv.  382. 

Unu  mudi  I  wiU  indulge  thee  for  thy  ease, 
Airi  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

DRTDXK. 

mow  not  whether  greater  relaxation  may  not  be 
Ulged,  and  whether  hope  as  well  as  gratitude  may 
\  nnUameably  produce  a  dedication :  but  let  the 
itff  who  poors  out  his  praises  only  to  propitiate 
ms,  or  attract  the  attention  of  greatness,  be  cau- 
u  lest  his  desire  betray  him  to  exuberant  eulc^es. 
s  are  naturally  more  apt  to  please  ourselves  with 
future  than  the  past,  and  while  we  luxuriate  in 
lectation,  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  purchase 
Bt  we  yet  rate  only  by  imagination,  at  a  higher 
«  than  experience  will  warrant. 
But  no  private  views,  or  personal  regard,  can  dis« 
ige  any  man  from  his  general  obligations  to  vir- 
ttid  to  truth.  It  may  happen  in  the  various  com- 
ations  of  life,  that  a  good  man  may  receive  favours 
n  one,  who,  notwithstanding  his  accidental  be« 
ieence,  cannot  be  justly  proposed  to  the  imitation 
others ;  and  whom,  therefore,  he  must  find  some 
ler  way  of  rewarding  than  by  public  celebrations. 
If-lovc  has,  indeed,  many  powers  of  seducement, 
t  it  surely  ought  not  to  exalt  any  individual  to 
aality  with  the  collective  body  of  mankind,  or  per- 
idemm  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  him  is  equiva- 

c2 
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lent  to  every  other  virtue.  Yet  man j  npon  false  piiiH 
ciplesof  gratitude  have  ventured  to  extol  wretelia^ 
wnom  all  but  their  dependents  numbered  among  tki 
reproaches  of  the  species;  and  whom  they  wooU 
likewise  have  beheld  with  the  same  soom  bad  tfa^ 
not  been  hired  to  dishonest  approbation. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praise  is  the  great  biMh 
ness  of  literature ;  but  praise  must  lose  its  inflwffifl^ 
by  unjust  or  negligent  distribution ;  and  he  that  ii*< 
pairs  its  value  may  be  charged  with  misappIicatMi 
of  the  power  that  genius  puts  into  his  hands,  and  with 
squandering  on  guilt  the  recompense  of  virtue^ 
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Dum  vUant  OulH  vitiOf  in  contraria  cwrrutU, 

BOft.  8AT.  ii  S.  2^ 

—Whilst  fools  one  vice  condemn. 
They  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. 


That  wonder  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  has  bees 
often  observed.  The  awful  stiOness  of  attentifli^ 
with  which  the  mind  is  overspread  at  the  first  viev 
of  an  unexpected  effect,  ceases  when  we  have  IdiQrt 
to  disentangle  complications  and  invest^ate  caoaeti 
Wonder  is  a  pause  of  reason,  a  sudden  cessation  rf 
the  mental  progress,  which  lasts  only  while  the  m* 
derstanding  is  fixed  upon  some  single  idea,  and  is  ft 
an  end  when  it  recovers  force  to  divide  the  dneeC 
into  its  parts,  or  mark  the  intermediate  gradatioiB 
from  the  first  agent  to  the  last  consequence. 
It  may  be  remarked  with  equal  truths  that  igB9" 
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tooe  18  often  the  efiect  of  wonder.  It  is  common 
« those  who  have  never  accustomed  themselves  to 
k  labour  of  inquiry^  nor  invigorated  their  confi* 
loKie  by  omquests  over  difficulty^  to  sleep  in  the 
^Nmy  quieacenoe  of  astonishment^  without  any  ef- 
«t  to  animate  inquiry  or  dispel  obscurity.  What 
hef  eannot  immediately  conceive^  they  consider  as 
N  high  to  be  reached^  or  too  extensive  to  be  com- 
nhended;  they  therefore  content  themselves  with 
Ik  gaae  of  fblly^  forbear  to  attempt  what  they  have 
•kopes  of  performing ;  and  resign  the  pleasure  of 
tkml  contemplation  to  more  pertinacious  study  or 
tte  active  fieumlties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanic  art^  many  are 
i  a  form  so  different  from  that  of  their  first  mate- 
Ug,  and  many  consist  of  parts  so  numerous^  and  so 
Qody  adapted  to  each  other^  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
'inr  them  without  amazement.  But  when  we  enter 
kahops  of  artificers^  observe  the  various  tools  by 
Aich  every  operation  is  fJEicilitated^  and  trace  the 
ngress  of  a  manu&cture  through  the  different 
iaclSj  that,  in  succession  to  each  other^  contribute 
fits  perfection^  we  soon  discover  that  every  single 
tta  has  an  easy  task,  and  that  the  extremes,  how- 
lr  remote^  of  natural  rudeness  and  artificial  ele- 
iBoe,  are  joined  by  a  regular  concatenation  of  ef- 
ttMf  of  which  every  one  is  introduced  by  that  which 
toedes  it^  and  equally  introduces  that  which  is  to 
Dow. 

The  same  is  the  state  of  intellectual  and  manual 
rftnnanoes.  Long  calculations  or  complex  dia- 
HDS  affiright  the  timorous  and  unexperienced  from 
leeond  view ;  but  if  we  have  skill  sufficient  to  ana- 
le  them  into  simple  principles,  it  will  be  discovered 
at  OUT  fear  vFas  groundless.  Divide  and  conquer^ 
a  principle  equally  just  in  science  as  in  policy* 
inplication  is  a  species  of  confederacy,  which,  while 

c3 
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it  continues  united^  bids  defiance  to  the  most  active 
and  vigorous  intellect ;  but  of  which  every  member 
is  separately  weak^  and  which  may^  tharefoire>  be 
quickly  subdued  if  it  can  once  be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  observed^ 
is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The  widest  ex- 
cursions of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  fligfhts  fre- 
quently repeated ;  the  most  lofty  febrics  of  scienoe 
are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  d  sib^ 
propositions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cause^  that  iai- 
patience  of  labour^  or  dread  of  miscarriage,  aeiiet 
those  who  are  most  distinguished  far  quickness  of 
apprehension ;  and  that  they  who  might  with  gseatest 
reason  pnnnise  themselves  victory  are  least  willing  to 
hazard  the  encounter.  This  dmdenoe,  where  the 
attention  is  not  laid  asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipated 
by  pleasures,  can  arise  only  from  confused  and  gene- 
ral views,  such  as  n^ligenoe  snatches  in  Imito,  cc 
from  the  disappointment  of  the  first  hopes  formed  by 
arrogance  without  reflection.  To  expect  that  tbe 
intricacies  of  science  will  be  pierced  by  a  careletf 
glance,  or  the  eminences  of  fame  ascended  without 
labour,  is  to  expect  a  peculiar  privil^e,  a  power  de- 
nied to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  to  suppose  that 
the  maze  is  inscrutable  to  diligence,  or  the  heights 
inaccessible  to  perseverance,  is  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  piich^iT)  the  mind  in  vo- 
luntary shackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  literature 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  disoovtf- 
ing  and  conquering  new  r^ons  of  the  intellectual 
world.  To  the  success  of  such  undertakings,  perhi^ 
some  degree  of  fortuitous  happiness  is  necessaryi 
which  no  man  can  promise  or  procure  to  himself ; 
and  therefore  doubt  and  irresolution  may  be  forgiven 
in  him  that  ventures  into  the  unexplored  abysses^ 
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rath,  and  attempts  to  find  his  way  through  the  finc- 
aitioas  of  uncertainty  and  the  conflicts  of  contra- 
KctHni.  Bnt  whsn  nothing  more  is  required^  than 
spnnme  a  path  already  b^ten^  and  to  trample  ob- 
tedes  whioi  others  have  demolished^  why  should 
Of  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
ingiBe  himielf  unequal  to  the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote  their 
im  to  study  would  at  once  believe  nothing  too  great 
kiheir  attainment,  and  consider  nothing  as  too  little 
kthdr  regard;  that  they  would  extend  their  no- 
tice alike  to  adenoe  and  to  ufe,  and  unite  some  know- 
l^ge  of  the  present  world  to  their  acquaintance  Avith 
^  aoea  and  remote  events. 

No&ing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to 
Mempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things 
lUch  are  known  to  all  but  themselves.  Those  who 
ave  been  taught  to  consider  the  institutions  of  the 
efaoola  aa  giving  the  last  perfection  to  human  abili- 
iei^  aie  surprised  to  see  men  wrinkled  with  study, 
et  wanting  to  be  instructed  in  the  minute  drcum- 
uee  of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily 
anaaction;  and  quickly  shake  off  their  reverence 
r  modes  of  education,  which  they  find  to  produce 
9  ability  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

'  Books,'  says  Bacon,  *  can  never  teach  the  use  of 
loks.'  The  student  must  learn  by  commerce  with 
lankind  to  reduce  his  speculations  to  practice,  and 
commodate  his  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to 
duilastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time 
I  academies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  ho- 
ours,  to  disregard  every  other  qualification,  and  to 
nagine  that  &ey  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay 
omage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them 
nr  instruction.  They  therefore  step  out  from  their 
dls  into  the  open  world,  with  all  the  confidence  of 


!'■■' 


dined  to  look  on  the  common  business  of  the  ^ 

and  the  unwillingness  ^vith  which  they  condesce 

T^-'  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  i 

lii^t^r  sophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider^  that  ti 

kl .;  amniration  is  excited  by  abtruse  researches  an 

fi.  mote  discoveries^  yet  pleasure  is  not  given  nor 

^['j  tion  conciliated^  but  by  softer  accomplishment! 

]i^  qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  abo 

He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  i 

only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge 

cient  to  make  them  curious^  must  lose  his  df 

unsocial  silence^  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  wi 

a  companion.     He  that  can  only  be  useful  on 

occasions^  may  die  without  exerting  his  abilitki 

stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vex 

which  fret  away  happiness^  and  which  nothing 

quired  to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  condui 

readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  i 
to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistanosj 
extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and  t 
officiousness;  and^  therefore^  no  one  shoold  th 
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hnvB  overpaid  by -gratitude.  An  elevated  geniuR 
npfoyed  in  little  things^  appears  to  use  the  simile  of 
Un^us^  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination^  he 
RButs  his  splendor^  but  retains  his  magnitude^  and 
fknet  more  though  he  dazzles  less. 
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Otatfibmlifieotf  wiecum  tibi  murdida  rura 
JlfiiehumUe9habUarecasas,etJigere  cervou 

VXXG.  KCL.  it  28. 

With  me  retire)  and  leave  the  pomp  of  courts 
For  humble  cottages  and  rural  sports. 


"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


"sib. 


'Trough  the  contempt  with  which  you  have  treated 
&e  umual  migrations  of  the  gay  and  busy  part  of 
■mkind,  is  justified  by  daily  observation,  since  most 
if  those  wholeave  the  town,  neither  vary  their  enter- 
limnents  nor  enlarge  their  notions;  yet  I  suppose 
ma  do  not  intend  to  represent  the  practice  itself  as 
idieolons,  or  to  declare  that  he  whose  condition  puts 
be  distribution  of  his  time  into  his  own  power,  may 
ot  properly  divide  it  between  the  town  and  country. 
"That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  displavs 
16  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and  supplies  the 
hiloiophical  mind  with  matter  for  admiration  and 
iquiiy,  never  was  denied ;  but  my  curiosity  is  very 
ttle  attracted  by  the  colour  of  a  flower,  the  anatomy 
r  on  insect,  or  the  structure  of  a  nest;  I  am  gene- 


cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  minute  ( 
tions  which  distinguish  one  from  another 
most  part  effaced,  the  peculiarities  »f  temp 
ni«m  are  gradually  worn  away  by  promisi 
verge ;  as  angular  bodies  and  uneven  surface 
points  and  asperities  by  freqaent  attrition  i 
another,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  unifi 
dity.  The  prevalence  of  fashion,  the  infln 
ample,  the  desire  of  applause,  and  the  dn 
sure,  obstruct  the  natinral  tendencies  of  the 
check  the  feacj  in  its  first  efforts  to  breali 
experiments  of  caprice. 

"  Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  ^ 
habits,  when  they  must  struck  with  th 
oppodtion  of  setUed  forms  ana  establisbe 
But  in  the  country  evenr  man  is  a  sepen 
dependent  being;  solitutle  flatters  irr^u] 
hopes  of  secrecy:  and  wealth,  removed  fTMi 
tincation  of  comparison  and  the  awe  of  equal 
into  contemptuous  confidence,  and  sets  1 
laughter  at  defiance;  the  impulses  of  natv 
restrained,  and  the  disposition  dares  to  i 
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lilt  may  be  tie  opiiiioii  of  those  who  are  skilled  in 
mpecltm  or  aidiitecture;  it  is  suiticient  that  he 
AM  no  kndlQrd  to  control  him^  and  that  none  has 
iBjri^t  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of  the 
■norspeiufa  liis  own  money  on  his  own  grounds. 

*|  For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 

■biectg  fer  rural  conversation.     Almost  every  man  is 

wuy  doing  something  which  produces  merriment, 

VWTj  or  resentment^  among  his  neighbours.    This 

^  exemption  from  restraint  leaves  every  anoma- 

wqulity  to  operate  in  its  fiiU  extent^  and  suffers 

wtttDnl  character  to  diffuse  itself  to  every  part  of 

^  Hepride^  which  under  the  check  of  public  ol>- 

^Bntiaa,  would  have  been  only  vented  among  ser- 

Wi  and  domestics^  becomes  in  a  countir  baronet  the 

Iment  of  a  province;  and  instead  of  terminating 

k  the  destruction  of  China  ware  and  glasses^  ruins 

tants^  dispossesses  cottagers^  and  harasses  villages 

lith  addons  of  trespass  and  bills  of  indictment. 

"It  frequently  happens  that  even  without  violent 
Mkms,  or  enormous  corruption,  the  freedom  and 
vdtf  of  a  rustic  life  produces  remarkable  particu- 
Inities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the  province  where 
I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady  eminent  for  wearing 
I  gown  always  of  the  same  cut  and  colour;  another 
m  ahftlfing  hands  with  those  that  visit  her;  and  a 
Urd  for  unshaken  resolution  never  to  let  tea  or  cof* 
ee  enter  her  house. 

"  But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this  place 
ftrds,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of  attention  as 
kt  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a  widow,  who  lost  her  husband  in 
Mr  thirtieth  year,  and  has  since  passed  her  time  at 
3ie  manor-house,  in  the  government  of  her  children, 
Bd  the  management  of  the  estate. 

"  Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen,  from  a  board- 
ing school  where  she  had  passed  her  time  like  other 
!«uig  ladies  in  needle«work^  with  a  few  intervals  of 
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dancing  and  reading.  When  she  became  a  biide,  she 
spent  one  winter  with  her  hnsband  in  town^  where 
having  no  idea  of  any  conversation  beyond  the  fbmiS' 
lities  of  a  visits  she  found  nothing  to  engage  her  pn- 
sions;  and  when  she  had  been  one  night  at  coort^  anl 
two  at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument^  the  Toml% 
and  the  Tower^  she  concluded  that  London  had  no* 
thing  more  to  show,  and  wondered  that  when  woma 
had  once  seen  the  world  they  could  not  be  otrntal 
to  stay  at  home.  She  therefore,  went  willingly  tothft 
ancient  seat,  and  for  some  years  studied  hoosewiftiy 
under  Mr.  Busy's  mother,  with  so  much  assidnityf' 
that  the  old  lady,  when  she  died,  bequeathed  her  ft 
caudle-cup,  a  soup-dish^  two  beakers^  and  a  chest  rf 
table-linen  spun  by  herself. 

"  Mr.  Busy  finmng  the  economical  qualitieB  of  Ub 
lady,  resignea  his  affitirs  wholly  into  her  hands,  inl' 
devoted  his  life  to  his  pointers  and  his  hounds.  B»' 
never  visited  his  estates,  but  to  destroy  the  partridgtf 
or  foxes;  and  often  committed  such  devastations  ia 
the  range  of  pleasure,  that  some  of  his  tenants  lefvmi 
to  hold  their  lands  at  the  usual  rent.  Their  laadhdly 
persuaded  them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreated  her  hus- 
band to  dismiss  his  dogs,  with  many  exact  calcnb- 
tions  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions,  and  con 
consumed  by  the  horses,  and  remonstrances  againsfc 
the  insolence  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  frauds  of  the 
groom.  The  huntsman  was  too  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness to  be  discarded;  and  he  had  still  continued  ts 
ravage  his  own  estate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and 
a  fever  by  shooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever 
was  followed  by  a  consumption,  which  in  a  feif 
months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

"  Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  fed 
either  joy  or  sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received  the 
compliments  and  consolations  of  her  neighbours  in  s 

k  room^  out  of  which  she  stole  privately  every  night 
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oming  to  see  the  cows  milked;  and  after  a  few 
edared  that  she  thought  a  widow  might  employ 
F  better  than  in  nursing  grief;  and  that^  for  her 
he  was  resolved  that  the  fortunes  of  her  children 
i  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect. 
be^  therefore^  immediately  applied  herself  to  the 
ifltion  of  abuses.  She  gave  away  the  dogs,  dis- 
d  the  servants  of  the  kennel  and  stable,  and 
le  horses  to  the  next  fair,  but  rated  at  so  high 
),  that  they  returned  unsold.  She  was  resolved 
e  nothing  idle  about  her,  and  ordered  them  to 
ployed  in  common  drudgery.  They  lost  their 
688  and  grace^  and  were  soon  purchased  at  half 
lue. 

be  soon  d^cumbeied  herself  £rom  her  weeds. 
it  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coarse  apron,  and  short 
lata,  and  has  turned  a  large  manor  into  a  form, 
eh  she  takes  the  management  wholly  upon  her- 
She  rises  before  the  sun  to  order  tie  horses  to 
;eer8.  and  sees  them  well  rubbed  down  at  their 
from  work;  she  attends  the  dairy  morning  and 
gy  and  watches  when  a  calf  foils  that  it  may 
rfkdly  nursed;  she  walks  out  among  the  sheep 
D^  counts  the  lambs,  and  observes  the  fences, 
^here  she  finds  a  gim,  stops  it  with  a  bush  till  it 
better  mended.  In  harvest  she  rides  afield  in 
iggon.  and  is  very  liberal  of  her  ale  from  a 
a  bottle.  At  her  leisure  hours  she  looks  goose 
drs  the  wool-room,  and  turns  the  cheese. 
Hien  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visitants  to  her 
she  entertains  them  with  prognostics  of  a  scar- 
l  wheat,  or  a  rot  among  the  sheep ;  and  always 
I  herself  privileged  to  dismiss  them,  when  sne 
ee  the  hogs  fed.  or  to  count  her  poultry  on  the 

he  only  things  neglected  about  her,  are  her  chil- 
whom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the  lowest 
4*  xyiii,  D 
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household  duties.  In  my  last  visit  ImetMisBBosjcv- 
rying  grains  to  a  sick  cow^  and  was  entertained  widl 
the  accomplishments  of  her  eldest  son^  a  youth  of  ndl 
early  maturity^  that  though  he  is  only  nzfteeo*  ikt    . 
can  trust  him  to  sell  com  in  the  market.  Heryomiger   ■, 
daughter^  who  is  eminent  for  her  beautyj  thoi^  '-"^ 
somewhat  tanned  in  making  hay^  was  busy  in  pooling  j 
out  ale  to  the  ploughmen^  that  every  cme  migat  kMf 
an  equal  share. 

"  I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  joaag  fc* 
mily^  doomed  by  the  absurd  prudence  of  th^  nuiUMr 
to  ignorance  and  meanness ;  but  when  I  reeomiiMndi 
ed  a  more  elegant  education^  was  answered,  that  tkn 
never  saw  bookish  or  finical  people  grow  lidit  aai 
that  she  was  good  for  nothing  herseu  till  she  kil 
forgotten  the  nicety  of  the  boarding-achooL 

"  I  ani>  yours,  &c* 

''  BUGOLOSi* 
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—  SU  quid  vis  simplex  duntaxai  et  unum. 

Let  every  piece  be  simple  and  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  flf  i 
tragedy,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other  0^ 
dies  of  regular  composition,  that  it  shoula  have  ab" 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  "  The  beginsii^* 
says  he,  "  is  that  which  has  nothing  neoesHurily  pn* 
vious,  but  to  which  that  which  fcfiows  ia  natiin% 
consequent ;  the  end^  on  the  contrary,  is  that  vHam 


dty,  or  at  least  according  to  the  common 
'  things,  succeeds  something  eise,  but  which 
Mthing  consequent  to  itself;  the  middle  is 
d  on  one  side  to  something  that  naturally 
ure,  and  on  the  other  to  something  that  na- 
allows  it." 

is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic^  for 
mtion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well^xm- 
bble.  It  must  begin^  where  it  may  be  made 
•le  without  introduction;  and  end^  where 
L  is  left  in  repose^  without  expectation  of 
ler  event.  The  intermediate  passages  must 
last  effect  to  the  first  cause^  by  a  regular 
oiken  concatenation ;  nothing  must  be  there- 
ffted  "vdiich  does  not  apparently  arise  £rom 
g  finregoing,  andproperly  make  way  for  some- 
it  succeeds  it. 

leoept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour  only 
)ect  to  great  and  essential  events^  and  cannot 
ded  in  the  same  force  to  minuter  circum- 
id  arbitrary  decorations^  which  yet  are  more 
I  they  contribute  more  to  the  main  design ; 
dways  a  proof  of  extensive  thought  and  ac- 
rcumspection^  to  promote  various  purposes 
me  act ;  and  the  idea  of  an  ornament  ad- 
though  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 
rer  purposes^  as  it  is  expressed  by  Milton, 
1  the  lofty  rhyme^"  must  acquaint  himself 
law  of  poetical  architecture,  and  take  care 
difice  be  solid  as  well  as  beautiful ;  that  no- 
od  single  or  independent,  so  as  that  it  may 
away  without  injuring  the  rest ;  but  that 
foundation  to  the  pinnacles  one  part  rest 
1  another. 

)^ular  and  consequential  distribution  is, 
unmon  authors,  i&equently  neglected ;  but 
«•  of  those,  whose  example  can  have  no  in* 

D  2 
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fluence^  may  be  safely  overlooked^  nor  is  it  of  n 
use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregarded  names  to 
mory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with  their  infiuny. 
if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius  can  embellish 
propriety^  and  whose  authority  can  make  error 
nerable^  his  works  are  the  proper  objects  of  cril 
inquisition.  To  expunge  raults  where  there  ar 
excellencies^  is  a  task  equally  useless  with  tha 
the  chymist^  who  employs  the  arts  of  separatioii 
refinement  upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  meti 
contained  to  reward  his  operations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been  < 
brated  as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author  of 
radise  Lost^  and  opposed  with  all  the  confideu 
triumph  to  the  dramatic  performances  of  otha 
tions.  It  contains  indeed  just  sentiments^  nw: 
of  wisdom^  and  oracles  of  piety^  and  many  pa« 
written  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  choral  poetij 
which  there  is  a  just  and  pleasing  mixture  ot 
neca's  moral  declamation  with  the  wild  enthuJ 
of  the  Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  d 
amination^  whether  a  performance  thus  iUumin 
with  genius^  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  f 
posed  according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aii 
telian  criticism;  and^  omittmg  at  present  alio 
considerations^  whether  it  exhibits  a  beginninj 
middle^  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and ; 
per^  opening  with  a  graceful  abruptness^  and  ] 
ceeding  naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of  fiicti 
cessary  to  be  known : 

Samson,    A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
lielieves  me  irom  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin*d  me.—' 
O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
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y  anangd?-* 

IS  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescribed, 
person  leptrate  to  God, 
a  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
d,  captired,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out  ? — 
have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
is  high  gift  of  strength,  committed  to  me, 
:  part  lodged,  how  nsily  bereft  me, 
the  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep^ 
ikly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

line  I,  &c. 

}uy  is  intermpted  by  a  choms  or  company 
ms  own  tribe^  who  condole  his  miseries^ 
his  iaiilt^  and  conclude  with  a  solemn  vin- 
r  divine  justice.  So  that  at  the  conclusion 
b  act  there  is  no  design  laid^  no  discovery 
*  any  disposition  formed  towards  the  suli- 
rent. 

lecond  act^  Manoah^  the  Neither  of  Samson^ 
seek  his  son^  and^  being  shown  him  by 
I,  breaks  out  into  lamentations  of  his  mi- 
oomparisons  of  his  present  with  his  former 
resenting  to  him  t£e  ignominy  which  his 
iffers  by  the  festival  this  day  celebrated  in 
Dagon^  to  whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his 

• 

• 

—  Thou  bear*st 
1,  and  more,  the  burthen  of  that  fkalt ; 
r  hast  thou  pud  and  sUll  art  paying 
gid  score.    A  worse  thing  yet  remains, 
ly  the  Fhitistines  a  pop*lar  feast 
dlebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  proclaim 
lomp  and  sacrifice,  and  pruses  loud 
fan,  as  their  God,  who  hath  deliver*d 
amson,  bound  and  bUnd  into  their  hands, 
)ut  of  thine,  who  slew*st  them  many  a  slain. 

line  430. 

i^  touched  with  this  reproach^  makes  a  reply 
enitential  and  pious^  which  his  father  con** 
he  effusion  of  prophetic  confidence: 

D  3 
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Samson*  —  God,  be  sure, 

Will  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provoked, 
But  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert . 
Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  recdve 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me.  Kne  4d5. 

Manoah,    With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee^  and  ttat 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God,  [vorii 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name.  line  478. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue^  as  it  might  tend  to  i 
animate  or  exasperate  Samson^  cannot^  I  think,  b0 
censured  as  wholly  superfluous ;  but  the  sucoeediiif 
dispute,  in  which  Samson  contends  te  die>  ai4 
which  his  iather  breaks  off,  that  he  may  go  to  solicit 
his  release,  is  only  valuable  for  its  own  beantH 
and  has  no  tendency  to  introduce  any  thing  tint 
follows  it.         , 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  rfDir 
lilah,  with  all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  alluremeBlfc 
This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  very  high  degree  A* 
gant  and  instructive,  from  which  she  retires,  flflff 
she  has  exhausted  her  persuasions,  and  is  no  DMA 
seen  nor  heard  of;  nor  has  her  visit  any  effect  but 
that  of  raising  the  character  of  Samson. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  d 
Grath,  whose  name  had  never  been  mentioned  be&n|p '  i 
and  who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  coming,  thsnti 
see  the  man  whose  strength  and  actions  are  so  loudlf 
celebrated : 

Harapha.  —  Much  I  have  heard 

Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  feats  perform*d 
Incredible  to  me ;  in  this  displeaseo. 
That  I  was  never  present  in  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Bach  other's  force  in  camp  of  listed  field : 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walked  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report,  line  lOe^  ' 
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I  challenges  him  to  the  combat ;  and^  after 
langc  of  reproaches^  elevated  by  repeated 
a  one  aide^  and  imbittered  by  contemptuous 
the  other,  Harapha  retires ;  we  then  hear 
ined  by  Samson  and  the  diorus,  that  no 
oe  gooa  or  bad  will  proceed  from  their  in« 


Iff.     He  wiU  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear, 

th  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 

ay  or  other  further  to  afflict  thee.  line  1250. 

DM.    He  must  allege  some  cause,  and  oi!LT\l  fight 

t  dare  mention,  lest  a  quesUon  rise^ 

r  he  durst  accept  th*ofier  or  not ; 

it  he  durst  not,  plain  enough  appeared.        line  1253. 

in  the  fifth  act,  appears  a  messenger  from 

membled  at  the  ^tival  of  Dii^n,  with  a 

by  which  Samson  is  required  to  come  and 

them  with  some  proof  of  his  strength. 

ifter  a  short  expostulation,  dismisses  him 

a  and  resolute  refusal ;  but  during  the  ab-* 

le  messenger,  having  a  while  defended  the 

of  his  conduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself 

a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters 

presages  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought 

his  agency,  under  the  direction  of  Provi- 


Km.     Be  of  good  courage ;  I  begin  to  feel 

9using  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 

lething  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 

'Mb  messenger  mil  go  along, 

;  to  do,  be  sure^  that  may  dishonour 

r,  or  strain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 

!  be  ought  of  presage  in  the  mind, 

y  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life 

le  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last.  line  1381* 
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While  Samson  is  conducted  off  by  the  messcBgeri 
his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  success  in  his  mK- 
citation^  upon  which  he  confers  with  the  chonu  till 
their  dialogue  is  interrupted^  first  by  a  shout  of  tA^ 
umpb^  and  afterwards  by  screams  of  horror  and  msajm. 
As  they  stand  deliberating  where  they  shall  be  secmv- 
a  man  who  had  bee9  present  at  the  show  enters^  ttft* 
relates  how  Samson^  having  prevailed  on  his  ffoi0 
to  suffer  him  to  lean  against  the  main  pillars  of  dw 
theatrical  edifice^  tore  down  the  roof  upon  the  spee*; 
tators  and  hims^: 

—  Those  two  massy  inllarsy 
With  horrible  convuluon,  to  and  fro» 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  th^  earner  and  drew         * 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder,  J 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath.  — ^ 
— -  Samson  with  these  immixt,  inevitably 
FuU'd  down  the  san^e  destruction  on  himarff. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regular  cai 
and  the  poem^  thererore^  has  a  beginning  and 
which  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disa]^ 
but  it  must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle^  since 
thing  passes  between  the  first  act  and  the  las^ 
either  hastens  or  delays  the  death  of  Samson- 
whole  drama^  if  its  superfluities  were  cat  off^ 
scarcely  fill  a  single  act ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy 
ignorance  has  admired^  and  bigotry  applauded* 
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—  Quis  tarn  lAtcSSfautor  inept^  est, 
Ut  mm  hoc/iUeatur,  — 

HOK.  SAT.  i.   10.  2. 

What  dotiog  bigot,  to  his  faults  so  blind, 
As  not  to  giant  me  this,  can  Miiton  find  ? 

18  onmncm,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  end  without 
luring  the  means.  Every  member  of  society  feels 
1  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes, 
>  learoe  any  d^ee  of  virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to 
me  an  inrormer  from  public  hatred.  The  learned 
id  has  always  admitted  the  usefulness  of  critical 

E'  'tions,  yet  he  that  attempts  to  show,  however 
y,  the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall 
^  irritate  his  adnurers,  and  incur  the  imputation 
nvy^  captiousness,  and  malignity. 
Titk  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  proceed 
auDune  the  sentiments  of  Milton's  tragedy,  which, 
1^  niuch  less  liable  to  censure  than  the  disposi- 

of  his  plan,  are,  like  those  of  other  ^vritcrs,  some^ 
n  exposed  to  just  exception  for  want  of  care,  or 
It  of  discernment. 

lentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they  consist 
:e  or  less  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of 

person  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  with  the 
68  of  the  composition  in  which  they  are  found,  or 
h  the  settled  and  unalterable  nature  of  things. 
U  is  common  among  the  tragic  poets  to  introduce 
or  persons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions  of  which 
2y  could  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge.  The  bar- 
nans  of  remote  or  newly  discovered  regions  often 
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display  their  skill  in  European  learning.  The  god  rf 
love  is  mentioned  in  Tamerlane  with  all  the  fiuni* 
liarity  of  a  Roman  epigrammatist;  and  a  late  wiitar 
has  put  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  into  the  mouth  of  a  Turkish  statesman^  wW 
lived  near  two  centuries  before  it  was  known  events 
philosophers  or  anatomists. 

Milton's  learnings  which  acquainted  him  with  dir . 
manners  of  the  ancient  eastern  naticms^  and  hiiia*- 
vention^  which  required  no  assistance  firam  the  co*^ 
mon  cant  of  poetry^  have  preserved  him  from  fineqnflii^ 
outrages  of  local  or  chronological  proprie^.  Yetli^ 
has  mentioned  Chalybean  steely  of  which  it  ii  bK 
very  likely  that  his  chorus  should  have  heui,  t 
has  made  Alp  the  general  name  of  a  monntaiiif  iB< 
region  where  the  Alps  could  scarcely  be  known: 

Or  medicinal  liquor  can  asswage^ 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

He  has  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Ciroe  and  theS* 
rens^  at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his  ooflofif 
with  Dalilah: 

—  I  know  thy  trains, 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils ; 
Thy  ^r  enchanted  cup,  and  waiiiling  charms 
No  more  on  me  have  power. 

But  the  finrossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  soleoui 
introduction  of  the  phoenix  in  the  last  scene;  wiom 
is  faulty^  not  only  as  it  is  incongruous  to  the  personage 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  as  it  is  so  evidently  coo- 
trary  to  reason  and  nature,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
mentioned,  but  as  a  fable,  in  any  serious  poem: 

—  Virtue  given  for  lost, 
Dcprest,  and  overtlirown,  as  seemed, 
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LOce  that  fdUwgottai  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embot8*d, 

Hut  no  neosd  knowg,  nor  third* 

And  ky  ere  while  a  hoiocau^t ; 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem*d 

Reyives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  nnactrre  deemed, 

And  though  her  body  die^  her  fiuooe  tunrives, 

A  Mcukr  bird,  ages  of  lives. 

Une  1697. 

OMtker  speciea  of  impropriety,  is  the  unsuitable- 
I  of  thougnts  to  the  general  character  of  the  poem. 

I  seriousness  and  solemnity  of  tragedy  necessarily 
Bti  all  pointed  or  epigrammatical  expressions,  all 
ate  oonoeits  and  opposition  of  ideas.  Samson's 
pUnt  is  therefore  too  elaborate  to  be  natural : 

Aa  in  the  land  of  daxlniess,  yet  in  light, 

To  Uvea  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  buried;  but  O  yet  more  miserable ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre^  a  moving  grave ; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial. 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs; 

II  aUusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with  which 
smpt  is  usually  associated,  are  doubtless  unsuit- 
to  a  species  of  composition  which  ought  to  be 
ys  awiulj  though  not  always  magnificent.  The 
xk,  therefore,  of  the  chorus  on  good  and  bad 
\,  seems  to  want  elevation : 

Manoalu  A  little  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 
(^or.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  or  bad  the  sooner ; 
For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits. 

line  15S6. 

lut  of  all  meanness,  that  has  least  to  plead  which 
roduoedby  mere  verbal  conceits,  which  depending 
f  mm  sounds, 'lose  their  existence  by  the  change 
syllable.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  diakgue : 
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CJior.  But  had  we  best  retire?  I  see  a  storm. 

Sams.  Fur  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 

Chor,  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 

Sams,  Be  less  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  are  past. 

Chor.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voices  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honeyed  words ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  strid^ 
The  giant  I&rapha.  — 

tme  1061. 

And  yet  more  despicable  are  the  lines  in  wUdj 
-Manoah's  paternal  kindness  is  commended  bj'di 
chorus : 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  thdr  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  alL  — 

Samson's  complaint  of  the  inconveniendes  of  i 
prisonment  is  not  wholly  without  verbal 

—  la  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air^  imprison*d  also,  close  and  damp. 

From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  desoend 
the  consideration  of  the  language^  which^  in  imittT' 
of  the  ancients^  is^  through  the  whole  dialogue 
markably  simple  and  unadorned^  seldom  hei^i 
by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures;  yet  sonu 
metaphors  find  admission^  even  where  their  oi 
ency  is  not  accurately  preserved.    Thus  Samson 
founds  loquacity  with  a  shipwreck : 


How  could  I  once  look  up^  or  heave  the  head. 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwrecked 
My  vessel,  trusted  to  me  from  above^ 
CJIoriously  rigg'd ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear. 
Fool,  have  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God, 
To  a  deceitful  woman.  — 


r, 


&i^I97* 


And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in*  ^ 
report : 
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'■  goneb  ancl  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
f  word%  by  adding  fud  to  the  tUme? 

Hne  1S50. 

enification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more 
ad  harmonioas  than  in  the  parts  allotted  to 
IB,  which  are  often  so  harsh  and  dissonant^ 
to  preserve^  whether  the  lines  end  with  or 
rhymes,  any  appearance  of  metrical  r^u- 

do  ray  eyes  misrepresent  ?  Can  this  be  he^ 

It  heroic,  that  renowned, 

sistible  Samson :  whom  unarm*d, 

strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  could  withstand. 

lo  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid? 

Hne  124,. 

I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Milton^ 
at^rity  requires  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
lis  excellencies^  though  they  will  not  easily 
vred  in  short  quotations^  because  they  con- 
e  justness  of  diffuse  reasonings^  or  in  the  con- 
nd  method  of  continued  dial(mies ;  this  play 
one  of  those  descriptions^  similes^  or  splendid 
^  with  which  other  tragedies  are  so  lavishly 

ime  passages  may  be  selected  which  seem  to 
Nirticular  notice^  either  as  containing  senti- 
passion^  representations  of  life^  precepts  of 
or  sallies  of  imagination.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ronger  representation  of  the  weariness  of  de- 
ry,  uian  in  the  words  of  Samson  to  his  father : 

—  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
f  hopes  all  flat;  nature  within  me  seems 
all  her  functions  weary  of  herself; 
f  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame ; 
id  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 


Une  594. 


nriii. 
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The  reply  of  Samson  to  the  flattering  Dalilaliirf'  _ 
fords  a  just  and  striking  description  of  l£e  stntagev  ^ 
and  allurements  of  feminine  hypocrisy : 

—  These  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  ihee»  ^         ^ 

To  break  all  faith^  all  vows,  deceive^  betray;  'i 

Then  as  repentant  to  submit,  beseech. 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feign*d  remori^ 
Confess  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change ; 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  far  urged  his  patience  bear^ 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail : 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  again  submits. 

When  Samson  has  refused  to  make  himself  a 
tacle  at  the  feast  of  Dagon^  he  first  justifies  his 
viour  to  the  chorus^  who  charge  him  with  ' 
served  the  Philistines^  by  a  very  just  distinGtioai 
then  destroys  the  common  excuse  of  cowardice 
servility^  which  always  confound  temptadon 
compulsion : 

Chor,  Yet  with  thy  strength  thou  servest  the  FhffiiliB& 
Sams,  Not  in  their  idol  worship^  but  by  labour 

Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 

Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 
Chor*  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts  defile  not 
Sams,  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sentence  hA 

But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon» 

Not  dragging  ?  the  Philistian  lords  command. 

Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them, 

I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 

God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer. 

Set  God  behind«— 

The  complaint  of  blindness  which  Semsoii  ptH* 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  is  equalfy  li* 
dressed  to  the  passions  and  the  fieuicy.  The  ennDat* 
tion  of  his  miseries  is  succeeded  by  a  very  jlkmitt 
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of  poetical  images^  and  concluded  by  such  cx- 
ilationa  and  wishes^  as  reason  too  often  submits 
imfrom  despair: 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  word 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  whs  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree? 

The  sun  to  me  is  dailc, 

And  nknt  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Ifid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself;  if  it  be  true^ 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  an  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  ft  tender  ball  as  th*  eye  confined, 

80  obvioua-and  so  easy  to  be  quench*d? 

And  not,  as  feeUng,  through  idl  parts  difiiised. 

That  she  may  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 

eb  are  the  &ults  and  such  the  beauties  of  Sam- 
igjomstes,  which  I  have  shown  with  no  other 
Me  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  true  criti- 
The  everlasting  verdure  of  Milton's  laurels  has 
og  to  fear  from  the  blasts  of  malignity ;  nor 
ny  attempt  produce  any  other  effect^  than  to 
^nen  theur  shoots  by  lopping  their  luxuriance. 
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HilarisqiLe,  tamen  cum  jtonderej  virtus, 

STAT. 

Greatness  with  ease  and  gay  severity. 

"  TO  THE  RAMBLEB. 
SIB, 

[«iTiciANS  have  long  observed,  that  the  greatest 
ts  may  be  often  traced  back  to  slender  causes. 

e2 


"v:-  {  acting  when  his  imagination  was  unoccupied^  ai 

C'  J  judgement  unsettled;  and  that  his  principles  ai 

^  tions  have  taken  their  colour  from  some  secret 

v!  ■  sion^  mingled  without  design  in  the  current  < 

.;\  •  ideas.     The  desires  that  predominate  in  our  h 

are  instilled  by  imperceptible  communications  i 
time  when  we  look  upon  the  various  scenes  i 
worlds  and  the  different  employments  of  men^ 
the  neutrality  of  inexperience ;  and  we  come 
from  the  nursery  of  the  school^  invariably  del 
to  the  pursuit  of  great  acquisitions  or  petty  ac 
plishments. 

''Such  was  the  impulse  by  which  I  haYC  been 
in  motion  from  my  earliest  years.  I  was  bom  1 
inheritance  which  gave  my  childhood  a  claim  to 
tinction  and  caresses^  and  was  accustomed  to 
applauses^  before  they  had  much  influence  oi 
thoughts.  The  first  praise  of  which  I  remember 
self  sensible  was  that  of  good-humour^  which^  y 
ther  I  deserved  it  or  not  when  it  was  bestowed^  I ! 
since  made  it  my  whole  business  to  propagate 
maintain. 

**  iVnaTi  T  xtraa  conf  f />  or*n/wtl    f  Via  fvoiofTr  nf  mxr  1 
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I  was  indeed  so  much  employed  in  adjusting 
sating  schemes  of  diversion^  that  I  had  no  lei<- 
r  my  tasks^  but  was  fumidied  with  exercises^ 
itmcted  in  my  lessons^  by  some  kind  patron 
lig^ier  classes.  My  master^  not  suspecting  my 
icyj  or  unwilling  to  detect  what  his  kindness 
lot  punish  nor  his  impartiality  excuse^  allowed 
iscape  with  a  slight  examination^  lauehed  at 
tness  of  my  ignorance  and  the  sprightlmess  of 
ordities^  and  could  not  forbear  to  show  that 
rded  me  with  such  tenderness^  as  genius  and 
^  can  seldom  excite. 

Dm  school  I  was  dismissed  to  the  university, 
[  soon  drew  upon  me  the  notice  of  the  younger 
a,  and  was  the  constant  partner  of  their  mom- 
Du  and  evening  compotations.  I  was  not, 
much  celebrated  for  literature,  but  was  looked 
I  indulgence  as  a  man  of  parts,  who  wanted 
;  but  the  dulness  of  a  scholar,  and  mieht  be« 
ninent  whenever  he  should  condescend  to  la- 
id attention.  My  tutor  a  while  reproached 
\k  negligence,  and  repressed  my  sallies  with 
lious  gravity ;  yet  having  natural  good-humour 

in  his  heart,  he  coiud  not  long  hold  out 
the  power  of  hilarity,  but  after  a  rew  months 
o  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplinarian  morose- 
oeived  me  with  smiles  after  an  elopement,  and 

might  not  betray  his  trust  to  his  fondness, 
Ltent  to  spare  my  diligence  by  increasing  his 

OB  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
msterity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idleness,  and 
era  from  their  studies,  till  the  happy  hour  ar- 
hen  I  was  sent  to  London.  I  soon  discovered 
m  to  be  the  proper  element  of  youth  and 
and  was  quickly  distinguished  as  a  wit  by  the 
a  species  of  beings  only  heard  of  at  the  uni<< 

£  3 
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versity^  whom  I  had  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  sp*  i 
proacl&ing^  than  I  devoted  all  my  ^eMSulties  to  the  tm-  ■ 
oition  of  pleasing  them.  » 

*^  A  wit^  Mr.  Rambler^  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  ii  ^ 
not  always  a  man,  who,  by  the  action  of  a  YigoRNH 
^mcy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge^  brings  dutnit 
ideas  unexpectedly  together^  who  by  some  pecnliir 
acuteness  discovers  resemblances  in  objects  dissunihr 
to  common  eyes^  or  by  mixing  heterogeneous  notion^ 
dazzles  the  attention  with  sudden  sdntillatiflns  d 
conceit.  A  lady's  wit  is  a  man  who  can  make  ladifll 
laughs  to  which^  however  easy  it  may  seem^  maBj 
gifts  of  nature^  and  attainments  of  art^  must  oflB- 
monly  concur.  He  that  hopes  to  be  conceived  tst 
wit  in  female  assemblies,  should  have  a  form  neitki 
so  amiable  as  to  strike  with  admiration^  nor  so  coutf 
as  to  raise  disgust,  with  an  understanding  too  hMn 
to  be  dreaded^  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised.  Hi 
other  parts  of  the  character  are  more  subject  to  variip 
tion ;  it  was  formerly  essential  to  a  wit^  that  halfUi 
back  should  be  covered  with  a  snowy  fleece^  and  att 
time  yet  more  remote^  no  man  was  a  wit  without 
his  boots.  In  the  days  of  the  Spectator  a  snufF-boK 
seems  to  have  been  indispensable;  but  in  my  time  a  i 
embroidered  coat  was  sufficient^  without  any  preetiB  1 
regulation  of  the  rest  of  his  dress.  i. 

*'  But  wigSj  and  boots^  and  snuff-boxes^  are  Tiii 
without  a  perpetual  resolution  to  be  merry^andwkl 
can  always  find  supplies  of  mirth !  Juvenal^  indeei 
in  his  comparison  of  the  two  opposite  philosophenip 
wonders  only  whence  an  unexhausted  fountain  of 
tears  could  be  discharged ;  but  had  Juvenal,  with  iD 
his  spirit,  undertaken  my  province^  he  would  hsM 
found  constant  gaiety  equally  difficult  to  be  support- 
ed. Consider,  Mr.  Kambler^  and  compasionate  tbe 
condition  of  a  man,  wlio  has  taught  every  oompsAf  t 
to  expect  from  him  a  continual  feast  of  laughter^  a& 
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rmitted  stream  of  jocularity.  The  task  of  every 
lave  has  an  end.  The  rower  in  time  reaches 
rt;  the  lexicographer  at  last  finds  the  condu- 
'  his  alphabet ;  only  the  hapless  wit  has  his  la- 
dways  to  begin^  the  call  for  novelty  is  never 
d,  and  one  jest  only  raises  expectation  of  an- 

monr  that  among  men  of  learning  and  asperity^ 
ainers  to  the  female  world  are  not  much  regard- 
»t  I  cannot  but  hope  that  if  you  knew  at  how 
i  rate  our  honours  are  purchased^  you  would 
dth  some  gratulation  on  our  success^  and  with 
dty  on  our  miscarriages.  Think  on  the  misery 
I  who  is  condemned  to  cultivate  barrenness  and 
k  vacuity;  who  is  obliged  to  continue  his  talk 
his  meaning  is  spent>  to  raise  merriment  with- 
iiages>  to  harass  his  imagination  in  quest  of 
bita  which  he  cannot  starts  and  his  memory  in 
it  of  narratives  which  he  cannot  overtake ;  ob- 
the  effort  with  which  he  strains  to  conceal  de- 
ency  by  a  smile^  and  the  distress  in  which  he 
hile  the  eyes  of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him 
ar  last  rernge  from  silence  and  dejection. 
t  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which  I 
been  reduced^  or  to  enumerate  the  different  spe- 
f  artificial  wit.     I  regularly  frequented  conee- 
Sy  and  have  often  lived  a  week  upon  an  expres- 
]f  which  he  who  dropped  it  did  not  know  the 
!.     When  fortune  did  not  favour  my  erratic  in- 
j,  I  gleaned  jests  at  home  from  obsolete  fisirces. 
ulect  wit  was  indeed  safe^  for  I  consorted  with 
that  looked  much  into  books^  but  to  disperse  it 
the  difiiculty.     A  seeming  negligence  was  often 
d^  and  I  have  very  successfully  made  a  reply  not 
liat  the  lady  had  said^  but  to  what  it  was  conve- 
:  for  me  to  hear  ;  for  very  few  were  so  perverse 
rectify  a  mistake  which  had  given  occasion  to  « 
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burst  of  merriment.  Sometimes  I  drew  the  oonvoM- 
tion  up  by  d^rees  to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  i 
conceit  which  I  had  treasured  up,  like  sportsmen  nb 
boast  of  killing  the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the  e»* 
vert.  Eminence  is,  however,  in  some  happy  momenti 
gained  at  less  expense;  I  have  delighted  a  whoiedr* 
de  at  one  time  with  a  series  of  quibbles,  and  niadi 
myself  good  company  at  another,  by  scalding  mj  fin* 
gers,  or  mistaking  a  lady's  lap  for  my  own  duor. 

'^  These  are  artful  deceits  and  uscoiil  expedienb; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhausted,  ancl  deeato 
detected.  Time  itself,  among  other  injurieSy  diM* 
nishes  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  now  find  ia  flf 
forty-fifth  year  many  pranks  and  pleasantriet  fOT 
coldly  received,  which  had  formerly  filled  a  wbm 
room  with  jollity  and  acclamation.  I  am 
the  melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  that 
racter  by  study,  which  I  gained  by  levity,  ~ 
learned  too  late  that  gaiety  must  be 
by  higher  qualities,  and  that  mirth  can  never  pIcM 
long  but  as  the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  lor  Ml 
luxuriance,  but  esteemed  for  its  usefulness. 

^'  I  am,  &C. 

"  PAPILIUS." 


-i 
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Km  yit^  ^mvfi*  lrimT§  mXti^m'  $S^  Ifxu 

HOMZB.  ODT88.  hlVffd9f» 

A  giant  shepherd  here  his  flock  maintailis 
Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigiu» 
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lo  ibdter  thick  of  horrid  shade  rech'ned ; 
And  gloomy  miichieft  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous!  ftr  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  un  stature  or  in  face. 


rone. 


«'  TO  THE  AAXBLEB. 

[ayino  been  accustomed  to  retire  annually  from 
town^  Ilately  accepted  the  invitation  of  Eugenio, 
9  luia  an  estate  and  seat  in  a  distant  county.  As 
were  unwilling  to  travel  without  improvement^ 
tonied  often  £om  the  direct  road  to  please  our- 
IS  with  the  view  of  nature  or  of  art ;  we  exa- 
led  erery  wild  mountain  and  medicinal  spring, 
icned  every  edifice,  contemplated  every  ruin,  and 
nMzed  every  scene  of  action  with  the  narratives 
mtoriaiis.  By  this  succession  of  amusements  we 
md  the  exercise  of  a  journey  without  suffering 
&tigae>  and  had  nothing  to  regret  but  that,  by 
ngzess  80  leisurely  and  gentle,  we  missed  the  ad« 
tores  of  a  post-chaise,  and  the  pleasure  of  alarm- 
villages  with  the  tumult  of  our  passage,  and  of 
^sing  our  insignificancy  by  the  dignity  of  hurry. 
*  The  first  week  after  our  arrival  at  Eugenio's 
use  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his  neigh- 
irg,  who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the  eagerness 
lenevolence :  some  impatient  to  learn  the  news  of 
court  and  town,  that  they  might  be  qualified  by 
hentic  information  to  dictate  to  the  rural  poli- 
ians  on  the  next  bowling  day :  others  desirous  of 
interest  to  accommodate  disputes,  or  of  his  ad- 
e  in  the  settlement  of  their  fortunes  and  the  mar- 
ge of  their  children. 

•'  The  civilities  which  he  had  received  were  soon 
be  returned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  with  great 
tis&ction  in  roving  through  the  country,  and  view<> 
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ing  the  seats,  gardens^  and  plantations  whkh  ne  ^ 
scattered  over  it.     My  pleasure  would  indeed  bam 

been  greater  had  I  been  sometimes  allowed  to  wudcr  : 

in  a  park  or  li^-ildemess  alone^  but  to  appear  as  ^  -s 

friend  of  Eugenio  was  an  honour  not  to  be  cnjofil  '•■ 

without  some  inoonveniencies ;  ao  much  was  eray  « 

one  solicitous  for  my  regard^  that  I  could  seldona-  ii 

cape  to  solitude^  or  ste^  a  moment  from  the  enndi-  jk 
tion  of  complaisance  and  the  \Tigilance  of 


ness.  |-i£ 

"  In  these  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  wefioe-  1^ 
quently  passed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magnifieoBBi  ^ 
While  I  had  my  curiosity  yet  distracted  amongBiif  1^ 
noyeltiesj  it  did  not  mmii  attract  my  ofaaemtiai;  '%} 
but  in  a  short  time  I  could  not  forbear  snrvejnyit  h^ 
with  particular  notice ;  for  the  length  of  tne  inl  \\ 
which  enclosed  the  gardens^  the  disposhioa  af  Ai  i| 
shades  that  waved  over  it>  and  the  canals,  of  wtiAl  k 
could  obtain  some  glimpses  through  the  trees  hm  [^ 
our  own  Ttindows,  gave  me  reason  to  expect  mtft  ji| 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  dift  i^ 
province.  I  therefore  inquired^  as  we  rode  by  il^  jj 
why  we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spent  a  -^ 
hour  where  there  was  such  an  appearance  dP  sptcndstf  ? 
and  affluence.  Eugenio  told  me  that  the  seat  vHaA  t 
I  so  much  admired,  was  commonly  called  in  ife  ii^ 
country  the  haunted  house,  and  that  no  visits  vcff  i 
paid  there  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  had  jct  i, 
seen.  As  the  haunts  of  incorporeal  beings  axe  geW"  j| 
rally  ruinous,  neglected,  and  desolate,  I  easily  coi-  ^ 
ceived  that ^ there  was  something  to  be  explained,  tfl  x 
told  him  that  I  supposed  it  only  £Eury  ground,  *  i 
which  we  might  venture  by  day-light  without  dtt-  ? 
ger.  '  The  danger,'  says  he,  '  is  indeed  only  dntrf  t 
appearing  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  ifA  ^ 
whom  it  is  not  possible  to  converse  without  iabmfi 
and  who  has  dnven  from  him,  by  his  insnlence  ' 
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^ty,  every  hmnan  being  who  can  live  without 

to  conversation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
I;  but  my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in 
I,  conld  not  rest  without  a  fiill  account  of  this 
diBCOvered  prodigy.  I  was  soon  informed  that 
je  house  and  spacious  gardens  were  haunted  by 
i  Bluster^  of  whom  it  was  very  easy  to  learn 
nacter^  since  nobody  had  regard  for  him  suf- 
to  hinder  them  from  telling  whatever  they 
diaoover. 

guiie  Bluster  is  descended  of  an  ancient  family. 
state  which  his  ancestors  had  immemorially 
■ed  was  much  augmented  by  Captain  Bluster^ 
erved  under  Drake  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
le  Blusters,  who  were  before  only  petty  gen- 
1^  have  tram  that  time  frequently  represented 
ire  in  parliament,  been  chosen  to  present  ad- 
%,  and  given  laws  at  hunting-matches  and  races. 
were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular^  till 
ther  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  election.  His 
rant  to  the  grave  soon  after  him,  and  left  the 
hen  only  ten  years  old,  to  the  care  of  his  grand- 
r,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  controlled, 
K  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  cry ;  and  never 
Jm  to  school,  because  she  was  not  able  to  live 
at  his  company.  She  taught  him,  however, 
early  to  inspect  the  steward's  account,  to  dog 
xtLer  from  the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  servants 
nnket;  so  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
plete  master  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  domestic 
',  had  often  on  the  road  detected  combinations 
en  the  coachmen  and  the  ostler,  and  procured 
iacharge  of  nineteen  maids  for  illicit  correspond- 
inth  cottagers  and  char- women. 
hr  the  opportunities  of  parsimony  which  mino- 
ffinrds,  and  which  the  probity  of  his  guardians 
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had  diligently  improYed^  a  very  hargt 
was  aocnmulated,  and  he  found  himadi 
his  a^yrs  into  his  own  hands,  the  rich 
county.  It  has  been  long  the  custom 
to  celebrate  the  heir's  completion  of  h 
jear,  by  an  entertainment  at  whidi 
thrown  open  to  all  that  are  inclined  t 
the  whoLe  province  flocks  together  as  t 
tiVity .  On  this  occasion  young  Bluste 
first  tokens  of  his  future  eminence,  1 
purse  at  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  bei 
mend  of  his  £aither,  and  .offering  to  ^v 
sum  than  he  could  afford  to  venture; 
which  he  has,  at  one  time' or  other, 
fi'eeh(dder  within  ten  miles  aropnd  hi 

''  His  next  acts  of  offence  were  comi 
tentious  and  spiteful  vindication  of  tl 
his  manmrs,  ana  a  rigorous  and  relent! 
of  every  man  that  presumed  to  violate 
he  happens  to  have  no  estate  adjoinii 
own,  his  oppressions  are  often  borne 
anoe,  for  fear  of  a  long  suit,  of  which 
count  the  en)enses  without  the  least  8 
the  event ;  for  he  knows  that  where  i 
honorary  right  is  contested,  the  poc 
must  always  suffer,  whatever  shall  be  t 
of  the  law. 

"  By  the  success  of  some  of  these  dis] 
elated  his  insolence,  and,  by  reflection 
ral  hatred  which  they  have  brought  up 
tated  his  virulence,  that  his  whole  life  : 
ditating  or  executing  mischief.  It  is  hit 
tice  to  procure  his  hedges  to  be  broki 
and  then  to  demand  satisfaction  for  i 
his  grounds  have  suffered  from  his  neij 
An  oLd  widow  was  yesterday  soliciting 
able  her  to  replevin  her  only  cow,  then  i 
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^T^^'^te'g  order^  who  had  sent  one  of  his  agents 

Umdl  ffc?^^*"^  ^  ^®'  calamity,  and  persuade  her 
j^  iJ^  Cow  at  an  nnder-rate.  He  has  driven  a 
i^rT*^  fami  his  cottage,  for  gathering  black- 
^y"^^  ft  hedge  for  his  children;  and  has  now  an 
^'JJ^J^  in  the  county-jail  for  a  trespass  which  she 
ulT'^^t^  by  comiiig  into  his  grounds  to  pick  up 
"J™™*"  l*€r  hog. 

l^j^^^^STj  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power, 
^^^ill  fly  to  immediate  refuge,  without  much 
^oa  of  remote  consequences.    Bluster  has 


T"™  ^  despotic  authority  in  many  families,  whom 
'  —^^^^istcd,  on  pressing  occasions,  with  larger 
■suan^  %hey  can  easily  repay.  The  only  visits  that 
■MMS   a%  *M  ^  these  houses  of  misfortune,  where  he 


an  wi^l^  the  insolence  of  absolute  command,  en- 

*  ^  J^^^Tora  of  the  family,  exacts  their  obedience, 
ta  i!  ^fc^"^  charge,  and  in  the  height  of  his  joy  in- 
■  the  ^^-(iier  wiQi  menaces,  and  the  daughters  with 
oeiiity  « 

^^^  ^  hite  somewhat  less  offensive ;  for  one  of 
"*™'^^j  after  gentle  expostulations,  by  which  he 

*  "^^^^tated  to  grosser  outrage,  seized  him  by 
■'~T^j»  led  him  trembling  into  the  court  yard,  and 
lea  ta^    ^^^  upon  him  in  a  stormy  night.   He  took 

™''**^  Revenge  next  morning  by  a  writ ;  but  the 
jt  waa   ^Sischarged  by  the  assistance  of  Eugenio. 

**  *^L*Xi8  rule  to  suffer  his  tenants  to  owe  him  rent, 
*^Vyy  this  indulgence  he  secures  to  himself  the 
•**'  ?^  seizure  whenever  he  has  an  inclination  to 
■nw^  r^XJaadf  with  calamity,  and  feast  his  ears  with 
^^?^ft  and  lamentations.  Yet  as  he  is  sometimes 
jn«wio\^y  liberal  to  those  whom  he  happens  to 
■"••J*^  £ivourites,  and  lets  his  land  at  a  cheap  rate, 
w*  ffftt^^  gj^  never  long  unoccupied ;  and  when  one 
II  TUXt^  \jj  oppression,  the  possibility  of  better  for- 

tnw  cmickly  l^res  another  to  supply  his  place. 
VOL.  xviii.  p 
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'^  Such  is  the  life  of  sqnire  Bluster;  a  man  ii  ^ 
whose  power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the  mem  li 
of  happiness,  but  who  has  defeated  all  her  gifts  rf  ■ 
their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind.  HeisunetUf  ^^ 
without  followers ;  he  is  magnifioent  without  w/^  ^ 
nesses ;  he  has  birth  without  alliance,  and  iniocM 
without  dignity.  His  neighbours  scorn  him  Mi 
brute ;  his  dependents  dread  him  as  an  opnnMrf 
and  he  has  only  the  gloomy  comfort  of  reflectingi  Alt  ^ 
if  he  is  hated,  he  is  likewise  feared. 

''  I  am,  snty  &e.        _ 
*'  YAGULiys:'    1^ 

-  k 
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—  Moveat  comicida  risum  " 

Furtivis  nudala  coioribus.^"  • 

HOR.  EnsT.  i.  8. 19i     )z 

Lest  when  the  birds  their  various  colours  dunii 

StrippM  of  his  stolen  pride^  the  crow  forlorn  '^ 

Should  stand  the  laughter  of  the  public  scorn.  '« 

imijca*  ]^ 

Among  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  inftocit 
or  envy  have  taught  those  who  live  upon  literary  fivi 
to  disturb  each  other  at  their  airy  banquets,  tmetf 
the  most  common  is  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Wki 
the  excellence  of  a  new  composition  can  no  loogtf  ^ 
contested^  and  malice  is  compelled  to  give  waytotfe 
unanimity  of  applause^  there  is  yet  this  one  tEfh 
dient  to  be  tried^  by  which  the  author  may  be  ib- 
graded^  though  his  work  be  reverenced;  ana  the  c^ 
cellence  which  we  cannot  obscure^  may  be  set  at  waA 
a  distance  as  not  to  overpower  our  fsuiiter  lustier 
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is  accusation  is  daiiflerous^  because^  even  when  it 
le;,  it  may  be  sometimes  urged  with  probability. 
ere  declares^  that  we  are  come  into  the  world  too 

0  produce  any  thing  new^  that  nature  and  life 
reoccupied^  and  that  description  and  sentiment 
jeen  long  exhausted.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that 
rer  attempts  any  common  topic^  will  find  unex« 

1  coincidences  of  his  thoughts  with  those  of 
writers;  nor  can  the  nicest  judgement  always 
guish  accidental  similitude  from  artful  imita- 

There  is  likewise  a  common  stock  of  images,  a 
d  mode  of  arrangement^  and  a  beaten  track  of 
ition^  which  all  authors  suppose  themselves  at 
y  to  use,  and  which  produce  the  resemblance 
ally  observable  among  contemporaries.  So  that 
olcs  which  best  deserve  the  name  of  originals, 
is  little  new  beyond  the  disposition  of  materials 
ly  provided ;  the  same  id^  and  combinations 
BBS  have  been  long  in  the  possession  of  other 
I ;  and  by  restoring  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the 
ins  must  have  returned  to  their  cots  from  the 
Bsion  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive  and 
3  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few  pages. 
he  author  who  imitates  his  predecessors  only  by 
ihing  himself  with  thoughts  and  elegancies  out 
i  same  general  magazine  of  literature,  can  with 
more  propriety  be  reproached  as  a  plagiary^  than 
ichitect  can  be  censured  as  a  mean  copier  of 
lo  or  Wren,  because  he  digs  his  marble  out  of 
one  quarry,  squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art, 
nites  them  in  columns  of  the  same  orders. 
my  subjects  £aXL  under  the  consideration  of  an 
T,  which  being  limited  by  nature  can  admit  only 
l^t  and  accidental  diversities  All  definitions  of 
ame  thing  must  be  nearly  the  same;  and  de- 
aons,  which  are  definitions  of  a  more  lax  and 
Ful  kind,  must  always  have  in  some  d^ee  that 

f2 
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resemblance  to  each  other  which  they  all  have  todieir 
object.    Different  poets  describing  the  spring  er  tk 
sea  would  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowerii  tiv 
billows  and  the  rocks ;  reflecting  on  human  life,  dMf 
would>  without  any  communicaticm  of  opinion^  la- 
ment the  deceitfiilness  of  hope^  the  fngaerty  of  pki* 
sore,  the  fragility  of  beauty^  and  the  frequency  d 
calamity;  and  for  palliatives  of  these  inconUe  ai*: 
series^  they  would  concur  in  recommending  kiiHhuiH 
temperance^  caution^  and  fortitude. 

When^  tiierefore^  there  are  found  in  Viigil  ui 
Horace  two  similar  passages^ 

Ha:  tSn  erunt  artes'-' 

Varcere  subjectis,  el  debdlare  wperboi4  « ■ 

YiMO.MXU'n.SSSL 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter*d  slave  to  free : 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  Uiee. 


Jmperet  beUanJte  prior,  jacentem 
Lenis  in  kaiem, 

HOK.  CA««  SJK.  5L 

Let  Caesar  spread  his  conquests  iar» 
Less  pleased  to  triumph  than  to  spare. 

it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suppose^  with  a  late  crit4 
that  one  is  copied  from  the  other^  since  neither  Vitpi 
nor  Horace  can  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  connMB 
duties  of  humanity^  and  the  virtue  of  moderatraiiB 
success. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  different 
remarked  how  little  of  the  honour  of  a  victory  hdaoff 
to  the  general  when  his  soldiers  and  his  fortune  hv^ 
made  their  deductions;  yet  why  should  Ovid  be  ni' 
pected  to  have  owed  to  Tullv  an  observation  wkK* 
perhaps  occurs  to  every  man  that  sees  or  hears  of  Bi* 
litary  glories  ? 
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illy  observes  of  Achilles^  that  had  not  Homer 
en,  his  valour  had  been  without  praise :  Nisi 
iUa  exHHssetg  idem  tumulus  qui  corpus  ejus  con-- 
at,  nomen  ejus  obruisset  '  Unless  the  Iliad  had 
published,  his  name  had  been  lost  in  the  tomb 
soveredhisbod^/ 

nraoe  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there  were 
i  men  before  the  wars  of  Troy,  but  they  were  lost 
livion  for  want  of  a  poet : 

Vixerejhrtet  ante  Agamemnima 
MuiUs  9ed  amnes  ittachrymabiles 
UrgetUur,  ignotique  longd 
Node,  carent  quia  vote  sacro. 

CAA.  iv.  9. 25. 

Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Rdgn*d  Idngs  as  great  as  he»  and  bravc^ 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contain*d 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave : 
a  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown : 
To  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own. 

FKANCI8. 

illy  inquires,  in  the  same  oration,  why,  but  for 

we  disturb  a  short  life  with  so  many  feitigues  ? 

est  quod  in  hoc  tarn  exiguo  vitas  curricula  et  iam 

»  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus,     ^Why 

small  a  circuit  of  life  should  we  employ  our* 

s  in  so  many  feitigues  ? ' 

xraoe  inquires  in  the  same  manner. 


Q^  breviJortesjactUamur  cbvo 

MuUar^  CAB.  ii.  16. 17. 


Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  strife, 
At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life? 
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when  our  life  is  of  so  short  duration^  wkj  we 
such  numerous  designs?  But  Horace,  as  w 
Tully^  might  discover  that  records  are  needful  t 
serve  the  memory  of  actions^  and  that  no  reoordi 
so  durable  as  poems;  either  of  them  might  fa 
that  life  is  shorty  and  that  we  consume  it  m  qb) 
sary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  so  widd] 
tered  and  so  easily  cropped^  that  it  is  scarcely  j 
tax  the  use  of  them  as  an  act  by  which  any  pal 
writer  is  despoiled  of  his  garland;  for  tney  b 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  ancients  in  th 
road  of  poetry  for  the  accommodation  of  thd 
cessors^  and  to  be  the  right  of  every  one  that  1 
to  plud^  them  without  injuring  their  colours  a 
fragrance.  The  passage  of  Orpheus  to  hell  wi 
recovery  and  second  loss  of  Eurydice>  have  be 
scribed  after  Boethius  by  Pope,  in  such  a  mai 
might  justly  leave  him  susp^sted  of  imitation 
not  the  images  such  as  they  might  both  have  d 
from  more  ancient  writers. 

Qua:  tontes  agitant  mUu 
Ultrices  scderum  dea 
Jam  mcaUe  lacrhymii  madentf 
Non  Ixionium  caput 
Vdox  prtecqntat  rota. 

The  powers  of  vengeance,  while  they  bear, 
Touch'd  with  compassion,  drop  a  tear ; 
Ixion's  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 
Fix*d  in  attention  to  the  sound. 


r.K 


Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  still, 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 

The  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 

Tandem  vincimur,  arbiter 
Umbrarum,  miseran&y  aU~^ 
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Subdued  at  length,  Hell's  pitying  monarch  cry*d 
The  song  rewarding,  let  us  yield  the  bride. 

F.  I.KWI8. 

He  sung,  and  heU  consented 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 
Stem  Proserpine  relented. 

And  gEYe  him  bade  the  fair. 

■    SeUt  noetit  pnpe  termmos 
Ofpkeut  Eufydken  tuam 
ndkfperdidit^oocidii. 

Nw  jet  the  ffolden  veige  of  day  begun, 

"Vinhen  Orpbeus,  her  unh^ipy  lord, 

Euiydice  to  life  restored. 
At  onee  bebdd,  and  lost,  and  was  imdone. 

F.  Lewis* 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes : 
Again  she  fidls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies ! 

^0  writer  can  be  fully  convicted  of  imitation^  ex- 
A  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  resemblance  than 
I  be  imagined  to  have  happened  by  chance;  as 
ere  the  same  ideas  are  conjoined  without  any  na- 
nl  series  or  necessary  coherence^  or  where  not  only 
!  thought  but  the  words  are  copied.  Thus  it  can 
iroely  be  doubted  that  in  the  first  of  the  following 
nges  Pope  remembered  Ovid^  and  that  in  the 
CQod  he  copied  Crashaw. 

&epe  pater  diiU,  studkim  quid  inuiile  ientas  T 

Mieonides  nuUas  ipte  rdiquet  opesF^ 
Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  vemebat  ad  aptoSy 

El  quod  tenUUfam  dicerej  versus  erat. 

ovio. 

Quit,  quit  ihis  bari^en  trade,  my  father  cried : 
£v'd  Homer  left  no  riches  when  he  died— 
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In  Terse  spontaneous  flow'd  ray  natire  strain^ 
-    Forced  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brain. 

F.  LKWIS. 

I  kft  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ; 
No  duty  broke,  no  &ther  disobey'd ; 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp*d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 


FOPK. 


— This  plwn  floor. 
Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can, 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 


CRASHAW. 


This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  say.  Here  lies  a  honest  man. 

rora. 

Conceits^  or  thoughts  not  immediately  impressed 
by  sensible  objects^  or  necessarily  arising  from  the 
coalition  or  comparison  of  common  sentiments^  may 
be^  with  great  justice^  suspected  whenever  they  are 
found  a  second  time.  Thus  Waller  probably  owed 
to  Grotius  an  elegant  compliment. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savil's  heir. 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair, 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 
Tliought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old. 


WALUES. 


Unica  lux  s^edij  genUoris  gloria,  nemo 
Quern  jmerum,  nemo  credidU  esse  senem. 

caoT. 

The  age's  miracle,  his  fathers  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  would  pronounce  him,  nor  a  boy. 

F.  LEWIS. 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illustration  to 
Alleyne's  poetical  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh : 

For  nought  but  life  itself,  itself  can  show, 
And  only  kings  can  write,  what  kings  can  do. 
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Your  muaic'f  power,  your  music  mutt  discloie^ 
For  what  figfat  ii^  'tb  only  light  that  shows. 

raioa. 

^d  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same  writer 
censored^  for  endeavoiiriiig  the  clandestine  appro- 
ition  of  a  thon^t  which  he  borrowed^  surely  with- 
thinking  himself  disgraced^  from  an  epigram  of 
to: 

Tf  nmftm  ri  wSinMrr^*  Uni  r§Ui  ^»  ifig^mt 

Venus  take  my  Totive  glassy 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was ; 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be^ 
Venus  kt  me  never  see. 

ks  not  every  instance  of  similitude  can  be  consi- 
ed  as  a  proof  of  imitation^  so  not  every  imitation 
^  to  be  stigmatised  as  plagiarism.  The  adoption 
I  noUe  sentnnent^  or  the  insertion  of  a  borrowed 
nnent^  may  sometimes  display  so  much  judge- 
ot  as  will  almost  compensate  ror  invention ;  and 
inferior  genius  may,  without  any  imputation  of 
rilitY,  pursue  the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided 
iedmes  to  tread  in  their  footsteps. 
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— Daphnidis  arcum 
Freguli  et  calamos :  qtue  hiy  peruerx  Menalca, 
^  ciim  vidisUjmero  donata,  dotdxu; 
£i  u  non  aHqud  nocuisseSf  moriuus  esses, 

VIR6.  ECL.  ill.  12. 
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The  bow  of  Daphnis  and  the  shafts  you  broke ; 
When  the  fair  boy  received  the  gift  of  right ; 
And  but  for  mischief  you  had  died  for  spite. 

DBTDKV. 


It  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  without 
observing  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new  name  makes 
its  way  into  the  world.  The  first  appearance  of  ex- 
cellence unites  multitudes  against  it;  unexpected 
opposition  rises  up  on  every  side ;  the  celebrated  and 
the  obscure  join  in  the  confederacy;  subtilty  fur- 
nishes arms  to  impudence^  and  invention  leads  on 
credulity. 

The  strength  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  is  not 
easily  conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that  no  man 
should  suffer  his  heart  to  be  inflamed  by  malice  but 
by  injuries ;  that  none  should  busy  himself  in  con- 
testing the  pretensions  of  another^  but  when  flome 
right  of  his  own  was  involved  in  the  question  ;  that 
at  least  hostilities  commenced  without  cause^  should 
quickly  cease ;  that  the  armies  of  malignity  should 
soon  disperse,  when  no  common  interest  could  be 
found  to  hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack 
upon  a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  wlio 
had  something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event. 

The  hazards  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence^  wouU 
be  much  diminished  if  they  had  none  but  acknow- 
ledged rivals  to  encounter.   Their  enemies  would  ther 
be  few,  but  what  is  of  yet  greater  importance,  wool 
be  known.     But  what  caution  is  sufficient  to  war 
off  the  blows  of  invisible  assailants,  or  what  force  a 
stand  against  unintermitted  attacks,  and  a  contiini 
succession  of  enemies  ?    Yet  such  is  the  state  of  t! 
world,  that  no  sooner  can  any  man  emerge  from  t 
crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon  him,  tb 
he  stands  as  a  mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking  calum: 
and  receives,  in  the  tumult  of  hostility,  from  dist 
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namekss  hands^  wounds  not  always  easy  to 

robable  that  the  onset  against  the  candidates 
m,  is  originally  incited  by  those  who  imagine 
ei  in  danger  of  suffering  by  their  success ; 
1  mi  is  onoe  declared^  volunteers  flock  to  the 
I  multitudes  follow  the  camp  only  for  want 
yment^  and  flying  squadrons  are  dispersed 
pirt,  so  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  mis- 
it  they  toil  without  prospect  of  praise^  and 
ithout  hope  of  profit. 

aoy  man  has  enoeavoured  to  deserve  distinc- 
iriU  be  surprised  to  hear  himself  censured 
;  ooold  not  expect  to  have  been  named ;  he 
the  utmost  acrimony  of  malice  among  those 
never  oould  have  offended. 
Bie  are  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  envy 
ray  diversity  of  temper^  and  degree  of  un- 
ng,  calumny  is  diffused  by  all  arts  and  me- 
propagati<Mi.  Nothing  is  too  gross  or  too 
M)  miel  or  too  trifling  to  be  practised ;  very 
ird  is  had  to  the  rules  of  honourable  hosti- 
svery  weapon  is  accounted  lawful^  and  those 
lOt  make  a  thrust  at  life  are  content  to  keep 
%  in  play  with  petty  malevolence^  to  teaze 
le  blows  and  impotent  disturbance, 
the  industry  of  observation  has  divided  the 
loellaneous  and  confused  assemblages  into 
iiKs^  and  ranged  the  insects  of  the  summer^ 
lent  us  with  their  drones  or  stings^  by  their 
ribes;  the  persecutors  of  merit,  notwith- 
iheir  numbers,  may  be  likewise  oommodi- 
tinguished  into  Rearers,  Whisperers,  and 
us. 

oarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan« 
He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a  cham- 
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pion  of  controTersy  than  a  hardened  firont  and  rti 

voice.    Having  seldom  so  much  desire  to  confal 

to  silence^  he  depends  rather  upon  yociferatian  1 

argument^  and  1ms  very  little  care  to  adjust  one 

of  his  accusation  to  another^  to  preserve  deeene 

his  language  or  probability  in  his  namtivtei. 

has  alwap  a  store  of  reproachful  epithets  and 

temptuous  appellations  ready  to  be  produced  t 

casion  may  require,  which  by  constant  use  he  { 

out  with  resistless  volubility.     If  the  wealA 

trader  is  mentioned,  he  without  hesitation  de 

him  to  bankruptcy ;  if  the  beauty  and  ekganH 

lady  be  commended,  he  wonders  how  the  towK 

fall  in  love  with  rustic  deformity ;  if  a  new  perl 

ance  of  genius  happens  to  be  oeleDrated,  he  proMi 

the  writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without  knowk^j 

books  or  life,  and  without  the  understandiB 

which  it  must  be  acquired.    His  ezaggeratiga 

generally  without  effect  upon  those  whom  he  cfl 

to  hear  them ;  and  though  it  will  somedmes  kl 

that  the  timorous  are  awed  by  his  violence,  9m 

credulous  mistake  his  confidence  for  knowkdgi 

the  opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  supprai 

recover  their  former  strength,  as  the  trees  thrt 

to  the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when  iti 

is  TOSt. 

The  Whisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He 
gains  attention  by  a  soft  address,  and  excites  ofl 
by  an  air  of  importance.  As  secrets  are  not 
made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publication,  he  i 
select  audience  about  him,  and  gratifies  their  i 
with  an  appearance  of  trust  by  communicttil 
intelligence  in  a  low  voice.  Of  the  trader  h 
tell  that  though  he  seems  to  manage  an  eifei 
commerce,  and  talks  in  high  terms  of  the  foni 
his  wealth  is  not  equal  to  his  rcputatioa;  li 
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fend  much  by  an  expensive  project^  and  had 
'  ihaie  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich  ship 
idled  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty  he  has 
■f  J  bat  that  they  who  see  her  in  a  morn- 
Mt  discover  all  those  graces  which  are  ad- 
tke  perk.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms  with 
Iniity,  thatj  though  the  excellence  of  the 
ineontestabley  he  can  claim  but  a  small  part 
pntation  ;  that  he  owed  most  of  the  imagts 
onents  to  a  secret  friend ;  and  that  the  ac- 
id equality  of  the  style  was  produced  by  the 
e  correction  of  the  chief  critics  of  the  age. 
ay  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  that  he 
'^hmg  not  yet  commonly  divulged^  secret 
idv  gains  credit ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
mj  while  it  circulates  in  whispers;  and 
BB  it  is  openly  told^  is  openly  conmted. 
Mrt  pemidioas  enemy  is  the  man  of  mode- 
Witnoat  interest  in  the  question^  or  any 
pt  honest  curiosity^  this  impartial  and  zeal- 
irer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear  either  side, 
•yi  disposed  to  kind  interpretations  and  fa- 
omnions.  He  has  heard  the  trader's  affairs 
with  great  variation,  and  after  a  diligent 
on  of  the  evidence,  concludes  it  prolmble 
ndendid  superstructure  of  business  being 
r  Duilt  upon  a  narrow  basis,  has  lately  been 
totter ;  but  between  dilatory  payment  and 
^ there  is  a  great  distance;  many  mer- 
ive  supported  themselves  by  expedients  for 
rithout  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors ; 
*  is  lost  by  one  adventure  may  be  recovered 
ler.  He  believes  that  a  young  lady  pleased 
liiation,  and  desirous  to  make  perfect  what 
f  excellent,  may  heighten  her  charms  by  ar- 
iprovements,  but  surely  most  of  her  beauties 
:viii.  o 
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must  be  genuine^  and  who  can  say  that  he  is  whoUj 
what  he  endeavours  to  appear  ?  The  author  he  knowi 
to  be  a  man  of  diligence^  who  perhaps  does  not  spa* 
kle  with  the  fire  of  Homer^  but  has  the  judgODcal 
to  discover  his  own  deficiencies^  and  to  supply  thca 
by  the  help  of  others ;  and  in  his  opinion  modes^ii 
a  quality  so  amiable  and  rare,  that  it  oo^t  to  nl 
a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and  may  justly  be  pi^ '  j 
ferred  by  the  public  sufi^rage  to  petulant  wit  nl' 
ostentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  discovers  fiulings  with  unwillingno^  •  | 
and  extenuates  the  fetults  which  cannot  be  &atit 

Euts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindicatioo ;  kk 
earers  repose  upon  his  candour  and  venchj,  mi'- 
admit  the  charge  without  allowing  the  excuM. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  the  iA 
the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtless,  obstruct  that  w«lk| 
which  they  cannot  equal,  and  by  artifices  thns  m^'J 
sordid,  and  detestable,  is  industry  defeated,  bcMtp* 
blasted,  and  genius  depressed. 
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Norif  A  priores  Maonius  tenet 
Sedes  HomeruSj  Pmdanca  latent,  J 

Ckaque  et  Alctei  mmaces, 
Stesichoriqtte  gntves  Camana. 

HOK.  CAM.  if,  9,  i> 

What  though  the  muse  her  Homer  thrones 

High  above  all  th*  immortal  quire ; 
Nor  ^ndar's  rapture  she  disowns, 

Nor  hides  the  plaintive  Cxan  lyre ; 
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cmut  strikes  the  tynmt's  soul  whh  dread, 
ir  yet  is  gnve  Stoichorus  unread. 

FRANCIS. 

lowed^  that  vocatioius  and  employments  of 
Tiity  are  of  the  most  apparent  use ;  that  the 
ardsan  or  manu&cturer  contributes  more  to 
mmodations  of  life^  than  the  profound  scho« 
urffomentative  theorist ;  and  that  the  public ' 
i&r  leas  present  inconvenience  from  the  ba- 
t  of  philosophers  than  firom  the  extinction  of 
num  trade. 

have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  observ- 
lat  they  have^  in  the  first  warmth  of  their 
f,  thoi^t  it  reasonable  to  alter  the  common 
don  of  dignity^  and  ventured  to  condemn 
L  of  univenal  ingratitude.  For  justice  exacts 
le  by  whom  we  are  most  benefited  should  be 
umred.  And  what  labour  can  be  more  useful 
t  which  procures  to  fiunilies  and  communities 
oessaries  which  supply  the  wants  of  nature^ 

oonveniendes  by  which  ease^  security^  and 
I  are  conferred  ? 

Is  one  of  the  innumerable  theories  which  the 
anpt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  certainly 
.  If  we  estimate  dignity  by  immediate  use- 
agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  no- 
snce ;  yet  we  see  the  plough  driven^  the  clod 
the  manure  spread^  the  seeds  scattered^  and 
rest  reaped^  by  men  whom  those  that  feed 
sir  industry  will  never  be  persuaded  to  ad- 

the  same  rank  with  heroes^  or  with  sages ; 
^  after  all  the  confessions  which  truth  may 
I  fisivour  of  their  occupation^  must  be  content 
)  the  lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
I  base  of  the  pyramid  of  subordination^  and 
d  in  obscurity  uiemselves,  while  they  suppor  t 
18  splendid^  conspicuous^  or  exalted. 

g2 
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It  will  be  found  upon  a  closer  inspeciian,  that 
port  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  mr  no  metni  i 
trary  to  reason  or  equity.  Remunentorhoooiin 
proportioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and  difirak 
perninnaneesy  and  are  properly  adjusted  Inf  cm 
rison  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  abilities  whidil 
appear  to  employ.  That  work^  however  necMi 
which  is  caiTied  on  only  by  muscular  strenf^ 
manual  dexterity,  is  not  of  equal  esteem^  in  ue  < 
sideration  of  rational  beings,  with  the  tasks  thil 
erase  the  intellectual  powers,  and  require  the  m 
yig„ar  of  nnagiiwtian,  or  the  giadD^  «m1  Um 
mvestigations  of  reason. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupatioiis  seems  ti 
minate  in  the  inventor;  and  surely  the  fiiiti 
cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude;  sinoe  thMS 
civilised  barbarians,  and  tau^t  them  how  to  m 
themselves  from  cold  and  hunger,  were  mak 
amongst  their  deities.  But  these  arts  once  diseiP 
by  plulosophy,  and  £eicilitated  by  experience,  w 
terwards  practised  with  very  little  awmstancr  i 
the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  nor  is  any  thing  neeai 
to  the  r^;ular  discharge  of  these  inferior  dutiH^ 
T(md  that  rude  observation  which  the  most  sIh 
mtellect  may  practise,  and  that  industry  wUa 
stimulations  of  necessity  naturally  enforce. 

Yet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  jaH| 
to  those  who  employ  only  their  hands  and  net  a 
service  of  mankind  may  be  easily  justified,  I  n 
from  intending  to  incite  the  petulance  of  pridi 
justify  the  superdliousness  of  grandeur,  or  t»  ii 
cent  any  part  of  that  tenderness  and  benetd 
which  by  the  privil^e  of  their  common  uatBie 
man  may  claim  ft'om  another. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  IB 
courage  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  ndoe 
the  smith,  is  generally  granted ;  but  there  b 
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jogs  equally  obscure  and  equally  indigent, 
nse  their  usefulness  is  less  obvious  to  vul- 
benaions,  live  unrewarded  and  die  unpitied, 
!uiTe  been  long  exposed  to  insult  witnout  a 
and  to  censure  without  an  apologist, 
.thors  of  London  were  formerly  computed 
at  several  thousands,  and  there  is  not  any 
'  BOBpecting  that  their  number  has  decreas-i 
hese  only  a  very  few  can  be  said  to  produce, 
our  to  produce,  new  ideas,  to  extend  any 
of  science,  or  gratify  the  imagination  witn 
mmon  train  of  images  or  contexture  of 
he  rest,  however  laborious,  however  arro- 
i  only  be  considered  as  the  drudges  of  the 
iunu£acturers  of  literature,  who  have  set  up 
s,  either  with  or  without  a  r^ular  initia- 
like  other  artificers,  have  no  other  care  than 
their  tale  of  wares  at  the  stated  time. 
een  formerly  imagined  that  he  who  intends 
ainment  or  instruction  of  others,  must  feel 
P  some  peculiar  impulse  of  genius,  that  he 
:h.  the  happy  minute  in  which  his  natural 
sited,  in  which  his  mind  is  elevated  with 
itiments,  enlightened  with  clearer  views, 
orated  with  stronger  comprehension ;  that 
srefiilly  select  his  thoughts  and  polish  his 
IS ;  and  animate  his  efforts  with  the  hope 
a  monument  of  learning,  which  neither 
snvy  shall  be  able  to  destroy. 
i  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring  to 
d  have  been  too  long  ^  hackneyed  in  the 
len,'  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition  of 
ty;  they  have  seldom  any  claim  to  the 
riting,  but  that  they  have  tried  some  other 
access ;  they  perceive  no  particular  sum- 
(mipofiition,  except  the  sound  of  the  clock ; 

g3 
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they  have  no  other  role  than  the  hw  or  tibe  fialai  j 
for  admitting  their  thoughts  or  rejecting  than ; 
about  the  opinion  of  posterity  they  have  little  ■ 
tnde,  for  uieir  productions  are  aeldoni  intenUti 
remain  in  the  world  longer  than  a  week. 

That  sndi  authors  are  not  to  be  lewaiJed  viA 
praise  is  evident,  since  nothing  can  be  admired  vki 
It  ceases  to  exist ;  but  surely  thoo^  tlicy  i  ^ 
aspire  to  h(mour,  they  may  be  exempted  mm 
miny,  and  adopted  into  that  order  of  men  which  it' 
serves  our  kindness,  thon^  not  our  reverence.  Tkoi 
papers  of  the  day,  the  ephemtng  of  learmng,  hsm 
uses  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  mmmnn  lb 
than  more  pompous  and  durable  vcdumes.  If  it  iiM* 
cessaryfbr  ev^mantobemore  acquainted  viA 
his  contemporaries  than  with  past  genentiooty  ai 
to  rather  know  the  events  whidi  may  ilnlnldi■l»^^ 
affect  his  fnrtune  or  quiet,  than  the  revolntioai  li 
ancient  kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  poaonfli 
nor  expectations ;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  ne* 
ferment  and  dismission  of  statesmen,  thebimtf 
heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  humble  M- 
thrar  of  journals  and  gazettes  must  be  considered  m 
a  liberal  dispenser  of  beneficial  knowledge. 

Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  transiatnr,  thtm^ 
their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  datf- 
nal  historiographer,  yet  must  not  be  rashly  doonelti 
annihilation.  Every  size  of  readers  require  a  gsM 
of  correspondent  capacity ;  some  delight  in  ihitffc 
and  epitomes,  because  they  want  room  in  their  ■•• 
mory  for  long  details,  and  content  themselvei  wA 
effects,  without  inquiry  after  causes ;  some  miudifli 
overpowered  by  splendour  of  sentiment,  as 
are  offended  by  a  glaring  light;  such  will  gladly 
template  an  author  in  an  humble  imitation,  as 
look  withou  ipain  upon  the  sun  iu  the  water. 
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s  every  writer  has  his  use,  every  writer  ought  to 
his  patnms;  and  since  no  man,  however  high 
lay  now  standi  can  be  certain  that  he  shall  not 
Km  thrown  down  from  his  elevation  by  criticism 
pricey  the  common  interest  of  learning  requires 
her  sons  should  cease  from  intestine  hostilities^ 
instead  of  sacrificing  each  other  to  malice  and 
anpt^  endeavour  to  avert  persecution  from  the 
lest  of  their  fraternity. 
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Sunt  ilGc  duo,  tresve,  qui  revolvant 
NottroTum  tineas  ineptiarum : 
Bed  cum  sponmjfBAvltBque  lassie 
De  tcorpojuerint  et  indkUo. 

MART.  EF.  Xi.  1.  13. 

*ll8  possible  that  one  or  two 
These  fooleries  of  mine  may  view; 
But  then  the  bettings  must  be  u*er, 
Kor  Crab  or  Childers  talk*d  of  more. 

F.  LEWIS. 

I  of  the  projects  or  designs  which  exercise  the 
of  man  are  equally  subject  to  obstructions  and 
pointments  with  the  pursuit  of  fame.  Riches 
t  easily  be  denied  to  them  who  have  something 
ater  value  to  offer  in  exchange  ;  he  whose  for- 
ia  endangered  by  litigation,  will  not  refuse  to 
ent  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer ;  he  whose  days 
urkened  by  languor,  er  whose  nerves  are  cxcru- 
.  by  pain,  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sci- 
»f  healing.     But  praise  may  be  always  omitted 
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without  inconvenience.  When  once  a  manhai 
celebrity  necessary  to  his  happiness^  he  has  pn 
the  power  of  the  weakest  and  most  timorou : 
nity^  if  not  to  take  away  his  satisfisu^tioiij  at  li 
withhold  it.  His  enemies  may  indulge  their  p 
airy  n^ligence>  and  gratify  their  malice  m 
neutrality.  They  that  could  never  have  im 
character  by  invectives^  may  combine  to  annm 
by  silence ;  as  the  women  of  Rcune  threatened 
an  end  to  conquest  and  domini<m^  by  supply 
children  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced 
intended  to  burst  upon  mankind  with  una 
lustre^  and  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  .1 
world  from  every  other  controversy  or  inquin 
seldom  contented  to  wait  long  without  the  eii|i 
of  his  new  praises.  With  an  imaginatiwi  fol 
own  importance^  he  walks  out  like  a  monarcli 
guise^  to  learn  the  various  opinions  of  bis  i 
Prepared  to  feast  upon  admiration ;  oompoaed 
counter  censures  without  emotion ;  and  dete 
not  to  suffer  his  quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  sen 
too  exquisite  of  praise  or  blame^  but  to  lang 
equal  contempt  at  vain  objections  and  inja 
commendations^  he  enters  the  place  of  n 
conversation^  sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure 
and  while  he  appears  to  examine  a  tile  of  anti 
journals^  catches  the  conversation  of  the  whoi 
He  listens^  but  hears  no  mention  of  his  bo 
therefore  supposes  that  he  has  disappoinj 
curiosity  by  delay ;  and  that  as  men  of  learning 
naturally  ^egin  their  conversation  with  sudi 
derful  novelty,  they  had  digressed  to  other  a 
before  his  arrival.  The  company  disperses,  an 
places  are  supplied  by  others  equally  ignon 
equally  careless.  The  same  expectation  hurr 
to  another  place^  from  which  the  same  disa; 
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drireB  him  soon  away.    His  impatience  then 
''pvi  noUat  and  tmnultuons ;  he  ranges  over  the 
|<  tm  vith  reitleM  cnriosity,  and  hears  in  one  quarter 
[itf  lokket-matdi,  in  another  of  a  pick-pocket;  is 
triib^  nme  of  an  unexpected  bankruptcy^  by  others 
tf  itude-feut;  is  sometimes  provoked  oy  importu- 
iiqiiiiies  after  the  white  bear^  and  sometimes 
pniies  of  the  dancing  dog ;  he  is  afterwards 
BBrtedto  ffive  his  judgement  upon  a  wager  about 
Ught  of  the  Monument ;  invited  to  see  a  foot- 
in  the  adjacent  villages ;  desired  to  read  a  ludi- 
tdfcrtisement;  or  consulted  about  the  most  ef- 
aethod  of  making  inquiry  after  a  fiivourite 
Ik  ndude  world  is  busied  mafiairs^  which  he 
Maw  the  notice  of  reascmable  creatures,  and 
nt  nevertheleBs  sufficient  to  withdraw  all  rc- 
fam  his  labours  and  his  merits. 
BeiCMlves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty,  and 
>Mdl  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  inquiry 
^Uaiidf.    He  finds  every  <me  provided  wiui  an 
m;  one  has  seen  the  work  advertised,  but  never 
^  any  that  had  read  it,  another  has  been  so 
isipoaed  upon  by  specious  titles,  that  he  never 
^liook till  Its  character  is  established ;  a  third 
what  any  man  can  hope  to  produce  after  so 
writers  of  greater  eminence ;  the  next  has  in- 
^  <Aer  the  author,  but  can  hear  no  account  of 
^'^  therefore,  suspects  the  name  to  be  ficti- 
'  and  another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  con- 
hy  indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he 
U."***  Understand. 
L/r^'^y^re  the  consolations  with  which  the  un- 
jSy  ^uthor  endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation  and 
.  JS^  his  patience.     He  lias  written  with  too  little 
4^^"^ce  to  the  understanding  of  common  readers; 
^^  ^Uen  upon  an  age  in  which  solid  knowledge 
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and  delicate  refinement  have  giTen  way  to  lair 
riment  and  idle  buffoonery,  and,  thererare,  no  i 
can  hope  for  distinction,  who  has  any  h]|^berpi 
than  to  raise  laughter.  He  finds  that  hii  en 
such  as  superiority  wiU  always  raise,  have  been  i 
trions,  while  his  performance  was  in  the  pra^ 
lify  and  blast  it :  and  that  the  bookadler^  wk 
had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  obitra 
circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  repoBet  in 
consideration,  that  the  noblest  worics  m  lemm 
genius  have  always  made  their  way  tHawtj  ij 
Ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  that  repatatioB,i 
is  never  to  be  lost,  must  be  gradually  obtained,  i 
mals  of  longest  life  are  observed  not  soon  to : 
their  full  stature  and  strength. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  efcr 

endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportaaoe 

himself.     It  is  long  befinre  we  are  oonvineed  i 

small  proportion  which  every  individual  bean 

collective  body  of  mankind;  or  learn  how  £nr  < 

interested  in  the  fortune  of  any  sin^ 

little  ^Ticancy  is  left  in  the  world  for  any 

of  attention;  to  how  small  extent  the  br^teit 

of  merit  can  be  spread  amidst  the  mists  of  bai 

and  of  folly ;  and  how  soon  it  is  clouded  by  the 

vention  of  other  novelties.     Not  only  the  wri 

books,  but  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  ddi 

of  nations,  will  easUy  outlive  all  noisy  and  pc 

reputation :  he  may  be  celebrated  for  a  time  t 

public  voice,  but  his  actions  and  his  name  will 

be  considered  as  remote  and  unaffecting,  and  be  i 

mentioned  but  by  those  whose  alliance  gives 

some  vanity  to  gratify  by  frequent  oommemcrtfil 

It  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  considered  hoi^ 

renouTi  can  be  admitted  in  the  world.   Mankili 

kept  perpetually  busy  by  their  fears  or  deiire^ 
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mare  kbare  from  their  own  affairs^  than  to 
thonselveB  with  the  accidents  of  the  current 
apsed  in  contriving  some  refiige  from  cala- 
m  flhorteniiig  the  way  to  some  new-  posses- 
f  addom  mi&r  their  thoughts  to  wander  to 
or  future  ;  none  but  a  few  solitary-  students 
m  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  ancient  he- 
ps; and  names  which  hoped  toranse  over 
land  continentBy  shrink  at  last  into  cbisters 

it  certain,  that  even  of  these  dark  and  nar- 
titioiisy  these  last  retreats  of  £une,  the  pos- 
in  be  long  kept.  Of  men  devoted  to  litera- 
'  few  extend  their  view  beyond  some  parti- 
noe,  and  the  greater  part  seldom  inquire, 
tiuir  own  profession,  for  any  authors  but 
cm  the  present  mode  of  study  happens  to 
n  their  notice ;  they  desire  not  to  ml  their 
thnn&shionable  knowledge,  but  contentedly 
oblivion  those  books  which  they  now  find 
w  neglected. 

Moe  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
Uerations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of  confi- 
id  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit.  Whoever 
aiown  from  any  kind  of  excellence,  expects 
e  place  which  is  now  possessed  by  another ; 
i  are  already  names  of  every  class  sufficient 
f  all  that  will  desire  to  remember  them ;  and 
J  that  is  pushing  his  predecessors  into  the 
c  obscurity,  cannot  but  sometimes  suspect, 
uoat  himself  sink  in  like  manner,  and  as  he 
pOQ  the  same  precipice,  be  swept  away  with, 
i  violence. 

lethnes  happens  that  fune  begins  when  life 
end;  but  mr  the  greater  number  of  candi-. 
'  applause  have  owed  their  reception  in  the 
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world  to  flGme  fitvoiinible  cagualtiesy  and-lHnne  iSbtm^i 
fan  immediately  sank  into  neglect,   wlm 
stripped  them  of  their  casual  inflneaflp,  and 
fortane  nor  patronage  operated  in  dicir 
Among  those  who  have h^ter  daims  toitffai, 
honoor  paid  to  their  memorj  is  cnmmnnly 
tionate  to  the  rnmtation  idiidi  thej  enjoyed 
lives,  though  still  growing  fdnter,  as  it  is  at  a  | 
distance  from  the  first  emission;  and 
difficult  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contem]^ 
little  is  it  to  be  helped  fipom  future  times?    Whiti 
merit  effect  by  its  own  fivcCy  when  the  bcip 
friendship  can  scareelj  support  it  ? 


No.  147.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  155L 


Tu  nikilmtiid  tBeafiMckwt  Jih 


—Too  are  of  too  quick  a  ti^tt. 
Not  to  discern  vUch  mty  your  taleU  BeL 


"TO  THS  RAMBLBB. 
"  SIB, 


"  As  little  things  grow  great  by  continual 
tion,  I  hope  you  will  not  thiiuc  the  dignity  rf 


[paired  br  an  account  of  atudienasfV* 


though  it  produces  nc 
ror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  importunity  rf 
ation,  wears  away  my  happiness,  and  consumes 
years  which  nature  seems  pardcolariy  to  hM 
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id  to  dieerfiibietB^  in  silent  anxiety  and  helpless 

ifcDBdU* 

I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman^  who  having 
litod  a  lam  estate  from  his  ancestors^  and  feel« 
10  desire  either  to  increase  or  lessen  it^  has  firom 
ame  of  his  marriaffe  generally  resided  at  his  own 
;  wiiere^  by  dividing  his  time  among  the  duties 
Gifther^  a  master^  and  a  magistrate^  the  study  of 
itme,  and  the  offices  of  civility^  he  finds  means 
Ihimself  of  the  day,  without  any  of  those  amuse- 
ti^  which  all  those  with  whom  my  residence  in 
piboe  has  made  me  acquainted,  think  necessary 
^hten  the  burthen  of  existence. 
When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  instruction, 
ather  prevailed  upon  a  gentlemen.  Ions  known  at 
jtd,  mc  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  purity  of 
nanners,  to  undertake  my  education.  The  re- 
,  with  which  I  saw  him  treated  disposed  me  to 
ider  his  instructions  as  important,  and  I  there- 
soon  formed  a  habit  of  attention,  by  which  I  made 
quick  advances  in  different  kinds  of  learning, 
heard  perhaps  too  often,  very  flattering  compa- 
IS  of  my  own  proficiency  with  that  of  others 
!r  less  docile  by  nature,  or  less  happily  forwarded 
ostruction.  I  was  caressed  by  all  that  exchanged 
8  with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  with 
i  difficulty  taught  to  judge  favourably  of  them- 
91^  b^an  to  think  that  close  application  was  no 
er  necessary,  and  that  the  time  was  now  come 
a  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for  amusement, 
was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my  fatigues  in  praise 
admiration. 

While  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own 
ections,  and  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from 
nge,  my  father's  brother  came  from  London  to 
I  a  summer  at  his  native  place.  A  lucrative  em- 
inent which  he  possessed,  and  a  fondness  for  the 

oil.  XYJII.  H 
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•onversation  and  diversions  of  the  gay  part  of  man- 
kind^ had  so  long  kept  him  from  tuisI  excursionsy 
that  I  had  never  seen  him  since  my  infancy.  My 
curiosity  was  therefore  strongly  excited  by  the  hope 
of  observing  a  character  more  nearly^  which  I  mid 
hitherto  reverenced  only  at  a  distance. 

"  From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation  I  was 
long  withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence  of  visit- 
ants, with  whom  the  first  news  of  my  uncle's  arrivtl 
crowded  the  house;  but  was  amply  recompensed  l^ 
seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious  practice  of  the  arts 
of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  stratagems  of  endearment,  the 
gradations  of  respect,  and  variations  of  courtesy.    I 
remarked  with  what  justice  of  distribution  he  divided 
his  talk  to  a  wide  cirde;  with  what  address  he  offered 
to  every  man  an  occasion  of  indulging  some  fayooiite 
topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attainment ;  the 
judgement  with  which  he  r^ulated  his  inquiries  after 
the  absent ;  and  the  care  with  which  he  showed  all  the 
companions  of  his  early  years  how  strongly  they  were 
infixed  in  his  memory,  by  the  mention  of  past  inci* 
dents,  and  the  recital  of  puerile  kindnesses^  dangen, 
and  A-olics.     I  soon  discovered  that  he  possrased 
some  science  of  graciousness  and  attraction  whidi 
books  had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  my 
father  had  any  knowledge;  that  he  had  the  power  of 
obliging  those  whom  he  did  not  benefit ;  that  he  dif- 
fused, upon  his  cursory  behaviour  and  most  triflii^ 
actions,  a  gloss  of  softness  and  delicacy  by  which  every 
one  was  dazzled ;  and  that  by  some  occult  method  of 
captivation,  he  animated  the  timorous,  softened  the 
supercilious,  and  opened  the  reserved.  I  could  not  but 
repine  at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners  which 
left  me  no  hopes  but  not  to  onend,  and  at  the  ineffi* 
cacy  of  rustic  benevolence  which  gained  no  finends 
but  by  real  service. 

^^'My  uncle  saw  the  veneration  with  whidi  I 
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eiT  aooent  of  his  voice^  and  watched  every 
his  hand;  and  the  awkward  diligence  witn 
ndesFooied  to  imitate  his  embrace  of  fand- 
his  bow  of  respect.  He  was,  like  others, 
tered  by  an  imitator  by  whom  he  could  not 
0  be  rivalled,  and  repaid  my  assiduities  with 
Its  and  professions.  Our  fondness  was  so 
by  a  mutoal  endeavour  to  please  each  other, 
be  returned  to  London,  he  declared  himself 
leave  a  nephew  so  amiable  and  so  accom- 
thind  him ;  and  obtained  my  father's  per- 
>  enjoy  my  company  for  a  few  months,  by 
to  initiate  me  in  the  arts  of  politeness,  ancl 
me  into  public  life. 

XNUtier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue,  and 
by  travelling  very  slowly,  afforded  me  time 
oose  and  familiar  conversation;  but  I  soon 
it  by  a  few  inquiries,  which  he  was  not  well 
to  satisfy,  I  bad  made  him  weary  of  his 
ipanion.  His  element  was  a  mixea  assem- 
)  oeremony  and  healths,  compliments  and 
dpics^  kept  the  tongue  employed  with  very 
tance  firom  memory  or  reflection ;  but  in  the 
here  he  was  necessitated  to  support  a  regu- 
of  conversation,  without  any  relief  from  a 
r,  or  any  power  of  starting  into  gay  digrcs- 
lestroying  argument  by  a  jest,  he  soon  dis- 
lat  poverty  of  ideas  which  had  been  hitherto 
under  the  tinsel  of  politeness.  The  first 
ertained  me  with  the  novelties  and  wonders 
itk  I  should  be  astonished  at  my  entrance 
on,  and  cautioned  me  with  apparent  admi- 
liis  own  wisdom  against  the  arts  by  which 
B  frequently  deluded.  The  same  detail  and 
idvice  he  would  have  repeated  on  the  second 
as  I  every  moment  diverted  the  discourse  to 
Y  of  the  towns  by  which  we  passed^  or  some 

h2 
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other  subject  of  learning  or  reason,  lie  soon  lost  Ui 
viviacity,  grew  peevish  and  silent,  wrapped  lusdnk 
abont  him,  composed  himself  to  dumber^  and  morv* 
ed  his  gaiety  for  fitter  auditors. 

"  At  length  I  entered  London,  and  my  uncb  W 
reinstated  in  his  superiority-     He  awaked  at  am  %* 
loquacity  as  soon  as  our  wheeb  rattled  on  the 
ment,  and  told  me  the  name  of  every  street 
crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we 
He  presented  me  to  my  aunt,  a  lady  of  great 
nence  for  the  number  of  ner  acquaintances  and 
dour  of  her  assemblies,  and  eiuier  in  kindness 
venge  consulted  with  her,  in  my  presence,  hov  I 
might  be  most  advantageously  dressed  flnr  my  ink  I 
appearance,  and  most  expeditiously  disencomlxfel  j 
from  my  villatic  bashfiilness.     My  indignation  tt  fc^ 
miliarity  thus  contemptuous  flushed  in  my  fiice;  thi^ 
mistook  anger  for  shame,  and  alternately  exerted  dw 
eloquence  upon  the  benefits  of  public  education,  tii 
the  happiness  of  an  assurance  early  acquired. 

"  A^urance  is,  indeed,  the  only  qualificadon  ti 
which  they  seem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and  aasmuHi 
therefore  is  perpetually  recommended  to  me  as  thi 
supply  of  every  defect,  and  the  omameat  of  every  es- 
cellence.  I  never  sit  silent  in  company  when 
history  is  circulating,  but  I  am  reproached  fm 
of  assurance.  If  I  fail  to  return  the  stated  ai 
to  a  compliment ;  if  I  am  disconcerted  by  unexpedel 
raillery ;  if  I  blush  when  I  am  discovered  gasug  M 
a  beauty,  or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  tiiuMiiiMwi 
in  an  argument;  if  1  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  ^^itl 
do  not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  ofieM 
which  I  cannot  gracefully  perform;  if  I  sofier  antft 
lively  tatler  to  recount  the  casualties  of  a  g8mci,ara 
nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I  am  censured  betwctt 
pity  and  contempt,  as  a  wretch  doomed  to  grond  ii 
obscurity  for  want  of  assurance. 
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I  have  ioixnd  many  young  persons  harassed  in 
nme  manner^  by  those  to  whom  age  has  given 
Log  but  the  assurance  which  they  recommend  ; 
therefore  cannot  but  think  it  useful  to  inform 
I,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  con- 
ded ;  and  that  he  whose  stupidity  has  armed  him 
i8t  the  shafts  of  ridicule^  will  always  act  and 
k  with  greater  audacity^  than  they  whose  sensi- 
f  represses  their  ardour^  and  who  dare  never  let 
'  confidence  outgrow  their  abilities." 


.  148.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1751. 


lie  pater  uems  oneret  catenis, 
QuSd  oero  dement  misero  jiejterci: 
Me  vd  extremos  Nunddarum  in  agros 
Clcase  rdeget, 

HOR.  CAR.  iii.  1 1.  45. 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains, 
Or  banish  to  Numidia's  furthest  plains ! 

My  crime,  that  I,  a  loyal  wife, 
In  kmd  compassion  spared  my  husband's  life. 

FRAKCIS. 

TiciANs  remark,  that  no  oppression  is  so  heavy 
iting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  bythe  perversion 
xorbitance  of  legal  authority  The  lobbcr  may 
ixed,  and  the  invader  repelled,  whene/er  they  arc 
1;  they  who  pretend  no  right  but  that  of  force, 
fay  force  be  punished  or  suppressed.  But  when 
ior  bears  the  name  of  impost,  and  murder  is  per- 
ted  by  a  judicial  sentence^  fortitude  is  intimi^ 

u3 
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otlier  subject  of  learning  or  reason^  lie  soon  loet  \d» 
vivacity^  grew  peevish  and  silent^  wrapped  his  cloak 
about  nim^  composed  himself  to  dumber^  and  reserv- 
ed hb  gaiety  for  fitter  auditors. 

'^  At  length  I  entered  London,  and  my  uncle  wm 
reinstated  in  his  superiority.  He  awaked  at  onoe  tt 
loquacity  as  soon  as  our  wheeb  rattled  on  the  pave* 
meut,  and  told  me  the  name  of  every  street  m  ne 
crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we  passed  bf  • 
He  presented  me  to  my  aunt,  a  lady  of  great  cnu* 
nence  for  the  number  of  ner  acquaintances  and  splen- 
dour of  her  assemblies,  and  eiuier  in  kindness  or  le- 
venge  consulted  with  her,  in  my  presence,  how  I 
might  be  most  advantageously  dressed  for  my  iint 
appearance,  and  most  expeditiously  disencumbeied 
from  my  villatic  bashfulness.  My  indignation  at  &• 
miliarity  thus  contemptuous  flushed  in  my  &oe;  tbef 
mistook  anger  for  shame,  and  alternately  exerted  tbat 
eloquence  upon  the  benefits  of  public  education^  and 
the  happiness  of  an  assurance  early  acquired. 

''  Assurance  is,  indeed,  the  only  qualification  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and  assuraooe 
therefore  is  perpetually  recommended  to  me  as  the 
supply  of  every  defect,  and  the  omam^it  of  every  ex- 
cellence.  I  never  sit  silent  in  company  when  secret 
history  is  circulating,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want 
of  assurance.  If  I  fail  to  return  the  stated  answer 
to  a  compliment ;  if  I  am  disconcerted  by  unexpected 
raillery ;  if  I  blush  when  I  am  discovered  gaxing  ca 
a  beauty,  or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  enuMrraaied 
in  an  argument;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what  I 
do  not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  offieei 
which  I  cannot  gracefully  perform;  if  I  sufiler  amon 
lively  tatler  to  recount  the  casualties  of  a  gam^  sr  a 
nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I  am  censur^  betwcai 
pity  and  contempt,  as  a  wretch  doomed  to  grovd  ia 
obscurity  for  want  of  assurance. 
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**  I  have  fbtind  many  young  persons  harassed  in 
the  same  manner,  by  those  to  whom  age  has  given 
nothing  but  the  assurance  which  they  recommend ; 
«nd  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  useful  to  inform 
them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  con- 
firanded ;  and  that  he  whose  stupidity  has  armed  him 
i^gainst  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  will  always  act  and 
■peak  with  greater  audacity,  than  they  whose  sensi- 
Uity  represses  their  ardour,  and  who  dare  never  let 
Aeir  confidence  outgrow  their  abilities." 


No.  148.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1751. 


Me  pater  uevis  oneret  ccOenis, 
QM  viro  demens  misero  ])ej)erci: 
Me  vd  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 
dasse  releget, 

HOR.  CAR.  iii.  1 1.  45. 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains, 
Or  banish  to  Numidia's  furthest  plains ! 

My  crime,  that  I,  a  loyal  wife, 
In  kmd  compassion  spared  my  hudiaad's  life. 

FRAKCI8. 

FtoLiTiciANs  remark,  that  no  oppression  is  so  heavy 
V  lasting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  hythe  perversion 
nd  exorbitance  of  legal  authority  The  lobber  may 
be  seiaed,  and  the  invader  repelled,  whene/er  they  are 
CHmd;  they  who  pretend  no  right  but  that  of  force, 
■ny  by  £9rce  be  punished  or  suppressed.  But  when 
pliuider  bears  the  name  of  impost,  and  murder  is  per- 
petrated by  a  judicial  sentence^  fortitude  is  intimi^ 
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dated  and  wisdom  confounded;  renstanoe  shrinki 
from  an  alliance  with  rebellion^  and  the  villain  re- 
mains secure  in  the  robes  of  the  magistrate. 

£qually  dangerous  and  equally  dietestahle  are  tk 
cruelties  often  exercised  in  private  fieuniliesj  imdertlie 
venerable  sanction  of  parental  authority ;  the  power 
which  we  are  taught  to  honour  from  the  first  moiiMOli 
of  reason ;  which  is  guarded  from  insult  and  viobtMB 
by  all  that  can  impress  awe  upon  the  mind  of  mm; 
and  which^  therefore^  may  wanton  in  cruelty  withoit 
control^  and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  in* 
numerable  transgressions^  before  duty  and  piety  iviU 
dare  to  seek  redi^ss^  or  think  themsdves atlibartf  ti 
recur  to  any  other  means  of  deliverance  than  suppli- 
cations^ by  which  insolence  iB  elated^  and  teii%  bf 
whieh  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It-was^  for  a  long  time^  imagined  by  the  RomUMb 
that  no  son  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father;  ni 
they  had^  therefore^  no  punishment  appropriated  ti 
parricide.  They  seem  likewise  to  have  believed  wA 
equal  confidence^  that  no  father  could  be  cruel  to  ik 
child;  and  therefore  they  allowed  every  man  them* 
preme  judicature  in  his  own  house,  ana  put  the  lint 
of  his  offspring  into  his  hands.  But  experieiioe  in- 
formed them  by  degrees^  that  they  had  detemund 
too  hastily  in  ravour  of  human  nature;  they  taani 
that  instinct  and  habit  were  not  able  to  eomtaid  wA 
avarice  or  malice ;  that  the  nearest  relation  mig^  bo 
violated;  and  that  power^  to  whomsoever  intraskedy 
might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore  Mapi 
to  supply  and  to  change  theur  institutions ;  to  iM 
the  pamcide  by  a  new  law^  and  to  transfer  mfOi 
punishments  from  the  parent  to  the  magistrate. 

There  are  indeed^  many  houses  which  it  is  in^poo- 
sible  to  enter  familiarly^  without  discovering  that  pi" 
rents  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  intoadcstioBi 
of  donnnion;  and  that  he  who  is  in  no  danger  tf 
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Jieuine  remonstraiioes  but  from  his  own  conscienoe^ 
will  «3dom  be  long  without  the  art  of  controllinff  hig 
flonvictimuB^  and  modifying  justice  by  his  own  wiU. 

If  in  any  situation  the  heart  were  inaccessible  to 
nalignitV;  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
SMored  uy  parental  relation.  To  have  voluntarily 
beeome  to  any  being  the  occasion  of  its  existence^ 
noduoes  an  obligation  to  make  that  existence  happy. 
To  Ke  helpless  infiuicy  stretching  out  her  hands^  and 
pgoring  out  her  «ries  in  testimony  of  dependence, 
irithoat  any  powers  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to 
ilieiiate  afiection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
•eioy  human  mind;  and  tenderness  once  excited  will 
he  honrly  increased  b?  the  natural  contagion  of  feli- 
dtf,  by  thevepercnssion  of  communicated  pleasure, 
try  llie  oonscionsness  of  the  dignity  of  benefaction.  I 
Uieve  no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can  see  the 
nlest  animal  courting  his  regard,  and  shrinking  at 
Ut  anger,  playing  his  gambols  of  delight  before  mm, 
odling  OD  him  in  distress,  and  flying  to  him  in  danger, 
witfaoot  more  kindness  than  he  can  persuade  himself 
Id  feel  for  the  wild  and  unsocial  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourselves  those 
to  wliom  we  impart  any  kind  of  pleasure,  because  we 
imafiine  their  imQection  and  esteem  secured  to  us  l^ 
die  benefits  whidi  they  receive. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  method  by  which  the 
{vide  of  superiority  may  be  likewise  gratified.  He 
that  has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  humanity, 
sad  has  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  he  is  loved  as  the  distributor  of  happiness,  may 
please  himself  with  exciting  terror  as  the  inflictor  of 
pain :  he  may  delight  his  soHtude  with  contemplating 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  force  of  his  com- 
mands, in  imaginmg  the  desires  that  flutter  on  the 
tongue  which  is  forbidden  to  utter  them,  or  the  dis- 
CQoUait  which  preys  on  the  heart  in  which  fear  con* 
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fines  it :  he  may  amuse  himself  with  new  oontri 
of  detection^  multiplications  of  prohibition^  a 
rieties  of  punishment;  and  swell  with  exul 
when  he  considers  how  little  of  the  h(»nage  t 
receives  he  owes  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been  Ik 
the  history  of  all  absolute  kingdoms  will  infor 
and  since^  as  Aristotle  observes^  11  oWo  ofjux^  fu 
the  government  of  a  family  is  naturally  monar 
it  is^  like  other  monarchies^  too  often  arbitraxi 
ministered.  The  regal  and  parental  tvrant  difk 
in  the  extent  of  their  dominions^  ancL  the  nun 
their  slaves.  The  same  passions  cause  the  aan 
series ;  except  that  seldom  any  prince^  howem 
spotic^  has  so  far  shaken  off  all  awe  of  the  puU 
as  to  venture  upon  those  freaks  of  injustice^ 
are  sometimes  indulged  under  the  secrecy  of  a  ] 
dwelling.  Capricious  injunctions^  partial  dec 
unequal  allotments^  distributions  of  reward  1 
merit  but  by  fancy,  and  punishments  regulaU 
by  the  degree  of  the  offence,  but  by  the  hum 
tne  judge,  arc  too  frequent  where  no  power  is  ] 
but  that  of  a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  misery  of  others  n 
will  confess,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can  n 
father  cruel  ?  The  king  may  be  instigated  by  on 
to  the  destruction  of  another ;  he  may  som 
think  himself  endangered  by  the  virtues  of  a  si 
he  may  dread  the  successful  general  or  the  p 
orator ;  his  avarice  may  point  out  golden  configci 
and  his  guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be 
by  cutting  off  all  power  of  revenge. 

But  wnat  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  opprea 
those  who  were  bom  to  his  protection,  of  thoi 
can  disturb  him  with  no  competition,  who  can  < 
him  with  no  spoils  ?  Why  cowards  are  cruel  b 
easily  discovez^ ;  but  for  what  reason^  not  mc 
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faaaoB  than  cowardice^  can  that  man  delight  in  op- 
presdon  who  has  nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded  with 

tiui  aggravation^  diat  those  whom  he  injures  are  al- 

mys  in  his  sight.   The  injustice  of  a  prince  is  often 

oerdsed  upon  tiiose  of  whom  he  never  had  any 

ponnsial  or  particular  knowledge;  and  the  sentence 

tiydi  he  pronounces^  whether  of  banishment^  impri- 

nmentj  or  deaths  removes  firom  his  view  the  man 

nhm  he  condemns.     But  the  domestic  oppressor 

dooms  himself  to  gaze  upon  those  faces  which  he 

doods  with  terror  and  with  sorrow ;  and  beholds  every 

■OMcat  the  eflects  of  his  own  barbarities.    He  that 

cut  bear  to  give  eontiimal  pain  to  those  who  surround 

\     Urn,  and  can  walk  with  satisfeu^on  in  the  gloom  of 

[^     Ui  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see  submissive  misery 

i     vithoat  relenting,  and  meet,  without  emotion,  the 

I     tft  that  implores  mercy  or  demands  justice,  will 

■noely  be  amended  by  remonstrance  or  admonition ; 

k  has  found  means  oi  stopping  the  avenues  of  ten- 

laaaa,  and  arming  his  heart  against  the  force  of 

nuoo. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  paid  to 

tbe  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every  indivi- 

haliB  commanded  to  consult  the  happiness  of  others, 

jctthe  harsh  parent  is  less  to  be  vindicated  than  any 

tdier  criminal,  because  he  less  provides  for  the  hap- 

[     pbess  of  himself.  Every  man,  however  little  he  loves 

itiiera,  would  willingly  be  loved;  every  man  hopes  to 

be  Icmg,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which 

it  shall  shrink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  depend 

&r  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  officiousness  of 

others.  But  how  has  he  obviated  the  inconveniences 

ikf  old  affe,  who  alienates  firom  him  the  assistance  of 

lis  chil£^,  and  whose  bed  must  be  surrounded  in 

his  last  hours,  in  the  hours  of  languor  and  dejection, 

4f  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  strangers  to  whom  his 
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life  is  indifferent^  or  by  enemies  to  whom  I 
is  desirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed,  in  good  minds,  overca 
vocation,  and  those  who  have  been  harassed 
tality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they  h 
fered,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  last  duties  ^ 
crity  and  zeal.  But  surely  no  resentment 
equally  painful  with  kindness  thus  undeser 
can  severer  punishment  be  imprecated  upon  a 
wholly  lost  in  meanness  and  stupidity,  than, 
the  tediousness  of  decrepitude,  to  be  reproa 
the  kindness  of  his  own  children,  to  receive 
tribute  but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  a\ 
relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  tc 
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Quod  non  sit  Pi/lades  hoc  tempore,  non  sU  Oral 

Mhraris  ?  PyladeSy  Marcep  bibebat  idem. 
Nee  melior  panis,  turdusve  dahatur  Oresti  : 

Sed  part  otque  eadem  coma  duobus  erat.^^ 
Te  Cadmzm^  Tyros^  me  jringids  Gallia  vestU  : 

Vis  te  purjmreumf  Marce,  sagattis  amem  f 
Ut  priBstem  Py laden,  aliquis  mi/u  jrr^stet  Orak 

Hoc  non  Jit  verbis,  Marce :  ut  ameris,  ama, 

MART.  Mr, 

You  wonder  now  that  no  man  sees 
Such  friends  as  those  of  ancient  Greece. 
Here  lay  the  point         Orestes*  meat 
Was  Just  the  same  his  friend  did  eat ; 
Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 
Was  better,  Py lades,  than  thine.  , 
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In  home-tpun  russet  I  am  drest, 
Tour  doth  is  always  of  the  best ; 
But,  honest  Marcus,  if  you  please 
To  choose  me  for  your  Pylades, 
Remember,  words  alone  are  vain ; 
Lore        if  you  would  be  loved  again. 

F.LEWIS. 


''  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

nuty 

n  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  frequently 
itly  censured  than  ingratitude.  There  is,  indeed, 
aent  reason  for  looking  on  those  that  can  return 
Rnr  good,  and  repay  kindness  and  assistance  with 
A  or  n^lect,  as  corrupted  beyond  the  common 
Beg  of  mackednes;  nor  will  he,  who  has  once  been 
ly  detected  in  acts  of  injury  to  his  benefactor, 
"ve  t-o  be  numbered  among  social  beings ;  he  has 
ftvonred  to  destroy  confidence,  to  intercept  sym- 
f,  and  to  turn  every  man's  attention  wholly  on 
elf. 

rhere  is  always  danger  lest  the  honest  abhorrence 
crime  should  raise  the  passions  with  too  much 
ace  against  the  inan  to  whom  it  is  imputed.  In 
irtion  as  gmlt  is  more  enormous,  it  ought  to  be 
tained  by  stronger  evidence.  The  charge  against 
Idtude  is  very  general ;  almost  every  man  can 
vhat  favours  he  has  conferred  upon  insensibility, 
how  much  happiness  he  has  bestowed  without 
n ;  but,  perhaps,  if  these  patrons  and  protectors 
confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast  of  having 
ended,  it  would  often  appear  that  they  consulted 
their  pleasure  or  vanity,  and  repaid  themselves 
'  petty  donatives  by  gratifications  of  insolence 
inaulgence  of  contempt. 
It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  hsia  been 
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passed  in  a  dependent  state^  and^  oonsequentlj,  I  hi 
received  many  &yours  in  the  opinion  of  thqeeat  wb 
expense  I  liave  been  maintained ;  yet  I  do  not  i 
in  my  heart  any  burning  gratitude  or  tumnltD 
affection ;  and^  as  I  would  not  willin^y  suppose  i 
self  less  susceptible  of  virtuous  passions  than  '■ 
rest  of  mankina^  I  shall  lay  the  history  of  my  li& ' 
fore  you^  that  you  may^  by  your  judgement  of  my  a 
duct^  either  reform  or  confirm  my  present  sentiflMi 

'*  My  father  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  tani 
and  wealthy  feunily.  He  married  a  lady  of  eqoalUl 
and  whose  iortune>  joined  to  his  own,  might  navvti 
ported  his  posterity  in  honour;  but,  being gi^i 
ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his  fHends  to  proconlj 
a  post,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  m  dispbyj 
his  eleeance  and  politeness.  My  mother  was  eqm 
pleased  with  splendour,  and  equally  cardess  at  ^ 
pense ;  they  both  justified  their  profusion  to  Alj 
selves,  by  endeavouring  to  believe  it  necessary  tti 
extension  of  their  acquaintance,  and  improvematj 
their  interest ;  and  whenever  any  place  becamsl 
cant,  they  expected  to  be  repaid.  In  the  midit 
these  hopes,  my  father  was  snatched  away  by  an 
plexy ;  and  my  mother,  who  had  no  pleasure 
dress,  equipage,  assemblies,  and  compliments,  i 
that  she  could  live  no  longer  in  her  accustomed 
sunk  into  dejection,  and  in  two  years  wore  oat 
life  with  envy  and  discontent. 

'^  I  was  sent  with  a  sister  one  year  younger  M 
myself  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  We  wefSl 
yet  capable  of  observing  how  much  fortune  infl 
affection,  but  flattered  ourselves  on  the  road  witk 
tenderness  and  r^ard  with  which  we  should  be 
ed  by  our  unde.  Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  dl 
malignant;  we  were  introduced  to  our  young  ooiui^ 
and  for  the  first  month  more  frequently  conmled  di 
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qibndcLed ;  but  in  a  short  time  we  found  our  prattle 

iqaneaacd,  our  dress  n^lected^  our  endearments  unre- 

gvdedf  and  our  requests  referred  to  the  housekeeper. 

"  The  fonns  of  decency  were  now  violated^  and 

Cray  day  produced  new  insults.     We  were  soon 

knidit  to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our  ima- 

med  equality  with  our  cousins^  to  whom  we  sunk 

ntD  humUe  companions,  without  choice  or  influence, 

eqiected  only  to  echo  their  opinions,  facilitate  their 

waxeB,  and  aooompany  their  rambles.  It  ^vas  unfor- 

tmfte  that  our  early  mtroduction  into  polite  com- 

CT,  and  habitual  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civility, 
giTen  ns  such  an  appearance  of  superiority  to  the 
^  Mcwaird  bashfulness  of  our  relations,  as  naturally 
kew  respect  and  preference  &om  every  stranser ;  and 
Vf  aunt  was  forced  to  assert  the  dignity  of  her  own 
dSldren^  while  they  were  sculking  in  corners  for  fear 
tf  notice^  and  hanging  down  their  heads  in  silent 
caifosion^  by  relating  the  indiscretion  of  our  father, 
indaying  her  own  kindness,  lamenting  the  misery 
tf  birtli  without  estate,  and  declaring  her  anxiety  for 
.9tT  future  provision,  and  the  expedients  which  she 
i$d  formed  to  secure  us  from  those  follies  or  crimes, 
to  which  the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want  often 
gives  occasion,     in  a  short  time,  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  such  vexatious  mistakes ;  we  were  told  that 
Qie  clothes  would  only  fill  our  heads  with  false  ex- 
pectations, and  our  dress  was,  therefore,  acconuno- 
Qated  to  our  fortune. 

«  Childhood  is  not  easily  dejected  or  mortified.  We 
fidt  no  lasting  pain  from  insolence  or  neglect ;  but 
finding  that  we  were  fieivoured  and  commended  by 
bU  whose  interest  did  not  prompt  them  to  discoun- 
tenance us,  preserved  our  vivacity  and  spirit  to  years 
of  greater  sensibility.  It  then  became  irksome  and 
di^^usting  to  live  without  any  principle  of  action  but 
the  wOl  of  another,  and  we  often  met  privately  in 

VOL.  XYIII.  I 
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the  garden  to  lament  our  condition^  and  to  ease  oar 

hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice^  peevish-  ■ 

ness^  and  affront.  ^ 

^'  There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult  and  tokens  ^ 

of  contempt  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  name,  • 

which  vanish  to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to  describe  ^| 

them,  and  yet  may,  by  continual  repetition,  make  ' 

day  pass  after  day  in  sorrow  and  in  terror.   Phrases  of  !| 

cursory  compliment  and  established  salutatbn  maj,  ^ 

by  a  different  modulation  of  the  voice,  or  cast  d  f 

the  countenance,  convey  contrary  meanings^  and  be  j 
changed  from  indications  of  respect  to  ezpreaskni 

of  scorn.     The  dependant  who  cultivates  delicacr  ii  >. 

himself  very  little  consults  his  own  tranquillity.  Hj  ^ 


unhappy  vigilance  is  every  moment  discovering 
petulance  of  accent,  or  arrogance  of  mien^  some  ve- 
hemence of  interrc^tion,  or  quickness  of  reply,  tint 
recalls  my  poverty  to  my  mind,  and  which  I  feel  nHie   ■[ 
acutely  as  I  know  not  how  to  resent  it.  ' 

"  You  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  I  tbink   * 
myself  discharged  £rom  the  duties  of  gratitude,  onlf 
because  my  relations  do  not  adjust  their  looks  or  tone 
their  voices  to  my  expectation.     The  insolence  of  . 
benefaction  terminates  not  in  negative  rudeness  <v   ^ 
obliquities  of  insult.      I  am  often  told  in  express   ] 
terms  of  the  miseries  from  which  charity  hbA  anatcb- 
ed  me,  while  multitudes  are  suffered  by  reladoos 
equally  near  to  devolve  upon  the  parish ;  tand  have 
more  than  once  heard  it  numbereu  among  other  fr-    \ 
vours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the  same  talde  withnif    .' 


cousins. 


That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowU|^i 
but  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stinga  of  Uh 
feriority.  My  inquiries  are  neglected,  my  opinM* 
is  overborne,  my  assertions  are  controvertea;  and  si 
insolence  always  propagates  itself,  the  servants  ove^ 
look  me,  in  imitation  of  their  master ;  if  I  call  D9- 
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1  not  heard ;  if  loudly,  my  usurpation  of 
checked  by  a  general  frown.  I  am  of- 
to  look  uninvited  upon  delicacies^  and 
.esired  to  rise  upon  very  slight  pretences, 
ivilities  to  which  I  am  exposed  would  give 
1,  were  they  not  aggravated  by  the  tears 
•,  whom  the  young  ladies  are  hourly  tor- 
iih  every  art  of  feminine  persecution.  As 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  Venice,  that 
ce  in  one  place  and  a  slave  in  another^ 
;  a  servant  to  her  cousins  in  their  apart- 
a  companion  only  at  the  table.  Her  wit 
draw  so  much  regard  away  from  them, 
ever  suffer  her  to  appear  witn  them  in  any 
i  they  solicit  notice  or  expect  admiration ; 
ley  are  visited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and 
hours  in  domestic  amusements,  she  is 
sJIed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  insulted  with  con- 
freedoms^  and  dismissed  to  her  needle 
ace  is  supplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by 
ion  9f  his  sisters,  begun  to  harass  her  witn 
€ularity ;  he  seems  inclined  to  make  his 
tssays  of  waggery  upon  her  ;  and  by  the 
if  not  encouragement  of  his  father,  treats 
ch  licentious  brutality,  as  I  cannot  bear, 
umot  punish  it. 

JO  be  informed,  Mr  Rambler,  how  much 
apposed  to  owe  to  beneficence,  exerted  on 
:hese  ?  To  beneficence  which  pollutes  its 
»ntumely,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  pan- 
e.**  I  would  willingly  be  told,  whether 
oes  not  reward  its  own  liberalities,  and 
that  exacts  servility  can  with  justice  at 
me  expect  affection. 

^'  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

"  HYPERDULUS." 


l2 
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IfUeHecta  Dedm  I  :^ 

LUCAXi  J 

—  Thou  chiefest  good !  ^ 
Bestow'd  by  Heaven,  but  seldam  understood. 


% 


As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  vsaii^ 
tunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  tint 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude  W 
escaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatneMy  W 
eluded  by  obscurity;  philosophers  have  endeavomi 
to  reconme  us  to  that  condition  which  they  cuoMt 
teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that  most  of  €tf 
evils  su'e  made  afllictive  only  by  ignorance  or  po^ 
verseness,  and  that  nature  has  annexed  to  every  vh  ^ 
cissitude  of  external  circumstances,  some  advuitip  ji 
sufficient  to  overbalance  all  its  inconveniendes.  {) 
Tliis  attempt  may  perhaps  be  justly  suspected  v  \ 
resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  wno,  lAc* 
they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  destroy  8ensibility»  w 
endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the  inefficacy  of  Afl^ 
other  medicines.  The  panegyrists  of  calamity  ^/l^ 
more  frequently  gained  applause  to  their  wit,  thi> 
acquiescence  to  their  arguments ;  nor  has  it  vaf^ 
ed  that  the  most  musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiooiV' 
tion  has  been  able  long  to  overpower  the  angniih  i 
oppression,  the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  loi^iip 
of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where  mii4 
has  been  attempted,  something  has  been  perfbnned; 
though  the  discoveries  or  acquisitions  of  man  are  not 
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TS  adequate  to  the  expectations  of  his  pridc^  they 
t  least  sufficient  to  animate  his  industr)'.  The 
otes  with  which  philosophy  has  medicated  the 
if  life,  though  they  cannot  give  it  salubrity  and 
iness,  have  at  least  allayed  its  bitterness  and 
mpered   its  malignity;    the  balm  which  she 

upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind  abates  their 
though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

suffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we 
i  ourselves  from  vain  and  immoderate  tlisquiet ; 
•eserve  for  better  purposes  that  strength  which 
I  be  unprofitably  wasted  in  wild  efforts  of  de- 
:ion,  and  maintain  that  circumspection  which 
snable  us  to  seize  every  support  and  improve 
alleviation.  This  calmness  will  be  more  easily 
led,  as  the  attention  is  more  powerfully  with- 
I  from  the  contemplation  of  unmingled,  un« 
1  evil,  and  diverted  to  those  accidental  benefits 
L  prudence  may  confer  on  every  state. 
leca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  to 
rtune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  repre- 
ig  it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind. 
t£at  never  was  acquainted  with  adversity/  says 
has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side,  and  is  igno- 
[jf  half  the  scenes  of  nature."     He  invites  his 

to  calamity,  as  the  Sirens  allured  the  passen- 
>  their  coasts,  by  promising  that  he  shall  return 
a  rfJ«  J,  with  increase  of  knowledge,  with  en- 
d  views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 
iriosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the  first 
on  and  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always  predomi- 

in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  contem- 
7e  faculties.  He  who  easily  comprehends  all 
ts  before  him,  and  soon  exhausts  any  single  sub- 
is  always  eager  for  new  inquiries ;  and  in  pro- 
on  as  the  intellectual  eye  takes  in  a  vnder  pro- 
,  it  must  be  gratified  with  variety  by  more 

I  3 
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rapid  iSights  and  bolder  excursious ;  nor  perhaps  en  i 
there  be  proposed  to  those  who  have  been  accostomd  ii 
to  the  pleasures  of  thought^  a  more  powerful  ineito-  ii 
ment  to  any  undertakings  than  the  hope  of  iilliig  it 
their  faacy  with  new  images^  of  dearingtheir  drably  lii 
and  enlightening  their  reason.  t 

When  Jason^  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  indioe  ^ 
the  young  prince  Acastus  to  accompany  him  in  At  Ij 
first  essay  of  navigation^  he  disperses  his  apprdbea*  ^ 
sions  of  danger  by  representations  of  the  new  tncli  M 
of  earth  and  heaven  which  the  expedition  wouU  !« 
spread  before  their  eyes ;  and  tells  nim  with  idat  ^ 
grief  he  will  hear^  at  their  return^  of  the  oomitiMi  ii| 
which  they  shall  have  seen,  and  the  toils  which  tkj  it 
have  surmounted.  ia 

0  quantum  terras  quantum  cognotcere  axK,  • 

Permissum  ett  /  pdagui  quantot  aperumu  m  unuf  ^ 

Nuncfonan  grave  reris  oput  .*  ted  lata  racMiigt  p 

Cttm  rateSf  et  carum  dim  jam  mihi  reddet  lolami  ^ 

Quisjmdor  heu  nostras  tSd  tunc  audbre  laborea  /  \ ' 

Quam  referam  visas  tua  per  suspiria  gentes  I  ^ 

Led  by  our  stars,  what  tracks  immense  we  trace !  -'it 

From  seas  remote,  what  funds  of  science  raise!  ^^ 

A  pain  to  thought !  but  when  th*  heroic  band  ^ 

Returns  applauded  to  their  native  land,  | . 

A  life  domestic  you  will  then  deplore,  ^ 

And  sigh,  while  I  describe  the  various  shore.  t 

XDW.  CAfli         HJE 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  coiion^  '^ 

to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  defiance^  and  oomut  ^ 

his  life  to  the  winds ;  and  the  same  motives  have  ii  ^^ 

all  ages  had  the  same  effect  upon  those  whom  thi  j^ 

desire  of  fame  or  wisdom  has  distinguished  fran  thi  i^ 

lower  orders  of  mankind.  I, 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved,  that  distress  is  US'  ^ 

cessary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  i  ^ 

happy  situation  hides  from  us  so  large  a  part  of  tk  :^ 
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Id  of  meditation^  the  envy  of  many  who  repine  at 
!  sight  of  affluence  and  splendour  will  be  much 
ninislied ;  for  such  is  the  delight  of  mental  su- 
iority^  that  none  on  whom  nature  or  study  have 
iferred  it^  would  purchase  the  gifts  of  fortune  by 
loss. 

t  is  certain^  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Seneca 
f  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic  ornaments, 
bas  justly  represented  it  as  affording  some  oppor- 
ities  of  oDservation^  which  cannot  be  found  in  con- 
lal  success ;  he  has  truly  asserted,  that  to  escape 
fortune  is  to  want  instruction,  and  that  to  live  at 
t  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

Ls  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  thinking 
;  lie  enjoTS  it^  the  experience  of  calamity  is  ne- 
ary  to  a  just  sense  of  better  fortune ;  for  the  good 
nr  present  state  is  merely  comparative,  and  the 
vlucfaL  every  man  feels  will  be  sufficient  to  disturb 

harass  him,  if  he  does  not  know  how  much  he 
ipes.      The  lustre  of  diamonds  is  invigorated  by 

interposition  of  darker  bodies ;  the  lights  of  a 
ure  are  created  by  the  shades.  The  highest  plea- 
I  'wliich  nature  has  indulged  to  sensitive  percep- 
i^  is  that  of  rest  after  fatigue;  yet  that  state  which 
mr  heightens  into  delight  is  of  itself  only  ease, 

is  incapable  of  satisMng  the  mind  without  the 
er-addition  of  diversified  amusements. 
Prosperity,  as  is  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very 
sh  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No  man 

form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  by  un- 
ve  speculation.  That  fortitude  which  has  en- 
ntered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which  has  sur- 
inted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity  which  has 
a  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can  at  best  be  con- 
sred  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  test,  of 
ich  therefore  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned. 
[e  that  traverses  the  lists  without  an  adversary. 
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may  receive,"  says  the  plilosopber,  ''  the  reward 
victory,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to  the  honon 
If  it  be  the  highest  happiness  of  man  to  contempl 
himself  with  satisfaction,  and  to  receive  the  gratv 
tions  of  his  own  conscience,  he  whose  courage '. 
made  way  amidst  the  turbulence  of  opposition,  i 
whose  vigour  has  broken  through  the  snares  of '( 
tress,  has  many  advantages  over  those  that  have  d 
in  the  shade  of  indolence,  and  whose  retrosped 
time  can  entertain  them  ^vith  nothing  but  day  rii 
upon  day,  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  necessary  is  some  variety  of  fortune  \ 

nearer  inspection  of  the  manners,  principles,  and 

fections,  of  mankind.  Princes,  when  they  would  k 

the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their  subjects,  fin 

necessary  to  steal  away  from  guards  and  attends 

and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the  people. 

him  who  is  known  to  have  the  power  of  domg  | 

or  harm,  nothing  is  shown  in  its  natural  form. 

behaviour  of  all  that  approach  him  is  r^ulate 

his  humour,  their  narratives  are  adapted  to  his  i 

nation,  and  their  reasonings  determined  by  his  o 

ons ;  whatever  can  alarm  suspicion,  or  excite  ra 

ment,  is  carefully  suppressed,  and  nothii^  on 

but  uniformity  of  sentiments,  and  ardour  of  aflec 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  unvaried  complaia 

which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exacting,  keeps  t 

generally  unskilled  in  human  nature ;  prosperity 

always  enjoy  the  female  prerogatives,  and  then 

must  be  always  in  danger  of  female  ignorance.   T 

is  scarcely  to  be  heard,  but  by  those  from  whc 

can  serve  no  interest  to  conceal  it. 
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knt^ifautTBt  »fi/imrrar 
rtSnr*  Y  A/tm%mfM  ti^v 

Tf  fifT»r§9  Jif^  rv^uu 

FIND.  OL.  OIK  viL 

:  wnpt  in  error  is  the  human  mind, 

knd  human  bliit  ia  ever  insecure : 

m  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  ? 

Cnow  we  how  long  the  present  shall  endure  ? 


xrs  of  medicine  and  physiology  liave  traced^ 
It  appearance  of  accuracy^  the  effects  of 
1  the  numan  body^  by  marking  the  various 
*  the  constitution,  and  the  several  stages  by 
anal  life  makes  its  progress  from  infancy  to 
de.  Tliough  their  observations  have  not 
hem  to  discover  how  manhood  may  be  ac^ 

or  old  age  retarded,  yet  surely,  if  they  be 
1  only  as  the  amusements  of  curiosity,  they 
lud  importance  with  conjectures  on  things 
ote,  with  catalogues  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
ns  of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  philoso- 
lave  considered  %vith  equal  care  the  climac- 
the  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the  time  at 
ery  passion  begins  and  ceases  to  predomi- 

noted  the  regular  variations  of  desire,  and 
ssion  of  one  appetite  to  another. 
sriods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be  stated 
d  certainty :  our  bodies  grow  up  under  the 
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care  of  nature,  and  depend  so  little  on  our  o 
nagement,  that  something  more  than  negUj 
necessary  to  discompose  their  structure^  or 
their  vigour.  But  our  minds  are  committed  ii 
measure,  first  to  the  direction  of  others,  an 
wards  of  ourselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
the  weakness  of  infancy  beyond  the  iisqal  ti 
the  mind  may  be  very  easily  hindered  from  i 
of  improvement,  and  the  bulk  and  strength 
hood  must,*  without  the  assistance  of  ecmca' 
instruction,  be  informed  only  with  the  unden 
of  a  child. 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  ineqnalil 
variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversatiosij 
ployment  produce  in  the  intellectual  advano 
ferent  men,  there  is  still  discovered  by  a 
spectator,  such  a  general  and  remote  similii 
may  be  expected  in  the  same  common  natm 
ed  by  external  circumstances  indefinitely  var 
all  enter  the  world  in  equal  ignorance,  gai 
about  us  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  fi 
and  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  > 
aversions  and  desires  from  the  same  canm 
though,  as  we  proceed  further,  life  opens  wi( 
pects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  impulses  di 
us  to  difierent  paths,  yet,  as  every  mind, 
vigorous  or  abstracted,  is  necessitated,  in  itf 
state  of  union,  to  receive  its  informations,  i 
cute  its  purposes,  by  the  intervention  of  ti 
the  uniformity  of  our  corporeal  nature  comni 
itself  to  our  intellectual  operations ;  and  the 
abilities  or  knowledge  inclines  them  most  t 
from  the  general  round  of  life,  are  recalled 
centricity  by  the  laws  of  their  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  i 
found  that  in  each  part  of  life  some  parti 
culty  is  more  eminently  employed.    IVnen  l 
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knowledge  are  first  opened  before  us^  while 
blooms  alike  on  either  hand^  and  every  thing 
unknown  and  unexamined  seems  of  equal  va- 
power  of  the  soul  is  principally  exerted  in  a 
s  and  desultory  curiosity.  She  applies  by 
every  object^  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time^  and 
h  equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to 
p  loose  and  unconnected  ideas>  but  starts 
am  systems  and  complications  which  would 
.  the  rapidity  of  her  transitions^  and  detain 
f  in  the  same  pursuit. 

1  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected 
i  erratic  and  hasty  surveys^  the  fancy  is  bu- 
arranging  them;  and  combines  them  into 
;  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to  the  re- 
r  me  as  experience  advances^  and  new  obser- 
rectify  the  former.  While  the  judgement  is 
ifbrmed  and  unable  to  compare  the  draughts 
01  with  their  originals^  we  are  delighted  with 
Ue  adventures^  impracticable  virtues^  and 
de  characters ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  have 
iportunities  of  acquainting  ourselves  with 
ature^  we  are  soon  disgusted  with  copies  in 
here  appears  no  resemblance.  We  first  dis- 
lurdity  and  impossibility^  then  exact  greater 
iter  d^ees  of  probability^  but  at  last  become 
I  insensible  to  the  charms  of  falsehood^  how- 
ecious^  and^  from  the  imitations  of  truths 
ure  never  perfect^  transfer  our  affection  to 
lelf. 

commences  the  reign  of  judgement  or  rca- 
3  begin  to  find  little  pleasure  but  in  com- 
rguments^  stating  propositions^  disentangling 
ities,  clearing  ambiguities^  and  deducing  con- 
es. The  painted  vales  of  imagination  are 
I,  and  our  intellectual  activity  is  exercised  in 
;  through  the  labyrinths  of  fallacy,  and  toil- 
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ing  with  fima  and  cautious  steps  up  tb 
tracks  of  demonstration.  Whatever  may 
lance^  or  mislead  attention^  is  contemptnom 
ed^  and  every  disguise  in  which  error  nu 
cealed^  is  carefully  observed^  till  by  degree 
number  of  incontestible  or  unsuspected  pr 
are  established^  and  at  last  concatenated  i 
ments^  or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labofoi 
mind  lies  at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  h^ 
tainments^  without  any  desire  of  new  coa 
excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  recollectior 
rative ;  the  opinions  are  settled^  and  the  f 
apprehension  shut  against  any  new  intelli^ 
days  that  are  to  follow^  must  pass  in  the  i: 
of  precepts  already  collected^  and  assertioi 
already  received :  nothing  is  henceforward 
as  opposition^  so  insolent  as  doubt^  or  so 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner^  the  passions  usurp  tb 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life 
happiness  of  our  lirst  years  nothing  m<nre 
cessary  than  freedom  from  restraint :  every 
remember  that  if  he  was  left  to  himself^  an« 
in  the  disposal  of  his  own  time^  he  was  on 
without  tne  superaddition  of  any  actuaJ 
The  new  world  is  itself  a  banquet ;  and  ti 
exhausted  the  freshness  of  life^  we  have  all 
us  sufficient  gratifications ;  the  sunshine  q 
to  play^  and  the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with  m 

licity^  and  are  solicited  by  our  senses  and 

to  more  powerful  delights,  as  the  taste  oi 

has  satisfied  his  hunger  must  be  excited  b 

stimulations.    The  simplicity  of  natural  a 

is  now  past,  and  art  and  contrivance  mus 

tmr  pleasures ;  but  in  time^  art^  like  nati 
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huuted^  and  the  senses  can  no  longer  supply  the 
cnvings  of  the  intellect. 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasure  to 
iBterestj  in  which  pleasure  is  perhaps  included, 
tiuQ^  diffused  to  a  wider  extent^  and  protracted 
dnoneh  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  oances  be- 
fae  me  eyes  but  wealth  and  power^  nor  rings  in  the 
evbnt  the  voice  of  fJEune ;  wealthy  to  which^  however 
nurionsly  denominated^  every  man  at  some  time  or 
•dier  aspires;  power,  which  all  %vish  to  obtain  within 
fleir  drde  of  action ;  and  fame,  which  no  man,  how- 
erer  hi^  or  mean,  however  wise  or  ignorant,  was 
jet  able  to  despise.  Now  prudence  and  foresight 
aert  their  influence ;  no  hour  is  devoted  wholly  to 
toy  present  enjoyment,  no  act  or  purpose  terminates 
ii  itself,  but  every  motion  is  referred  to  some  distant 
ad;  the  accomplishment  of  one  design  begins  an- 
idler,  and  the  ultimate  wish  is  always  pushed  off  to 
its  jfinrmer  distance. 

At  length,  fame  is  observed  to  be  uncertain,  and 
power  to  be  dangerous ;  the  man  whose  vigour  and 
ikcrity  b^n  to  forsake  him,  by  degrees  contracts 
Us  dengns,  remits  his  former  multiplicity  of  pursuits, 
tdd  extends  no  longer  his  regard  to  any  other  honour 
tium  the  reputation  of  wealth,  or  any  other  influence 
ttaa  its  power.  Avarice  is  generally  the  last  passion 
sf  those  lives  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  squan- 
dered in  pleasure,  and  the  second  devoted  to  ambi- 
tion. He  that  sinks  under  the  fatigue  of  getting 
wealth,  lulls  his  age  with  the  milder  business  of  sav- 
ins it. 

1  have,  in  this  view  of  life,  considered  men  as  ac- 
tuated, only  by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to  their 
own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  superior  prin- 
ciples \jf  which  the  force  of  external  agents  may  be 
oooateracted,  and  the  temporary  prevalence  of  pas- 
mam  restrained.   Nature  ^vill  indeed  always  operate, 
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human  desires  will  be  always  ranging;  but  these 
motions^  though  very  powerful,  are  not  resistless; 
nature  may  be  regulated,  and  desires  governed;  and 
to  contend  with  the  predominance  of  successive  pis- 
sions,  to  be  endangered  first  by  one  affection,  and  v 
then  by  another,  is  the  condition  upon  which  wa  aie 
to  pass  our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that 
state  which  shall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  dia- 
appointment,  and  to  change. 


•"-'Trivia  nuestum 
VtiUum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

U0&.  ARS  FOR.  I06>         i^ 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaster  show ;  T 

In  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  glow.  '} 

xLPBiMnmr.      [i 
i 

• 

'  It  was  the  wisdom,'  says  Seneca,  '  of  ancient  tim«b 
to  consider  what  is  most  useful  as  most  iUuatrioiBi' 
If  this  rule  be  applied  to  works  of  genius,  scuedf 
any  species  of  composition  deserves  more  to  be  cut 
tivated  than  the  epistolary  style,  since  none  ia  rf 
more  various  or  frequent  use,  through  the  wh(Jes^l^ 
ordination  of  human  life. 

It  has  yet  happened  that  among  the  numenMa 
writers  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal,  perliapl 
always,  in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in  Aegut^ 
and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other  country,  yerjkw 
have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  tk 
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cation  of  letters,  except  such  as  were  %vritten  in 
ischarge  of  public  trusts,  and  during  the  trans- 
1  of  great  afiairs;  which,  though  they  afford 
dents  to  the  minister,  and  memorials  to  the 
lan,  are  of  no  use  as  examples  of  the  familiar 
or  fiaodels  of  private  correspondence. 
it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  deficiency 
lappened  in  the  literature  of  a  country,  ■  where 
liuge  themselves  with  so  little  danger  in  speak- 
nd  writing,  may  we  not  without  cither  bigotry 
rogance  inform  them,  that  it  must  be  imputecl 
r  contempt  of  trifles,  and  our  due  sense  of  the 
ty  of  the  public  ?  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable 
.  the  world  with  volumes  from  which  nothing 
e  learned,  nor  expect  that  the  employments  of 
nsy^  or  the  amusements  of  the  gay,  stiould  give 
to  narratives  of  our  private  a^rs,  complaints 
sence,  expressions  of  rondness,  or  declarations  of 

slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by 
1  the  wits  of  France  have  signalized  their  names, 
irove  that  other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged 
the  like  attempts  by  the  consciousness  of  in- 
y  ;  for  surely  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  aggravate 
ig  misfortunes,  to  magmfy  familiar  incidents, 
t  adulatory  professions,  accumulate  servile  hy- 
des,  and  produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the 
cable  remains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 
St  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  affairs  con- 
able  only  by  their  frequent  occurrence,  and  much 
\B  pleasure  w^ich  our  condition  allows,  must  be 
iced  by  giving  elegance  to  trifles,  it  is  necessary 
urn  how  to  become  little  without  becoming  mean, 
lintain  the  necessary  intercourse  of  civility,  and 
p  the  vacuities  of  action  by  agreeable  appear- 
u  It  had  therefore  been  of  advantage,  if  such 
T  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  decorat- 
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ing  insignificance^  had  supplied  us  with  a  few  saUiei  2 
of  innocent  gaiety^  effusions  of  honest  tendemesA,  or  \ 
exclamations  of  unimportant  huny.  ; 

Precept  has  generally  been  posterior  to  perform-  < 
ance.  The  art  ofcomposingworKsofgeniusluw  never  i 
been  taught  but  by  the  example  of  those  who  per-  |t 
formed  it  by  natural  vigour  of  imaginaticmy  and  rec- 
titude of  judgement.  As  we  have  few  letten,  m 
have  likewise  few  criticisms  upon  the  epistohiy 
style.  The  obsersations  with  which  Walsh  has  in- 
troduced his  pages  of  inanity^  are  such  as  give  Yam 
little  claim  to  the  rank  assigned  him  by  Drjda 
among  the  critics.  Letters^  says  he^  are  intradel 
as  resemblances  of  conversation,  and  the  chief  ei- 
cellences  of  conversation,  are  good  >humour  and  good- 
breeding.  This  remark,  equally  valuable  for  its  M- 
velty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  and  enforces  with  0 
appearance  of  complete  acquiescence  in  his  own  din 
covery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  m<Nral  qot- 
lities  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  always  known  tliat  hi 
who  endeavours  to  please  must  appear  pleased,  aal 
he  who  would  not  provoke  rudeness  must  not  line* 
tise  it.  But  the  question  among  those  who  estabU 
rules  for  an  epistolary  performance,  is  how  gaiety  9  ji, 
civility  may  be  properly  expressed ;  as  among  Ae  I- 
critics  in  history,  it  is  not  contested  whether  tratk 
ought  to  be  preserved,  but  by  what  mode  of  dictio> 
it  is  best  adorned. 

As  letters  are  written  on  all  subjects,  in  all  ststM 
of  mind,  they  cannot  be  properly  reduced  to  settM 
rules,  or  described  by  any  single  characteristic;  w 
we  may  safely  disentangle  our  minds  from  Ctitiw 
embarrassments,  by  determining  that  a  letter  hsi  ■• 
peculiarity  but  its  form,  and  that  nothing  is  to  1* 
refused  admission,  which  would  be  proper  in  Mf 
other  method  of  treating  the  same  subject     The 
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qualities  of  the  epistolary  style  most  frequently  re- 
quired^ are  ease  and  simplicity^  an  even  llow  of  un- 
laboured diction^  and  an  artless  arrangement  of  ob- 
vious sentiments.  But  these  directions  are  no  sooner 
applied  to  VLse,  than  their  scantiness  and  imjHirfec- 
tion  become  evident.  Letters  are  written  to  the 
great  and  to  the  mean^  to  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
Tantj  at  rest  and  in  distress,  in  s])ort  and  in  passion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  ease  and  laxity 
of  expression,  when  the  unportance  of  the  subject 
impresses  solicitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the  person  ex- 
acts reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  with  strict  confor- 
mity to  nature  is  true>  because  nothing  but  comfor- 
mity  to  nature  can  make  any  composition  beautiful 
or  just.  But  it  is  natural  to  depart  from  fEimiliarity 
of  language  upon  occasions  not  fsEmiiliar.  Whatever 
elevates  the  sentiments  will  consequently  raise  the 
expression ;  whatever  fills  us  ^vith  hope  or  terror, 
tml  produce  some  perturbation  of  images,  and  some 
lignrative  distortions  of  praise.  ^Vhereve^  we  are 
studious  to  please,  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first 
thoughts,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  our  opinion 
by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  method,  and  de- 
gree of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scene  be  allowed 
by  Horace  to  raise  their  language  in  the  transports 
of  aniEer  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of  tragedy,  the 

Sastc^ry  writer  may  likewise,  without  censure,  com- 
y  with  the  varieties  of  his  matter.  If  great  events 
are  to  be  related,  he  may,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  historian,  deduce  them  from  their  causes,  connect 
them  with  their  concomitants,  and  trace  them  to  their 
consequences.  If  a  disputed  position  is  to  be  estab- 
Usked,  or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated,  he 
may  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety  of  syl- 
logistic method.     If  a  menace  is  to  be  averted,  or  a 
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benefit  implored^  he  may^  without  any  yiolation  of 
the  edicts  of  criticism^  calL  every  power  of  rhetoiic 
to  his  assistance^  and  try  every  imet  at  which  love 
or  pity  enters  the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  entertaiii- 
ment  of  the  correspondent  are  more  properly  legn- 
lated  by  critical  precepts^  because  the  matter  and    ; 
style  are  equally  arbitrary^  and  rules  are  more  neces- 
sary^ as  there  is  a  larger  power  of  choice.   In  letten 
of  this  kind>  some  conceive  art  graceful^  and  othen    ' 
think  negligence  amiable ;  some  model  them  bv  the    ■ 
sonnet^  and  will  allow  them  no  means  of  deUgnting 
but  the  soft  lapse  of  calm  mellifluence ;  others  adjoit   , 
them  by  the  epigram^  and  expect  pointed  sentenoa 
and  forcible  periods.     The  one  party  considers  ex-   ' 
emption  from  faults  as  the  height  of  excellence^  the   = 
other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence  as  the  nuMt   !« 
disgusting  fault ;  one  avoids  censure^  the  other  ai-   |. 
pires  to  praise ;  one  is  always  in  danger  of  insipditf j 
the  other  continually  on  the  brink  of  affectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity^  it  muft 
necessarily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial  embeUisfa- 
ments^  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages  which  the 
art  of  Avriting  can  supply.    He  that^  like  Pliny,  sendi 
his  friend  a  portion  for  his  daughter,  will,  without    | 
Pliny's  eloquence  or  address,  find  means  of  excitflg    ^ 
gratitude  and  securing  acceptance;  but  he  that  hv    a 
no  present  to  make  but  a  garland,  a  riband,  or  aoae    g 
petty  curiositv,  must  endeavour  to  recommend  it  hf    ^ 
nis  manner  of  giving  it.  ':^ 

The  purpose  for  which  letters  are  written,  ^Hi* 
no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  business  tram' 
acted,  is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  absent  eithtf 
love  or  esteem ;  to  excite  love  we  must  impart  plea- 
sure, and  to  raise  esteem  we  must  discover  alHiitMi> 
Pleasure  will  generally  be  given,  as  abilities  are  dis- 
played by  scenes  of  imagery^  points  of  conceit,  iukx* 
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icted  sallies^  and  artful  compliments.  Trifles  al- 
ays  require  exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  building 
hich  has  no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the 
race  of  its  decorations.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
ith  care^  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  diamond ; 
id  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured^  when  they 
:e  intended  to  stand  for  things. 


No.  153.  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1751. 


tlWfta  RenU  sequUurfortunam,  ut  semperi.  et  odU 
J}amnatot.-^ 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  73. 

The  fickk  crowd  with  fortune  comes  and  goes ; 
Wealth  still  finds  followers,  and  misfortune  foes. 


"SIR 


"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


There  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is  rude- 
ns.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message  to  deliver^ 
lay  give  some  proof  of  tenderness  and  delicacy^  by 
ceremonial  introduction  and  gradual  discovery^  be- 
nise  the  mind  upon  which  the  weight  of  sorrow  is 
)  fidlj  gains  time  for  the  collection  of  its  powers ; 
nft  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  delay  the  com- 
nmication  of  pleasure^  to  torment  curiosity  by  im^ 
•tience^  and  to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

"  I  shall^  therefore,  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
vmndents  generally  secure  admission,  for  I  have 
aoiong  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to  doubt  that 
[  shall  be  read  by  you  with  a  disposition  to  approve. 
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when  I  declare  that  my  narrative  has  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  your  own 
observations. 

'^  I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose  pa- 
trimony had  been  wasted  by  a  long  sucoessioii  of  i 
squanderers^  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any  of  hit  I 
children^  except  his  heir^  in  the  hereditary  dignity  of 
idleness.  Being,  therefore,  obliged  to  employ  that 
part  of  life  in  study,  which  my  prc^nitors  lud  de- 
voted to  the  hawk  and  hound,  I  was  in-  my  eighteen^ 
year  despatched  to  the  university,  without  any  nml 
honours.  I  had  never  killed  a  single  woodcock,  nor 
partakeu  one  triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

^^  At  the  university  I  continued  to  enlarge  my  ae- 
quisitions,  with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happBm 
which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to  enjoy,  aa^ 
having  obtained  my  degree,  retired  to  consider  at  la- 
sure  to  what  profession  I  should  confine  that  appli- 
cation which  had  hitherto  been  dissipated  in  genod 
knowledge.  To  deliberate  upon  a  choice  which  cna-  j 
torn  and  honour  forbid  to  be  retracted,  is  oertainlj 
reasonable,  yet  to  let  loose  the  attention  equally  t»  ^ 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  every  employ-  •. 
ment  is  not  without  danger ;  new  motives  are  erej  , 
moment  operating  on  every  side ;  and  mechanics  hare  '. 
long  ago  discovered,  that  contrariety  of  equal  attrao-  ^ 
tions  is  equivalent  to  rest.  -.^ 

'^  While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  an  old    ^ 
adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate  friend  rf    ^ 
my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with  a  large  ftf-     ■ 
tune ;  which  he  had  so  much  harassed  himseliinolh 
taining,  that  sickness  and  infirmity  left  him  no  other 
desire  than  to  die  in  his  native  country.   HisweaU 
easily  procured  him  an  invitation  to  pass  his  life  with 
us,  and,  being  incapable  of  any  amusement  but  con- 
versation, he  necessarily  became  familiarised  to  iW» 
whom  he  found  studious  and  domestic  Pleased  with 
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ity  of  impartiiig  my  knowledge,  and  eager 
ligenoe  tiiat  might  increase  it,  I  delighted 
f  with  historical  narratives  and  explica- 
orej  and  gratified  his  vanity  by  inquiries 
ndncts  of  distant  countries  and  the  cus- 
ir  inhabitants. 

ither  saw  how  much  I  advanced  in  the 
or  guest,  who  being  without  heirs,  was 
cpected  to  enrich  the  family  of  his  friend, 
attempted  to  alienate  me,  nor  to  ingratiate 
!e  was  indeed  little  qualified  to  solicit  the 
A  traveller  J  for  the  remissness  of  his  educa- 
Bk  him  without  any  rule  of  action,  but  his 
moor.  He  often  forsook  the  old  gentle- 
midst  of  an  adventure,  because  the  horn 
the  court-yard,  and  would  have  lost  an 
T,  not  only  of  knowing  the  history,  but 
wealth  of  the  mogul,  for  the  trial  of  a  new 
the  sight  of  a  horse-race, 
therefore,  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
B  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the  pro- 
lommerce,  as  the  only  man  in  the  family 
le  could  expect  them  to  be  rationally  en- 
is  distinction  drew  upon  me  the  envy  not 
brother  but  my  father. 
man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  suffers 
fiftult,  they  imputed  the  preference  which 
ined  to  adulatory  compliances  or  malig- 
inies.  To  no  purpose  did  I  call  upon  my 
ittest  my  innocence,  for  who  will  believe 
shes  to  be  false?  In  the  heat  of  disappoint- 
forced  their  inmate  by  repeated  insults  to 
a  the  house,  and  I  was  soon,  by  the  same 
obliged  to  follow  him. 
we  his  residence  in  the  confines  of  London, 
,  tranquillity,  and  medicine  restored  him 
the  h^th  which  he  had  lost.     I  pleased 
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myself  with  percelfving  that  I  was  not  likel  j  to  obtaii  C 
an  immediate  possession  of  wealth  which  no  labour  u 
of  mine  had  contributed  to  acquire ;  and  that  he^  wlw  i 
had  thus  distinguished  me^  might  hope  to  end  his  life 
without  a  total  frustration  of  those  blessings^  wbid^ 
whatever  be  their  real  value^  he  had  sought  with  m 
much  diligence^  and  purchased  with  so  manj  Tidi- 
situdes  of  danger  and  ^tigue. 

*'  He  indeed  left  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  bis  le- 
covery>  for  he  was  willing  to  accustom  me  early  to 
the  use  of  money^  and  set  apart  for  my  expouei  iwh 
a  revenue  as  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  image.  I  oa 
yet  congratulate  myself  that  fortune  has  seen  htf 
golden  cup  once  tasted  without  inebnation.  NeidNT 
my  modesty  nor  prudence  were  overwhelmed  by  tfc- 
ence ;  my  elevation  was  without  insolence^  flnd  wf 
expense  without  profusion.  Employing  the  initiifi* 
which  money  alway  confers  to  the  improremeBt  rf 
my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  parties  of  gueCji 
and  in  conferences  of  learning,  appeared  in  enif 
place  where  instruction  was  to  be  found,  and  im- 
gined  that,  by  ranging  through  all  the  diversitieB  if  ^ 
life,  I  had  acquainted  myself  fully  with  human  nslxat,  i 
and  learned  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  ways  if  |j 
men.  ^ 

'^  It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered  haw 
much  was  wanted  to  the  completion  of  my  knowledge 
and  found  that,  according  to  Seneca's  remark,  I U 
hitherto  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side.  My  patno'i 
confidence  in  his  increase  of  strength  tempted  bim  to 
carelessness  and  irregularity ;  he  caught  a  fever  bf 
riding  in  the  rain,  of  which  he  died  delirious  on  the 
third  day.  I  buried  him  without  any  of  the  ha/9 
affected  grief  or  secret  exultation;  then  preparing  to 
take  a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune,  q)ened  iu> 
closet,  where  I  found  a  will,  made  at  his  first  arrjvili 
by  which  my  father  was  appointed  the  chief  inhcritMi 
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Bg  WHS  left  me  but  a  legacy  sufHcicnt  to 
\fi  in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies. 

not  yet  lound  such  charms  in  prosperity 
inue  It  by  any  act  of  forgery  or  injustice, 

haste  to  inform  my  ^ther  of  the  riches 
I  been  giyen  him,  not  by  the  preference  of 
but  by  uie  delays  of  indolence  and  cowardice 
le  hungry  fimuly  flew  like  vultures  on  their 

soon  made  my  disappointment  public  by 
t  of  their  claims  and  the  splendour  of  their 

M  now  my  part  to  consider  how  I  should  re- 
lisappointment.  I  could  not  but  triumph 
g  list  of  friends^  which  comprised  almost 
me  that  power  or  knowledge  entitled  to 
,  and  in  toe  prospect  of  the  innumerable 
lumour  and  preferment^  which  I  had  laid 
lyself  by  the  wise  use  of  temporary  riches. 
L  nothing  necessary  but  that  I  should  con- 
b  acquaintance  to  which  I  had  been  so  rea- 
tted^  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  on 
I  with  equal  ardour. 

of  these  expectations^  I  one  morning  or- 
bair^  with  an  intention  to  make  my  usual 
lomine  visits.  Where  I  first  stopped  I  saw 
len  lomng  at  the  door^  who  told  me^  with- 
hange  of  posture^  or  collection  of  counten- 
t  their  master  was  at  home ;  and  suffered 
len  the  inner  door  without  assistance.  I 
'  firiend  standings  and  as  I  was  tattling  ivith 
sr  freedom^  was  formally  entreated  to  sit 
it  did  not  stay  to  be  favoured  with  any  fur- 
eseensions. 

lext  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of  a 
I,  who  received  me  with  an  embrace  of  ten- 
that  he  might  with  more  decency  publisK 
^  of  fortune  to  the  sycophants  about  him. 
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Afiter  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  oondoknoe,  ht  j| 
turned  to  a  wealthy  stockjobber^  and  left  me  esfmi 
to  the  scorn  of  tnose  who  had  lately  courted  nf 
notice^  and  solicited  my  interest. 

''  I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another^  irii% 
upon  my  entrance^  advised  me  with  great  Mlemiilf 
to  think  of  some  settled  provision  for  life.  I  left  Un^ 
and  hurried  away  to  an  old  friend,  who  professed  boi^ 
self  unsusceptible  of  any  impressions  from  proipfldif 
or  misfortune,  and  begged  that  he  might  see  meivk^ 
he  was  more  at  leisure. 

"  Of  sixty-seven  doors  at  which  I  knocked  in  Ab 
first  week  aner  my  appearance  in  a  mouminff  drai 
I  was  denied  admission  at  forty-six;  was  sorondll. 
fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  room  till  busiiieti 
despatched ;  at  four  was  entertained  with  a  £ew 
tlons  about  the  weather ;  at  one  heard  the 
rated  for  bringing  my  name;  and  at  two  was  infiva^ 
ed,  in  the  flow  of  casual  conversation,  how  modi  t 
man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  mean  company. 

"  My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  receptiii 
I  should  find  among  the  ladies ;  but  I  found  thatnf 
patron  had  carried  all  my  powers  of  pleasing  to  tb 
grave.  I  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as  a  wit,  wd  E 
not  perceiving  any  languor  in  my  imagination,  1 9h 
sayed  to  revive  that  gaiety  which  had  hitherto  bnkOi 
out  involuntarily  before  my  sentences  were  finishei 
My  remarks  were  now  heard  with  a  steady  cooote' 
nance,  and  if  a  girl  happened  to  give  way  to  habhod 
merriment,  her  forwardnees  was  repressed  with! 
frown  by  her  mother  or  her  aunt. 

^^  Wherever  I  come,  I  scatter  infirmity  and  diseiie; 
every  lady  whom  I  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too  weuy  <• 
walk ;  all  whom  I  entreat  to  sing  are  troubled  witi 
colds :  if  I  propose  cards,  they  are  afllicted  wA  tb 
head-ache ;  if  1  invite  them  to  the  gardens,  they  ctf' 
not  bear  a  crowd. 
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might  be  endured ;  bat  there  is  a  daas 
Urn  who  think  my  understanding  impaired 
fiartane^  exalt  thmselves  to  the  dignity  of 
nd  whenever  we  happen  to  meet,  presume 
ibe  my  oonduct^  r^ftuate  my  economy,  and 
e  pozauita.  Another  race,  equally  imperti- 
I  equally  despicaUe,  are  every  moment  re- 
ling  to  me  an  attention  to  my  interest,  and 
unaeLves  entitled,  by  their  superior  prudence, 
ch  me  if  I  speak  or  move  without  regard  to 

t,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth,  that 
mda  the  ear  of  greatness  and  the  eye  of  beau- 
i  rairit  to  the  dml,  and  authority  to  the  timo- 
1  kavea  him  firom  whom  it  departs,  without 
md  without  naderstanding,  the  sport  of 
ibe  sooffofinsolenoe,  the  slave  of  meanness, 
of  ignorance. 

''  I  am,-  &c 


OB 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7, 1751. 


^Tibi  res  antiqwE  laudis  et  artis 
Ingrtdior,  sanctot  aums  redtuderefantet. 

▼iBG.  oimM.  U.  174. 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise. 
And  treat  dF  arts  ^ttscloaed  in  ancient  days; 
ODce  more  unlodc  for  thee  the  sacred  spring. 

DBTDXK. 

rection  of  Aristotle  to  those  that  study  politics, 
,  to  examine  and  understand  what  has  been 
by  the  ancients  upon  government ;  then  to 

XVIII.  L 
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east  their  eyes  round  upon  the  worlds  and  consider  bf  || 
what  causes  the  prosperity  of  communities  is  yinldf  | 
influenced;  and  why  some  are  worse^  and  othen 
better  administered. 

The  same  method  must  be  pursued  by  him  wiw 
hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of  knor- 
ledge.  The  first  task  is  to  search  books^  the  next  t» 
contemphtte  nature.  He  must  first  peeaesshinndfrf 
the  intellectual  treasures  which  the  diligenoe  of  fir* 
mer  ages  has  accumulated^  and  then  endeavour  to  in* 
crease  them  by  his  own  collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generatioa,  h 
impatience  of  study^  contempt  of  the  great  maita 
of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rdy  whoDf 
upon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  sagad^.  TA 
wits  of  these  happy  days  have  discovered  a  wvf  to 
hme,  which  the  dull  caution  of  our  laboriouB  aaeti- 
tors  durst  never  attempt ;  they  cut  the  knots  «f  » 
phistry,  which  it  was  formerly  the  business  of  jan 
to  untie^  solve  difficulties  by  sudden  irradiations  rf 
intelligence,  and  comprehend  long  processes  of  aign* 
ment  by  immediate  intuition. 

Men  who  have  flattered  themselves  into  this  Ofh 
nion  of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all  who  mte 
their  lives  over  books^  as  a  race  of  inferior  baapt 
condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual  pupilage,  wd 
fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  remedy  their  bamuMi 
by  incessant  cultivation,  or  succour  their  feehknoi 
by  subsidiary  strength.  Tliey  presume  that  hobb 
would  be  more  industrious  than  they,  if  they  were  mt 
more  sensible  of  deficiencies ;  and  readily  caodaikf  i 
that  he  who  places  no  confidence  in  his  own  pofwcf^ 
owes  his  modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is,  however^  certain,  that  no  estimate  is  mofeK 
danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  by  viiaA 
a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own  genius.  It  f^ 
nerally  happens  at  our  enteranoe  into  the  iroKH  v 
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be  natural  attraction  of  similitude^  we  associate 

men  like  ourselves^  young,  sprightly,  and  igno- 
,  and  rate  our  accomplishments  by  comparison 

theirs;  when  we  have  once  obtained  an  acknow- 
ed  superiority  over  our  acquaintances,  imagina- 
~and  desire  easily  extend  it  over  the  rest  of  man- 
»and  if  no  accident  forces  us  into  new  emidationst, 
;row  old^  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 
anity^  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  readily 
OB  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  sooths  the  slumber 
b  with  continual  dreams  of  excellence  and  great- 
A  man  elated  by  confidence  in  his  natural 
or  of  €Euicy  and  sagacity  of  conjecture,  soon  con- 
es that  he  already  possesses  whatever  toil  and  in« 
Y  can  confer.  lie  then  listens  with  eagerness  to 
vild  objections  which  folly  has  raised  against  the 
moa  means  of  improvement ;  talks  of  the  dark 
•  of  indigested  Knowledge ;  describes  the  mis- 
POOS  effects  of  heterogeneous  sciences  fermenting 
18  mind ;  relates  the  blunders  of  lettered  igno- 
e;  expatiates  on  the  hercMC  merit  of  those  who 
ate  from  prescription,  or  shake  off  authority ;  and 
%  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart,  by  declaring 

he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and  universities. 
il  these  pretensions,  however  confident,  are  very 
a  vain.    The  laurels  which  superficial  acuteness 
A  in  triumphs  over  ignorance,  unsupported  by  vi- 
ty,  are  observed  by  Locke  to  be  lost,  whenever 

baming  and  rational  diligence  appear  against 
;  the  sallies  of  gaiety  are  soon  repressed  by  calm 
fidence ;  and  the  artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily 
eeted  by  those  who,  having  carefully  studied  the 
stion,  are  not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 
Bat  though  the  contemner  of  books  had  neither 
n  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  and  was  really 
n  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  ordinary  abilities 
nankiq^;  yet -surely  such  gifts  of  Providence  may 

l2 
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be  more  properl j  urged  as  incitenients  to  kboar,  tin 
enoooragements  to  negligence.  He  that  iw|^leetB  Ai    i 
caltuTe  of  ground  natnrallY  fertile^  ia  mcve  ahanefiDf   : 
culpable  than  be  wboae  iield  would  icarceljr  noM*    • 
pense  bis  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has  boa  i 
transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  eontinne  ahnpa  i 
child.    If  no  use  ismade  of  the  labours  of  pastifi^  t 
theworld  must  remain  always  in  the  infiuMjeflnivv-  i 
ledge.  The  discoveries  of  erery  man  must  UmiMii 
in  his  own  advantage,  and  the  studies  of  every  age  hi 
employed  on  questions  which  the  past  geperalkiki 
discussed  and  determined.    We  may  with  as  ISuk  ji 
reproach  borrow  science  as  manufactures  fnm  iV  \ 
ancestors;  and  it  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  tillitf 
own  hands  have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  leJMt  dl 
knowledge  of  arehitecturej  which  our  understn  ^* 
will  not  supply. 

To  the  strongest  and  cmickest  mind  it  is  fiff 
to  learn  than  to  invent.  The  principles  of  aritfamlit 
and  geometry  may  be  comprehended  by  a  doae  atla* 
tion  in  a  few  days ;  yet  who  can  flatter  himself  M 
the  study  of  a  loi^^  life  would  have  enabled  )am  H 
discover  them,  when  he  sees  them  yet  unkaoirBtotf 
many  nations,  whom  he  cannot  suppose  less  libosDr 
endowed  with  natural  reason,  than  the  Gftmm^ 
Egyptians? 

JSvery  science  was  thus  fiar  advanced  towards  p0* 
fectiouj  by  the  emulous  diligence  of  conteBpHVf 
students,  and  the  gradual  dicoveries  of  one  age  m* 
proving  on  another.  Sometimes  unexpected  Ink* 
of  instruction  were  struck  out  by  the  fbrtuitons  oofli- 
sion  of  happy  incidents,  or  an  involuntary  coMV* 
pence  of  ideas,  in  which  the  philosopher  to  whan  tlcf 
happened  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  kmnntif 
their  value,  and  transmitting,  unclouded^  to  postcfiiy* 
that  tight  which  had  been  idndled  by  causes  sat  if 
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ret*  The  happiness  of  these  casual  illumina- 
0  man  can  promise  to  himself^  because  no  cn- 
n  can  procure  them ;  and^  therefore^  whatever 

abilities  or  application,  we  must  submit  to 
tnn  others  what  perhaps  would  have  lain  liid 
*  from  human  penetration,  had  not  some  re- 
iquiry  brought  it  to  view ;  as  treasures  are 
up  by  the  ploughman  and  the  digger  in  the 
ercise  of  their  common  occupations. 
man  whose  genius  qualifies  him  for  great  un- 
iga^  must  at  least  be  content  to  learn  from 
lie  present  state  of  human  knowledge  ;  that 
not  ascribe  to  himself  the  invention  of  arts 
y  known ;  weary  his  attention  witli  experi- 
nf  which  the  event  has  been  long  registered  ; 
ite,  in  attempts  which  have  already  succeeded 
irried^  that  time  which  might  have  been  spent 
efulness  and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 
Jiough  the  study  of  books  is  necessary^  it  is 
ident  to  constitute  literary  eminence.  He 
ihes  to  be  counted  among  the  benefactors  of 
fj  must  add  by  his  own  toil  to  the  acquisi- 

his  ancestors,  and  secure  his  memory  from 
by  some  valuable  improvement.  This  can 
sffected  by  looking  out  upon  the  wastes  of  the 
ual  world,  and  extending  the  power  of  learn- 

regions  yet  undisciplined  and  barl)arous ;  or 
sying  more  exactly  her  ancient  dominions, 
ing  ignorance  from  the  fortresses  and  retreats 
le  skulks  undetected  and  undisturb(?d.  E  ver v 
las  its  difficulties  which  yet  call  for  solution 
e  attempt  new  systems  of  knowledge;  as  every 
has  its  forests  and  marshes,  which  it  would  be 
cultivate  and  drain,  before  distant  colonies 
icted  as  a  necessary  discharge  of  the  exube- 
'  inhabitants. 

ftn  ever  yet  became  ^  r^'at  by  imitation.  What« 

l3 
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erer  hopes  £arthe  Tenentiiiii  of  wanlrind  mmt  kit 
iiLTentioiL  in  the  design  or  the  execution;  eitkr  thi 
effect  mnst  itself  be  new^  or  the  means  by  whoA  ikii 
produced.  Either  troths  hitherto  unknown  nortli 
discoreredyorthose  which  are  ahready  known  cnfimri 
by  stronger  evidence^  facilitated  by  deaicr  mtUmi, 
or  elucidated  by  brighter  iUnstnitions. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endure  long  ditii 
not  rooted  in  nature^  and  manured  by  ait.  Tkt 
which  hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  maligiiitjy  sil 
stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of  time,  musteowlHi 
in  itself  some  original  principle  of  growth.  The  is> 
putation  which  arises  from  the  d^ail  or  IfaasM^ 
tion  of  borrowed  sentiments,  may  spreadfinrami^ 
like  vrj  on  the  rind  of  antiquity,  but  will  be  tai 
away  by  accident  or  contempt^  and  suffered  tout 
unheeded  on  the  ground. 


No.  155.   TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  IISI 


— SterSes  tftmimitimus  annot, 
ffac  tevi  mUd  prima  diet,  hoc  Smma  viUe, 

—Our  barren  yean  are  past; 
Be  thia  of  life  the  first,  of  sloth  the  lasU 


No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  fieqnotff 
incurred  animadversion,  than  the  negUgcBOS  wilk 
which  men  overlook  their  own  fiiults,  howevtf  1^ 
graot>  and  the  easiness  with  whidi  they  pardon  tk*^ 
however  frequently  repeated. 
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enuflenenlly  believed,  that,  as  the  eye  cannot 
Mf  ue  miua  has  no  fkcultiea  by  which  it  can 
plate  ha  own  itate,  and  that  therefore  we  have 
laa  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  real  cha- 
;  aa  opinion  which,  like  innumerable  other 
te%  an  inqnirer  finds  himself  inclined  to  admit 
Bfy  little  evidence,  because  it  affords  a  ready 
1  cSPmany  difficulties.  Itwill  explain  why  the 
t  abilities  frequently  £eu1  to  promote  thehap- 
ci  those  who  possess  them ;  why  those  who 
itingnish  with  the  utmost  nicety  the  boun- 
f  vice  and  virtue,  suffer  them  to  be  confounded 
r  own  conduct ;  why  the  active  and  vigilant 
their  affidrs  implicitly  to  the  management  of 
:  and  why  the  cautious  and  fearnil  make 
approaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  sigh  of 
de  or  struggle  for  escape, 
sn  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodious  con- 
DCS,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it  to  be 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  dedaimers  have  in- 
a  disposition  to  describe  the  dominion  of  the 
a  as  extended  beyond  the  limits  that  nature 
d.  Self-love  is  often  rather  arrogant  than 
it  does  not  hide  our  feults  from  ourselves, 
suades  us  that  they  escape  the  notice  of  others, 
Bposes  us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should 
them  to  be  just.  We  are  secretly  conscious 
3ls  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  conceal  from 
Uic  eye,  and  please  ourselves  with  innu- 
B  impostures,  by  which,  in  reality,  nobody  is 
d* 

roof  of  the  dimness  of  our  internal  sight,  or 
lend  inability  of  man  to  determine  ri^tly 
dng  his  own  character,  it  is  common  to  urge 
oess  of  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  flat- 
nd  the  resentment  always  raised  by  advice, 
r  soft,  benevolent,  and  reasonable,     nnt  flat- 
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tery,  if  its  operation  be  nearly  examined,  will  be 
found  to  owe  its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ignonmoeliit 
knowledge  of  our  failures,  and  to  delight  us  ratbertt 
it  consoles  our  wants  than  displays  our  ponemn* 
He  that  shall  solicit  the  £ivour  of  his  patron  by  pnii- 
ing  him  for  qualities  which  he  can  find  in  luni«d( 
will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring  panegyrist  vhi 
enriches  him  with  adsdtitious  excellence.  Just  pine 
is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a  present.  The  acsnov-' 
ledgement  of  those  virtues  on  which  conscience  ca- 
gratulates  us,  is  a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  tiae 
exact  with  confidence ;  but  the  celebration  of  tlMK 
which  we  only  feign,  or  desire  without  any  yimnm 
endeayours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  luuiiMMi 
of  sovereignty  over  the  regions  never  conqueredyMt 
favourable  decision  of  disputable  claims,  and  is  man 
welcome  as  it  is  more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  opea  to 
unexpected  r^ret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  £3iuh  vAoA 
had  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows  us  ^ 
we  are  known  to  others  as  well  as  to  ounelvci: 
and  the  officious  monitor  is  persecuted  with  hatnd, 
not  because  his  accusation  is  fiedse,  but  because  be 
assumes  that  superiority  which  we  are  not  willinff  to 
grant  him,  and  has  dared  to  detect  what  we  6eaai 
to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  ineffectutL  If 
those  who  follow  the  call  of  their  desires,  without  in- 
quiry whither  they  are  going,  had  deviated  ignonot^ 
from  the  paths  of  Tiisdom,  and  were  rushing  opoi 
dangers  unforeseen,  they  would  readily  listen  to  ii* 
formation  that  recalls  them  from  their  errors,  tui 
catch  the  first  alarm  by  which  destruction  or  infiflf 
is  denounced.  Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  mf 
mistake  it  for  the  right ;  they  only  find  it  more  smoett 
and  fiowery,  and  indulge  their  oyuti  choice  nthcf 
than  approve  it :   therefne  few  are  pemuded  to 
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idnidnitioti  or  reproof^  smce  it  impresses 
viotjon  nor  oonfera  any  powers  of  action 
98.  He  that  is  grainy  informed  how 
km  will  annihilate  his  fortune^  hears  with 
(tags  what  he  knew  before,  and  catches 
oocasioii  of  expense,  because  advice  has 
suppress  his  yanity.  He  that  is  told  how 
temperance  will  hurry  him  to  the  grave, 
Js  usual  speed  to  a  new  course  of  luxury, 
is  not  invigorated,  nor  his  appetite 


shief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  persuades 
at  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but  that  it  sup* 
influence  of  honest  ambition,  by  raising 
that  honour  may  be  gained  without  the 
t ;  and  the  benefit  of  advice  arises  com* 
from  any  new  liffht  imparted  to  the  mind, 
le  discovery  which  it  aflbrds  of  the  pub- 
I.  He  that  could  withstand  conscience 
At  infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  rea-i 
ted. 

1  know  our  own  faults,  and  know  them 
with  many  a^ravations  which  human 
r  cannot  discover,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
vet  hardened  by  impudence  or  dissipated 
heltered  by  hypocrisy,  or  blasted  by  dis* 
does  not  mtend  some  time  to  review  hi» 
d  to  regulate  the  remainder  of  his  life  by 
virtue.  New  temptations  indeed  attack 
ivitations  are  offered  by  pleasure  and  in- 
the  hour  of  reformation  is  always  delay- 
lay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  for- 
If  by  habit ;  and  the  change  of  manners, 
ereiy  intended  and  rationsdly  planned,  is 
the  time  when  some  craving  passion  shall 
^tified,  or  some  powerful  allurement  cease 
nity. 
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Thus  procrastination  is  accumalated  on  p 
nation^  and  one  impediment  succeeds  another 
shatters  our  resolution^  or  death  intercepts  tfai 
of  amendment.  Such  is  often  the  end  of 
purposes^  after  they  have  long  delighted  thei 
tion^  and  appeased  that  disquiet  which  eve 
feels  from  known  misconduct^  when  the  atti 
not  diverted  by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
able  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  state  so  op] 
real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace  of  sditi 
felicity  of  meditation,  must  anse  from  resoli 
£9rsaking  it.  Yet  the  world  will  often  afford  € 
of  men,  who  pass  months  and  years  in  a  c 
war  with  their  own  convictions,  and  are  dai 
ged  by  habit,  or  betrayed  by  passion,  into  ] 
which  they  closed  and  opened  their  eyes  n 
poses  to  avoid ;  purposes  which,  though  se 
conviction,  the  first  impulse  of  mcnnentai 
totally  overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such, 
conquer  it  wiU  require  the  utmost  efforts  of : 
and  virtue;  nor  can  1  think  any  man  more  v 
veneration  and  renown,  than  those  who  have  1 
shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This  victory  how 
different  degrees  of  glory  as  of  difficulty;  il 
heroic  as  the  objects  of  guilty  gratification  t 
^uniliar,  and  the  recurrence  of  solicitation  n 
quent.  He  that  from  experience  of  the  fbll 
bition  resigns  his  offices,  may  set  himself  fre 
from  temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  station.  He  ^ 
slaved  by  an  amorous  passion  may  quit  his  1 
disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the  help  o 
overcome  by  degrees  the  desire  of  retumin 
those  appetites  to  which  every  place  affords  t 
per  object,  and  which  require  no  prepantc 
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ores  or  gradual  advances^  are  more  tenaciously  ad- 
iaive;  the  wish  is  so  near  the  enjoyment^  that 
complicmce  often  precedes  consideration,  and  before 
tiie  powers  of  reason  can  be  summoned^  the  time  for 
c&mloying  them  is  past. 

Indolence  is  thei«fore  one  of  the  vices  from  which 
time  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed. 
Every  other  sjpecies  of  luxury  operates  upon  some 
appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and  requires  some 
eoncurrenoe  of  art  or  accident  which  every  place  will 
not  supply;  but  the  desire  of  ease  acts  equally  at  all 
boDXB,  and  the  longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  in- 
creased. To  do  nothing  is  in  every  man's  power ; 
ne  can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
Tie  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible,  be- 
enue  it  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ;  but  the 
return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  because  it  implies  a 
dange  from  rest  to  motion,  ftom  privation  to  r^edity. 

—  FacUis  descensus  Avemi : 
Nbctes  atque  diespatet  atrijanua  Ditisi 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est^-^ 

YI&G.  ^N.  vi.  126. 

The  gates  of  bell  are  open  night  and  day; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way ; 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  Ues. 


DKTOXK. 


Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who  in- 
dulges it  is  conscious ;  we  all  know  our  own  state, 
tf  we  could  be  induced  to  consider  it ;  and  it  might 
pofaaps  be  useful  to  the  conquest  of  all  these  in- 
■ttiers  of  the  mind,  if  at  certain  stated  days  life  was 
VByiewed.  Many  things  necessary  are  omitted,  be- 
<liiae  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  alwa^ 
perfiirmed ;  and  what  cannot  be  done  without  pam 
^  fin:  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time  of  doing  it  be 
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left  unsettled.  No  conruption  is  great  bat  by  long 
n^ligence^  which  can  scarcely  prevail  in  a  mind  !»• 
guLuiy  and  frequently  awakened  by  periodiol  le* 
morse.  He  that  thus  breaks  his  life  into  partly  iriD 
find  in  himself  a  desire  to  distinguish  every  ita«rf 
his  existence  by  some  improvement^  anid  ddfij^ 
himself  with  the  approach  of  the  day  of  reooUecM 
as  of  the  time  which  is  to  b^;in  a  new  aeriat  rfvn^ 
tue  and  felicity. 


No.  166.  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,1751 


Kumquam  aliui,  naturOf  aSmd  wpienda  dkiu 

jmr.  SAT.  ziT.SIl* 

For  Wisdom  evec  echoes  Nature's  yoice. 

EvEBT  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  parpeti- 
ally  degenerating  towards  corruption,  from  whui  it 
must  be  rescued  at  certain  periods  by  the  resoiata' 
tion  of  its  first  principles,  and  the  le-estaUiilnKit 
of  its  original  constitution.  Every  animal  body,  ac* 
cording  to  the  methodic  physicians,  is,  by  the  fia- 
dominance  of  some  exuberant  quality,  cootniaiDj 
declining  towards  disease  and  death,  whidi  miutb 
obviated  by  a  seasonable  reduction  of  the  paooit 
humour  to  the  just  equipoise  which  health  reqii]i» 

In  the  same  manner,  the  studies  of  mankind^  aHit 
least  which,  not  being  subject  to  rigonHia  iluiiaaMlW 
tion,  admit  the  influence  of  fancy  and  caprietb  ■* 
perpetually  tending  to  error  and  confusion.  Of  As 
great  principles  of  truth  which  the  firat  spaea^^'^^ 
discovered,  the  simplicity  is  embanaaaed  by 
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'twos  additions^  or  the  evidence  obscured  by  inaccu- 
nte  argamentation ;  and  as  they  descend  from  one 
neoeasioii  of  writers  to  another^  like  light  transmit- 
ted firom  room  to  room^  they  lose  their  strength  and 
ifkudoiir^  and  fieide  at  last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  syBtems  of  learning  therefore^  must  be  some- 
times reviewed^  complications  analysed  into  prin- 
ciples, and  knowledge  disentangled  from  opinion.  It 
b  not  always  possiUe,  without  a  close  inspection^  to 
Mnsrate  the  genuine  shoots  of  consequentisJ  reasoning 
imdi  grow  oat  of  some  radical  postulate^  from  the 
tnmdies  ndiich  art  has  engrafted  on  it.  The  acd- 
dental  prescriptions  of  authority^  when  time  has  pro- 
csred  them  veneration^  are  often  confounded  with  the 
kirs  of  nature,  and  those  rules  are  supposed  coeval 
with  reason,  of  which  the  first  rise  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fmcy  to  dictate 
the  laws  by  which  £uicy  ought  to  be  restrained,  and 
iillacy  to  perplex  the  principles  by  which  fallacy  is  to 
he  detected;  her  superintendance  of  others  has  be- 
tnyed  her  to  negligence  of  herself;  and,  like  the 
neient  Scythians,  by  extending  her  conquests  over 
datant  r^ons,  she  has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her 

Hives* 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  desire  of  extending 
nAority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge,  has 
fnnpted  the  prescription,  all  whidi  writers  have  re- 
veSvea  had  not  the  same  original  right  to  our  regard. 
taie  are  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  and  indis- 
fnsable,  others  only  as  useful  and  convenient ;  some 
H  dieCated  by  reason  and  necessity,  others  as  enacted 
(y  despotic  antiquity ;  some  as  invincibly  supported 
W  their  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature  and  opera- 
Ihbs  of  the  intellect ;  others  as  formed  by  accident, 
or  instituted  by  example,  and  therefore  always  liable 
lis  dispute  and  alteration. 

YOI«.  XVIII.  M 
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That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without  oon- 
Bulting  nature  or  reason^  we  cannot  but  suspect) 
when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  by  the  andeit 
masters^  that  only  three  speaking  personages  shooU 
appear  at  once  upon  the  stage ;  a  law  which,  as  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  modem  plays  has  made  it 
impossible  to  be  observed^  we  now  violate  without 
scruple^  and^  as  experience  proves^  without  inooD- 
venience. 

The  onginal  of  this  precept  was  merely  acddentiL 
Tragedy  was  a  monody  or  solitary  song  in  honoor  rf 
Bacchus^  improved  afterwards  into  a  dialogue  by  de 
addition  of  another  speaker;  but  the  ancients  reoMB* 
bering  that  the  tragedy  was  at  first  pronounced  odlf 
by  one^  durst  not  for  some  time  venture  beyond  two; 
at  last,  when  custom  and  impunity  had  made  then 
daring,  they  extended  their  bberty  to  the  admiwiw 
of  three,  but  restrained  themselves  by  a  critical  ediet 
from  further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  limited 
to  five,  I  know  not  that  any  author  has  informed  oi; 
but  certainly  it  is  not  determined  by  any  neoeoitj 
arising  either  from  the  nature  of  action  or  pnmziety 
of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only  the  representatMm  « 
such  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  play  as  procedii 
in  an  unbroken  tenor,  or  without  any  intomediite 
pause.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  of  efoy 
real,  and,  by  consequence,  of  every  dramatic  actioii 
the  intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer  than  ^ve;  and  in- 
deed the  rule  is,  upon  the  English  stage,  every  dsf 
broken  in  effect,  without  any  other  mischief  thantbt 
which  arises  from  an  absurd  endeavour  to  observe  it 
in  appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  shifted  tke 
act  ceases,  since  some  time  is  necessarily  supposed  t» 
elapse  while  the  personages  of  the  drama  duuige  thtf 
place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have  thecD" 
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ticB  confined  the  dramatic  action  to  a  certain  number 
ef  hmn.  Probability  requires  that  the  time  of  action 
dumld  approach  somewhat  nearly  to  that  of  exhibi- 
ika,  ana  those  plays  will  always  be  thought  most 
bappily  oonducted^  which  crowd  the  greatest  variety 
into  the  least  space.  But  since  it  will  frequently 
bappen  that  some  delusion  must  be  admitted^  I  know 
aot  where  the  limits  of  imagination  can  be  iixed.  It 
11  rarely  observed  that  minds^  not  prepossessed  by 
mechanical  criticism^  feel  any  offence  from  the  exten- 
oon  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts;  nor  can  I  con- 
tthre  it  absurd  or  impossible,  that  he  who  can  mul- 
tiply three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenty-four^  might 
xmaee  with  equal  ease  a  greater  number. 
■  llpaiaw  not  whether  he  that  professes  to  regard  no 
Qliher  laws  than  those  of  nature,  will  not  be  inclined 
to  receive  tragi-comedy  tohis  protection,  whom,  how- 
Crer  generally  condemned,  her  own  laurels  have 
Utherto  shaded  from  the  fiilminations  ^f  criticism. 
For  what  is  there  in  the  mingled  drama  which  im- 
partial reason  can  condemn?  the  connexion  of  im- 
portant with  trivial  incidents,  since  it  is  not  only 
eommon  but  perpetual  in  the  world,  may  surely  be 
sflowed  upon  the  stage,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the 
idrror  of  life.  The  impropriety  of  suppressing  pas- 
lioiis  before  we  have  raised  them  to  the  mtended  agi- 
tition^  and  of  diverting  the  expectation  from  an  event 
idiich  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it,  may  be 
nedously  urged.  But  will  not  experience  show  this 
wiection  to  be  rather  subtle  than  just?  Is  it  not  cer- 
tun  that  the  tragic  and  comic  affections  have  been 
i&oved  alternately  with  equal  force,  and  that  no  plays 
lave  oftener  filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the  breast 
with  palpitation,  than  those  which  are  variegated 
with  interludes  of  mirth? 

I  do  not,  however,  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works 
<i  genius  merely  by  the  event.   The  resistless  vicis- 

m2 
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situdes  of  the  hearty  this  alternate  preTalenoe  of  mow 
idment  and  solemnity^  may  sometimes  be  more  pio* 
perly  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of  the  writer  than  ths 
justness  of  the  design:  and^  instead  of  vindicatii^ 
tragi-comedy  by  the  success  of  Shakspeare^  weoo^t 
perhaps  to  pay  new  honours  to  that  transcendent  and 
unbounded  genius  that  could  preside  over  the  pasdooi 
in  sport;  who>  to  actuate  the  affections,  needed  not 
the  slow  gradation  of  common  meanst,  but  could  0 
the  heart  with  instantaneous  jollity  or  sorrow,  and 
Tary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his  scenes.  Per- 
haps the  effects  even  of  Shakspeare's  poetry  mi^ 
have  been  yet  greater  had  he  not  counteracted  idn* 
self;  and  we  might  have  been  more  interested  ia 
the  distresses  of  his  heroes,  had  we  not  been  so  fre- 
quently diverted  by  the  jokes  of  his  buffoons. 

lliere  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  oUigsttfJ* 
It  is  necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief  actka 
should  be  single ;  for  since  a  play  represents  sone 
transaction^  through  its  regular  maturation  to  its  fiw 
event,  two  actions  equally  important  must  evidentlf 
constitute  two  plays. 

As  the  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  monog 
the  passions,  it  must  always  have  a  hero^  a  per8oni00 
apparently  and  incontestably  superior  to  the  rA 
upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fixed  and  the  anzic^ 
suspended.  For  though  of  two  persons  opposing  ci^ 
other  with  equal  abilities  and  equal  virtue,  the  wti^ 
tor  will  inevitably  in  time  choose  his  favourite,  y«** 
that  choice  must  be  without  any  cogency  of  cooii^ 
tion,  the  hopes  or  fears  which  it  raises  will  be  w^ 
and  languid.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  oonfedeft^ 
against  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers  viU 
give  little  emotion,  because  each  claims  our  conofift 
with  the  same  right,  and  the  heart  lies  at  rest  bctwe* 
equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to  di^ 
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tbguish  nature  from  custom;  or  that  which  is  estab- 
lished because  it  is  right,  from  that  which  is  right 
only  because  it  is  established ;  that  he  may  neither 
violate  essential  principles  by  a  desire  of  novelty,  nor 
ddmr  himself  frmn  the  attainment  of  beauties  within 
Hit  view^  by  a  needless  fear  of  breaking  rules  which 
BO  literary  dictator  had  authority  to  enact. 


No.  157.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1751. 


HOM. 

Shame  greatly  hurts  or  greatly  helps  mankind. 

ELPHINSTOK. 

"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
*'  SIR, 

"Though  one  of  your  correspondents  has  presumed 
to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  presence  of  at- 
^tion  and  easiness  of  address,  which  the  polite  have 
<QDg  agreed  to  celebrate  and  esteem,  yet  1  cannot  be 
pemiaded  to  think  them  unworthy  of  regard  or  cul- 
tivation; but  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  as  we  sel- 
dom value  rightly  what  we  have  never  known  the 
luisery  of  wanting,  his  judgement  has  been  vitiated 
by  his  happiness;  and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of 
Assurance  has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  ex- 
<iellence  and  use. 

"  This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitution, 
Or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can  scarcely  contem- 
plate without  envy.     I  was  bred  under  a  man  of 
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leaming  in  the  coantry^  who  inculcated  nothing  hot 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  happiness  of  Tirtne. 
By  frequency  of  admonition  and  confidence  of  asaer- 
tion^  he  prevailed  npon  me  to  believe^  that  the  spleii- 
dour  of  literature  would  alwi^s  attract  reverenoe,  if 
not  darkened  by  corruption.  1  therefore  parsocd  nj 
studies  with  incessant  industry^  and  avoided  emj 
thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider  either  u 
vicious  or  tending  to  vice>  because  I  r^arded  guilt 
and  reproach  as  inseparably  united^  and  thoD^  t 
tainted  reputation  the  greatest  calamity. 

*'  At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing my  opinion;  iar  though  many  among  my  fUknr- 
students  took  the  opportunity  of  a  more  remiss  dis- 
cipline to  gratify-  their  passions,  yet  virtue  praerrd 
her  natural  superiority,  and  those  who  ventured  to 
neglect,  were  not  sufl&red  to  insult  her.  The  m* 
bition  ofpetty  accomplishments  found  its  way  into  the 
receptacles  of  leaming,  but  was  observed  to  seije  coB- 
momy  on  those  who  either  neglected  the  sdeneei  cr 
could  not  attain  them ;  and  I  Ti-as,  therefore,  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and  thoo^ 
nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the  means  of  gaimag 
or  imparting  knowledge. 

''  This  purity  of  manners,  and  intensenen  d 
application,  soon  extended  my  renown>  and  I  waft 
applauded  by  those,  whose  opinion  I  then  thou^ 
unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man  that  gne 
uncommon  hopes  of  future  emmenee.  My  perfonn- 
ances  in  time  reached  my  native  province^  and  af 
relations  congratulated  themselves  upon  the  new  kh 
nours  that  were  added  to  their  jGaunily. 

^'  I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  kmck 
and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy.  Tlievit 
and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and  my  acquaintaatf 
was  solicited  by  innumerable  invitations.  Topk'*' 
Avill  al^vays  be  the  wish  of  benevolence,  to  be  adnuRd 
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be  the  constant  aim  of  ambition;  and  I  there- 
msidered  myself  as  about  to  receive  the  rewiird 
honest  labours^  and  to  find  the  efficacy  of  learn- 
d  of  virtue. 

he  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  summoned  a  multitude 
friends  to  the  annual  celebration  of  his  wed- 
lay.  I  set  forward  with  great  exultation^  and 
It  myself  happy  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
^inff  my  knowledge  to  so  numerous  an  assem- 
fek  no  sense  of  my  own  insufficiency^  till  going 
irs  to  the  dining-room  I  heard  the  mingled  roar 
zeperous  merriment.  I  was,  however,  disgusted 
than  terrified,  and  went  forward  without  de- 
M  The  whole  company  rose  at  my  entrance; 
len  I  saw  so  many  eyes  fixed  at  once  upon  me, 
ilasted  with  a  sudden  imbecility ;  I  was  quelled 
le  nameless  power  which  I  found  impossible 
resisted.  My  sight  was  dazzled,  my  checks 
l«  my  perceptions  were  confounded :  I  was  ba- 
by the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and 
ed  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
iriety ;  the  sense  of  my  own  blunders  increased 
ifiision,  and  before  the  exchange  of  ceremonies 
Ime  to  sit  down,  1  was  ready  to  sink  under  the 
sion  of  surprise ;  my  voice  grew  weak,  and  my 
trembled. 

be  assembly  then  resumed  their  places,  and  1 
Ji  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To  the 
ms  of  curiosity,  or  the  appeals  of  complaisance, 
i  seldom  answer  but  with  negative  monosyl- 
or  professions  of  ignorance ;  for  the  subjects 
ch  they  conversed,  were  such  as  are  seldom  dis- 
in  books,  and  were  therefore  out  of  my  range 
fwledge.  At  length  an  old  clergyman,  who 
conjectured  the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  re- 
me  by  some  questions  about  the  present  state 
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of  natural  knowledge^  and  engaged  me  by  an  appear- 
ance  of  doubt  and  opposition^  in  the  explication  and 
defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

"  The  consciousness  of  my  own  abilities  roused 
me  from  depression^  and  long  ramiliarity  with  my  sub- 
ject enabled  me  to  discourse  with  ease  and  VQlabilitjr; 
but  however  I  might  please  myself^  I  found  vciy 
little  added  by  my  demonstrations  to  the  satiafiie- 
tion  of  the  company ;  and  my  antagonist,  who  knnr 
the  laws  of  conversation  too  well  to  detain  their  at- 
tention long  upon  an  impleasing  topic,  after  he  liad 
commended  my  acuteness  and  comprehension,  dis- 
missed the  controversy,  and  resigned  me  to  my  fonncr 
insignificance  and  perplexity. 

"  After  dinner,  I  received  ^m  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  1  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the  tea- 
table.  I  congratulated  myself  upon  an  oppuriimity 
to  escape  from  the  company,  whose  gaiety  began  to 
be  tumultuous,  and  among  whom  several  hints  had 
been  dropped  of  the  uselessness  of  universities,  thi 
folly  of  book-learning,  and  the  awkwardness  of  scho- 
lars. To  the  ladies  therefore  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  firan 
clamour,  insult,  and  rusticity  ;  but  found  my  heart 
sink  as  1  approached  their  apartment,  and  was  again 
disconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of  entrance,  and  08B- 
founded  by  the  necessity  of  encountering  so  manf 
eyes  at  once. 

"  When  1  sat  down  1  considered  that  something  | 
pretty  was  always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to  le-  > 
cover  my  credit  by  some  elegant  observation  or  grace-  j 
ful  compliment.  I  applied  myself  to  the  reoollectioa  \ 
of  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  in  praise  of  beantf)  1 
and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  some  classical  0001* 
pliment  to  the  present  occasion.  I  sunk  into  pv  1 
found  meditation,  revolved  the  characters  of  the  ho*  ! 
roincs  of  old,  considered  whatever  the  poets  have  soilg 
in  their  praise^  and  after  having  borrowed  and  is* 
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lioaen  and  rejected  a  thousand  sentiments^ 
I  had  uttered  them^  would  not  have  been 
ly  I  was  awakened  from  my  dream  of 
allantry,  by  the  servant  who  distributed 

3  are  not  many  situations  more  incessantly 
an  that  in  which  the  man  is  placed  who  is 
an  opportunity  to  speak^  witnout  courage 
when  it  is  offered,  and  who,  though  he  re- 
live a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  always  finds 
cm  or  other  for  delaying  it  to  the  next  mi- 
WSM  ashamed  of  silence,  yet  could  find  no- 
BY  of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my 
Die  ladies  afraid  of  my  learning,  thought 
8  not  qualified  to  propose  any  subject  of 
a  man  so  famous  for  dispute,  and  there  was 
1  either  side  but  impatience  and  vexation. 
is  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  reassembling 
red  sentiments,  and,  resolving  to  force  my 
m  to  some  sprightly  sally,  had  just  found  a 
)y  compliment,  by  too  much  attention  to 
neditations,  I  suffered  the  saucer  to  drop 
land.  The  cup  was  broken,  the  lap-dog 
3d,  a  brocaded  petticoat  was  stained,  and 
assembly  was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now 
I  all  hopes  of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  and, 
f  were  consoling  and  assisting  one  another, 
f  in  silence. 

nisadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are  not 

end ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the  meanest 

lat  triumphed  over  me  in  this  state  of  stu- 

L  contempt,  and  feel  the  same  terrors  en- 

upon  my  heart  at  the  sight  of  those  who 

impressed  them.    Shame,  above  any  other 

)ropagates  itself.     Before  those  who  have 

onfused,  I  can  never  appear  without  new 

and  the  remembrance  of  the  weakness 
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which  I  fonnerly  discovered,  hinders  mb  hom  actiif 
or  speaking  with  my  natural  force. 

"  But  is  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  to  Gene? 
Have  1  spent  my  time  in  study  only  to  become  ths 
sport  of  the  ignorant,  and  debarred  m3rself  finom  all 
the  common  enjoyments  of  youth,,  to  ooOeet  idm 
which  must  sleep  m  silence,  and  form  opinions  nUk 
1  must  not  divulge?  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  byvhit  ' 
means  1  may  rescue  my  Acuities  ^m  these  shacUs 
of  cowardice,  how  I  may  rise  to  a  level  with  mjti' 
low  beings,  recall  myself  from  this  languor  of  nm- 
luntary  subjection  ta  the  firee  exertion  of  my  inld- 
lects,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reasoning,  the  libaly 
of  speech. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  &C. 

''  YERRCUNDULVB.* 
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Grammalid  certant,  et  adhuc  subjudice  lit  e$L 

BOM,  ABS  fOB>7& 

—  Critics  yet  contend. 
And  of  thdr  vain  diputings  find  no  end. 


Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest  9p| 
by  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  knowledge  •» 
sagacity,  and,  since  the  revival  of  polite  litearrtMW* 
the  fevourite  study  of  European  scholars,  has  nrff* 
attained  the  certainty  and  stability  of  sdenoe.  Tv 
rules  hitherto  received,  are  seldom  drawn  finom  tff 
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ded  principle  or  self-eYident  postulate^  or  adapted 
the  natunil  and  invariable  constitution  of  things ; 
t  will  be  founds  npon  examination,  the  arbitrary 
eta  of  l^islators,  authorized  only  by  themselves. 
Of  out  m  various  means  by  which  the  same  end 
y  be  attained,  selected  such  as  happened  to  occur 
their  own  reflection,  and  then,  by  a  law  which 
enesB  and  timidity  were  too  willing  to  obey,  pro- 
^ted  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained  fancy  from 
sindnlgenoe  of  her  innate  inclination  to  hazard  and 
fenture,  and  condemned  all  future  flights  of  ge- 
nt to  pursue  the  paths  of  the  Mseonian  eagle. 
This  authority  may  be  more  justly  opposed,  as  it 
i^parently  derivea  firom  them  whom  they  endea- 
nr  to  control ;  for  we  owe  few  of  the  rules  of  wri- 
ng to  the  acuteness  of  critics,  who  have  generally 
)  otlier  merit  than  that,  having  read  the  works  of 
mt  authors  with  attention,  they  have  observed  the 
langement  of  their  matter,  or  the  graces  of  their 
^iression,  and  then  expected  honour  and  reverence 
t  precepts  which  they  never  could  have  invented : 
ttnat  practice  has  introduced  rules,  rather  than 
lies  have  directed  practice. 

For  this  reason  the  laws  of  every  species  of  wri- 
ng have  been  settled  by  the  ideas  of  him  who  first 
ised  it  to  reputation,  without  inquiry  whether  his 
sfiurmanoes  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  improve- 
ent.  The  excellencies  and  fiaults  of  celebrated  wri- 
rs  have  been  eaually  recommended  to  posterity ; 
id  80  iar  has  blind  reverence  prevailed,  that  even  the 
miber  of  their  books  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
litation. 

The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyric  poe- 
j,  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  knowledge 
irious  and  extensive.  Living  in  an  age  when  science 
id  been  little  cultivated,  and  when  the  minds  of 
leir  auditors^  not  being  accustomed  to  accurate  in- 
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spcction^  were  easily  dazzled  by  glaring  idcas^  ihxj 
applied  themselves  to  instruct^  rather  by  short  sen- 
tences and  striking  thoughts^  than  by  regular  area* 
mentation ;  and  finding  attention  more  suocessfuDy 
excited  by  sudden  sallies  and  unexpected  exdanift* 
tions^  than  by  the  more  artful  and  placid  beauties  of 
methodical  deduction,  they  loosed  weir  genius  to  its 
own  course,  passed  from  one  sentiment  to  anodicr 
without  expressing  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  raied 
at  large  over  the  ideal  world  with  such  lightneaBaad 
agility  that  their  footstep  are  scarcely  to  be  traced. 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancieflft 
writers,  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyric  poetiy« 
which  they  have  set  free  from  all  the  laws  by  vAoA 
other  compositions  are  confined,  and  allow  to  ne^eet 
the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start  into  remote  dipei- 
sions,  and  to  wander  without  restraint  from  oneioeiie 
of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of  Ui 
essays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  same  licentiom- 
ness  in  short  dissertations ;  and  he,  therefore,  lAi 
wants  skill  to  form  a  plan,  or  diligence  to  pnrsneily 
needs  only  entitle  his  performance  an  essay,  to  a^ 
quire  the  right  of  heaping  together  the  coUectioosof 
half  his  life,  without  order,  coherence,  or  propriety* 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endurra  witM 
disgust  when  they  are  associated  with  transcendeit 
merit,  and  may  be  sometimes  recommended  to  trnk 
judgements  by  the  lustre  which  they  obtain  fnm 
their  union  with  excellence ;  but  it  is  the  busineairf 
those  who  presume  to  superintend  the  taste  or  monli 
of  mankind,  to  separate  delusive  combinations,  aod 
distinguish  that  which  may  be  praised  from  diii 
which  can  only  be  excused.  As  vices  never  praMte 
happiness,  though  when  overpowered  by  more  active 
ana  more  numerous  virtues,  they  cannot  totally  de* 
stroy  it ;  so  confusion  and  irregularity  produce  f» 
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tj,  though  they  cannot  always  obstruct  the 
itness  of  genius  and  learning.  To  proceed  from 
rath  to  another^  and  connect  distant  propositions 
gular  consequences^  is  the  great  prerogative  of 
Independent  and  unconnected  sentiments 
j^  ttvon.  the  mind  in  quick  succession,  may,  for 
t,  deficit  by  their  novelty,  but  they  ddffer  from 
natic&l  reasoning,  as  single  notes  from  harmony, 
moes  of  lightning  £rom  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
hen  rules  are  thus  drawn^  rather  from  precc- 
i  than  reason^  there  is  danger  not  only  from  the 
I  of  an  author^  but  firom  the  errors  of  those  who 
lie  his  works;  since  they  may  often  mislead 
pupils  by  fisilse  representations^  as  the  Cicero- 
or  the  sixteenth  century  were  betrayed  into 
iiiinns  by  corrupt  copies  of  their  darling  writer. 
is  established  at  present  that  the  proemial  lines 
Mem^  in  which  the  general  subject  is  proposed, 
be  void  of  glitter  and  embellishment.  '  The 
ines  of  Ptoidise  Lost,'  says  Addison,  '  are  per- 
as  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the 
)  poem ;  in  which  particular  the  author  has  con- 
id  himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  pre- 
if  Horace.' 

is  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  an 
cat  adoption  of  the  common  opinion,  witnout 
leration  either  of  the  precept  or  example.  Had 
De  been  consulted,  he  would  have  been  found 
ect  only  what  should  be  comprised  in  the  pro- 
on,  not  how  it  should  be  expressed,  and  to  have 
tended  Homer  in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet, 
V  tihe  gradual  elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the 
HNU  expansion  of  his  plan ;  for  displaying  unpro- 
L  eTent8,not  for  producingunexpected  el^ancies. 

— '  S^dota  dehinc  miracula  jmrniat  j 
Jmtiphaten,  Scylktmquef  et  cum  Cyclope  Ckarybdim, 

ARS  Foxr.  Ii4w 
L.  XVIII.  N 
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But  from  a  doud  of  smoke  be  breaks  to  %fat, 
And  pours  bis  specious  miracles  to  sigbt ; 
Antiphates  bis  hideous  feast  devours, 
CbarybcUs  barks,  and  Polypbemus  roars. 


If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared  wi 
the  rest  of  the  poem^  they  will  not  appear  Temn 
able  for  plainness  or  simplicity,  but  raiher  emincnl 
adorned  and  illuminated. 

'Ay^^  fMt  ifft^n  MtlS^a  ir«XvrpMr«v,  if  fimXm  mJUL* 

TlaXXk  V  ay  h  ircfTif  ^raJw  dXytm,  St  tuurk  h/ut, 
AAA.  avd  ati  ira^vg  tfpvfttia  stfutot  sn^ 

*R^tar  tbbra^  I  ru^n  m^Xtra  vifri/tn  i/ui^, 
laif  ifioftf  7<,  iutf  ivytirt^  Ai«;,  ii«i  jmJ  nfuw, 

Tbe  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  muse !  resound. 
Who,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  destined  fiJl 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  razed  her  heaven-built  wall, 
Wandering  firom  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray'd, 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey'd. 
On  stormy  seas  unnumber*d  toils  be  bore, 
Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore : 
Vain  toils !  their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  tbe  god  of  day  : 
The  god,  vindictive,  doom'd  them  never  more^ 
Ah,  men  unblessM !  to  touch  that  natal  shore. 
O  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  faie. 
Celestial  muse !  and  to  our  world  relate. 


The  first  verses  of  the  Iliad  are  in  like  manmrp 
ticularly  splendid,  and  the  proposition  of  the  A 
doses  with  dignity  and  magnificence  not  oftea  ti 
found  even  in  the  poetry  of  VirgiL 

The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raiae  o^ 
9k\xm,  and  suspend  it ;  somethiiig  tboefiKe 
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dttooYered,  and  something  concealed ;  and  the  poet> 
while  the  fertility  of  his  invention  is  yet  unknown^ 
may  properly  recommend  himself  by  the  grace  of  his 
Woage. 

He  tiiat  reveals  too  much^  or  promises  too  little ; 
k  that  never  irritates  the  intellectual  appetite^  or 
that  immediately  satiates  it ;  equally  defeats  his  own 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader^ 
that  the  events  should  not  be  anticipated^  and  how 
then  can  his  attention  be  invited  but  by  grandeur  of 
opression? 
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Sunt  verba  et  voces^  qvabus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Pasas,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem, 

HOR.  EFIST.  i.  1.  Si. 

The  power  of  words,  and  soothing  sounds,  appease 
The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  the  disease. 

FRANCIS. 

The  imbecility  with  which  Verecundulus  complains 
^hat  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly  freezes  his 
Realties,  is  particularly  incident  to  the  studious  part 
^  mankind,  whose  education  necessarily  secludes 
tfaem,  in  their  earlier  years,  from  mingled  converse, 
till,  at  their  dismission  from  schools  and  academies, 
they  plunge,  at  once,  into  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
^d,  coming  forth  from  the  gloom  of  solitude,  are 
overpowered  by  the  blaze  of  public  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that,  as 

n2 
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the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow  together,  t 
and  her  Avings  are  not  completed  till  she  is  aUe  t»  i< 
fiy,  so  some  proportion  should  be  preserved  in  ^  R 
human  kind  between  judgement  and  courage ;  ^ 
precipitation  of  inexperience  is  therefore  restrtuMd 
by  shame^  and  we  remain  shackled  by  timidity,  til 
we  have  learned  to  speak  and  act  with  jproprietj. 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  days  of  their  yoodi 
without  recollecting  temptations^  which  shame^  nte 
than  virtue^  enabled  them  to  resist ;  and  optkm 
which^  however  erroneous  in  their  principles  and  d»- 
gerous  in  their  consequences^  they  nave  panted  tosd> 
vance  at  the  hazard  of  contempt  and  hatred,  wInb 
they  found  themselves  irresistibly  depressed  by  a  kuh 
guid  anxiety,  which  seized  them  at  the  moment  of 
utterance,  and  still  gathered  strength  from  thdr  en- 
deavours to  resist  it. 

It  generally  happens  that  assurance  keeps  an  efci  ii 
pace  with  ability,  and  the  fear  of  miscarriage,  wbiA  R 
hinders  our  first  attempts,  is  gradually  dissipated  «  ^ 
our  skill  advances  towards  certainty  of  success.  That  je 
bashfulness,  therefore,  which  prevents  di8gnoe,that  k 
short  and  temporary  shame,  which  secures  us  fron  ^ 
the  danger  of  lasting  reproach,  cannot  be  propofy  ^ 
counted  among  our  misfortunes.  ^ 

Bashfulness,  however  it  may  incommode  fbraii*' 
ment,  scarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long  contijfr 
ance ;  it  may  flush  the  cheek,  flutter  the  heart,  dejject 
the  eyes,  and  enchain  the  tongue,  but  its  mifldueii 
soon  pass  off  without  remembrance.  It  may  mb^ 
times  exclude  pleasure,  but  seldom  opens  any  avenM 
to  sorrow  or  remorse.  It  is  observed  somewhere,  thit 
'  few  have  repented  of  having  forborne  to  speak.*  ^ 

To  excite  opposition  and  inflame  malevmeno^  * 
the  unhappy  privilege  of  courage  made  arrogant  hv 
consciousness  of  strength.  No  man  finds  in  hiiMnf 
any  inclination  to  attack  or  oppose  him  who  confaaes 
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ioritj  by  Unshing  in  his  presence.  Qualities 
nrith  apparent  fearfulness  receive  applause 
ry  Yoice,  and  support  from  every  hand.  Diffi- 
lay  check  resolution  and  obstruct  perform- 
tt  compensates  its  embarrassments  by  more 
it  advantages ;  it  conciliates  the  proud^  and 
he  severe^  averts  envy  from  excellence,  and 
from  miscarriage. 

J,  indeed,  happen  that  knowledge  and  virtue 
joo  Ions  oongi^ed  by  this  frigorific  power, 
principles  of  v^etation  are  sometimes  ob- 
by  lingering  frosts.  He  that  enters  late  into 
station,  though  with  all  the  abilities  requi- 
he  discharge  of  his  duty,  will  find  his  powers 
npeded  by  a  timidity  which  he  himself  knows 
Bious,  and  must  struggle  long  against  dejec^ 
L  reluctance,  before  he  obtains  the  full  com- 
'  bis  own  attention,  and  adds  the  gracefulness 
to  the  dignity  of  merit, 
his  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whether 
ledies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  found.  To  ad- 
lan,  unaccustomed  to  the  eyes  of  multitudes, 
it  a  tribunal  without  perturbation ;  to  tell 
lose  life  has  passed  in  the  shades  of  contem- 
that  he  must  not  be  disconcerted  or  per- 
in  receiving  and  returning  the  compliments 
endid  assembly,  is  to  advise  an  inhabitant  of 
or  Sumatra  not  to  shiver  at  an  £nglish  win- 
him,  who  has  always  lived  upon  a  plain,  to 
<m  a  precipice  without  emotion.  It  is  to  sup- 
stom  instantaneously  controllable  by  reason, 
endeavour  to  communicate  by  precepts  that 
»nly  time  and  habit  can  bestow, 
hat  hopes,  by  philosophy  and  contemplation 
» fortify  himself  against  that  awe  which  all,  at 
rst  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,  must  f&el 
le  spectators,  will,  at  the  hour  of  need^  be 

n3 
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mocked  by  his  resolution ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
preservatives^  which  Plato  relates  Alcibiades  to  hnt 
received  from  Socrates^  when  he  was  about  to  qiok 
in  public^  proved  sufficient  to  secure  him  £ram  the 
powerful  ftiscination. 

Yet^  as  the  effects  of  time  may.  by  art  and  indn- 
try^  be  accelerated  or  retarded^  it  cannot  be  impnpv 
to  consider  how  this  troublesome  instinct  may  be  ap- 
posed when  it  exceeds  its  just  proportion^  and,  in- 
stead of  repressing  petulance  and  temerity^  sileaeei 
eloquence^  and  debilitates  force;  since^  thou^  itCM- 
not  be  hoped  that  anxiety  should  be  immediately  div* 
sipatcd^  it  may  be  at  least  somewhat  abated;  and  the 
passions  will  operate  with  less  violence,  when  reatoi 
rises  against  them,  than  while  she  either  slumbers  it 
neutrality,  or,  mistaking  her  interest^  lends  them  her 
assistance. 

No  cause  more  frequently  produces  bashfolooi 
than  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own  importance.  He 
that  imagines  an  assembly  filled  with  his  merit,  pant- 
ing with  expectation,  and  hushed  with  attention,  <*■ 
sily  terrifies  himself  with  the  dread  of  disappointing  • 
them,  and  strains  his  imagination  in  pursuit  of  sone- 
thing  that  may  vindicate  the  veracity  of  £Eune,  end 
show  that  his  reputation  was  not  gained  by  chfliio& 
lie  considers,  that  what  he  shall  say  or  do  will  sever  . 
be  forgotten ;  that  renown  or  infiamy  are  suspended  | 
upon  every  syllable,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  M 
from  him  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  tune.  U>- 
der  such  solicitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  vaSai 
is  overwhelmed,  and,  by  struggling  with  atteiapti 
above  her  strength,  quickly  sinks  into  langnishmfrt 
and  despondency  ? 

The  most  useful  medicines  are  often  unplcasingte 
the  taste.  Those  who  are  oppressed  by  their  own  »• 
putation,  will  perhaps  not  be  comforted  by  hean^ 
that  their  cares  arc  unnecessary.     But  the  troth  i^ 
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D  man  is  smoh  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
He  that  oonsiderB  how  little  he  dwells  upon 
edition  of  others^  will  learn  how  little  the  at- 
of  Others  is  attracted  by  himself.  While  we 
Ititudea  passing  before  us^  of  whom>  perhaps^ 
B  appears  to  deserve  our  notice  or  excite  our 
hj,  we  should  remember^  that  we  likewise  are 
the  ■Bme  throng;  that  the  eye  which  happens 
ee  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment  on  him  that 
ua^  and  that  the  utmost  which  we  can  reason- 
pe  or  fear^  is  to  fill  a  vacant  hour  with  pruttle> 
fixrgotten. 
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^'Inter  te  conoenU  urns, 

JUT.  SAT.  XV.  164. 


of  each  land  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  fives  in  amity  with  bear. 

world,'  says  Locke,  '  has  people  of  all  sorts.' 
be  general  hurry  producal  by  the  snperflu* 
some,  and  necessities  of  others^  no  man  needs 
1  still  for  want  of  employment ;  so,  in  the  in* 
Ue  gradations  of  abinty^  and  endless  varieties 
J  and  inclination,  no  employment  can  be  va« 
'  want  of  a  man  qualified  to  discharge  it. 
is  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  universe, 
8  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and  passion, 
s  benefit  of  this  adaptation  of  men  to  things 
dways  perceived.  The  folly  or  indigence  of 
ho  set  their  services  to  sale,  inclines  them  to 


cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  far  a 
teoder  and  scmpulous  goodness  to  orerlook 
mediate  effect  of  his  own  actions,  by  taming '. 
upon  remoter  consequences,  and  to  do  thtU 
must  gire  present  pain,  for  the  sake  of  olmat 
yet  unfelt,  or  somring  odnmtage  in  time  t 
What  is  distant  is  in  itself  obscure,  and,  n 
hare  no  ^sh  to  see  it,  easily  escapes  our  na 
takes  such  a  form  as  desire  or  imagination 
upon  it. 

Every  man  might,  for  tie  same  reason, 
multituties  that  swarm  about  him,  find  some 
mind  mth  which  he  could  unite  in  confidei 
friendship;  yet  we  see  many  straggling  sind 
the  world,  unhappy  for  want  ofan  aswcii 
pining  with  the  necessity  of  confining  thei 
ments  to  their  own  bosoms. 

This  inconvenience  arises  in  like  maimi 
struggles  of  the  will  against  the  understand) 
is  not  often  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  eon 
if  every  man  would  be  content  with  such  i 
qufllilied  to  please.     But  if  vanity  tempts 
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mdi  within  a  certain  distance^  and  which^  when 
If  irr^uhir  motive  impels  them  towards  contact, 
m  to  start  back  from  each  other  by  some  invin- 
iUe  repnLnon.  There  are  others  whicn  immediately 
ikfe  whenever  they  come  into  the  reach  of  mutusu 
ttnctioa^  and^  with  very  little  formality  of  prepa- 
i&m,  mingle  intimately  as  soon  as  they  meet. 
boy  man,  whom  either  business  or  curiosity  has 
bown  at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect  many 
Htanoes  of  fradness  and  dislike^  which  have  forced 
henuelves  upon  him  without  the  intervention  of  his 
i^gement ;  of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid 
men,  when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  pre- 
Rnee^  or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
ins ;  of  influence  uiat  acted  instantaneously  upon 
ii  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  persuasions 
otld  ever  overcome. 

Amooff  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse 
ive  mam  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  aifections  divided 
I  diflerent  proportions  without  much  regard  to 
HRil  or  intellectual  merit.  Every  man  knows  some 
km  he  cannot  induce  himself  to  trusty  though  he 
s  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  betray  him  ; 
ose  to  whom  he  cannot  complain,  though  he  never 
served  them  to  want  compassion ;  those  in  whose 
eaenoe  he  never  can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  in- 
bations  to  mirth  and  freedom;  and  those  from 
Hum  he  cannot  be  content  to  receive  instruction, 
onglh  they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  con- 
npt  or  ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  instincts 
kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason  should  blindly 
How;  them,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  inculcate : 
is  very  certain  that  by  indulgence  we  may  give 
em  strength  which  they  have  not  from  nature,  and 
moat  every  example  of  ingratitude  and  treachery 
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proves^  that  by  obeying  them  we  may  oommit 
happiness  to  those  wtio  are  yerj  iinw<miy  of  so  gnift 
a  trust.  But  it  may  deserye  to  be  remarked,  dak 
since  few  contend  much  with  their  infilinatioiM»  it 
is  generally  yain  to  solicit  the  good-will  of  thMi 
whom  we  perceiye  thus  involuntarily  alienated  fiiB 
us ;  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue  will  recondk  tt; 
tipathy;  and  though  officiousness  may^  f(Mr  a  timc^ll 
admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at  iMtb 
dismissed  with  coldness  or  discouraged  by  nef^ect 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  sleilim 
upon  the  affections,  of  exciting  universal  benevolcMi^ 
and  disposing  every  heart  to  fondness  and  friendJqp> 
But  this  is  a  felicity  granted  only  to  the  fftvoiirilil 
of  nature.     The  greater  part  of  mankind  find  a  tt> 
ferent  reception  from  different  dispositions;  tiMf 
sometimes  obtain  unexpected  caresses  firam  tlM 
whom  they  never  flattered  with  unoommoa  itgB^ 
and  sometimes  exhaust  all  their  arts  of  jfi^BiMiM 
without  effect.  To  these  it  is  necessary  to  look  romt 
and  attempt  every  breast  in  which  they  find 
sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  friendship ;  to 
into  the  crowd,  and  try  whom  chance  will  offer  ll 
their  notice,  till  they  ix  on  some  temper  oongfliill 
to  their  own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  in  the  dust  coUecli 
the  fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thoiMW^ 
particles  of  other  substances. 

£very  man  must  have  remarked  the  facility  vilfc 
which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes  gained  1^ 
those  to  whom  he  never  could  have  imparted  W 
own.  We  are  by  our  occupations,  education,  ■■■ 
habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  specie^ 
which  regard  one  another  for  the  most  part  witk 
scorn  and  malignity.  £ach  of  these  classes  of  tkt 
human  race  has  desires,  fears  and  conversation,  vex- 
ations and  merriment,  peculiar  to  itself ;  cares  wUi 
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another  cannot  feel ;  pleasures  which  he  cannot  par- 
tike;  and  modes  of  expressing  every  sensation, 
niiich  he  cannot  understand.  That  frolic  which 
diakes  one  man  with  laughter  will  convulse  another 
with  indignation ;  the  strain  of  jocularity  which  in 
WB  place  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would  in  an- 
•Aer  be  heard  with  indiiference,  and  in  a  third  with 
ahliorrence. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to  pro- 
cure love  we  must  please  them.  Aristotle  observes 
tint  old  men  do  not  readily  form  friendships,  bc- 
ODBe  they  are  not  easily  susceptible  of  pleasure. 
Be  that  can  contribute  to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant 
laar,  or  partake  with  equal  gust  the  favourite 
anuement,  he  whose  mind  is  employed  on  the  same 
Ajects^  and  who  therefore  never  harasses  the  under- 
Mniding  with  unaccustomed  ideas,  will  be  welcomed 
vith  araonr,  and  left  with  regret,  unless  he  destroys 
ftow  recommendations  by  faults  with  which  peace 
md  secority  cannot  consist. 

It  were  happy  if,  in  forming  friendships,  virtue 
oold  concur  with  pleasure;  but  the  greatest  part 
if  human  gratifications  approach  so  nearly  to  vice, 
Ast  few  who  make  the  deught  of  others  their  rule 
tf  conduct,  can  avoid  disingenuous  compliances ;  yet 
oertainly  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  driven  or  al- 
lured from  virtue,  mistakes  his  own  interest,  since 
le  gains  succour  by  means,  for  which  his  friend,  if 
ever  he  becomes  wise,  must  scorn  him,  and  for  which 
•t  last  he  must  scorn  himself. 
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HOM.  n.  Zt  I4ii 

Frail  as  the  leaves  that  quiver  on  the  sprays^ 
Like  them  man  flourishes,  like  them  decays. 

I 
I 


'^  MB.  RAMBLER. 
''  SIR, 


"  You  have  formerly  observed  that  cuiioBity  ote  uj 
terminates  in  barren  icnowledge,  and  that  the  miii  L 
is  pnnnpted  to  study  and  inquiry  rather  by  the  tt*   u 


easiness  of  ignorance,  than  the  hope  of  profit  N»* 
thing  can  be  of  less  importance  to  any  present  9- 
terest  than  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  been  htf 
lost  in  the  grave,  and  from  whom  nothing  b0W  cm 
be  hoped  or  feared.  Yet  to  rouse  the  seal  of  a  M 
antiquary,  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  nuarii* 
a  name  which  mankind  have  conspired  to  &fgf^l 
he  will  make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  acCMi 
through  obscurity  and  contradiction,  as  Tally  M^  h\ 
amidst  bushes  and  brambles  the  tomb  of  AriniiiMW 
'^  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  amoens  !■■ 
that  gathers  the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of  9k 
estate,  to  know  through  what  Bunilies  the  land  hi 
passed,  who  is  restored  in  the  Conqueror's  sorvf 
as  its  possessor,  how  often  it  has  been  ibr£ated  bf 
treason,  or  how  often  sold  by  prodigality.  The  p0*tf 
or  wealth  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  a  oiNmtif 
cannot  be  much  increased  by  an  inquiry  after  tv 
names  of  those  barbarians,  who  destroyed  one  tf* 
other  twenty  centuries  ago,  in  contests  for  theflbdtff 
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iiTiniieiioe  of  pasturage.  Yet  we  see 
m  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  new 
s  has  learned  the  history  of  his  grounds 
nt  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  that 
ts  to  record  the  actions  of  their  ances- 
bloody,  savage,  and  rapacious, 
disposition,  as  different  opportunities 
laoorers  itself  in  great  or  bttle  things, 
i  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  wise  man 
total  inactivity,  only  because  he  hap- 

0  employment  equal  to  his  ambition 
is  therefore  my  custom  to  apply  my 
le  objects  before  me,  and  as  I  cannot 
e  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  af- 
on  to  a  man  of  letters,  I  have  collected 
d  antiquities  of  the  several  garrets  in 
redded. 

^unque  ettitt  vot  ego  magna  voco, 

1  to  othersy  but  how  great  to  me! 

bhese  narratives  my  industry  has  been 
1  to  a  considerable  length;  but  the 
whom  I  now  lodge  has  lived  only 
;hs  in  the  house,  and  can  give  no  ac« 
icient  revolutions ;  the  plasterer  hav- 
ranee,  obliterated,  by  his  whitewash, 
memorials,  which  former  tenants  had 

ceiling,  and  perhaps  drawn  the  veil 
r  politicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
irst  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  land- 
that  she  hoped  I  was  not  an  author, 

on  the  first  floor  had  stipulated  that 
IS  should  not  be  occupied  by  a  noisy 

readily  promised  to  give  no  disturl)- 
oily,  and  soon  dispatched  a  bargain  on 
8. 

slept  many  nights  in  my  new  apart-* 
o 
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ment  before  I  began  to  inquire  after  my  _ 

and  found  my  Isundlady^  whose  imagiiu^iQn  la  iSM 

chiefly  with  her  own  affairs,  very  ready  to  give  as 

information. 

*'  Curioaity,  like  all  other  desires,  niodiieei  jm 
as  well  as  pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  ]iaiiatn% 
I  had  heated  my  head  with  expectatioiia  ofadfcft- 
tures  and  discoYeries,  of  elegance  in  diigus^  Mil 
learning  in  distress;  and  was  somewhat  uMljM 
when  I  heard  that  the  first  tenant  was  a  tailorj  tf 
whom  nothing  was  remembered  but  that  hecMi* 

e lined  of  his  room  for  want  of  li^t ;  and,  aftv 
ving  lodged  in  it  a  month,  and  paid  only  a  wecIA 
rent,  pawned  a  piece  of  doth  whidi  he  was  tntttal 
to  cut  out,  and  was  forced  to  make  a  predpitafee  is- 
$rcat  from  this  quarter  of  the  town. 

'^  The  next  was  a  young  woman  aewly  anM 
from  the  country,  who  lived  for  five  weoDi  wA 
great  regularity,  and  became,  Inr  frequent  tral^i 
very  much  the  favourite  of  the  ramily,  but  at  kit 
received  visits  so  frequently  firom  a  ooosin  in  Ghof* 
side,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of  the  hftm 
into  danger,  and  was  therefore  dismissed  with  pti 
advice. 

''  The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fbitnidit;  Wf 
landlady  began  to  think  that  she  had  judged  hv%r 
and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger.  At  Ml 
an  elderly  man  of  grave  aspect  read  the  faiUt  ^ 
bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very  first  priee  Ait 
was  asked.  He  lived  in  close  retirement,  idte 
went  out  till  evening,  and  then  returned  eaiiy«  toM* 
times  cheerful,  and  at  other  times  dejected-  ft** 
remarkable,  that  whatever  he  purchased,  he  wfM 
had  small  money  in  his  pocket,  and  thou^  oool  ^i 
temperate  on  other  occasitms,  was  always  vdiflBfl^ 
and  stormy  till  he  received  his  change.  He  paid  ka 
^cnt  with  great  exactness,  and  seUom  fiuka  flMt* 
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week  to  requite  my  landlady's  civility  Avitli  a  supper. 
At  kst,  such  is  the  fieite  of  human  felicity,  the  house 
wm  alarmed  at  midnight  by  the  constable,  who  de- 
unded  to  search  the  garrets.  IVIy  landlady  assuring 
Urn  that  he  had  mistaken  the  door,  conducted  him 
ra  Btairsy  where  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ;  but 
tb  tenant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
boKy  and  escaped  ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my  landlady^ 
Mo  dedares  him  a  very  honest  man^  and  wonders 
vkj  any  body  should  be  hanged  for  making  money 
ma  such  numbers  are  in  want  of  it.  She  however 
cnfesses,  that  she  shall  for  the  future  always  ques- 
tion the  character  of  those  who  take  her  garret  with- 
nt  beating  down  the  price. 

:*'  The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 

ud  the  poor  woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks  by 

immmerahle  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to  climb 

vith  them  every  hour  up  five  stories,  and  then  dis- 

Eked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a  public  street, 

ttsnght  the  stairs  narrow,  objected  to  a  low  ceiling, 

Mured  the  walls  to  be  hung  with  fresher  paper, 

idEed  questions  about  the  neighbourhood,  could  not 

ttink  of  living  so  far  from  their  acquaintance,  wished 

Ae  windows  had  looked  to  the  south  rather  than  the 

ireit^  told  how  the  door  and  chimney  might  have 

keen  better  disposed,  bid  her  half  the  price  that  she 

liked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next  day, 

lod  came  no  more. 

*'  At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
Waistcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and  when  he  had 
ttipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a  larger  table, 
hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the  affair  was  com- 
pleted, he  looked  round  him  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  repeated  some  words  which  the  woman  did  not 
understand.  In  two  days  he  brought  a  great  box  of 
books,  took  possession  of  his  room,  9iid  lived  very  in« 
offemively,  except  that  he  frequently  disturbed  the 

o2 
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inhabitants  of  tlie  next  floor  by  ungeawmaUe  noiMii 
He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon;  but^  from  efoiig 
to  midnight^  he  sometimes  talked  aload  with  gniit 
vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  in  a  raeej  HmB- 
times  threw  down  his  poker^  then  clattered  hit  chiii% 
then  sat  down  in  deep  thought^  and  again  bunt  oat 
into  loud  vociferations ;  sometimes  he  would  n^ 
as  oppressed  with  misery^  and  sometimes  shake  wiA 
convulsive  laughter.  When  he  encountered  ai^  d 
the  &mily^  he  gave  way  or  bowed^  but  rarely  nofa^' 
except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he  often  repeated^ 

This  habitant  th*aerial  regions  boasC 

Hard  words^  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  so  of* 
ten^  that  they  learned  them  without  understandiog 
them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did  not  nth 
ture  to  ask  him^  but  at  last  heard  a  printer's  bof  in- 
quire for  the  author. 

'^  My  landlady  was  very  often  advised  to  bewiw 
of  this  strange  man,  who,  though  he  was  quiet  fir 
the  present,  might  perhaps  become  outrageous  in  th« 
hot  months;  but  as  she  was  punctually  paid,  ^0 
could  not  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  dismiwoiy 
him,  till  one  night  he  convinced  her,  by  setting  fin 
to  his  curtains,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  have  an  anditf 
for  her  inmate. 

*'  She  had  then,  for  six  weeks,  a  succession  of  t^ 
nants,  who  left  her  house  on  Saturday,  and,  insteid 
of  paying  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  landlady.  At 
last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  haa  spoit 
her  little  fortune  in  procuring  remedies  for  a  liiMO^ 
ing  disease,  and  was  now  supported  and  attended  lif 
the  other :  she  climbed  with  difficulty  to  the  apsrt- 
ment,  where  she  languished  eight  weeks  withoot  ]■- 
patience  or  lamentation,  except  for  the  expense  and 
fatigue  which  her  sister  suffered,  find  then  ealndf 
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DontentedlY  expired.  The  sister  followed  her 
B  Rniire>  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had  c(in« 
b£  wiped  awaj  the  tears  of  useless  sorrow^  and^ 
ning  to  the  business  of  common  life>  resigned 
ft  the  vacant  habitation. 
Snch^    Mr.  Rambler^  are  the  changes  which 

happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  my  pre- 
finrtune  has  fixed  my  residence.  So  true  it  is^ 
amiuement  and  instruction  are  always  at  hand 
'haee  who  haYe  skill  and  willingness  to  find 
L ;  and  so  just  is  the  observation  of  Juvenal, 

a  single  house  will  show  whatever  is  done  or 
sred  in  the  world. 

"  I  am,  sir/'  &c. 
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Orbus  eh  ^t  tocy^iles,  et  Bruto  consule  natus, 
JEtte  tUd  veras  credis  anudticuf 
8taU  vefW;  sed  quas  juveids,  quas  pauper  habcbasy 
•Qjd  namu  est,  mortem  diligU  Ute  tttam, 

MAHT.  KriG.  xi.  45. 

What !  old,  and  rich,  and  childless  too, 

And  yet  bdiere  your  friends  are  true  ? 

Tntdi  might  periiaps  to  those  belong, 

To  those  who  \ov*A  you  poor  and  young  ; 

But,  trust  me,  for  the  new  you  have, 

Tliey'll  love  you  dearly— in  your  grave.  f.  lewir. 

B  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Samson, 

lie  anguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  shall  pass  his 

under  the  direction  of  others;  that  he  cannot 

olatc  his  conduct  by  his  own  ki^owledge,  but  must 

o  3 
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lie  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  undertake  to  guide    3 
him.  li 

There  is  no  state  more  oontrarv  to  the  d^nitr  of  « 
wisdom  than  perpetual  and  unhmited  dependeon^  1 
in  which  the  understanding  lies  useless,  and  etoy  >^ 
motion  is  received  from  external  impulse.  Reiiw  i 
is  the  great  distinction  of  human  nature,  the  &adtj  j, 
by  which  we  approach  to  some  degree  of  associitiw 
with  celestial  intelligences ;  but  as  the  excellence  rf 
every  power  appears  only  in  its  operations,  not  to 
have  reason,  and  to  have  it  usdess  and  anemploydt 
is  nearly  the  same.  ^ 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  die  a&BMt  rf    ^ 
things  is  seldom  so  much  r^arded  as  external  sad    \ 
accidental  appendages.     A  small  variation  of  tnHtf    j, 
circumstances,  a  dight  change  of  form  by  an  artip    L 
ficial  dress,  or  a  casual  difference  of  appeaianee^  \f    i 
a  new  light  and  situation,  will  conciliate  afliectMB    || 
or  excite  abhorrence,  and  determine  us  to  pome  9    ^ 
to  avoid.     Every  man  considers  a  neoessitT  of  oo» 
pliance  with  any  will  but  his  own,  as  tne  lomt 
state  of  ignominy  and  meanness ;  few  are  so  &r  Iflt 
in  cowardice  or  negligence,  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  int 
insult  of  tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  9ffSM 
him  who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  po* 
vilege  of  speech  or  action.     Vet  we  often  see  tune 
who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroachnient  tf 
oppose  violence,  at  last,  by  a  gradual  rebxatienrf 
vigilance,  delivering  up,  without  capitulation,  Ae 
fortress  which  they  defended  against  mwnilt,  sad 
laying  down,  unbiddra,  the  weapons  wUdi  Aif 
graagped  the  harder  for  every  attempt  to  wrest  thw 
from  their  hands.     Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wi^ 
dam  often  resign  themselves  to  voluntary  ptiniHyi 
and  suffer  their  lives  to  be  modelled  by  offiiaoos  V* 
norance,  and  their  choice  to  be  r^uwcd  hj  pH" 
sumptucHjs  stupidity^ 
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lis  unrenitiiig  aoquiesoeiiee  in  tfie  detennina- 
of  othen,  maj  be  the  oonaequenoe  of  appUca- 
to  aonie  study  zemote  firom  the  beaten  track  of 

■ome  employment  which  does  not  allow  leisure 
fnfRtnmnt  inspection  of  those  petty  afiairs^  by 
h.  nature  has  decreed  a  great  part  of  oar  dora- 
lo  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus  withdrawn  from 
Boa  objects^  it  is  more  eligible  to  repose  on  ^e 
ence  of  another,  than  to  be  exposea  every  mo- 
:  to  alieht  interruptions.     The  submission  which 

oonfidenoe  requires,  is  paid  without  pain,  be- 
i  it  implies  no  confession  of  inferionty.  The 
hem  firom  which  we  withdraw  our  oognixanee. 
It  above  our  abilities,  but  below  our  notice. 
please  oar  pride  with  tiie  effects  of  our  influence 

weakly  exerted,  and  fimcy  ourselves  placed  in  a 
or  orb,  from  whic^  we  regulate  subordinate 
bs  by  a  sli^^t  and  distant  saperintendence.  But 
»ver  vanity  or  abstraction  may  suggest,  no  man 
nMy  do  that  by  others  wbick  mi^t  be  done  by 
elf;  he  that  indulges  negligence  will  quickly 
meignorsjitofhisownafiairs;  And  he  that  trusts 
oat  reserve  will  at  last  be  deceived. 

is  However  impossible  but  that,  as  the  attention 
B  strongly  towards  one  thing,  it  must  retire  frtnn 
her  ;  ana  he  ihat  omits  the  care  of  domestic  bu- 
m,  because  he  i^  engrossed  by  inquiries  of  more 
ivtanoe  to  manki&d,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  suf- 
ig  in  a  good  cause.  But,  there  are  many  who 
plead  no  such  ext^uation  of  their  folly ;  who 
e  off  the  burthen  of  their  station,  not  that  they 

soar  with  less  incumbrance  to  the  heights  of 
ivledge  or  virtue,  but  that  th^atnay  loiter  at  ease 
sleep  in  quiet;  and  who  select  for  friendship  and 
ideiice  not  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous,  but  the 

the  civil,  and  compliant. 
his  cpeanew  to  flattery  is  the  common  diagtace 
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of  dedining  life.  When  men  feel  weakness  incnu-  i 
ing  on  them^  they  naturally  dedre  to  reBtfiramtbe  i 
rtrugglesofcontraaiction^thefatigaeofreawanmfciai  ; 
the  anxiety  of  circumspection;  when  they  are  hooilr  i 
tormented  with  pains  and  diseases^  the?  are  untfab 
to  bear  any  new  disturbance^  and  oonsiaer  all  ma- 
sition  as  an  addition  to  misery^  of  which  theyM 
already  more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Mhm 
desirous  of  peace,  and  thus  fearfal  of  pain,  the  flU 
man  seldom  mquires  after  any  other  qoalitiea  in  dwM 
whom  he  caresses,  than  quicknesa  in  oonjeetanBg 
his  desires,  activity  in  supplying  his  wants,  iatllh  I 
rity  in  intercepting  oomplfunts  be£ore  they  aj^niA  k 
near  enough  to  disturb  him,  flenbUity  to  nis  prnol  jj 
humour,  submission  to  hasty  petulance,  and  attw*  { 
tixm,  to  wearisome  narratiens.  By  these  arts  skat 
many  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  Idadnd 
and  of  merit,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  praoifti 
and  l^ades. 

Thra^bulus  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  sag* 
mented  it  by  the  revenues  of  several  lucrative  oi- 
ployments,  which  he  discharged  with  honour  sad 
dexterity.  He  was  at  last  wise  enough  to  oonsito, 
that  life  should  not  be  devoted  wholly  to  accnmils- 
tion,  and  therefore  retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  Uh- 
self  to  the  education  of  his  children,  ana  the  caiti' 
vation  of  domestic  happiness. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing  amnia* 
mcnt,  and  saw  his  care  amply  recompensed;  !■ 
daughters  were  celebrated  for  modesty  and  eleffXHBt, 
and  his  sons  for  learning,  prudence,  and  spirit  !■ 
time  the  eagerness  with  which  the  neiffhbouring  gea- 
tiemen  courted  his  alliance,  obliged  him  to  resign  Ui 
daughters  to  other  feunilies ;  the  vivacity  and  0111* 
osity  of  his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacf 
into  the  open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not  flov 
'<m  inclination  to  return.     This  however  he  had  «1- 
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hoped;  hepleuedlumself  with  the  success  of 
ehemesj  ana  felt  no  inoonvenienoe  from  soli- 
till  an  apoplezy^  deprived  him  of  his  wife, 
raaybalus  nad  now  no  companion ;  and  the  ma- 
I  of  increasing  years  havrng  taken  from  him 

of  the  power  of  procuring  amusement  for  him- 
le  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  some  inferior 
I  who  might  ease  him  of  nis  economical  solid- 
p  and  divert  him  by  cheerful  conversation.  All 

qualities  he  soon  recollected  in  Vafer,  a  clerk 
s  of  the  offices  over  which  he  had  formerly  pre« 
Vafer  was  invited  to  visit  his  old  patron^ 
ciiur  bf  his  station  acquainted  with  the  present 
8  oTlm,  and  by  eonstant  practice  dexterous  in 
easj  entertaiaed  him  with  so  many  novelties^ 

0  readily  disentangled  his  affiurs,  that  he  was 
m1  to  resign  his  clerkship^  and  accept  a  liberal 
r  in  the  hease  of  ThrasylmluB. 

Ar,  having  always  liv^  in  a  state  of  depend- 
was  well  versed  in  th^  arts  by  which  favour  is 
mei,  and  could,  without  repugnance  or  hesita- 
Booommodate  himself  to  every  caprice,  and  echo 
-  opinion.  He  never  doubted  but  to  be  con- 
d,  nor  attempted  opposition  but  to  flatter  Thra- 
.ns  with  the  pleasure  of  a  victory.  By  this  prac- 
le  found  his  way  into  his  patron's  heart,  and 
ig  first  made  himself  agreeable,  soon  became  im- 
nt»  His  insidious  diligence,  by  which  the  lazi- 
df  age  was  gratified,  engrossed  the  management 
airs ;  and  his  petty  offices  of  civility,  and  occa- 

1  intercessions,  persuaded  the  tenants  to  consi- 
lim  as  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and  to  intreat 
ilbrcement  of  their  representations  of  hard  years, 
is  countenance  to  petitions  for  abatement  of  rent, 
una^bnlus  had  now  banqueted  on  flattery,  till 
mla  no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of  remon- 
oej  or  the  insipidity  of  truth.     AU  contrariety 
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to  his  own  opinion  shocked  him  like  a  vidiation  of  i 
some  natural  rights  and  all  recommendation  of  la  i 
affairs  to  his  own  inspection  was  dreaded  by  him  m  i 
a  summons  to  torture.  His  children  were  alatmed  \ 
by  the  sudden  riches  of  Vafer^  but  their  oomphmli  j 
were  heard  by  their  &ther  with  impatienoej  ai  tkB 
result  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  quiet>  and  a  ded|a 
to  condemn  him^  foir  their  own  advantaffe,  to  gnm 
out  his  last  hours  in  perplexity  and  dmogery.  Hi 
daughters  retired  wiui  tears  m  their  eresy  but  dw 
son  continued  his  importunities  till  he  round  his  ia* 
heritance  hazarded  by  his  obstinacy.  Vafer  tii- 
umphed  over  all  their  efibrts,  and  continuing  to  eoB* 
firm  himself  in  authority^  at  the  death  of  his  mailVf 
purchased  an  estate,  and  bade  defiance  to  inquiry  ad 
justice. 
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MiUesu^jerbapati/asUdiot^femquecaducain 
Despux ;  vine  tibi,  nam  moriere  tibL 

Bow  to  no  patron's  insolence,  rely  | 

On  no  frail  hopes,  in  freedom  live  and  die.  j 

None  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  andpowtf  : 
upon  indigence  and  dependence  is  more  mischieToo* 
in  its  consequences,  or  more  frequently  practised  with 
wanton  negligence,  than  the  encouragement  of  eX' 
pectations  which  are  nerer  to  be  gratified,  and  ^ 
elation  and  depression  of  the  heart  by  needless  ndt" 
aitudes  of  hope  and  disappointment. 
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BTY  man  is  rich  or  poor  ibccording  to  the  pro- 
nbetwwnkkdeflircii  and  enjoyments;  anyen- 
o^t  of  widies  is  therefore  equally  destructive 
ipineaa  with  the  diminution  of  possession,  and 
it  teaches  another  to  long  for  what  he  never 
obtauoy  is  no  leas  an  enemy  to  his  quiet,  than 
lad  robbed  him  of  part  of  nis  patrimony, 
fc  lepresentatiiHaB  thus  refined  esdbibit  no  ade- 
idea  of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship ;  of 
OB  by  which  followers  are  attracted  only  to  de- 

the  retinue  of  pomp,  and  swell  the  shout  of 
irity,  and  to  be  dismissed  with  contempt  and 
iny  when  their  leader  has  succeeded  or  mis- 
i^  when  he  is  sick  of  show,  and  weary  of  noise. 
i  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and 
ation,  the  honest  opportunities  of  improving 
idition  pass  by  without  his  notice ;  he  neglects 
tivate  his  own  barren  soil,  because  he  expects 
moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  spontaneous 
ty,  and  is  seldom  roused  from  his  delusion,  but 
3  gripe  of  distress  which  he  cannot  resist,  and 
use  of  evils  which  cannot  be  remedied. 
e  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  re- 

aiibrds  a  just  imase  of  hungry  servility,  ilat- 
with  the  approada  of  advantage,  doomed  to 
;  before  it  comes  into  his  reach,  alvirays  within 

days  of  felicity,  and  always  sinking  back  to 
rmer  wants. 

A(flM«  y  u^t^irtiXx  xar»;^fii0tv  ^U  xaf^cvt 
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'  I  saw^'  says  Homer's  Ulysses^  '  the  severe  pa*  ^ 
nishment  of  Tantalns.  In  a  lake  whose  waters  ip*  ^i 
proached  to  his  lips^  he  stood  buming  with  thiii^  ji 
without  the  power  to  drink.  Whenever  he  indinol 
his  head  to  the  stream^  some  deity  commanded  it  to 
be  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  appeared  at  his  ftct 
Around  him  lofty  trees  spread  their  fruits  to  Tieir; 
the  pear,  the  pom^ranate,  and  the  apple,  the  gnei 
olive,  and  the  luscious  ^g,  quivered  before  him,  \ASA 
whenever  he  extended  his  nand  to  seize  them,  vcfe 
snatched  by  the  winds  into  clouds  and  obscurity.' 

This  image  of  misery  was  perhaps  originally  sqg- 
gested  to  some  poet  by  the  conduct  of  his  pstnib 
by  the  daily  contemplation  of  splendour  whidi  hs 
never  must  partake,  by  fruitless  attempts  to  catdi  it    \ 
interdicted  nappiness,  and  by  the  sudden  evaneaooioe    \ 
of  his  reward,  when  he  thought  his  labours  afanoik     i 
at  an  end.     To  groan  with  poverty,  when  all  aboot    i 
him  was  opulence,  riot,  and  superfluity,  and  to  inl    > 
the  &vour8  which  he  had  long  been  encouraged  to 
hope,  and  had  long  endeavoured  to  deserve,  bQUO* 
dered  at  last  on  nameless  imiorance,  was  to  tiiint 
with  water  flowing  before  him,  and  to  see  the  frniti 
to  which  his  hunger  was  hastening,  scattered  by  tlie 
wind.     Nor  can  my  correspondent,  whatever  he  JOKf 
have  suffered,  express  with  more  justness  or  fwoe  tb 
vexations  of  dependence. 


"  TO  THE  RAMBLEB. 


SIR, 

''  I  AM  one  of  those  mortals  who  have  been  ooorted 
and  envied  as  the  &vourites  of  the  great    HsTing 
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^smjgtinei  the  priie  of  oompomtion  at  the  univer- 
f,  1  began  to  hope  that  I  siioiild  obtain  the  same 
tmctioii  in  every  other  place^  and  determined  to 
■ke  the  profegMon  to  which  I  was  destined  by  my 
entSy  and  in  which  the  interest  of  my  family  would 
•e  procmed  me  a  very  advantageous  settlement. 
B  pride  of  wit  fluttered  in  my  hearty  and  when  I 
pvred  to  leave  the  college^  nothing  entered  my 
maatmk  but  honours^  caresses,  and  rewards,  riches 
Eoot  labour,  and  luxury  without  expense. 
'  1,  however,  delayed  my  departure  for  a  time,  to 
■h  the  perfbrmanoe  by  which  I  was  to  draw  the 
I;  notice  of  mankind  upon  me.    When  it  was 
iplefeed  I  hurried  to  London,  and  considered  every 
■ent  that  pasted  before  its  publication,  as  lost  in 
and  of  neutral  existence,  and  cut  off  from  the 
len  lunirB  of  happiness  and  fame.     The  piece  was 
Mt  printed,  and  disseminated  by  a  rapid  sale;  I 
ideied  from  one  place  of  concourse  to  another, 
lied  £roin  morning  to  night  on  the  repetition  of 
own  praises,  and  enjoyecf  the  various  conjectures 
sitics^  the  mistaken  candour  of  my  friends,  and  the 
lotent  malice  of  my  enemies.     Some  had  read  the 
iniscript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies;  others  had 
a  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  wonder  at  its  present  excellence ;  some  had 
iveraed  with  the  autnor  at  the  coffee-house;  and 
mtu  mve  hints  that  they  had  lent  him  money. 
V  I  knew  that  no  periormanoe  is  so  &vourably 
d  as  that  of  a  writer  who  suppresses  his  name, 
1  therefore  resolved  to  remain  concealed,  till  those 
whom  literary  reputation  is  established  had  given 
sir  suffrages  too  publicly  to  retract  them.     At 
igth  my  bookseller  informed  me  that  Aurantius, 
5  rtanding  patron  of  merit,  had  sent  inquiries  after 
i,  and  invited  me  to  his  acquaintance. 
"  The  time  which  I  had  long  expected  was  now 
yoL.  zyiii,  F 
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arrived.  I  went  to  Aurantias  with  a  beating  iMvty  (h 
for  I  looked  upon  our  interview  as  the  critical  mo-  C 
ment  of  my  destiny.  I  was  received  with  civilities  n 
which  my  academic  rudeness  made  me  unable  to  le-  i 
pay ;  but  when  I  had  recovered  from  my  oonfaaai  I  i\ 
prosecuted  the  conversation  with  soch  uvelinea  ni  lli 
propriety,  that  I  confirmed  my  new  friend  in  Ui  lii 
esteem  of  my  abilities^  and  was  dismissed  with  As  " 
utmost  ardour  of  profession  and  raptures  of  ftodiiHli 

*'  I  was  soon  summoned  to  dine  with  Aumlinm 
who  had  assembled  the  most  judicious  of  his  6kak 
to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Asain  I  ezcrtei 
my  powers  of  sentiment  and  expression^  and  afldi  Vi 
found  every  eye  sparkling  with  delight,  and  eray  ji 
tongue  silent  with  attention.  I  now  became  fioailitf  % 
at  file  table  of  Aurantius,  but  could  never,  in  Ui 
most  private  or  jocund  hours,  obtain  more  fram  Un 
than  general  declarations  of  esteem,  or  endeunnb 
of  tenderness,  which  induded  no  p^cular  nram  It! 
and  therefore  conferred  no  daim.  This  firigia  resene  t! 
somewhat  disgusted  me,  and  when  he  complained  d  it 
three  day's  absence,  I  took  care  to  inform  him  wiA  ii 
how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I  had  been  d»*  < 
tained  by  his  nval  Pollio.  .\ 

"  Aurantius  now  considered  his  honour  as  enduH  « 
gered  by  the  desertion  of  a  wit,  and  lest  I  should  hxn  i 
an  inclination  to  wander,  told  me  that  I  could  never  ] 
find  a  friend  more  constant  or  zealous  than  himself;  ': 
that  indeed  he  had  made  no  promises,  because  be  { 
hoped  to  surprise  me  with  advancement,  but  had  beet  ) 
silently  promoting  my  interest,  and  should  contiime  I 
his  good  ofiices,  umess  he  found  the  kindness  of  odien  J 
more  desired. 

"  If  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  jotf 
nhilosoimy  within  the  attraction  of  greatness,  ye* 
know  the  force  of  such  language  introduced  with  • 
smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and  impressed  at  the 
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ficln^nn  with  an  air  of  solemn  sincerity.  From 
mt  instant  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  Aurantiiis^ 
id  as  lie  immediately  resumed  his  former  gaiety^ 
pected  every  mmnent  a  summons  to  some  employ- 
sat  of  dimity  and  profit.  One  month  succeeded 
aiiber,  and  in  defiance  of  appearances  I  still  £uicied 
pelf  nearer  to  my  wishes,  and  continued  to  dream 
success^  and  wake  to  disappointment.  At  last  the 
lore  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  me  to  abate  the 
wry  which  1  hitherto  thought  necessary  to  the  com- 
ny  with  whom  I  associated^  and  the  rank  to  which 
dftould  be  raised.  Aurantius,  from  the  moment  in 
bich  he  discovered  my  poverty,  considered  me  as 
lUy  in  his  power,  and  anerwards  rather  permitted 
J  attendance  than  invited  it;  thought  nimself  at 
Dflrty  to  refuse  my  visits,  whenever  he  had  other 
■nsements  within  reach;  and  often  suffered  me 
ft  wtat,  without  pretending  any  necessary  business. 
Then  1  was  admitted  to  his  table^  if  any  man  of  rank 
jml  to  his  own  was  present,  he  took  occasion  to 
leation  my  writings  and  commend  my  ingenuity, 
y  which  he  intended  to  apologize  for  the  confusion 
t  distinctions,  and  the  improper  assortment  of  his 
umpany;  and  often  called  upon  me  to  entertain  his 
nends  with  my  productions,  as  a  sportsman  delights 
lie  squires  of  his  neighbourhood  with  the  curvets  of 
lis  horse,  or  the  obedience  of  his  spaniels. 

"  To  complete  my  mortification,  it  was  his  practice 
0  impose  tasks  upon  me,  by  requiring  mc  to  write 
ipon  such  subjects  as  he  thought  susceptible  of  orna- 
Dent  and  illustration.  With  these  extorted  perform- 
moes  he  was  little  satisfied,  because  he  rarely  found 
n  them  the  ideas  which  his  own  imagination  had  sug- 
Ksted^  and  which  he  therefore  thought  more  natural 
dian  mine. 

"  When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rudeness 
md  insult  soon  enter  the  breach.   He  now  found  that 

p2 
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lie  might  safely  harrass  me  with  vexation ;  that  lie 
had  fixed  the  shackles  of  patronage  upon  me,  and  dirt 
I  could  neither  resist  hun  nor  escape.  At  hA,  h 
the  eighth  year  of  my  servitude,  when  the  damooraf 
creditors  was  vehement,  and  my  necessity  knoimti 
be  extreme,  he  offered  me  a  small  office,  bat  Uafeel 
his  expectation  that  I  should  marry  a  young 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainteo. 

"  I  was  not  so  far  depressed  by  my  calamitifli 
to  comply  with  hispropo^;  but  knowing  that  oi 
plaints  and  expostulations  would  but  gratify  hit  hh 
solence,  I  turned  away  with  that  contempt  witt 
which  I  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat  the  wniA 
who  can  outgo  the  guilt  of  a  robber  without  theten^ 
tation  of  his  profit,  and  who  lures  the  crednloas  aid 
thoughtless  to  maintain  the  show  of  his  lerea^  aid 
the  mirth  of  his  table,  at  the  expense  of  hoooor^kf- 
piness,  and  life. 

''  I  am,  SIR,  &C. 

"  LIBBRALIS." 
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Fitium,  Gaure,  Catoms  kabeu 

<7aurus  pretends  to  Cato's  fame ; 

And  proves— —by  Cato's  vice,  his  claim. 

Distinction  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  mail,  tint 
a  great  part  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  life  vnm 
from  the  gratification  or  disappointment  of  an  ineei* 
sant  wish  for  superiority,  from  the  success  or  mil* 
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iage  of  secret  competitions^  from  victories  and 
ata,  cf  which,  though  they  appear  to  us  of  great 
ortanoe,  in  reality  none  are  conscious  except  our- 


^oportifmate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of 
■e  u  the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attainment 
^tempted.  Every  man,  however  hopeless  his  pr&- 
ians  may  appear  to  aU  but  himself,  has  some  pro- 
liywhifiuhenopes  to  rise  to  reputation;  some  art 
wmck  he  imagmea  that  the  notice  of  the  world 
be  attracted;  some  quality,  good  or  bad,  which 
riqiiiiateB  him  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals, 
by  which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love  or 
pelled  to  ftar  him.  The  ascents  of  honour  how- 
rteep,  never  appear  inaccessible;  he  that  despairs 
aile  the  predmoes  by  which  valour  and  learning 
»  oondocted  tkeir  feivourites,  discovers  some  by- 
^  or  easier  aodivity,  which,  though  it  cannot 
g  him  to  the  snmmit,  will  yet  enable  him  to  over- 
:  those  with  whom  he  is  now  contending  for  emi« 
36 ;  and  we  seldom  require  more  to  the  happiness 
16  present  hour,  than  to  surpass  him  that  stands 
;  before  us. 

M  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and  act 
Uy  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire  to  ho- 
r  and  applause  propose  to  themselves  some  cx- 
le  whi<£  serves  as  tne  model  of  their  conduct  and 
imit  of  their  hopes.  Almost  every  man,  if  closely 
nined,  will  be  found  to  have  enlisted  himself 
er  some  leader  whom  he  expects  to  conduct  him 
nown ;  to  have  some  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead, 
is  view  whose  character  he  endeavours  to  assume, 
whose  performances  he  labours  to  equal. 
Then,  the  original  is  well  chosen  and  judiciously 
ed,  the  imitator  often  arrives  at  excellence  which 
onld  never  have  attained  without  direction ;  for 
ai!e  fanned  with  abilities  to  discover  new  posu- 

p3 
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bilitdes  of  excellence^  and  to  distingniah  themidfei 
by  means  never  tried  before. 

But  folly  and  idleness  often  contrive  to  gnti^ 
pride  at  a  cheaper  rate:  not  the  qualities  whidi  an 
most  illustrious^  but  those  which  are  of  easiest  attain- 
ment^ are  selected  for  imitation;  and  the  hflooon 
and  rewards  which  public  gratitude  has  paid  to  die 
benefactors  of  mankind,  are  expected  by  wretdM 
who  can  only  imitate  them  in  theur  vices  and  defects 
or  adopt  some  petty  singularities,  of  whidi  those  firam 
whom  they  are  borrowed,  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  eon* 
spicuous,  but  he  is  on  one  side  censured  by  undisooi" 
ing  malice,  which  reproaches  him  for  his  best  actiaii^ 
and  slanders  his  apparent  and  incontestable  eifld- 
lencies;  and  idolized  on  the  other  by  ignorant  adin- 
ration,  which  exalts  his  £Eiults  and  fiulies  intovirtiM 
It  may  be  observed,  that'  he  by  whose  intimacy  Ui 
acquaintances  imagine  themselves  dignified,  genm^ 
diffuses  among  them  his  mien  and  his  habits;  anl 
indeed  without  more  vigilance  than  is  generallv  ap- 
plied to  the  regulation  m  the  minuter  parts  of  bcb* 
viour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  we  converse  much  wiA 
one  whose  general  character  excites  our  veneratiiaii 
to  escape  all  contagion  of  his  peculiarities,  even  ivhoi 
we  do  not  deliberately  think  them  worthy  of  our  no- 
tace,  and  when  they  would  have  excited  lau^tertf 
disgust  had  they  not  been  protected  by  thdr  alliaiee 
to  nobler  qualities,  and  accidentally  consorted  wiA 
knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured,  sometims 
steal  secretly  and  imperceptibly  upon  the  wiae  aal 
virtuous,  but  by  injudicious  fondness,  or  thooghtlav 
vanity,  are  adopted  with  design.  There  is  scarce  aaj 
failing  of  mind  or  body,  any  error  of  opinion,  or  de- 
pravity of  practice,  which,  instead  of  producing  afatfe 
i2fld  discontent,  its  natural  effects,  has  not  at  one  tOD^ 
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tt  Other  gladdened  vanify  with  the  hopes  of  praise, 
and  been  displayed,  with  ostentatious  industry,  by 
tiuiae  who  sought  kindred  minds  among  the  wits  or 
Imoes,  and  amid  prove  their  relation  only  by  simi- 
litude o£defiinnity* 

In  oonsequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  every 
Unt  which  reason  condemns  may  be  induced  and 
afowed.  When  a  man  is  upbraided  with  his  £Eiults, 
lie  may  indeed  be  pardoned  if  he  endeavours  to  run 
lor  shelter  to  some  celebrated  name ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  suffered  that,  from  the  retreats  to  whidi  he  fled 
firom  infiuny,  he  should  issue  again  with  the  confi- 
denoe  of  conquests,  and  call  upon  mankind  for  praise. 
Tet  we  see  men  that  waste  their  patrimony  in  luxury, 
destray  their  health  with  debauchery,  and  enervate 
4fiir  minds  with  idleness,  because  tnere  have  been 
e  wbom  luxury  never  could  sink  into  contempt, 

_  idleness  hinder  ham  the  praise  of  genius. 

lliia  general  inclination  ot  mankind  to  copy  cha- 
neters  in  the  sross,  and  the  force  which  the  recom- 
mendation of  ulustrious  examples  adds  to  the  allure- 
ments  of  vice,  ought  to  be  considered  by  all  whose 
disracter  excludes  them  from  the  shades  of  secrecy, 
at  incitements  to  scrupulous  caution,  and  universal 
parity  of  manners.  No  man,  however  enslaved  to  his 
appetites,  or  hurried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  he 
preserves  his  intellects  unimpaired,  please  himself 
with  promoting  the  corruption  of  oUiers.  He  whose 
Bent  nas  enlarged  his  innueuce,  would  surely  wish 
to  exert  it  for  we  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet  such  wiU 
be  the  effect  of  his  reputation,  while  he  suffers  him- 
•df  to  indulge  in  any  favourite  fault,  that  they  who 
have  no  hope  to  reach  his  excellence,  will  catch  at 
his  fellings,  and  his  virtues  will  be  cited  to  justify 
die  copiers  of  his  vices. 

It  IS  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  consign 
ibistrious  names  to  posterity^  to  take  care  kst  their 
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readers  be  misled  by  ambiguous  examples.  That 
writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as  an  enemy  to  good* 
ness^  who  suffers  fondness  or  interest  to  oonfoandiij^ 
with  wrongs  or  to  shelter  the  £Eiult8  which  evea  ue 
wisest  and  the  best  have  committed  from  that  ignt- 
miny  which  guilt  ought  always  to  suffer^  and  wxdi 
which  it  should  be  more  deeply  stigmatised  iriien  Sfr 
nified  by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  wor4i 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  witlHNit 
abhorrence^  unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open,  and  the 
eye  secured  from  the  deception  of  sunrounr ' 
dour. 
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Nt7v  V  hrirt  xfMat  /mi  tvmfttu^  r&r*  I;^«m 

AMTUBIUrii 

Young  was  I  once  and  poor,  now  rick  and  old; 
A  harder  case  than  mine  was  never  told ; 
Blest  with  the  power  to  use  thenh— I  had  none; 
Loaded  with  riches  now,  the  power  is  gone. 

r.  uwiii 


<e 


TO  THE  RAMBLEB. 


"  SIB, 


[^  The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  nnpromii- 
ing  task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  the  power  aC 
their  eloquence,  to  show  that  happiness  is  not  tbe 
lot  of  man,  and  have  by  many  arguments  and  exav* 


udice  and  passion ; 
)y  the  batteries  of 
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iki  pfoved  the  instability  of  every  condition  by  which 
Bvy  or  amUtioii  are  excited.  They  have  set  before 
or  eyes  all  the  calamities  to  whicn  we  are  exposed 
ram  the  frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  t)f  accident, 
r  the  stratagems  of  malice;  they  have  terrified  great- 
Ms  with  conspiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties,  wit 
dth  criticism,  and  beauty  with  disease. 

"  All  the  force  of  reascm,  and  all  the  charms  of 
mffaage  are,  indeed,  necessary  to  support  positions 
dueh  every  man  hears  with  a  wish  to  confute  them, 
hath  finds  an  easy  entrance  into  the  mind  when 
he  is  introduced  oy  desire,  and  attended  by  plea- 
nre;  but  when  she  intrudes  uncalled,  and  brings  only 
inr  and  sorrow  in  heac  train,  the  passes  of  the  intel- 
ect  are  barred  aindnst  her  by  pre 
fdiescmetim^forcesher^v^y- 
igmnent,  she  seldom  long  keeps  possession  of  her 
onquests,  but  is  ejected  by  some  favoured  enemy,  or 
t  best  obtains  only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  without 
ofloenoe  and  without  authority. 

**  That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet 
nfler  not  that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects  or 
inut  our  expectations ;  that  life  is  miserable  we  all 
Bd,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when 
re  shall  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to  hope  happiness 
■d  immortality  is  equAlly  vain.  Our  state  may,  in« 
leed,  be  more  or  less  imbittered,  as  our  duration  may 
e  more  or  less  contracted ;  yet  the  utmost  felicity 
dueh  we  can  ever  attain  will  be  little  better  than  al- 
niation  of  misery,  and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain 
nm  our  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoyments, 
lie  incident  which  I  am  going  to  relate  will  show, 
iat  to  destroy  the  effect  of  all  our  success,  it  is  not 
eoessary  that  any  signal  calamity  should  fedl  upon 
1^  that  we  should  l^  harassed  by  implacable  per- 
KQtion,  or  excruciated  by  irremediable  pains ;  the 
rig^test  hours  of  prosperity  have  their  clouds,  and 


: 
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the  stream  of  life^  if  it  is  not  ruffled  by  obstmctiooi,     i 
will  grow  putrid  by  stagnation.  . 

"  My  father  resolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of  Ui  g 
ancestors^  who  had  hitherto  left  the  younger  «hu  ib-  j 
cumbrances  on  the  eldest^  destined  me  to  a  Incntne  g 
profession ;  and  I  being  careful  to  lose  no  appattt*  i 
nity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the  usual  time  in  iriuA  i 
young  men  enter  the  world,  well  qualified  for  the  es*  ^ 
erdse  of  the  business  which  I  had  chosoi. 

^*  My  eagerness  to  distinguish  myself  in  puUie,aal 
my  impatience  of  the  narrow  scheme  of  lite  to  wUA 
my  inoigence  confined  me,  did  not  suffer  me  to  cm* 
tinue  long  in  the  town  where  I  was  born.  I  irot 
away  as  from  a  place  of  confinement,  with  a  lenb- 
tion  to  return  no  more,  till  I  should  be  able  to  daide 
with  my  splendour  those  who  now  looked  npoii  M 
with  contempt,  to  reward  those  who  had  paid  henoni 
to  my  dawning  merit,  and  to  show  all  who  had  nC- 
fered  me  to  gEde  by  them  unknown  and  neg^ieetei 
how  much  they  mistook  their  interest  inomittiagto 
propitiate  a  genius  like  mine. 

"  Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  forth  iito 
the  unknown  world,  in  quest  of  riches  and  boom 
which  I  expected  to  procure  in  a  very  short  time;  fa 
what  could  withhold  them  from  industry  and  kMV-  I 
ledge  ?  He  that  indulges  hope  will  always  be  diflp  1 
pointed.  Reputation  I  very  soon  obtained ;  bnt  m 
merit  is  much  more  cheaply  acknowledged  thaa  n* 
warded,  I  did  not  find  myself  yet  enri^ed  in  fW* 
portion  to  my  celebrity. 

"  I  had,  however,  in  time,  surmounted  the  i^ 
stades  by  which  envy  and  competition  obstmct  Ae 
first  attempts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  saw  my  oppt- 
nents  and  censurers  tacitly  confessing  their  deajwir 
of  success,  by  courting  my  friendship  and  yieUnV 
to  my  influence.  They  who  once  pursued  me,  MC 
now  satisfied  to  escape  from  me ;  and  they  who  bll 
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hcAre  thought  me  presumptaous  in  hoping  to  over- 
like them,  had  now  thdr  utmost  wish^  if  Siey  were 
peimittedj  at  m>  great  distance^  quietly  to  follow  me. 

**  My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my  ac- 
fkJtiiwiw  increased,  and  the  time  came  at  length, 
lAen  I  thooght  myself  enabled  to  gratify  all  reason- 
ille  derires,  and  wnen,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  enjoy 
tkst  plenty  and  serenity  which  I  had  been  hitherto 
laboiuing  to  procure,  to  enjoy  them  while  I  was  yet 
Hidier  crashed  by  age  into  infirmity,  nor  so  habi- 
BHfeed  to  a  particular  manner  of  life  as  to  be  unquali- 
led  fat  new  studies  or  entertainments. 

**  I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and  to  set  myself 
ife  once  free  from  all  importunities  to  resume  it, 
ifcmgfd.  my  residence,  and  devoted  the  remaining 
pHC  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amusement.  Amidst 
■MumiiiiMe  projects  of  pleasure  which  restless  idle- 
Um  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which  most,  when 
fluy  came  to  the  moment  of  execution,  were  rejected 
k  others  of  no  longer  continuance,  some  accident 
lemed  in  my  imagination  the  pleasing  ideas  of  my 
Htive  plaoe.  It  was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  those 
imm  WDffOk  I  had  been  so  long  absent,  in  such  a  man- 
Mr  as  was  consistent  with  my  former  resolution,  arid 
I  wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  I  had  so  long 
Umd  my  own  happiness. 

''Foil  of  the  acuniration  which  I  should  excite, 
■d  the  homage  which  I  should  receive,  I  dressed  my 
■Tfants  in  a  more  ostentatious  livery,  purchased  a 
■agmficent  chariot,  and  resolved  to  dazzle  the  in- 
btoants  of  the  little  town  with  an  unexpected  blaze 
tf  greatness. 

"  While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required 
vwe  made  for  my  departure,  which,  as  workmen  will 
Wt  easily  be  hurried  beyond  their  ordinary  rate,  I 
honriit  very  tedious,  I  solaced  my  impatience  with 
SMging  the  various  censures  that  my  apx>earance 
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would  produce^  the  hopes  which  some  would  feel  firan  ':: 
my  bounty^  the  terror  which  my  power  would  strike  z 
on  others;  the  awkward  respect  with  which  I  sIuniU  « 
be  accosted  by  timorous  officiousness ;  and  the  dutaot  * 
reverence  with  which  others,  less  familiar  to  ^kn-  ^ 
dour  and  dignity,  would  be  contented  to  saie  njm  L 
me.  I  deliberated  a  long  time,  whether  I  aboold  im- 
mediately descend  to  a  level  with  my  fenner  h- 
quaintances,  or  make  my  condescension  more  gnl^  I  i 
ful  by  a  gentle  transition  from  haughtiness  and  !»■  L 
serve.  At  length  I  determined  to  forget  some  of  Bf  (i 
companions,  nil  they  discovered  themselves  bv  mm 
indubitable  token,  and  to  receive  the  consratiilatiiai 
of  others  upon  my  good  fortune  with  inmflerenee^  tl 
show  that  1  always  expected  what  I  had  nov  ob- 
tained. The  acclamations  of  the  populace  I  pl^ 
posed  to  reward  with  six  hogsheads  of  ale  and  a  TOMtol 
ox,  and  then  recommend  to  them  to  return  to  tkv 
work. 

At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  iittdl 
and  I  began  the  journey  of  triumph,  which  I  oonU 
have  wished  to  have  enaed  in  the  same  moment,  Itft  \ 
my  horses  felt  none  of  their  master's  ardour,  sod  I 
was  shaken  four  days  upon  rugged  roads.  I  tki 
entered  the  town,  and,  having  graciously  let  ftll  the 
glasses,  that  my  person  might  be  seen,  passed  iknHf 
through  the  street.  The  noise  of  the  wheekbrooght 
the  inhabitants  to  their  doors,  but  I  could  not  ptf" 
ceive  that  I  was  known  by  them.  At  last  I  ali^itA 
and  my  name,  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my  servntli 
for  the  barber  stept  from  the  opposite  nouse,  ui 
seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest  joy  in  his  ooon- 
tenance,  wmch,  according  to  the  rule  that  I  had  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  I  reprised  with  a  frigid  sracioDt' 
ness.  The  fellow,  instead  of  sinking  into  aejectx4» 
turned  away  with  contempt,  and  left  me  to  ooiua^ 
how  the  second  salutation  dbould  be  received.    1^ 
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fiiend  WB8  better  treated^  for  I  soon  found  that 
ut  purchase  by  dvility  that  r^ard  which  I  had 
ctea  to  enfbroe  by  insolence. 
There  was  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires^  no  harmony 
ellsy  no  shout  of  crowds^  nor  riot  of  joy ;  the 
less  of  the  day  went  forward  as  before ;  and 
'  having  ordered  a  splendid  supper,  which  no 
came  to  partake^  and  which  my  chagrin  hin- 
1  me  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed^  where  the 
don  of  disappointmnt  overpowered  the  fiatigue 
ij  journey^  and  kept  me  from  sleep. 
I  rose  so  much  humbled  by  those  mortifications, 
inquire  after  the  present  state  of  the  town,  and 
d  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long  to  obtain  the 
Dpih  which  had  flattered  my  expectation.  Of 
nendsy  whose  compliments  I  expected,  some  had 
ago  moved  to  distent  provinces^  some  had  lost^ 
le  maladies  of  age,  all  sense  of  another's  pros- 
j,  and  some  had  foi^otten  our  former  intimacy 
£t  care  and  distresses.  Of  three,  whom  I  had 
▼ed  to  punish  for  their  former  offences  by  a  Ion- 
xmtinuanee  of  neglect^  one  was,  by  his  own  in- 
vy,  raised  above  my  scorn,  and  two  were  shel- 
L  from  it  in  the  grave.  All  those  whom  I  loved, 
d*  or  hated,  all,  whose  envy  or  whose  kindness 
id  hopes  of  contemplating  with  pleasure,  were 
It  away^  and  their  places  was  filled  by  a  new 
ration  with  other  views  and  other  competitions ; 
among  many  proofs  of  the  impotence  of  wealth, 
ind  that  it  conferred  upon  me  very  few  distinc- 
I  in  my  native  place. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

*^  SEROTINUS." 


OL.  XTIII. 
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Semper  oris  pauper,  npayperet,  JBmSinm: 
DantuT  opes  nuUi  nunc  nia  dkiiUnu, 

MAKT.  IT,  T.  82. 

Once  poor,  my  friend,  still  poor  you  must  remain, 
The  rich  alone  have  all  the  means  of  gain. 

MBW,CAfM. 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  npeated, 
in  all  ages^  than  that  of  the  n^lect  of  merit  aa»- 
ciated  with  poverty,  and  the  mfficolty  with  iMA 
valuable  or  jueasing  qualities  fbroe  themselvei  iiii 
view,  when  they  are  cmscured  by  indigence.  It  In 
been  long  observed,  that  native  beauty  has  t^ 
power  to  charm  without  the  ornaments  which  n^ 
tune  bestoM^,  and  that  to  want  the  fitvour  of  othoi 
is  often  sufficient  to  hinder  us  from  obtaining  it  . 
Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  jct  ! 
convinced  of  their  error,  or  that  their  eonvictifln  ■  I 
without  power  to  influence  their  conduct ;  fnj^ 
verty  still  continues  to  produce  contempt,  and  w 
obstructs  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  virtue.  1^ 
eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher  statioBB* 
and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the  actions  of  dMtf 
who  are  placed  below  the  level  of  its  notice,  and  whi^ 
in  distant  r^ons  and  lower  situations,  are  fltrngj^iBS 
with  distress,  or  toiling  for  bread.  Among  the  mnl' 
titudes  overwhelmed  with  insuperable  calamity,  it 
is  common  to  find  those  whom  a  very  little  assisUntt 
would  enable  to  support  themselves  with  decencfi 
and  who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  relations  wbt 
they  see  hourly  lavished  in  ostentation,  luxury,  * 
frouc. 
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Tlicre  are  natnral  reasons  why  poverty  does  not 
atalj  conciliate  affection.  He  that  has  been  con- 
fined .fnwi  his  infancy  to  the  conversation  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  mankind^  must  necessarily  want 
iJiose  acoomplii^mients  which  are  the  usual  means  of 
attracting  fitvour ;  and  though  truths  fortitude,  and 
probity,  give  an  indisputable  right  to  reverence  and 
kindness,  they  will  not  be  distinguished  by  common 
eyei,  unless  tney  are  brishtened  by  elegance  of  man- 
ners; but  are  cast  asi&  like  unpolidied  gems,  of 
iriiich  none  but  the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  value, 
till  their  asperities  are  smoothed  and  their  incrusta- 
tions rubbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the  effi- 
CKj  of  virtue,  as  impurity  and  harshness  of  style  im- 
pttr  Ihe  finroe  of  reason,  and  rugged  numbers  turn 
«ff  the  mind  from  artifice  of  disposition  and  fertility 
0t  invention.  Few  have  strength  of  reason  to  over- 
rule die  perceptions  of  sense ;  and  yet  fewer  have 
cuigMity  or  benevolence  to  struggle  long  against  the 
fifst  impression :  he  therefore  who  fails  to  please  in 
Us  salutation  and  address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and 
never  obtains  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  latent 
BSoeUencies  or  essential  qualities. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful  man- 
ner of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  necessitous, 
iriiose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of  behaviour 
sqiudly  to  miscarriage.  He  whose  confidence  of  merit 
ineiles  him  to  meet  without  any  apparent  sense  of 
ia&iioritv  the  eyes  of  those  who  flattered  themselves 
with  their  own  dignity,  is  considered  as  an  insolent 
bveU^,  impatient  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  rank 
and  wealth,  eager  to  usurp  the  station  to  which  he 
has  no  right,  and  to  confound  the  subordinations  of 
■odetf ;  and  who  would  contribute  to  the  exaltation 
of  that  spirit,  which  even  want  and  calamity  are  not 
able  to  restrain  from  rudeness  and  rebellion. 

q2 
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But  no  lyetter  success  will  ocBnmoBly  be  fomid  to 
attend  servility  and  dejectkm^  which  omn  gire  pride 
the  confidence  to  treat  them  with  omteinpit.  A  re- 
anest  made  with  diffidence  and  timidity  is  easily 
oenied,  because  the  petitimier  himself  seems  to  doobt 
its  fitness. 

Kindness  is  generally  reciprocal ;  we  are  desirous 
of  pleasing  others^  because  we  receive  pleasure  firam 
them;  but  by  what  means  can  the  man  please 
whose  attention  is  engrossed  by  his  distresses,  and 
who  has  no  leisure  to  be  officious ;  whose  will  is  re- 
strained by  his  necessities^  and  who  has  no  power  to 
confer  benefits;  whose  temper  is  perhaps  vitiated 
by  misery^  and  whose  underetanding  is  impeded  by 
ignorance  ? 

It  is  yet  a  more  offensive  discouragement,  that  the 
same  actions^  performed  by  different  hands^  prodnoe 
different  effects^  and>  instead  of  rating  the  man  lij 
his  performances^  we  rate  too  frequently  the  per- 
formance by  the  man.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the 
combinations  of  life^  that  important  services  are  per- 
formed by  inferiors;  but^  though  their  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity may  be  paid  by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  sel- 
dom excite  that  flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtain  that  ac^ 
cumulation  of  recompense,  with  which  all  think  it 
their  duty  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  those  who 
descend  to  their  assistance  from  a  higher  elevation* 
To  be  obliged  is  to  be  in  some  respect  inferior  to 
another  ;  and  few  willingly  indulge  the  memory  of 
an  action  which  raises  one  whom  they  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  think  below  them,  but  satiny 
themselves  with  faint  praise  and  penurious  payment, 
and  then  drive  it  from  their  own  minds,  and  endea- 
vour to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

It  may  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of  thoR 
who  can  be  supposed  to  want  a  reward,  that  they 
were  produced  not  by  kindness,  but  interest ;  tiiey 
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are  therefore,  when  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  easily 
disregarded  as  arts  of  insinuation,  or  stratagems  of 
■elfishnees.  Benefits  which  are  received  as  gifts 
finom  wealthy  are  exacted  as  debts  from  indigence ; 
and  he  that  in  a  high  station  is  celebrated  for  supeiv 
flnoDs  goodness,  would  in  a  meaner  condition  nave 
barely  been  coiifessed  to  have  done  his  duty. 

It  18  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevolence 
to  oUige,  when  exerted  under  the  disadvantages  of 
great  inferiority ;  £»*,  by  the  habitual  arrogance  of 
wealth,  such  expectations  are  commonly  formed  as 
no  seal  or  industry  can  satisfy;  and  what  regard 
cut  he  hope,  who  bias  done  less  than  was  demanded 
from  him? 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  which  were 
never  purchased  by  precedent  favours ;  and  there  is  an 
liEBCtion  not  arising  from  gratitude  or  gross  interest, 
by  which  similar  natures  are  attached  to  each  other, 
imhoat  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than  the 
pbasnre  of  exchanging  sentiments,  and  the  hope  of 
oonfirming  their  esteem  of  themselves  by  the  appro- 
bation  of  each  other.  But  this  spontaneous  fond- 
ness seldom  rises  at  the  sight  of  poverty,  which  every 
one  r^ards  with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which 
the  applause  is  no  more  courted  by  vanity,  than  the 
eonntenanoe  is  solicited  by  ambition.  The  most 
generous  and  disinterested  ^endship  must  be  re- 
solved at  last  into  the  love  of  ourselves ;  he  there- 
fine,  whose  reputation  or  dignity  inclines  us  to  con- 
sider his  esteem  as  a  testimonial  of  desert,  will  always 
find  our  hearts  open  to  his  endearments.  We  every 
day  see  men  of  eminence  followed  with  ail  the  ob- 
sequiousness of  dependence,  and  courted  with  all  the 
hlandishments  of  nattery,  by  those  who  want  nothing 
from  them  but  professions  of  regard,  and  who  think 
themselves  liberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a  smile,  or 
sa  embrace. 

q3 
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But  those  prejudices  which  every  mind  feebmore 
or  less  in  favour  of  riches^  oughts  like  other  opinion 
which  only  custom  and  example  have  impressed  apOD 
us^  to  be  in' time  subjected  to  reason.  We  must  leani 
how  to  separate  the  real  character  from  extnmeoai 
adhesions  and  casual  circumstances,  to  consider  doselj 
him  whom  we  are  about  to  adopt  or  to  reject ;  to  r^* 
gard  his  inclinations  as  well  as  his  actions ;  to  traee 
out  those  virtues  which  lie  torpid  in  the  heurt  for 
want  of  opportunity^  and  those  vices  that  lurk  mueei 
by  the  absence  of  temptation ;  that  when  vn  ftid 
worth  ^Euntly  shooting  in  the  ^ades  of  obscurity,  we 
may  let  in  light  and  sunshine  upon  it^  and  ijpeB  btf- 
ren  volition  into  efficacy  and  power. 


No.  167.     TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1751. 


Candida  perpehw  residCf  Concordiaj  leclo, 
Tamgnepari  semjier  sU  Venus  aquajugOf 

IHUgat  yjsa  senem  quondam^  ted  et  iUa  marito 
Tunc  quoque  cumjuerit,  nun  mdeatur  anvf . 

MAKT.  XT.  Iy.  is.  7. 

Their  nuptial  bed  may  smiling  concord  dre8i» 
And  Venus  still  the  happy  union  Uess ! 
Wrinkled  with  ag^  may  mutual  love  and  truth 
To  their  dim  e^es  recall  the  bloom  of  youth ! 

r.uwifc 


"  SIR 


'^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

9 


**  It  is  not  common  to  envy  those  with  whom  ^ 
cannot  easily  be  placed  in  comparison.    Every  sob 
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Bees  without  malevoleiice  the  progress  of  another  in 
the  tracks  of  life,  which  he  has  himself  no  desire  to 
tread,  and  hears,  without  inclination  to  cavils  or  con- 
tradiction, the  renown  of  those  whose  distance  will 
not  suffer  them  to  draw  the  attention  of  mankind 
^om  his  own  merit.  The  sailor  never  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  amtest  the  lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would  the 
-Bambler,  however  jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  much 
disturbed  by  the  success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra  or 
Ispahan. 

"We  do  not,  therefore,  ascribe  to  you  any  superla- 
tive degree  of  virtue,  when  we  believe  that  we  may 
inform  yon  of  our  change  o£  condition  without  dan- 
ger of  malignant  fascination;  and  that  when  you 
lead  of  the  marrige  of  your  correspondents  Hjrme- 
fiaeos  and  Tranqiulla,  you  will  join  your  wishes  to 
those  of  their  other  friends  for  the  happy  event  of 
an  union  in  which  caprice  and  selfisnness  had  so 
littlepart 

''Tnere  is  at  least  this  reason  why  wc  should  be  less 
deceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many  who  en- 
ter into  the  same  state,  that  we  have  allowed  our 
minds  to  form  no  unreasonable  expectations,  nor  vi- 
tiated our  &ncies,  in  the  soft  hours  of  courtship,  with 
visions  of  felicity  which  human  power  connot  bestow, 
or  of  perfection  which  human  virtue  cannot  attain. 
That  impartiality  with  which  we  endeavoured  to 
inspect  the  manners  of  all  whom  we  have  known  was 
never  so  much  overpowered  by  our  passion,  but  that 
we  discovered  some  £Eiults  and  weaknesses  in  each 
other ;  and  joined  our  hands  in  conviction,  that  as 
there  are  advantages  to  be  enjoined  in  marriage,  there 
ve  inconveniences  likewise  to  be  endured ;  and  that, 
together  with  confederate  intellects  and  auxiliar 
yirtues,  we  must  find  different  opinions  and  opposite 
inclinations. 

"We  however  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not  flat* 
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tered  Uy  himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the  day  of  ^ 
marriage^  that  we  are  eminently  qualified  to  give  ' 
mutual  pleasure.  Our  birth  is  without  any  sadi  re- 
markable disparity  as  can  give  either  an  opportanitf  i^ 
of  insulting  the  other  with  pompous  names  and  ^leo-  T 
did  alliances^  or  of  calling  m  upon  any  domestie  eon- 
troversy  the  overbearing  assistance  of  powerful  rdt* 
tions.  Our  fortune  was  equally  suitable^  so  that  we 
meet  without  any  of  those  obligations  whidi  alwni 
produce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach,  iribittf 
though  they  may  be  forgotton,  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
first  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress,  orrf 
which  the  suppression  must  be  considered  as  a  nev 
£Eivour,  to  be  repaid  by  tameness  and  submiasioD,  tiD  J 
gratitude  takes  the  place  of  love,  and  the  desire  d  r 
pleasing  degenerates  by  d^ees  into  the  ftar  of  rf*  | 
fending.  j 

"  The  settlements  caused  no  delay ;  f or  we  did  nik  j 
trust  our  affairs  to  the  negodation  of  wretchea,  tvka  ' 
would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying  at^nle- 
tions.  Tranauilla  scorned  to  detain  any  part  ot  her 
fortune  from  him  into  whose  hands  she  delivered  up 
her  person ;  and  Hymenseus  thought  no  act  of  baw- 
ness  more  criminal  than  his  who  enslaves  his  wifB 
by  her  own  generosity,  who,  by  marrying  withont 
a  jointure,  condemns  her  to  sdl  ike  dansers  of  aod* 
dent  and  caprice,  and  at  last  boasts  his  liberalitr  Iff 
granting  what  only  the  indiscretion  of  her  IdndiMM 
enabled  him  to  withhold.  He,  therefore,  reoeife' 
on  the  common  terms  the  portion  which  any  odiff 
woman  might  have  brought  him,  and  reaervedaUtbc 
exuberance  of  acknowledgement  for  those  excelleB- 
cies,  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  only  A 
Tranquilla. 

<^  We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like  thotf 
who  consider  themselves  as  taking  the  last  drai^ 
of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the  bowl  witltfot 
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or  who  know  themselves  about  to  set  hap- 
lumrd>  and  endeavour  to  lose  their  sense 
in  the  ebriety  of  perpetual  amusement,  and 
ind  the  gulph  beiore  they  sink.  Hymenseus 
eated  a  meoical  axiom,  that  the  succours  of 
night  not  to  be  wasted  in  health.  We  know 
rever  onr  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our 
and  at  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  time 
ness  and  satiety,  of  peevishness  and  discon- 
it  oome  at  last,  in  which  we  shall  be  driven 
to  shows  and  recreations ;  that  the  unifor- 
life  must  be  sometimes  diversified,  and  the 
of  conversation  sometimes  supplied.  We 
the  reflection  that  we  have  stores  of  novelty 
hausted,  which  may  be  opened  when  reple« 
I  call  for  change,  and  sratitications  yet  un- 
Y  which  life,  when  it  ^all  become  vapid  or 
ay  be  restored  to  its  former  sweetness  and 
neas,  and  again  irritate  the  appetite,  and 
urkle  in  the  cup. 

time  will  probably  be  less  tasteless  than 
Jiose  whom  the  authority  and  avarice  of 
inite  almost  without  their  consent  in  their 
jrs,  before  they  have  accumulated  any  fund 
ion,  or  collected  materials  for  mutual  enter- 
;•  Such  we  have  often  seen  rising  in  the 
to  cards,  and  retiring  in  the  afternoon  to 
lose  happiness  was  celebrated  by  their  neigh- 
M»nse  they  happened  to  grow  rich  by  par- 
and  to  be  kept  quiet  by  insensibility,  and 
)  eat  and  to  sleep  together. 
have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are, 
!,  no  strangers  to  the  fetults  and  virtues,  the 
ind  competitions,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our 
nraries.  We  have  both  amused  our  leisure 
ks,  and  can,  therefore,  recount  the  events  of 
imes,  or  cite  the  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom. 
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Every  occurrence  furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which  ; 
one  or  the  other  can  improve^  and  if  it  should  huffOi  \ 
that  memory  or  imagination  jBeuI  us^  we  can  retire  to 
no  idle  or  unimproving  solitude. 

"  Though  our  characters^  beheld  at  a  distanee^ei* 
hibit  this  general  resemblance^  yet  a  nearer  iaspee- 
tion  discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  our  hafaitodiBi 
and  sentiments^  as  leaves  each  some  peculiar  adftth 
tages,  and  affords  that  concordia  discorsy  that  snito" 
ble  disagreement  which  is  always  neoeaBarr  to  isSai^ 
lectual  harmony.  There  may  be  a  total  divenity  ft 
ideas  which  admits  no  participation  of  the  same  d»* 
lights  and  there  may  likewise  be  such  a  confinrulf 
of  notions^  as  leaves  neither  any  thing  to  add  to  tM 
decisions  of  the  other.  With  such  ofHitnrietj  that 
pan  be  no  peace^  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  w 

Sleasure.  Our  reasonings^  though  often  formed  vqpM 
ifferent  views^  terminate  generally  in  the  aunecoi- 
clusion.  Our  thoughts^  like  rivulets  issuing  fiw 
distant  springs^  are  each  impregnated  in  its  ooone 
with  various  mixtures^  and  tinged  by  infusions  un- 
known to  the  other^  yet  at  last  easily  unite  intoooB 
stream^  and  purify  tnemselves  by  the  gentle  effer- 
vescence of  contrary  qualities. 

*^  These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree,  u 
we  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  have  no- 
thing to  conceal.  We  have  no  debts  to  be  paid  bf 
imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed  expenses,  w 
habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private  subserviency  tf 
a  favoured  servant,  no  private  interviews  with  needr 
relations,  no  intelligence  with  spies  placed  upon  each 
other.  We  considered  marriage  as  the  most  soleoa 
league  of  perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  wfakh 
artifice  and  concealment  are  to  be  banished  for  ever, 
and  in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  bread* 
of  faith. 

<'  The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ar- 
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dour  of  desire,  which  the  first  sight  of  pleasure  natu- 
rally produces,  have  long  ceased  to  hurry  us  into  ir- 
regularity and  vehemence ;  and  experience  has  shown 
UB  that  few  gratifications  are  too  valuable  to  be  sacri- 
f  ced  to  oomplaisaace.  We  have  thought  it  conve- 
nient to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  pleasure,  and  now 
«b1y  continue  that  course  of  life  into  which  we  had 
Marie  entered,  confirmed  in  our  choice  by  mutual 
ifiprdbation,  supported  in  our  resolution  by  mutual 
entoooragement,  and  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  mutual 
exhortation. 

"  Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  our  prospect  of  life,  a 
prospect  which,  as  it  is  beheld  with  more  attention, 
aeonB  to  open  more  extensive  happiness,  and  spreads 
Iy  desrees  into  the  boundless  r^lons  of  eternity. 
Alt  n  all  our  prudence  has  been  vain,  and  we  are 
dDomed  to  give  one  instance  more  of  the  uncertainty 
cf  hnman  discernment,  we  shall  comfort  ourselves 
midst  oar  disappointments,  that  we  were  not  be- 
tnyed  but  by  such  delusions  as  caution  could  not 
enape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only  in  the  arms 
cf  Turtue* 

"We  are,  SIR, 

*^  Your  humble  servants, 

"  HYMEN^US, 
"  TRANQUILLA. 
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FroM  prima  mvUos,  rara  mens  inteUigit 
Quod  interiore  cofididit  cura  angulo. 
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The  tinsel  glitter,  and  the  specious  mieii, 
Delude  the  most ;  few  pry  behind  the  scene. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Boileau>  '  that  a  mean  or 
common  thought  expressed  in  pompous  diction,  ge- 
nerally pleases  more  than  a  new  or  noUe  sentuneit 
delivered  in  low  and  vulgar  language;  becanaethe 
number  is  greater  of  those  whom  custom  has  enabled 
to  judge  of  words^  than  whom  study  has  qualified  to 
examine  things/ 

This  solution  might  satisfy,  if  such  only  wcR  of* 
fended  with  meanness  of  expression  as  are  nnaUeto 
distinguish  propriety  of  thought^  and  to  separate  pn- 
positions  or  imaees  from  the  vehicles  by  whidi  tbef 
are  conveyed  to  me  understanding.  But  this  kind  « 
disgust  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ignonnt  v 
superficial;  it  operates  uniformly  and  uniTemDf 
upon  readers  of  all  classes;  every  man  however  vt- 
found  or  abstracted,  perceives  himself  irreaifoblj 
alienated  by  low  terms;  they  who  profess  the  molt 
zealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced  to  admit  that 
she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  ornaments;  and 
loses  much  of  her  power  over  the  soul^  when  she  ap- 
pears disgraced  by  a  dress  uncouth  or  ill  adjusted. 

We  are  all  offended  by  low  terms^  but  are  not  dis- 
gusted alike  by  the  same  compositions^  because  we  do 
not  all  agree  to  censure  the  same  terms  as  low.  No 
word  is  naturally  or  intrinsically  meaner  than  an- 
other ;  our  opinion,  therefore,  of  words,  as  of  other 
things  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  established^  de- 
pends wholly  upon  accident  and  custom.  The  cot- 
tager thinks  those  apartments  splendid  and  spadeo^ 
which  an  inhabitant  of  palaces  will  despise  rar  thor 
inelegance;  and  to  him  who  has  passed  most  of  his 
hours  with  the  delicate  and  polite,  many  expresaioiis 
will  seem  sordid,  which  another  equally  acute,  wsj 
hear  without  offence;  but  a  mean  term  never  fiobto 
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displease  him  to  whom  it  appears  mean,  as  poverty  is 
certainly  and  invariably  despised,  though  he  who  is 
poor  in  the  eyes  of  some,  may  by  others  be  envied  for 
nis  wealth. 

Words  become  low  by  the  occasions  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  the  general  character  of  them  who 
UN!  them;  and  the  disgust  which  they  produce  arises 
from  the  revival  of  those  images  with  which  they  are 
commonly  united.  Thus  if,  in  the  most  solemn  dis-^ 
conrae;,  a  phrase  happens  to  occur  which  has  been 
mcoessfuliy  employed  in  some  ludicrous  narrative^ 
the  gravest  auditor  finds  it  difiicult  to  refrain  from 
lan^ter,  when  they  who  are  not  prepossessed  by  the 
8une  accidental  association,  are  utterly  unable  to 
goeas  the  reason  of  his  merriment.  Words  which 
convey  ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are  banished  from 
elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another,  because 
wf  are  in  time  debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  can 
be  no  longer  heard  without  the  involuntary  recollec- 
tion of  unpleasing  images. 

■  When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  in  the  horrid 
imipoee  of  stabbing  his  king,  he  breaks  out  amidst 
his  emotions  into  a  wish  natural  to  a  murderer : 

—  Come,  thick  night ! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  Hold!  hold! 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry,  that 
force  which  ^lls  new  powers  into  being,  which  em- 
bodies sentiment  and  animates  matter ;  yet  perhaps 
scarce  any  man  now  peruses  it  without  some  disturb- 
ance of  attention  from  the  counteraction  of  the  words 
to  the  ideas.  What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to 
implore  the  presence  of  night,  invested  not  in  com- 
Qum  obscurity,  but  in  the  smoke  of  hell?  Yet  the 
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efficacy  of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  an  epithet  now  seldom  heard  but  in  the  8tahk> 
and  dun  night  may  come  or  go  without  any  other 
notice  than  contempt. 

If  we  start  into  raptures  when  some  hero  of  the 
Iliad  tells  us  that  ^opv  ^jtMivsrai,  his  lance  rages  with 
eagerness  to  destroy ;  if  we  are  alarmed  at  the  tenor 
of  the  soldiers  commanded  by  Ceesar  to  hew  down  the 
sacred  grove,  "  who  dreadei"  says  Lucan,  "  le«t 
the  axe  aimed  at  the  oak  should  fly  back  upon  the 
striker/' 

— iSi  robora  sacra  ferirent. 
In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures, 

Nene  dares  with  impious  steel  the  grove  to  rend, 
Lest  on  himself  the  destined  stroke  descend; 

we  cannot  surely  but  sympathize  with  the  horrors  of 
a  wretch  about  to  murder  his  master,  his  friend,  his 
benefactor,  who  suspects  that  the  weapon  will  refuse 
its  office,  and  start  back  from  the  breast  which  he  is 
preparing  to  violate.  Yet  this  sentiment  is  weakened 
by  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  by  butchers  and 
cooks  in  the  meanest  employment;  we  do  not  imme- 
diately conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  is  to 
be  committed  with  a  knife;  or  who  does  not,  at  last, 
from  a  long  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with  sordid 
offices,  feel  aversion  rather  than  terror  ? 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  madness  of  goik, 
that  the  inspection  of  Heaven  may  be  intercepted, 
and  that  he  may  in  the  involutions  of  infernal  oaA* 
ness,  escape  the  eye  of  Providence.  This  is  the  ut- 
most extravagance  of  determined  wickedness;  J<t 
this  is  so  debased  by  two  unfortunate  words,  tw 
while  I  endeavour  to  impress  on  my  readers  the 
energy  of  the  sentiment,  I  can  scarce  dieck  my  risi- 
bility, when  the  expression  forces  itself  upoioi  vf 
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mind;  for  who  without  some  relaxation  of  his  gravity, 
can  hear  of  the  Avengers  of  guilt  peeping  through  a 
blanket  ? 

These  imperfections  of  diction  are  less  obvious  to 
the  reader  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  common 
usages ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  imperceptible  to  a 
foreigner  who  learns  our  language  from  books,  and 
will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less  forcibly  than  a 
modish  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  must  concur 
to  complete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  importance 
than  an  early  entrance  into  the  living  world.  The 
seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted  in  solitude,  but 
mnst  be  cultivated  in  public.  Argumentation  may 
be  taught  in  coU^s,  and  theories  formed  in  retire- 
ment; but  the  artifice  of  embellifihment,  and  the 
powers  of  attraction,  can  be  gained  only  by  general 
converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and  fa- 
ihianable  elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  injury  that  grand  imagery  suffers  from 
onsuitable  language,  personal  merit  may  fear  from 
rudeness  and  indeHcacy.  When  the  success  of  ^neas 
depended  on  the  favour  of  the  queen  upon  whose 
coasts  he  was  driven,  his  celestial  protectress  thought 
him  not  sufficiently  secured  against  rejection  by  his 
piety  or  bravery,  but  decorated  him  for  the  interview 
with  preternatural  beauty.  Whoever  desires  for  his 
writings  or  himself,  w^hat  none  can  reasonably  con- 
temn, the  favour  of  mankind,  must  add  grace  to 
strength,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as  well  as 
useful.  Many  complain  of  neglect  who  never  tried 
to  attract  regard.     It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 

Satrons  of  science  or  virtue  should  be  solicitous  to 
iscover  excellencies,  which  they  who  possess  them 
shade  and  disguise.  Few  have  abilities  so  much 
needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  be  caressed  on 
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their  own  terms;  and  he  that  will  not  condescend  to 
recommend  himself  by  external  embellishments,  must 
submit  to  the  f&te  of  just  sentiment  meanly  expressed, 
and  be  ridiculed  and  forgotten  before  he  is  under- 
stood. 
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Nee  fihuteum  caditf  nee  demorsot  tajnt  ung^ei. 

FXRg.  S4T.  L  lOS. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew; 
But  chum*d,  like  spittle,  from  the  lips  the^  flew. 

DBTDiy. 

Natural  historians  assert,  that  whatever  is  formed 
for  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  matnritr. 
Thus  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and  ani- 
mals generally  exceed  each  other  m  longevity,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  between  their  conception  and 
their  birth. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  off- 
spring of  the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  however 
they  please  at  first  by  fiowery  luxuriance,  and  spread 
in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour,  can  seldom  en- 
dure the  change  of  seasons,  but  perish  at  the  first 
blast  of  criticism,  or  frost  of  neglect.  When  Apelles 
was  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  his  producaons, 
and  the  incessant  attention  with  which  he  retouched 
his  pieces,  he  condescended  to  make  no  other  answer, 
than  that  he  painted  for  perpetuity. 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and  in- 
dignation than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence  and 
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huny.  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the  writer 
who  claims  such  superiority  to  the  rest  of  his  species^ 
as  to  imagine  that  mankina  are  at  leisure  for  atten-' 
tion  to  his  extemporary  sallies^  and  that  posterity  will 
Tcposite  his  casual  effusions  among  the  treasures  of 
ancient  wisdom  ? 

Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  transcen- 
dent abilities^  that  their  slightest  and  most  cursory 
performances  excel  all  that  labour  and  study  can  en- 
able  meaner  intellects  to  compose;  as  there  are  re- 
gions of  which  the  spontaneous  products  cannot  be 
equalled  in  other  soils  by  care  and  culture.  But  it 
is  no  less  dangerous  for  any  man  to  place  himself  in 
this  rank  of  understanding,  and  fancy  that  he  is  born 
to  be  illustrious  without  labour,  than  to  omit  the 
cares  of  husbandry,  and  expect  from  his  ground  the 
blossoms  of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and  usurp  tlic 
privil^es  of  genius,  are  men  whom  only  themselves 
Tvoold  ever  have  marked  out  as  enriched  by  uncom- 
mon liberalities  of  nature,  or  entitled  to  veneration 
and  immortality  on  easy  terms.  This  ardour  of  con- 
fidence is  usually  found  among  those  who,  having 
not  enlai^ed  their  notions  by  books  or  conversation, 
are  persimded,  by  the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in 
our  own  favour,  that  they  have  reached  the  summit 
of  excellence,  because  they  discover  none  higher  than 
themselves,  and  who  acquiesce  in  the  iirst  thoughts 
that  occur,  because  their  scantiness  of  knowledge  al- 
lows them  little  choice,  and  the  narrowness  of  their 
views  affords  them  no  glimpse  of  perfection,  of  that 
sublime  idea  which  human  industry  has,  from  the  iirst 
ages  been  vainly  toiling  to  approach.     They  see  a 
little,  and  believe  there  is  nothing  beyond  their  sphere 
of  vision,  as  the  Patuecos  of  Spain,  who  inhabited  a 
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small  valley^  conceived  the  surrounding  mountaiiii 
to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  In  proportion  » 
perfection  is  more  distinctly  conceived^  the  pkasiue 
of  contemplating  our  own  performances  will  be  less- 
ened ;  it  may  therefore  be  observed^  that  they  who 
most  deserve  praise^  are  often  afraid  to  decide  in  £i- 
vour  of  their  own  performances;  they  know  how 
much  is  still  wanting  to  their  oompletum^  and  wiit 
with  anxiety  and  terror^  the  determinatioii  of  the 
public.  '  I  please  every  one  else/  says  Tully,  'bot 
never  satisfy  myself.'  • 

It  has  often  been  inquired^  why,  notwi 
the  advances  of  latter  ages  in  science,  and  the 
sistance  which  the  infusion  of  so  many  new  ideas  hii 
given  us,  we  still  hil  below  the  ancients  in  the  ait 
of  composition.  Some  part  of  their  superiority  maj 
be  justly  ascribed  to  the  graces  of  their  langnagfti 
from  which  the  most  polished  of  the  present  Enro- 
pean  tongues  are  nothmg  more  than  barbarous  dege- 
nerations. Some  advantage  they  might  gain  meraj 
by  priority,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  the  mot 
natural  sentiments,  and  left  us  nothing  but  servile 
repetition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater  psit 
of  their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  reward  of 
modesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  human  weak- 
ness confined  them  commonly  to  one  study,  whidi 
their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  every  science  en- 
gaged them  to  prosecute  with  inde&tigable  dili- 
gence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember  none 
except  Statins,  who  ventures  to  mentirai  the  speedy 
production  of  his  writings,  either  as  an  extennstiwi 
of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  facility.  Nor  did  Sts- 
tius,  when  he  considered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
lasting  reputation,  think  a  closer  attention  unneoet- 
Miry,  but  amidst  all  his  pride  and  indigence,  the  twv 
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groat  hastcners  of  modem  poems,  employed  twelve 
years  upon  the  Thebaid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  re« 
nown  proportionate  to  his  labour. 

Thdfois,  mvUa  cruciata  Uma^ 
Teniatf  audacijide,  Manitiatue 
GaudiafimtB, 

PoUshM  with  endless  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  aspire  to  Mantuan  praise. 

Ovid^  indeed^  apologizes  in  his  banishment  for  the 
imperfection  of  his  letters^  but  mentions  his  want  of 
leisiire  to  polish  them  as  an  addition  to  his  calami- 
ties ;  and  was  so  £ar  from  imagining  revisals  and  cor- 
Teptions  unnecessary^  that  at  his  departure  from  Rome, 
he  threw  his  Metamorphoses  into  the  fire,  lest  he 
should  be  disgraced  by  a  book  which  he  could  not 
hme  to  finish. 

It  seems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the  same 
miter  aspired  to  reputation  in  verse  and  prose;  and 
of  those  few  that  attempted  such  diversity  of  excel- 
lenoe>  I  know  not  that  even  one  succeeded.  Con- 
trary characters  they  never  imagined  a  single  mind 
aUe  to  support,  and  therefore  no  man  is  recorded  to 
liave  undertaken  more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic 
poetoy. 

What  they  had  written  they  did  not  venture  in 
their  first  fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world,  but  con- 
sidering the  impropriety  of  sending  forth,  inconside- 
rately^  that  which  cannot  be  recalled,  deferred  the 
publication,  if  not  nine  years,  according  to  the  direc- 
tum of  Horace,  yet  till  their  fancy  was  cooled  after 
the  raptures  of  invention,  and  the  glare  of  novelty 
had  ceased  to  dazzle  the  judgement. 

There  were,  in  those  days,  no  weekly  or  diurnal 
writers;  multa  dies,  et  multa  liiura,  ^much  time,  and 
many  rasures,'  were  considered  as  indispensable  re- 
<)ui8ites;  and  that  no  other  method  of  attaining  last- 
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ing  praise  has  been  yet  discovered,  may  be  conjec- 
tured  from  the  blotted  manuscripts  of  Milton  nav 
remaining,  and  from  the  tardy  emissioii  of  Pope's 
compositions,  delayed  more  than  once  till  the  inci- 
dents to  which  they  alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his 
enemies  were  secure  from  his  satire,  and  what  to  an 
honest  mind  must  be  more  painful^  his  friends  were 
deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his  jno- 
ductions  soon  into  the  light,  many  imperfections  are 
unavoidable,  even  where  the  mind  furnishes  the  ma* 
terials,  as  well  as  regulates  their  disposition,  and  no- 
thing depends  upon  search  or  information.  Delay 
opens  new  veins  of  thought,  the  subject  dismissed 
for  a  time,  appears  with  a  new  train  of  dependent 
images,  the  accidents  of  reading  or  ccmvo'sation  sop- 
ply  new  ornaments  or  allusions,  or  mere  intermission 
of  the  ^Eitigue  of  thinking  enables  the  mind  to  collect 
new  force  and  make  new  excursions.  But  all  those 
benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he  was 
weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  recompense,  and 
gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  as 
soon  as  impatience  and  pride  persuaded  him  to  con- 
clude it. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  haste,  is  ob- 
scurity. He  that  teems  with  a  quick  successioii  of 
ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  sentiment  produces  an- 
other, easily  believes  that  he  can  clearly  express  what 
he  so  strongly  comprehends;  he  seldom  suspects  his 
thoughts  of  embarrassment,  while  he  preserves  in 
his  own  memory  the  series  of  connexion,  or  his  dio* 
tion  of  ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is  present  to 
his  mind.  Yet  if  he  has  been  emploved  on  an  ab- 
struse or  complicated  argument,  he  will  find,  when 
he  has  awhile  withdrawn  his  mind,  and  returns  ua 
new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  has  only  a  c<Miieo- 
tural  glimpse  of  his  own  meaning,  and  that  to  explain 
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it  to  those  whom  he  desires  to  instruct,  he  must  open 
his  sentiments^  disentangle  his  method^  and  alter  his 
arrangement. 

Authors  and  lovers  always  suffer  some  infatua- 
tion, from  which  only  absence  can  set  them  free;  and 
every  man  ought  to  restore  himself  to  the  full  excr- 
dae  of  his  judgement,  before  he  docs  that  which  he 
cannot  do  improperly,  without  injuring  his  honour 
and  his  quiet. 
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Cof^Uears  »  qvidprodest  ddictafaterL 

ovio. 

I  grant  the  charge ;  forgive  the  fault  confessed. 

*^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
''  SIR, 

*'  I  AM  one  of  those  beings,  from  whom  many,  that 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  other  misery,  think  it  meri- 
torious to  withhold  relief;  one  whom  the  rigour  of 
virtuous  indignation  dooms  to  suffer  without  com- 
plaint, and  perish  without  regard ;  and  whom  I  my- 
self have  formerly  insulted  in  the  pride  of  reputation 
and  security  of  innocence. 

*'  I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  fether  was  bur- 
thened  with  more  children  than  he  could  decently 
flapport.  A  wealthy  relation,  as  he  travelled  from 
London  to  his  country  seat,  condescending  to  make 
lum  a  visit,  was  touched  with  compassion  of  his  nar- 
ww  fcHrtune,  and  resolved  to  ease  him  of  part  of  his 


the  last  story  that  I  had  read,  and  so  much 
myBelf  by  my  innocence,  that  he  declared  I 
tion  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate  me  with 

daughters. 

"  My  parents  felt  the  common  stiu^l 
thought  of  parting,  and 

Some  natural  tearji  they  dropped,  hut  wiped  then 

They  considered,  not  without  that  false  ( 
of  the  value  of  wealth  which  poverty  long 
always  produces,  that  I  was  raised  to  hi( 
than  they  could  give  me,  and  to  hopes  of  ni 
fortune  Uian  they  could  bequeath.  My  m 
some  of  her  ornaments  to  dress  me  in  such 
as  might  secure  me  from  contempt  at  my  fir 
and  when  she  dismissed  me,  pressed  me  to 
with  an  embrace  that  I  still  feel,  gave  me 
cepts  of  piety,  which,  however  ne^ected,  J 
fiii^ttcu,  and  uttered  prayers  for  my  final  I 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  ceased  t«  hope  thai 
at  lost  be  granted. 

"  My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery,  an 
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a  blesBiiig  on  her  family  with  her  hist  brcnth.  I  had 
little  opportunity  to  indulge  a  sorrow  wliich  there 
ynm  none  to  paxtake  with  me,  and  therefore  soon 
eeased  to  reflect  much  upon  my  loss.  My  father 
tinned  all  his  care  upon  his  other  children^  whom 
aome' fortunate  adventures  and  unexpected  legacies 
enabled  him^  when  he  died  four  years  after  my  mo- 
ther^  to  leave  in  a  condition  above  their  expectations. 

"  I  should  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  for- 
tune, and  had  once  a  portion  assigned  me  in  his  will; 
bat  my  cousin  assuring  him  that  all  care  for  me  was 
needlessj  since  he  had  resolved  to  place  me  happily 
in  the  worlds  directed  him  to  divide  my  part  amongst 
my  8]sters« 

"Thus  I  was  thrown  upon  dependence  without 
resource.  Being  now  at  an  age  in  which  young  wo- 
men are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no  longer  to 
be  supported  in  my  former  character,  but  at  consi- 
derable expense  ;  so  that  partly  lest  I  should  waste 
money,  and  partly  lest  my  appearance  might  draw 
too  many  compliments  and  assiduities,  I  was  insen- 
sibly d^raded  from  my  equality,  and  enjoyed  few 
pivil^es  above  the  head-servant,  but  that  oi  receiv- 
mg  no  wages. 

"  I  felt  every  indignity,  but  knew  that  resentment 
iwold  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  endeavoured 
to  continue  my  importance  by  little  services  and 
active  officiousness,  and  for  a  time  preserved  myself 
from  neglect,  by  ^vithdrawing  all  pretences  to  com- 
petition, and  studying  to  please  rather  than  to  shine. 
But  my  interest,  notwithstanding  this  expedient, 
hourly  declined,  and  my  cousin's  favourite  maid  be- 
gan to  exchange  repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me 
about  the  alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

"  I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though  I 
had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  necessity  of 
outward  cheerfulness,  I  often  withdrew  to  my  cham- 
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ber  to  vent  my  grief>  or  turn  my  condition  in  my 
mind^  and  examine  by  what  means  I  might  escape 
from  perpetual  mortification.  At  last  my  schemes 
and  sorrows  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  change  of 
my  relation's  behaviour^  who  one  day  took  an  oocs- 
sion^  when  we  were  left  together  in  a  room^  to  bid 
me  suffer  myself  no  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  as- 
sume the  place  which  he  always  intended  me  to  bold 
in  the  faniily.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's  pre- 
ference of  her  own  daughters  should  never  hurt  me; 
and,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse  oJf 
gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  tne  mer<  ; 
cer's,  and  to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money  wbeo  j 
I  wanted  it,  ana  insinuate  that  my  other  friends  sap-  ; 
plied  me,  which  he  would  take  care  to  confirm.  j 

^^  By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand, he  filled  me  with  tenderness  and  giatitiide» 
compelled  me  to  repose  on  him  as  my  only  supporty 
and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  oonversatkn. 
He  often  appointed  interviews  at  the  house  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  sometimes  called  on  me  with  aooodi) 
and  carried  me  abroad.  My  sense  of  his  fistvour,  and 
the  desire  of  retaining  it,  disposed  me  to  unlimited 
complaisance,  and  though  I  saw  his  kindness  grow 
every  day  more  fond,  I  did  not  suffer  any  suspicioa 
to  enter  my  thoughts.  At  last  the  wretch  took  advan- 
tage of  the  familiarity  which  he  enjoyed  as  my  lebh 
tion,  and  the  submission  which  he  exacted  as  bene- 
factor, to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  orphan,  whom  bis 
own  promises  had  made  indigent,  whom  his  indul- 
gence had  melted,  and  his  authority  subdued. 

''  I  know  not  why  it  should  afford  subject  of  ex- 
ultation, to  overpower,  on  any  terms,  the  resolatioOy 
or  surprise  the  caution  of  a  girl ;  but  of  all  the  boaat* 
ers  that  deck  themserves  in  th^  spoils  of  innocence 
and  beauty,  they  surely  have  the  least  pretensions  te 
triumph,  who  submit  to  owe  their  success  to  sonie 
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casual  influence.  They  neither  employ  the  graces 
of  &ncy^  nor  the  force  of  understanding,  in  their  at- 
tempts ;  they  cannot  please  their  vanity  with  the  art 
of  their  approaches^  the  delicacy  of  their  adulations, 
tiie  elegance  of  their  address,  or  the  efficacy  of  their 
eloquence ;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed  of 
VLj  qualities,  by  which  affection  is  attracted.  They 
nmnount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no  rivals,  but  at- 
tack only  those  who  cannot  resist,  and  are  often  con- 
tent to  possess  the  body,  without  any  solicitude  to 
gain  the  heart. 

"  Many  of  these  despicable  wretches  does  my  pre- 
lent  acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wickedness  en- 
able me  to  number  among  the  neroes  of  debauchery ; 
reptiles  whom  their  own  servants  would  have  ae- 
spised,  had  they  not  been  their  servants,  and  with 
whom  be^ary  would  have  disdained  intercourse,  had 
she  not  been  lured  by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the 
beings  which  are  now  riotmg  in  taverns,  or  shivering 
in  the  streets^  have  been  corrupted  not  by  arts  of 
gallantry  which  stole  gradually  upon  the  affections 
and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  losing 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  incurring 
resentment  which  they  could  not  escape ;  some  have 
been  frighted  by  masters,  and  some  awed  by  guar- 
dians into  ruin. 

<'  Our  crime  had  its  usual  consequence,  and  he 
WKm  perceived  that  I  could  not  long  continue  in  his 
fiunily.  I  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of  the  re- 
froaoi  which  I  now  believed  inevitable.  He  com- 
forted me  with  hopes  of  eluding  all  discovery,  and 
ofifcen  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety,  which  perhaps 
none  but  himself  saw  in  my  countenance;  but  at 
kst  mingled  his  assurances  of  protection  and  main- 
tenance with  menaces  of  total  desertion,  if  in  the 
moments  of  perturbation  I  should  suffer  his  secret 
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to  escape,  w  endeayonr  to  throw  on  him  any  part  of 
my  in&my. 

"  Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours  till  my  retreat 
ooold  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended  that 
my  relations  had  sent  for  me  to  a  custant  ooonty, 
and  I  entered  upon  a  state  which  shall  be  described 
in  my  next  letter. 

'<  I  am,  SIB,  &C. 

"  MISSLLA." 


No.  171.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5, 1751. 


—  Tiedet  caUconoem  tueru 

VIBO.  MW.  lY.  461. 

Dark  is  the  sun,  and  loathsome  is  the  day. 

^^  TO  TH£  RAMBLRR. 
^^  SIR, 

"  MisELLA  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  narratife 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more  powerfbllf 
preserve  youth  from  irr^ularity,  or  guara  inezpen- 
ence  from  seduction,  than  a  just  descripti<m  of  tiie 
condition  into  whidb  the  wanton  plunges  herself^ 
and  therefore  hope  that  my.  letter  may  be  a  safficioit 
antidote  to  my  example. 

"  After  the  distraction,  hesitation,  and  delsyii 
which  the  timidity  of  guilt  naturally  produces,  I  wis 
removed  to  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  the  towB, 
under  one  of  the  characters  commonly  assumed  upoa 
such  occasions.     Here  being  by  my  circomstaaoes 
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condemned  to  solitude^  I  passed  most  of  my  hours  in 
bitterness  and  anguish.  The  conversation  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  \vas  phiced  Avas  not  at  all  capable 
of  encaging  my  attention,  or  dispossessing  the  reign- 
ing ideas.  The  books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat 
mate  such  as  heightened  my  abhorrence  of  myself; 
ht  I  was  not  so  &r  abandoned  as  as  to  sink  volun- 
tarily into  corruption^  or  endeavour  to  conceal  from 
mj  own  mind  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

"  My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
visited  me  so  often,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid  lest 
Ua  assiduity  should  expose  him  to  suspicion.  When- 
erer  he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and  was  there- 
Are  less  delightfully  entertained  than  he  expected. 
After  frequent  expostulations  upon  the  unreason- 
ibleness  m  my  sorrow,  and  innumerable  protesta- 
tions of  everlasting  regard,  he  at  last  found  that  I 
was  mwe  affected  with  the  loss  of  my  innocence  than 
the  dancer  of  my  £Eime,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  my  remorse,  began  to  lull  my  oonsci- 
eace  with  the  opiates  of  irreligion.  His  arguments 
were  such  as  my  course  of  life  has  since  exposed  me 
often  to  the  necessity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty,  and 
&llacious ;  yet  they  at  first  confounded  mc  by  their 
novelty,  filled  me  Avith  doubt  and  perplexity,  and 
interrupted  that  peace  which  I  began  to  feel  from 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  Avithout  substituting 
any  other  support.  I  listened  awhile  to  his  impious 
gabUe,  but  its  influence  was  soon  overpowered  by 
natural  reason  and  early  education,  and  the  convic- 
tions which  this  new  attempt  gave  me  of  his  base- 
ness completed  my  abhorrence.  I  have  heard  of  bar- 
barians, who,  Avhen  tempests  drive  sliips  upon  their 
coast,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plun- 
der their  hiding,  and  have  always  thought  that 
wretches,  thus  merciless  in  their  depredations,  ought 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  general  insurrection  of  all  social 
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beings ;  yet  how  light  is  this  guilt  to  the  crime  of  him, 
who  in  the  agitations  of  remorse  cuts  away  the  an- 
chor of  piety^  and  when  he  has  drawn  aside  credu- 
lity from  the  paths' of  virtue^  hides  the  light  of  hei- 
yen  which  would  direct  her  to  return.  I  had  hi- 
therto considered  him  as  a  man  equally  betrayed 
with  myself  by  the  concurrence  of  appetite  and  op* 
portunity ;  but  I  now  saw  with  horror  that  he  Ivis 
contriving  to  perpetuate  his  gratification,  and  wis 
desirous  to  fit  me  to  his  purpose  by  complete  and 
radical  corruption. 

"  To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  poivcr. 
I  could  support  the  expense  of  my  condition,  only  hj 
the  continuance  of  his  favour.  He  provided  all  tkat 
was  necessary,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  oangntnktied 
me  upon  my  escape  from  the  danger  which  we  had 
both  expected  with  so  much  anxiety.  I  then  begui 
to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  restore  me  with  Vf 
fame  uninjured  to  the  world.  He  promised  lae 
in  general  terms,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
which  his  power  could  add  to  my  happiness,  but  fir- 
bore  to  release  me  from  my  confinement.  I  knew 
how  much  my  reception  in  the  world  depended  upon 
my  speedy  return^  and  was  therefore  outrageooaly 
impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  nowperceiv^tobe 
only  artifices  of  lewdness.  He  told  me  at  last,  widt 
an  appearance  of  sorrow,  that  all  hopes  of  restoratioa 
to  my  former  state  were  for  ever  precluded;  that 
chance  had  discovered  my  secret,  and  malice  di- 
vulged it ;  and  that  nothing  now  remained,  but  to 
seek  a  retreat  more  private,  where  curiosity  or  ha- 
tred could  never  find  us. 

'^  The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  I  fcft 
at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  I  was  in 
so  much  dread  of  reproach  and  infamy,  which  here- 
presented  as  pursuing  me  %vith  fiill  cry,  that  I  yieU- 
ed  myself  implicitly  to  his  disposal,  and  was  remor* 
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ed,  with  a  thousand  studied  precautions,  through  by- 
ways and  dark  passages,  to  another  house,  where  I 
hiraaaed  him  with  perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small 
annuity,  that  might  enable  me  to  live  in  the  country 
in  dbeoiTity  and  innocence. 

**  This  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardent  pro- 
ftwions,  but  in  time  appeared  offended  at  my  im- 
pirtiinity  and  distrust ;  and  having  one  day  endca- 
iwued  to  sooth  me  with  uncommon  expressions  of 
tendemesSy  when  he  found  my  discontent  immove- 
iUe>  left  me  with  some  inarticulate  murmurs  of 
anger.  I  was  pleased  that  he  was  at  last  roused  to 
sensibility,  ana  expecting  that  at  his  next  visit  he 
voiild  comply  witn  my  request,  lived  \vith  great 
tnmqpillity  upon  the  money  in  my  hands,  and  was 
80  much  pleased  with  this  pause  of  persecution,  that 
I  did  not  reflect  how  much  his  absence  had  exceeded 
the  usoal  intervals,  till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  dan- 
ger of  wanting  subsistence.  I  then  suddenly  con- 
tracted my  expenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  suppli- 
cate im  assistance.  Necessity,  however,  soon  over- 
came my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  applied  to  him 
by  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  terms  more 
prenuiff,  but  without  effect.  I  then  sent  an  agent 
to  inquire  after  him,  who  informed  me,  that  he  had 
quitted  his  house,  and  was  gone  with  his  flEunily  to 
reside  iat  some  time  upon  his  estate  in  Ireland. 

"  However  shocked  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I  was 
yet  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  could  wholly  aban- 
don me,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  my  clothes,  I 
supported  myself,  expecting  that  every  post  would 
bn^  me  rehef.  Thus  I  passed  seven  months  be« 
tween  hope  and  dejection,  in  a  gradual  approach  to 
poverty  and  distress,  emaciated  with  discontent,  and 
bewildEered  with  uncertaiaty.  At  last  my  landlady, 
after  many  hints  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  lover,  took 
the  opportunity  of  my  absence  to  search  my  boxes, 
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and  missing  some  of  my  apparel^  seized  the  remainder 
for  rent,  and  led  me  to  the  door. 

'^  To  remonstrate  against  legal  cruelty^  was  vain ; 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutality^  was  nopeless.  I 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered  about 
without  any  settled  purpose,  unacquainted  with  the 
usual  expeoients  of  misery,  unqualified  for  laborious 
offices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  that  had  seen  me  before, 
and  hopeless  of  relief  from  those  who  were  strangen 
to  my  former  condition.  Night  came  on  in  the  midst 
of  my  distraction,  and  I  still  continued  to  wander 
till  tne  menaces  of  the  watch  obb'ged  me  to  shelter 
myself  in  a  covered  passage. 

*'  Next  day  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  backward 
garret  of  a  mean  house,  and  employed  my  landlady 
to  inquire  for  a  service.  My  applications  were  ge- 
nerally rejected  for  want  of  a  character.  At  length 
I  was  received  at  a  draper's ;  but  when  it  was  kmnm 
to  my  mistress  that  I  had  only  one  gown,  and  that 
of  silk,  she  was  of  opinion  that  I  looked  like  a  thief, 
and  without  warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried 
to  support  myself  by  my  needle ;  and  by  my  land- 
lady's recommendation,  obtained  a  little  work  from 
a  shop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining; 
but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  me  so  much  re- 
putation, that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head  of 
some  value,  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers  stole  the  laoe, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a  prosecution. 

'^  Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,  I  lived  upon 
the  least  that  could  support  me,  and  at  nig^t  ac- 
commodated myself  under  pent-houses  as  well  as  I 
could.  At  len^h  I  became  absolutely  pennyless; 
and  having  strolled  all  day  without  sustenance^  was^ 
at  the  close  of  evening,  accosted  by  an  elderly  man, 
\vith  an  invitation  to  a  tavern.  I  refused  him  with 
hesitation ;  he  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  drew  me 
into  a  neighbouring  house,  where  when  he  saw  my 
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&CC  pale  with  hanger^  and  my  eyes  swelling  with 
tears^  he  spumed  me  £rom  him^  and  bade  mc  cant 
and  whine  in  some  other  place ;  he  for  his  part  would 
take  care  of  his  pockets. 

**  I  still  oontmued  to  stand  in  the  Ai^ay,  having 
acuroely  strength  to  walk  further^  when  another  soon 
addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  saw 
the  same  tokens  of  calamity^  he  considered  that  I 
mkht  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate^  and  therefore 
quickly  made  overtures^  which  I  had  no  longer  firm- 
ness to  reject.  Bj  this  man  I  was  maintained  four 
months  in  penurious  wickedness^  and  then  abandoned 
to  my  former  condition^  from  which  I  was  delivered 
b^  another  keeper. 

'*  In  this  abject  state  I  have  now  passed  four  ycars^ 
the  dmdge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of  drunken- 
nesB ;  sometimes  the  property  of  one  man^  and  some- 
times the  common  prey  of  accidental  lewdness ;  at 
one  time  tricked  up  for  sale  by  the  mistress  of  a 
brothel^  at  another,  oegging  in  the  streets^  to  be  re- 
lieved from  hunger  by  wickedness;  without  any 
hope  in  the  day  but  of  finding  some  whom  folly  or 
excess  may  expose  to  my  allurements,  and  without 
any  reflections  at  nighty  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror 
impress  upon  me. 

'*  If  those  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  se- 
CQiitYj  could  visit  for  an  hour  tne  dismal  receptacles 
to  wnich  the  prostitute  retires  from  her  nocturnal 
excursions^  ana  see  the  wretches  that  lie  crowded  to- 
gether^ mad  with  intemperance,  ghastly  with  fEimine, 
nauseous  with  filth,  and  noisome  with  disease;  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to 
harden  them  agamst  compassion,  or  to  repress  the 
desire  which  they  must  immediately  feel  to  rescue 
such  numbers  oi  human  beings  from  a  state  so 
dreadful. 

'^  It  is  said  that  in  France  they  annually  evacuate 
tlieir  streets^  and  ship  their  prostitutes  and  vagabonds 
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to  their  colonies.  If  the  women  that  infest  this  city 
had  the  same  opportunity  of  escaping  from  their 
miseries^  I  believe  very  little  force  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  for  who  among  them  can  dread  any  change? 
Many  of  us  indeed  are  wholly  unqualified  for  any 
but  the  most  servile  employments^  and  those  per- 
haps would  require  the  care  of  a  magistrate  to  hinder 
them  from  fQUowing  the  same  practices  in  another 
country ;  but  others  are  only  precluded  by  infiuny 
from  reformation^  and  would  gladly  be  delivered  on 
any  terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt  and  the  tj* 
ranny  of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  dty  cm 
afford  opportunities  for  open  prostitution^  and  where 
the  eye  of  justice  can  attend  to  individuals^  those 
who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be  restrained  from 
mischief.  For  my  part^  I  should  exult  at  the  pri- 
vilege of  banishment^  and  think  myself  happy  in  $Bf 
region  that  should  restore  me  cmce  again  to  noneitj 
and  peace. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  &c 

''  MISBLIiA." 
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Sa])e  rogare  soles  quaUs  am,  Pri$ce,Jviurtu, 
Sifiam  locuples,  simgue  repente  potenu 

Quemquam  pone  pukts  nwret  narrarefuhuro9  f 
Die  mihiy  sijias  tu  leo,  qualis  erit, 

Priflcus,  youVe  often  aak'd  me  how  I'd  Ure, 

Should  fate  at  once  both  wealth  and  honour  give. 

What  soul  his  future  conduct  can  foresee  ?— 

Tell  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  would  be.  r.  iiwHi 

NoTHiNO  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  manxien;  sad 
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;  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  from  the  conduct  of 
rhom  we  see  in  a  low  condition,  how  he  would 
"wealth  and  power  were  put  into  his  hands. 
;  is  generally  agreed,  that  few  men  are  made 
by  affluence  or  exaltation ;  and  that  the  powers 
I  mind,  when  they  are  unbound  and  expanded 
»  son-shine  of  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuri- 
to  follies,  than  blossom  into  goodness. 
ny  observations  have  concurred  to  establish  this 
in,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete, 
uit  of  new  occasions  to  revive  it.  The  greater 
if  mankind  are  corrupt  in  every  condition,  and 
in  high  and  in  low  stations,  only  as  they  have 
or  fewer  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  de- 
<xr  as  they  are  more  or  less  restrained  by  human 
res.  Many  vitiate  their  principles  in  the  ac- 
ion  of  riches ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  what 
ned  by  fraud  and  extortion  is  enjoyed  with  ty- 
'-  and  excess  ? 

t  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  depravation 
;  mind  by  external  advantages,  though  certainly 
ncommon,  yet  approaches  not  so  nearly  to  uni- 
Lity,  as  some  have  asserted  in  the  bitterness  of 
tment,  or  heat  of  declamation. 
hoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased  them- 
3  with  equality,  will  have  many  malevolent  gazers 
8  eminence.  To  gain  sooner  than  others  that 
b  all  pursue  with  the  same  ardour,  and  to  which 
nagine  themselves  entitled,  will  for  ever  be  a 
B.  When  those  who  started  with  us  in  the  race 
h,  leave  us  so  far  behind,  that  we  have  little 
to  overtake  them,  we  revenge  our  disappoint- 
;  by  remarks  on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by 
h  tney  gained  the  advantage,  or  on  the  folly  and 
ranee  with  which  they  possess  it.  Of  them, 
le  rise  we  could  not  hinder,  -we  solace  ourselves 
iFOgnosticating  the  fisdl. 
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Jt  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betiaj 
to  an  eye  thus  sharpened  by  malignity^  some  stains 
which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded  while  none 
thought  it  their  interest  to  discover  them ;  nor  can 
the  most  circumspect  attention^  or  steady  rectitude^ 
escape  blame  6rom  censors^  who  have  no  indinatioa 
to  approve.  Riches  therefore^  perhaps^  do  not  ao 
often  produce  crimes  as  incite  accusers. 

The  common  charge  against  those  who  rise  above 
.their  original  condition^  is  that  of  pride.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  success  naturally  confirms  us  in  a  fiEtvoor- 
able  opinion  of  our  own  abilities.  Scarce  any  man 
is  willing  to  allot  to  accident^  frieidship^  and  a 
thousand  causes^  which  concur  in  every  event  witb- 
out  human  contrivance  or  interposition,  the  part 
which  they  may  justly  claim  in  his  advanoeaieBt 
We  rate  ourselves  by  our  fortune  rather  than  anr 
virtues^  and  exorbitant  claims  are  quickly  prodnoed 
by  imaginary  merit.  But  captiousness  andT  jealanif 
are  likewise  easily  offended,  and  to  him  who  studi- 
ously looks  for  an  afiront^  every  mode  of  behaviour 
will  supply  it ;  freedom  will  be  rudeness,  and  reserve 
sullenness;  mirth  will  be  negligence,  and  aerioos- 
ness  formality :  when  he  is  received  with  ceatemooj, 
distance  and  respect  are  inculcated ;  if  he  is  treated 
with  familiarity,  he  ocHidudes  himself  insulted  hf 
condescensions. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  as  all  siiddea 
changes  are  dangerous,  a  quick  transition  from  po- 
verty to  abundance  can  seldom  be  made  with  aaktj' 
He  that  has  long  lived  within  sight  of  pleasures 
which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need  more  than  cobd- 
mon  moderation,  not  to  lose  his  reason  in  unbounded 
riot,  .when  they  are  first  put  into  his  power. 

Every  possession  is  endeared  by  novelty;  CTerr 
gratification  is  exaggerated  by  desire.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  estimate  what  is  lately  gained  above  its  real 
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it'  is  impossible  not  to  annex  greater  happi- 
» that  condition  from  which  we  arc  unwillingly 
edy  than  natHre  has  qualified  us  to  obtain. 
lis  reason^  the  remote  inheritor  of  an  unex- 

Ibrtime^  may  be  generally  distinguished  from 
vi&o  are  enriched  in  the  common  course  of  lineal 
ct^  bj  his  greater  haste  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  by 
Lcry  of  his  dress,  the  pomp  of  his  equipage,  the 
our   of  his  furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  his 

bonsand  things  which  fomiUarity  discovers  to 
ittle  value,  have  power  for  a  time  to  seize  the 
ifltion.  A  Virginian  king,  when  the  Euro- 
had  fixed  a  lock  on  his  door,  was  so  delighted 
L  his  subjects  admitted  or  excluded  with  such 
fj  that  It  was'  from  morning  to  evening  his 
employment  to  turn  the  key.  We,  among 
locks  and  keys  have  been  longer  in  use,  are 
sd  to  laugh  at  this  American  amusement ;  yet 
it  whether  this  paper  will  have  a  single  reader 
xay  not  apply  the  story  to  himself,  and  recol- 
ame  hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  has  been 
y  overpowered  by  the  transitory  charms  of 
g  novelty. 

ae  indu^nce.  is  due  to  him  whom  a  happy 
£  fortune  has  suddenly  transported  into  new 
IS,  where  unaccustomed  lustre  dazzles  his 
and  untasted  delicacies  solicit  his  appetite. 
im  not  be  considered  as  lost  in  hopeless  dege« 
f,  though  he  for  a  while  forgets  the  regard 
0  others,  to  indulge  the  contemplation  of  him- 
and,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  first  raptures, 
ts  that  his  eye  should  regulate  the  motions  of 
lat  approach  him,  and  his  opinion  be  received 
cisive  and  oraculous.  His  intoxication  will 
pray  to  time ;  the  madness  of  joy  will  fume  im- 
ptinly  away ;  the  sense  of  his  insufficiency  will 


J)e  Cabiotu  jiouvinr  vovs  fgnorea  I'ivraie, 
£1  du  ladle  jtaltettT  la  mix  eachaHteTeae. 
Thou  Iiait  not  tnown  the  giddy  vhirls  of  fatet 
Nor  servile  flatteries  whicli  enchant  the  great 

He  that  can.  do  much  good  oi  harm,  n 
many  whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will  i 
sincere.  While  we  live  upon  the  level  wi 
of  mankind,  we  are  reminded  of  onr  duty 
monitions  of  fiiends  and  reproaches  oS  em 
men  who  stand  in  the  highest  ranks  (tf  s 
dom  hear  of  their  faults ;  if  by  any  a 
opprobrious  clamour  reaches  thcor  ears, 
always  at  hand  to  pour  in  her  opiates,  to 
miction  and  obtuna  remorse. 

Favour  is  seldom  K^ed  but  by  can 
vice.  Virtue  can  stand  without  assistant 
siders  herself  as  very  little  obliged  by  c 
and  approbation :  but  vice,  spiritless  ani 
seeks  the  shelter  of  crowds,  and  support  < 
racy-     The  srcophant,  therefore,  nesleo 
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pissions  to  encounter ;  but  in  higher  stations^  they 
most  oppose  artifice  and  adulation.  He^  therefore^ 
that  yields  to  such  temptations^  cannot  give  those 
who  look  upon  his  miscarriage  much  reason  for  ex- 
ultation^ since  few  can  justly  presume  that  from  the 
aame  snare  they  should  have  been  able  to  escape. 
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—  Qud  vhrtus,  qubferat  error  ? 

UOR.  ABS  FOET.  SOS. 

Now  say,  where  virtue  stops,  and  vice  begins  ? 

As  any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  will  dis-^ 
tort  and  disfigure  the  limbs;  so  the  mind  likewise  is 
crippled  and  contracted  by  perpetual  application  to 
the  same  set  of  ideas.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the  trade 
of  an  artizan  by  his  knees,  his  fingers,  or  his  shoul- 
ders ;  and  there  are  few  among  men  of  the  more  li- 
beral professions,  whose  minds  do  not  carry  the  brand 
of  their  calling,  or  whose  conversation  does  not 
Quickly  discover  to  what  class  of  the  community  they 
belong. 

These  peculiarities  have  been  of  great  use,  in  the 
general  hostility  which  every  part  of  mankind  ex- 
ercises against  the  rest,  to  mrnish  insults  and  sar- 
casms. Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth  and  un- 
grateful to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled 
to  its  sound,  and  which,  therefore,  becomes  ridi- 
culous by  a  slight  misapplication,  or  unnecessary 
repetition. 

The  general  reproach  with  which  ignorance  re< 

VOL.  XVIII.  T 
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venges  the  superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that  of 
pedantry ;  a  censure  which  every  man  incurs,  who 
has  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  talk  to  those  who 
cannot  understand  him,  and  by  which  the  modest 
and  timorous  are  sometimes  frighted  from  the  dis- 
play of  their  acquisitions  and  the  exertion  of  their 
powers. 

The  name  of  a  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  youn^ 
men  when  they  first  sally  from  their  collies,  and 
is  so  liberally  scattered  by  those  who  mean  to  boost 
their  elegance  of  education,  easiness  of  manners,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  seems  to  require 
particular  consideration ;  since,  perhaps,  if  it  were 
once  understood,  many  a  heart  might  be  freed  from 
painful  apprehensions,  and  many  a  tongue  delivered 
from  restraint. 

Pedantry  is  the  unseasonable  ostentation  of  leara* 
ing.  It  may  be  discovered  either  in  the  chmee  of 
a  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating  it.  He  is 
undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry,  who,  when  he  ha« 
made  himself  master  of  some  abstruse  and  uneulti- 
vated  part  of  knowledge,  obtrudes  his  remarks  and 
discoveries  upon  those  whom  he  believes  unable  to 
judge  of  his  proficiency,  and  from-  whom^  as  he 
cannot  fear  contradiction,  he  cannot  properly  expect 
applause. 

To  this  error  the  student  is  sometimes  betrayed 
by  the  natural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  com- 
mon employment,  by  the  pleasure  which  every  man 
receives  from  the  recollection  of  pleasing  images» 
and  the  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics,  on  in^iick 
he  knows  himself  able  to  speak  with  justness.  Bat 
because  we  are  seldom  so  far  prejuoiced  in  favour 
of  each  other,  as  to  search  out  for  palliations,  this 
failure  of  politeness  is  imputed  always  to  vanitv ; 
and  the  harmless  collegiate,  who  perhaps  intenwd 
entertainment  and  instruction^  or   at  ii'orbt  only 
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moke  without  sufficient  reflection  upon  the  character 
tt  his  hearers^  is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbear- 
ing, and  eager  to  extend  his  renown^  in  contempt 
if  the  convenience  of  society  and  the  laws  of  con- 
versation. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake^  is 
Dot  only  an  irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  devoted 
to  pleasure  and  entertainment^  but^  what  never  £eu1s 
:o  excite  very  keen  resentment^  an  insolent  assertion 
if  saperi<Hity^  and  a  triumph  over  less  enlightened 
md^standings.  The  pedsuit  is^  therefore^  not  only 
leard  with  weariness^  but  malignity ;  and  those  who 
onoeive  themselves  insulted  by  his  knowledge^  never 
ul  to  tell  with  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was 
xerted. 

To  avoid  this  daneerous  imputation^  scholars  some- 
imes  divest  themselves  with  too  much  haste  of  their 
cademical  formality,  and,  in  their  endeavours  to  ac- 
ominodate  their  notions  and  their  style  to  common 
onoeptions,  talk  rather  of  any  thing  than  of  that 
rhich  they  understand,  and  sink  into  insipidity  of 
entiment  and  meanness  of  expression. 

There  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion, 
liat  all  appearance  of  science  is  particularly  hate- 
iil  to  women;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever  desires 
9  be  well  received  in  female  assemblies,  must  qua- 
ify  himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all  that  is  serious, 
ational,  or  important ;  must  consider  argument  or 
riticism  as  perpetually  interdicted ;  and  devote  all 
is  attention  to  trifles,  and  all  his  eloquence  to 
ompliment. 

Students  often  form  their  notions  of  the  present 
;eneration  from  the  Avritings  of  the  past,  and  are 
lot  very  early  informed  of  those  changes  which  the 
(radual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  the  sudden  ca- 
)rice  of  fashion,  produces  in  the  world.  Whatever 
night  be  the  state  of  female  literature  in  the  last 
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century,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger  lest  the 
scholar  should  want  an  adequate  audience  at  the 
tea-table ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regu- 
late his  conversation  by  antiquated  rules^  will  be 
rather  despised  for  his  futility  than  caressed  for  his 
politeness. 

To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the  com- 
prehension of  those  whom  we  address,  is  unques- 
tionably pedantry;  but  surely  complaisance  requires, 
that  no  man  should,  without  proof,  conclude  his  com- 
pany incapable  of  following  him  to  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmost  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. It  is  always  safer  to  err  in  favour  of  others 
than  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  seldom  hazard 
much  by  endeavouring  to  excel. 

It  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  learning,  when  she 
quits  her  exaltation,  to  descend  with  dignity. 

Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  the  airiness  and  jo- 
cularity of  a  man  bred  to  severe  science  and  solitary 
meditation.  To  trifle  agreeably  is  a  secret  whicn 
schools  cannot  impart ;  that  gay  negligence  and  vi- 
vacious levity,  which  charm  down  resistance  where- 
ever  they  appear,  are  never  attainable  by  him  who, 
having  spent  his  first  years  among  the  dust  of  libra- 
ries, enters  late  into  the  gay  world  with  an  unpliant 
attention  and  established  habits. 

It  is  observed  in  the  panegyric  on  Fabricius  the  me- 
chanist, that,  though  forced  by  public  employments 
into  mingled  conversation,  he  never  lost  the  modesty 
and  seriousness  of  the  convent,  nor  drew  ridicule 
upon  himself  by^an  affected  imitation  of  fashionable 
life.  To  the  same  praise  every  man  devoted  to 
learning  ought  to  aspire.  If  he  attempts  the  softer 
arts  of  pleasing,  and  endeavours  to  learn  the  graceful 
bow  and  the  familiar  embrace,  the  insinuating  accent 
and  the  general  smile,  he  will  lose  the  respect  due  to 
the  character  of  learning,  without  arriving  at  the  en* 
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ed  honour  of  doing  any  thing  with  elegance  and 
cility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  native  of 
thens^  by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the  Attic  dia- 
itf  as  showed  that  he  had  learned  it  not  by  custom^ 
t  by  rule.  A  man  not  early  formed  to  habitual 
iganoe^  betrays  in  like  manner  the  effects  of  his 
ucation^  by  an  unnecessary  anxiety  of  behaviour. 
is  as  possible  to  become  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedan- 
Tj  as  to  be  troublesome  by  ill-timed  civility.  There 
no  kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censureable, 
an  his  who  is  always  labouring  to  level  thoughts  to 
tellects  ~  higher  than  his  own ;  who  apologizes  for 
ery  word  which  his  own  narrowness  of  converse  in- 
nes  him  to  think  unusual ;  keeps  the  exuberance 
his  fJEumlties  under  visible  restraint ;  is  solicitous 
anticipate  inquiries  by  needless  explanations;  and 
deavours  to  shade  his  own  abilities^  lest  weak  eyes 
onld  be  dazzled  with  their  lustre. 
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I^cmum  habet  m  comut  long^fiige;  dummodo  risum 
£jBcutkU  sU)if  non  hie  cviquani  parcet  anuco. 

UOR.  SAT.  i.  4.  Si. 

Yonder  he  drives— avoid  that  furious  beast : 

If  he  may  have  bis  jest,  he  never  cares 

At  whose  expeuse ; — nor  friend  nor  patron  spares. 

r&ANCIS. 
''  TO  THE  BAMBLEB. 
*'  MB.  BAMBLEB, 

Thb  laws  of  social  benevolence  require,  that  every 
lan  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by  his  exi)e- 
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rienoe.  He  that  has  at  last  cacaped  into  port  fnm 
the  fluctnatHHis  of  chance,  and  ^e  gnats  oi  f^ipiMi- 
tkm,  ought  to  make  scnne  improvements  in  the  chart 
a(  life,  by  marking  the  rocks  cm  wfaidi  he  has  been 
dashed,  and  the  shallows  where  he  has  been  stranded. 

"  The  error  into  which  J  was  betrayed,  wlien  cos- 
tinn  first  gave  me  np  to  my  own  direction,  is  very  fine- 
quently  incident  to  the  quidc,  the  sprightly^  the  Ear- 
less, and  the  gay ;  to  all  whose  ardoor  hnnies  them 
into  precipitate  execution  of  their  designai,  and  im- 
prudent aedaration  of  their  opinions  ;  who  seldom 
count  the  cost  of  pleasure,  or  examinft  the  distant 
consequences  of  any  practice  that  flatters  them  with 
immediate  gratification. 

"  I  came  forth  into  the  crowded  world  with  the 
usual  juvenile  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  beyond 
the  tide  of  a  wit.  Money  I  considered  as  below  my 
care ;  for  I  saw  such  multitudes  grow  ridi  without 
understanding,  that  I  could  not  forbear  to  look  oa 
wealth  as  an  acquisition  easy  to  industry  directed  hj 
genius,  and  therefore  threw  it  aside  as  a  seoondsiy 
convenience,  to  be  procured  when  my  principal  wish 
should  be  satisfied,  and  my  claim  to  intellectual  ex- 
cellence universally  acknowledged. 

"  With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in  pub- 
lic, and  exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude.  My 
life  was  divided  between  the  care  of  providing  tidies 
for  the  entertainment  of  my  company,  and  that  of 
collecting  company  worthy  to  be  entertained :  for  I 
soon  found,  that  wit,  like  every  other  power,  has  its 
boundaries ;  that  its  success  depends  upon  the  apti- 
tude of  others  to  receive  impressions;  and  that  as 
some  bodies,  indissoluble  by  heat,  can  set  the  fiir- 
nace  and  crucible  at  defiance,  there  are  minds  upon 
which  the  rays  of  fancy  may  be  pointed  without  ef- 
fect, and  which  no  fire  of  sentiment  can  agitate  or 
exalt. 
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'BB,  however^  not  long  before  I  fitted  myself 
it  of  ocmipanions  who  knew  how  to  laugh, 
"iiom  no  other  recommendation  >vas  neces- 
I  the  power  of  striking  out  a  jest.  Amons 
ized  my  residence^  and  for  a  time  enjoyed 
ty  of  disturbing  the  neighbours  every  night 
:  obstreperous  applause  which  my  sallies 
xnn  the  audience.  The  reputation  of  our 
y  day  increased^  and  as  my  flights  and  re- 
'ere  circulated  by  my  admirers,  every  day 
new  solicitations  for  admission  into  our  so- 

m{^rt  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment,  I 
3d  every  place  of  concourse,  cultivated  the 
moe  of  all  the  fashionable  race,  and  passed 
in  a  continual  succession  of  visits,  in  which 
3d  a  treasure  of  pleasantry  for  the  expenses 
ening.  Whatever  error  of  conduct  I  could 
whatever  peculiarity  of  manner  I  could  ob- 
hatever  weakness  was  betrayed  by  confi- 
hatever  lapse  was  suffered  by  neglect,  all 
m  together  for  the  diversion  of  my  wild  com- 
who,  when  they  had  been  taught  the  art  of 
never  ^dled  to  signalize  themselves  by  a 
mitation,  and  filled  the  town  on  the  ensuing 
I  scandal  and  vexation,  with  merriment  and 

n  scarcely  believe,  when  I  recollect  my  own 

that  I  could  have  been  so  iax  deluded  with 

use,  as  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  trust,  and  to 

le  levities  of  frankness;  to  waylay  the  walks 

»utious,  and   surprise  the  security  of  tlie 

ess.     Yet  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  years 

nothing  but  with  design  to  tell  it,  and  saw 

with  any  other  curiosity  than  after  some 

hat  might  furnish  out  a  jest. 

hearty  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  ma- 
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lignity^  or  interested  insidiousness.  I  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  laughter  by 
communication^  nor  ever  raised  any  pecuniary  ad- 
Tantage  from  the  calamities  of  others.  I  led  weak- 
ness and  negligence  into  difficulties^  only  that  I  mi^ 
divert  myself  with  their  perplexities  and  distressei; 
and  violated  every  law  of  friendship^  with  no  otka 
hope  than  that  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  snuiU 
ness  and  waggery. 

^^  I  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  myself  indi 
any  crimes  of  the  atrocious  or  destructive  kindi  I 
never  betrayed  an  heir  to  gamesters^  or  a  girl  to  de- 
bauchees; never  intercepted  the  kindness  of  a  pa- 
tron^ or  sported  away  the  reputation  of  innocenee. 
My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mischief  and  momeB. 
tary  vexations^  and  my  acuteness  was  employed  not 
upon  fraud  and  oppression^  which  it  had  been  meri- 
torious to  detect,  but  upon  harmless  ignoranoe  or  ab- 
surdity, prejudide  or  mistake. 

"  This  inquiry  I  pursued  with  so  much  diligence 
and  sagacity,  that  I  was  able  to  relate,  of  every  man 
whom  I  knew,  some  blunder  or  miscarriage ;  to  be- 
tray the  most  circumspect  of  my  friends  into  fidlieBy 
by  a  judicious  flattery  of  his  predominant  passico ; 
or  expose  him  to  contempt,  by  placing  him  in  drcann 
stances  which  put  his  prejudices  into  action,  broo^ 
to  view  his  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  attention  of 
the  company  on  his  airs  of  affectation. 

^^  The  power  had  been  possessed  in  vain  if  it  had 
never  been  exerted ;  and  it  was  not  my  custom  to 
let  any  arts  of  jocularity  remain  unemplo}Hed.  My 
impatience  of  applause  brought  me  always  early  to 
the  place  of  entertainment ;  and  I  seldom  failed  to 
lay  a  scheme  with  the  small  knot  that  first  gathered 
round  me,  by  which  some  of  those  whom  we  expected 
might  be  made  subservient  to  our  sport.  Everyman 
has  some  favourite  topic  of  conversation^  on  which, 
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,  feigned  seriousness  of  attention^  he  may  be  drawn 
zpatiate  without  end.  Every  man  has  some  ha- 
lal  contortion  of  body^  or  established  mode  of  cx- 
ision^  which  never  mils  to  raise  mirth  if  it  be 
ited  out  to  notice.  By  premonitions  of  these  par- 
larities  I  secured  our  pleasantry.  Our  companion 
sred  with  his  usual  gaiety^  and  began  to  partake 
or  noi^  cheerfulness^  when  the  conversation  was 
leroeptibly  diverted  to  a  subject  which  pressed 
n  his  tender  part^  and  extorted  the  ex])ected 
ig,  the  customary  exclamation^  or  the  predicted 
lark.  A  general  clamour  of  joy  then  burst  from 
that  were  adnutted  to  the  stratagem.  Our  mirth 
t  often  increased  by  the  triumph  of  him  that  oc- 
.oned  it:  for  as  we  do  not  hastily  form  conclusions 
mat  ourselves^  seldom  any  one  suspected^  that  he 
.  exhilarated  us  otherwise  than  by  his  wit. 
'  You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  sur- 
le^  that  by  this  conduct  I  had  in  a  short  time 
t^  mankind  against  me,  and  that  every  tongue 
i  diligent  in  prevention  or  reven^.  I  soon  per- 
red  myself  regarded  with  malevolence  or  distrust> 
;  wondered  what  had  been  discovered  in  me  either 
rible  or  hateful.  I  had  invaded  no  man's  proper- 
;  I  had  rivalled  no  man's  claims;  nor  had  ever  en- 
jed  in  any  of  those  attempts  which  provoke  the 
loiisy  of  ambition  or  the  rage  of  faction.  I  had 
ed  but  to  laugh,  and  make  others  laugh ;  and  be- 
red  that  I  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa- 
cured  by  all  who  applauded  me.  I  never  imagined, 
it  he  who,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal  revel,  cou- 
rred  in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would  consider,  in  a 
olev  hour,  that  the  same  trick  might  be  played 
ainst  himself;  or  that,  even  where  there  is  no  sense 
danger,  the  natural  pride  of  human  nature  rises 
;ainst  him  who,  by  general  censures,  lays  claim  to 
meral  superiority. 
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^^  I  was  convinced^  by  a  total  desertion^  of  the  im- 
propriety of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided^  and 
cautioned  others  to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I  came,  I 
found  silence  and  dejection^  coldness  and  terror.  No 
one  would  venture  to  speak^  lest  he  should  lay  him- 
self open  to  unfiaivourable  representations;  the  cob- 
pany ,  however  numerous,  dropped  off  at  my  entnnee, 
wpon  various  pretences;  and,  ii  I  retired  to  avoid di 
shame  of  being  left,  I  heard  confidence  and  mirth  n» 
vive  at  my  departure. 

'^  If  those  whom  I  had  thus  offended  could  ham 
contented  themselves  with  repaying  one  insolt  ftr 
another,  and  kept  up  the  war  anlj  by  a  redpnci^ 
tion  of  sarcasms,  they  might  have,  "perhaps  fexei 
but  would  never  mudi  have  hurt  me ;  for  no  wtB 
heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can  lao^  BotthM 
wounds,  which  they  give  me  as  they  fly,  are  withfit 
cure ;  this  alarm,  which  they  ^read  by  their  tofio- 
tude  to  escape  me,  excludes  me  firmn  all  firiendsfaf 
and  from  all  pleasure:  I  am  condemned  to  piaii 
long  interval  of  my  life  in  solitude,  as  a  man  mh 
pected  of  infection  is  refused  admission  into  dtia; 
and  must  linger  in  obscurity,  till  my  conduct  ihaU 
convince  the  world,  that  I  may  be  approached  with- 
out hazard. 

'^  I  am,  &c 

"  DICACULUS."        * 
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Rati  qwj}pe  boni:  numero  vix  sunt  Midem,  quot 
Tliebarum  jyorUPf  vel  dwUis  o^ia  Nili, 

jmr.  SAT.  zuLf& 
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Good  men  are  icaree^  the  just  are  thinly  sown ; 
Hiej  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  last  when  grown. 
And  should  we  count  them,  and  our  store  compile ; 
Yet  Thdies  more  gates  could  show,  more  mouths  the  Nile. 

CaEECU. 

WB  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recommend 
ancient  sages  to  veneration^  seems  to  have  re- 
[red  less  extent  of  knowledge^  or  perspicacity  of 
letration^  than  the  remark  of  Bias^  that  ol  ttXeove^, 
jo^  '  the  majority  are  wicked.' 
rhe  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discover- 
er that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  cx- 
de  it  £rom  notice.     The  knowledge  of  crimes  in- 
des  uncalled  and  undesired.     They  whom  their 
traction  from  common  occurences  hinders  £rom 
'tag  iniquity^  will  quickly  have  their  attention 
ikened  by  feeling  it.     Even  he  who  ventures  not 
0  the  worlds  may  learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet, 
r  what  are  treatises  of  morality^  but  persuasives  to 
r  practice  of  duties^  for  which  no  arguments  would 
necessary^  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted  to 
late  or  n^lect  them?     What  are  all  the  records 
history^  but  narratives  of  successive  villanies^  of 
tmtma  and  usurpations^  massacres  and  wars  ? 
Bat>  perhaps^  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  consists 
b  80  much  in  the  expression  of  some  rare  or  abtruse 
itiment^  as  in  the  comprehension  of  some  obvious 
d  useful  truth  in  a  few  words.  We  frequently  fall 
to  error  and  folly^  not  because  the  true  principles 
action  are  not  known^  but  because^  for  a  time^  they 
enot  remembered;  and  he  may,  therefore,  be  justly 
imbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who 
atracts  the  great  rules  of  life  into  short  sentences, 
lat  may  be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory,  and 
nght  by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitually  to 
lemind. 
However  those  who  have  passed  through  half  the. 
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life  of  man^  joislj  now  wonder  that  any  should  requiie 
to  be  cautioned  against  corruption^  they  will  find  that 
they  have  themselves  purchased  their  oouTictioa  by 
many  disappointments  and  vexations^  which  an  ear- 
lier knowledge  would  have  spared  tiiem ;  and  may 
see^  on  every  side^  some  entangling  themselyes  in 
perplexities^  and  some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorasec 
or  neglect  of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out^  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  dii- 
tinction^  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance^  and  flattered 
into  pride.  He  comes  forth  with  aU  the  oonfidenoe 
of  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  superiors^  and  all  tk 
benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet  irritated  by  oppositioni 
alarmed  by  frauds  or  imbittered  by  cruelty.  He 
loves  all^  because  he  imagines  himself  the  univenil 
favourite.  Every  exchange  of  salutation  produoei 
new  acquaintance^  and  every  acquaintance  kindki 
into  friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties  into 
the  worlds  who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of  their  owi 
charms^  and  imagine  that  the  heart  feels  no  passiiiB 
but  that  of  love.  They  are  soon  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers whom  they  credit^  because  they  tell  them  only 
what  is  heard  with  delight.  Whoever  gazes  upon 
them^  is  a  lover ;  and  whoever  forces  a  sigh^  is  piung 
in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor^  who  inculcates  t» 
these  thoughtless  strangers  that  the  majority  are 
wicked;  \^o  informs  them  that  the  train  whicb 
wealth  and  beauty  draw  after  them^  is  lured  only  by 
the  scent  of  prey;  and  that>  perhaps^  among  all  tW 
who  crowd  about  them  with  professions  and  flatteries 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  hope  for  some  opportii« 
idtj^  to  devour  or  betray  them^  to  slut  himself  by 
their  destruction^  or  to  share  theur  spoils  witbt 
stronger  savage. 

Virtue  presented  singly  to  the  imagination  or  the 
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eason,  is  so  well  recommended  by  its  o\rii  graces, 
ad  so  strongly  supported  by  argument^  that  a  good 
lan  wonders  now  any  can  be  bad;  and  they  who  are 
-et  ignorant  of  the  force  of  passion  and  interest^  who 
ever  observed  the  arts  of  seduction^  the  contagion 
f  example,  the  gradual  descent  ^m  one  crime  to 
nothcr,  or  the  insensible  depravation  of  the  priuci- 
iles,  by  loose  conversation,  naturally  expect  to  find 
Dtegrity  in  every  bosom,  and  veracity  on  every 
ongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those  who 
lave  lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods,  of  vio- 
enoe  and  circumvention ;  but  such  narratives  are 
ommonly  r^arded  by  the  young,  the  heady,  and  the 
onfident,  as  nothing  more  than  the  murmurs  of 
leevishness,  or  the  dreams  of  dotage ;  and  notwith- 
tanding  all  the  documents  of  hoary  wisdom,  we  com- 
nonly  plunge  into  the  world  fearless  and  credulous, 
dthout  any  foresight  of  danger,  or  apprehension  of 
leceit. 

I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  paper,  that  credulity 
8  the  common  fieuling  of  unexperienced  virtue ;  and 
hat  he  who  is  spontaneously  suspicious,  may  be 
asty  chained  with  radical  corruption ;  for  if  he  has 
lot  known  the  prevalence  of  dishonesty  by  informar 
ion,  nor  had  time  to  observe  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
rhence  can  he  take  his  measures  of  judgement  but 
ran  himself? 

They  who  best  deserve  to  escape  the  snares  of  ar- 
ifiocj  are  most  likely  to  be  entangled.  He  that  en- 
Leavours  to  live  for  the  good  of  others,  must  alwavs 
)e  exposed  to  the  arts  of  them  who  live  only  for 
liemselves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely  precepts 
he  caution  required  in  common  transactions,  and 
ihown  at  a  distance  the  pitfalls  of  treacherv* 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully  incul- 
cated, that  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without  caution 
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or  reserve^  in  expectation  of  general  fidelity  and  jw- 
tice^  is  to  launch  on  the  idde  ocean  without  the  io* 
struments  of  steerage^  and  to  hope  that  every  wind 
will  be  prosperous^  and  that  every  coast  will  afford  a 
harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  various  motives  to  deceit  and 
injury^  would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  thatprerail 
among  the  sons  of  men ;  since  there  is  no  smbitun 
however  petty^  no  wish  however  absurd^  that  by  in- 
dulgence will  not  be  enabled  to  overpower  the  uiflo- 
ence  of  virtue.  Many  there  are  who  openly  and  al- 
most professedly  r^mate  all  their  conduct  by  tfaor 
love  of  money :  who  have  no  reason  for  action  or  for- 
bearance^ for  compliance  or  refusal^  than  that  tiuy 
hope  to  gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other.  Thoe 
are^  indeed^  the  meanest  and  cruellest  of  hnman 
beings^  a  race  with  whom^  as  with  some  pestifieroiu 
animals^  the  whole  creation  seems  to  be  at  war;  but 
who;  however  detested  or  scorned^  long  continue  to 
add  heap  to  heap,  and  when  they  have  reduced  one 
to  beggary,  are  still  permitted  to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their  lives 
in  mischief,  because  they  cannot  b^  the  sight  of 
success,  and  mark  out  every  man  for  hatred,  whose 
fame  or  fortune  they  believe  increasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  d^rees  of 
guilt,  are  yet  wholly  unqualified  for  friendship,  tad 
unable  to  maintain  any  constant  or  regular  couneof 
kindness.  Happiness  may  be  destroyed  not  only  by 
union  with  the  man  who  is  apparently  the  slave  oi 
interest,  but  with  him  whom  a  wild  opinion  of  the 
dignity  of  perseverance,  in  whatever  cause,  dispooa 
to  pursue  every  injury  with  unwearied  and  perpctnl 
resentment ;  with  him  whose  vanity  inclines  him  to 
consider  every  man  as  a  rival  in  every  pretension ; 
with  him  whose  airy  negligence  puts  ms  friend's  af- 
fairs or  secrets  in  continue  haa»rd,  and  who  timifci 
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Ilis  forgetfulness  of  others  excused  by  his  inattention 
to  himself;  and  with  him  whose  inconstancy  ranges 
without  any  settled  rule  of  choice  through  varieties 
of  friendship^  and  who  adopts  and  dismisses  favour- 
ites by  the  sudden  impulse  of  caprice. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the  con- 
verse of  mankind  exposes  us^  and  which  can  be 
avoided  only  by  prudent  distrust.  He,  therefore^ 
that  rememDenng  this  salutary  maxim  learns  early 
to  withhold  his  fondness  from  f&ir  appearances,  will 
have  reason  to  pay  some  honours  to  Bias  of  Prienc, 
who  enabled  him  to  become  wise  without  the  cost  of 
experience. 
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'^Noio  tupendis  adunco, 

HOK.  SAT.  i.  6. 5. 

On  me  you  turn  the  nose. 

There  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  uneasy  si^ 
tnations  which  raise  little  compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferer^ and  which  no  man  but  those  whom  they  im- 
mediately distress,  can  regard  with  seriousness,  jretty 
mischiefis  that  have  no  influence  on  futurity,  nor  ex- 
tend their  effects  to  the  rest  of  life,  arc  always  seen 
with  a  kind  of  malicious  pleasure.  A  mistake  or  em-« 
berrassment,  which  for  the  present  moment  fills  the 
fiioe  with  blushes,  and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will 
have  no  other  effect  upon  those  who  observe  it  than 
that  of  convulsing  them  ^nth  irresistible  laughter. 

u2 
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Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully  ri- 
diculous^ that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with« 
stand  them  ;  they  Dear  down  love,  interest,  and  reve- 
rence, and  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  or  the 
child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of  mer- 
riment. 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities,  may  be 
reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yet  hardened 
into  insensibility,  feels  at  the  onset  of  a  fnrions  cri- 
tic, whose  age,  rank,  or  fortune,  gives  him  confidence 
to  speak  without  reserve ;  who  heaps  one  objecdoa 
upon  another,  and  obtrudes  his  remarks,  and  eaktta 
his  corrections  without  tenderness  or  awe. 

The  author,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  work, 
and  anxious  for  the  justification  of  every  syllable, 
starts  and  kindles  at  the  slightest  attack ;  the  critic, 
eager  to  establish  his  superiority,  triumphing  in  every 
discoveij  of  failure,  and  zealous  to  impress  the  co- 
gency of  his  arguments,  pursues  him  from  line  to 
line,  without  cessation  or  remorse.  The  critic,  wbo 
hazards  little,  proceeds  with  vehemence,  impetuootT) 
and  fearlessness :  the  author,  whose  quiet  and  fame, 
and  life  and  immortality,  are  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, tries  every  art  of  subterfuge  and  defence; 
maintains  modestly  what  he  resolves  never  to  yield, 
and  yields  unwillingly  what  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  critic's  purpose  is  to  conquer,  the  author  only 
hopes  to  escape ;  the  critic,  therefore,  knits  his  bnnr 
and  raises  his  voice,  and  rejoices  whenever  he  per- 
ceives any  tokens  of  pain  excited  by  the  pressure  of 
his  assertions,  or  the  point  of  his  sarcasms.  Tbc  au- 
thor, whose  endeavour  is  at  once  to  mollify  and  dude 
his  persecutor,  composes  his  features  and  softens  bis 
accents,  breaks  the  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and 
rather  steps  aside  than  flies  or  advances. 

As  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  rage' of  extern- 
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loruy  critidam  inflicts  fiital  or  lasting  wounds^  I 
Jkofw  not  that  the  laws  of  benev(dence  entitle  this 
liitress  to  much  •Ympathy.  The  diversion  of  bait^ 
Dg  an  author  has  tne  sanction  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
nd  is  more  lawful  than  the  sport  of  teazing  other 
aimals^  because^  for  the  most  part^  he  comes  volun- 
arily  to  the  stake>  furnished,  as  he  imagines^  by  the 
tatron  powers  of  literature^  with  resistless  weapons, 
ad  impenetrable  armour^  with  the  mail  of  the  boar 
if  Erymanth^  and  the  paws  of  the  lion  of  Nemea. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  smnetimes  produced 
W  other  motives  than  vanity;  and  he  whom  neoes- 
iftr  or  duty  enforces  to  write,  is  not  always  so  well 
•tiafied  with  himself,  as  not  to  be  discounted  by  cen- 
arioas  impudence.  It  may^  therefore,  be  necessary 
(0  oonsider  how  they  whom  publication  lays  open  to 
Jie  insults  of  such  as  their  obscurity  secures  against 
iapnaaia,  may  extricate  themselves  from  unexpected 


YUa,  a  man  of  considerable  skill  in  the  politics 
if  literature,  directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  abandon  his 
leftooe,  and  even  wh^i  he  can  irrefragably  refute  all 
ibjections,  to  suffer  tamely  the  exultations  of  his  an« 
Gsgmust* 

This  rule  may^  perhaps,  be  just  when  advice  is 
nked  and  severity  solicited,  because  no  man  tells  his 
pinion  so  freely  as  when  he  imagines  it  received  with 
iamlicit  veneration;  and  critics  ought  never  to  be  eon- 
■fted,  but  while  errors  may  3ret  be  rectified  or  insi-* 

er  suppressed.  But  when  the  book  has  <«ce 
dismissed  into  the  world,  and  can  be  no  more 
ntoodiedj  I  know  not  whether  a  very  different  con- 
diBct  should  not  be  prescribed,  and  whether  firmness 
and  spirit  may  not  sometimes  be  of  use  to  overpower 
Sffnganoe  and  repel  brutality.  Softness,  diffidence, 
and  moderadon,  will  often  be  mistaken  for  imbeci^ 

u3 
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lity  and  dejection;  they  lure  cowardice  to  the  attack 
by  the  hopes  of  easy  victory^  and  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  he  wnom  every  man  thinks  he  can  conquer^  shall 
never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly  sodi 
as  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some 
quickness  of  resentment  and  asperity  of  reply.  A 
man  who  by  long  consideration  has  familiarizel  a  sub- 
ject to  his  own  mind>  carefully  surveyed  the  seria 
of  his  thoughts^  and  planned  all  the  parts  of  his  oom- 
position  into  a  regular  dependence  on  each  other,  will 
often  start  at  the  sinistrous  interpretations^  or  absnrd 
remarks  of  haste  or  ignorance^  and  wonder  by  what 
infatuation  they  have  been  led  away  from  the  obnoos 
sense^  and  upon  what  peculiar  principles  of  judge- 
ment they  decide  against  him. 

The  eye  of  the  intellect^  like  that  of  the  body,  is 
not  equally  perfect  in  all,  nor  equally  adapted  in  anj 
to  all  objects ;  the  end  of  criticism  is  to  supply  its 
defects :  rules  are  the  instruments  of  mental  vision, 
which  may  indeed  assist  our  faculties  when  properlr 
used^  but  produce  confusion  and  obscurity  by  oniskif' 
ful  application. 

Some  seem  always  to  read  with  the  microscope  of 
criticism^  and  employ  their  whole  attention  upon  mi- 
nute elegance^  or  faults  scarcely  visible  to  commoo 
observation.  The  dissonance  of  a  syllable,  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  sound,  the  repetition  of  a  particle, 
the  smallest  deviation  A*om  propriety^  the  slightest 
defect  in  construction  or  arrangement^  swell  befbit 
their  eyes  into  enormities.  As  they  discern  iiitk 
great  exactness^  they  comprehend  but  a  narrow  com- 
pass, and  know  nothing  of  the  justness  of  the  design, 
the  general  spirit  of  the  performance,  the  artifice  d 
connexion,  or  the  harmony  of  the  parts;  they  never 
eonceive  how  small  a  proportion  that  which  they  are 
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losy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the  whole,  or  how  the 
letty  inaoeuracics  with  wliich  they  are  offended^  are 
bsorbed  and  lost  in  general  excellence. 

Others  are  famished  by  criticism  with  a  telescope, 
[liey  sec  with  great  clearness  whatever  is  too  remote 
0  be  diaoovered  by  the  rest  of  mankind^  but  are  to-i 
ally  blind  to  all  that  lies  immediately  before  them. 
Hiey  discoyer  in  every  passage  some  secret  meanings 
ome  remote  allusion^  some  artful  all^ry^  or  some 
loenlt  imitation  which  no  other  rea^  ever  sus- 
pected; but  they  have  no  perception  of  the  cogency 
if  arguments^  tne  force  oi  pathetic  sentiments,  the 
nurioiu  colours  of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embcUish- 
ments  of  fency;  of  all  that  engaces  the  attention  of 
Dtihers^  they  are  totally  insensible,  while  they  pry 
into  worlds  of  conjecture^  and  amuse  themselves  with 
phantoms  in  the  clouds. 

In  criticism^  as  in  every  other  art,  we  &il  some- 
timea  by  our  weakness,  but  more  frequently  by  our 
fiinlt.  We  are  sometimes  bewildered  by  ignorance, 
and  sometimes  by  prejudice,  but  we  seldom  deviate 
Cur  from  the  right,  but  when  we  deliver  ourselves  up 
to  the  direction  of  vanity. 
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TurjK  est  difficiles  habere  nugas, 

BIART.  £F.  ii.  86.  9. 

Those  things  whicli  now  seem  frivolous  and  slight. 
Will  be  of  serious  consequence  to  you, 
When  they  have  made  you  once  ridiculous. 

ROSCOMMOl?. 
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^'  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
**  SIR, 

''  When  I  was  at  the  usual  time^  about  to  enter  upon 
the  profession  to  which  my  friends  had  destined  me, 
being  summoned,  by  the  death  of  my  fiither,  into  the 
country,  I  found  myself  master  of  an  unexpected  sum 
of  money,  and  of  an  estate  which,  though  not  large, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  support  me  in  a  con- 
dition far  preferable  to  the  fatigue,  dependence,  and 
uncertainty  of  any  gainful  occupation.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  wholly  to  cuii^ 
sity,  and  without  any  confinement  of  my  excursioniy 
or  termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  the  bound- 
less regions  of  general  knowledge. 

^^  This  scheme  of  life  seemed  pregnant  with  inex- 
haustible variety,  and  therefore  I  could  not  forbear 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  vnsdom  of  my  choioe* 
I  furnished  a  large  room  with  all  oonveniendes  for 
study ;  collected  books  of  every  kind ;  quitted  every 
science  at  the  first  perception  of  disgust;  returned 
to  it  again  as  soon  as  my  former  ardour  happened  to 
revive ;  and  having  no  rival  to  depress  me  by  com- 
parison, nor  any  critic  to  alarm  me  with  objections, 
I  spent  day  after  day  in  profound  tranquillity,  with 
only  so  much  complaisance  in  my  own  improvements, 
as  served  to  excite  and  animate  my  appbcation. 

^^  Thus  I  lived  for  some  years  witn  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  my  own  plan  of  conduct,  rising  early  to 
read,  and  dividmg  the  latter  part  of  the  day  between 
economy,  exercise,  and  reflection.  But  in  time  I 
began  to  find  my  mind  contracted  and  stiffened  by 
solitude.  My  ease  and  elegance  were  sensibly  im- 
paired; I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself 
with  readiness  to  the  accidental  current  of  conversa- 
tion, my  notions  grew  particular  -  and  paradoxical, 
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d  my  phraseology  fbnmil  and  unfashionable;  I 
oke^  on  common  occasions  the  language  of  books, 
y  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  celerity  of  reply^ 
d  entirely  deserted  me:  when  I  delivered  my  opi- 
ya,  or  detailed  my  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by 
.  niueaaonable  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by  any 
^ht  opposition^  and  overwhelmed  and  lost  m  de- 
Bti<m>  when  the  smallest  advantage  was  gained 
gainst  me  in  dispute.  I  became  decisive  and  dog- 
atical,  impatient  of  contradiction,  perpetually  jea- 
ns of  my  character^  insolent  to  such  as  acknow- 
dged  my  «uperi«rity,  and  suUen  and  malignant  to 
1  who  refused  to  receive  my  dictates. 

''  This  I  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  Intel* 
ictual  diseases  which  a  wise  man  should  make  haste 
»  core.  I  therefore  resolved  for  a  time  to  shut  my 
ooks^  and  learn  again  the  art  of  conversation ;  to 
lefecate  and  dear  my  mind  by  brisker  motions  and 
tnmger  impulses ;  and  to  imite  myself  once  more  to 
he  living  generation. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  hasted  to  London,  and  en- 
reated  one  of  my  academical  acquaintances,  to  in- 
niduce  me  into  some  of  the  little  societies  of  litera- 
ure^  which  are  formed  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses. 
le  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  me 
0  his  fhends,  and  soon  obtained  me  admission  among 
;  select  company  of  curious  men,  who  met  once  a 
reek  to  exhilarate  their  studies  and  compare  their 
lequisitions. 

*'  The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  society  was 
Elirsutus,  who,  after  the  first  civilities  of  my  recep- 
ion^  found  means  to  introduce  the  mention  of  his 
Avourite  studies,  by  a  severe  censure  of  those  who 
wsnt  the  due^  regard  for  their  native  countr)^  He 
informed  me,  that  he  had  early  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion from  foreign  trifles,  and  that  since  he  begun  to 
iddict  his  mind  to  serious  and  manly  studios,  he  had 
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Terr  cucfdllT  amasufd  sU  the  KagKA  books»  that 
were  priotedin  the  Uack  dnzBcCer.  TluKaeudilie 
bad  pomied  so  dOigoitlT,  that  he  was  aUe  to  show 
the  defidoides  of  the  bat  catalogues.  Hehadkag 
ainoe  eorajJeted  bis  Caxtoo,  had  three  sheets  of  Tie- 
Tens  imlaunra  to  the  antiqaaiies^  and  wuted  to  a 
perfect  Prnson  but  two  Tolnnies,  of  wba^  one  was 
pramiaed  him  as  a  legacy  br  its  present  possessor,  aid 
the  other  he  was  lesolred  to  bar,  st  whatcfrcr  price, 
when  Qoisqnilins's  lifaraij  shoofi  be  sold.  HinntM 
bad  no  other  icassn  fior  the  Tafaiii^  or  slightiags 
book,  than  that  it  was  printed  in  tbe  Roman  or  tibt 
Ciothic  letter,  nor  any  ideas  but  sncb  as  bisfiiToantB 
yofamies  had  sap|died;  when  he  was  aerioaB,  he  ex- 
~  on  the  naiialives  of  Johan  de  TVerisB,  and 


when  he  was  wenj,  legslcd  ns  widt  a  qiiulal  isn  frai 
the  Shippe  of  Fdes. 

<*  WhDe  I  was  listenii^  to  this  boarj  student,  Fer- 
ratos  euieicd  in  a  hnrry,  and  inftnned  ns  with  te 
abruptness  of  ecstasy^  that  his  set  of  halfoence  wai 
now  complete ;  he  had  jnst  reoerred  in  a  bandfnl  of 
diange,  the  pieoe  that  he  had  so  long  been  seeking, 
and  ooold  now  defy  mankind  to  outgo  his  collfrtinn 
of  £nglish  copper.  _ 

"  Chartophylax  then  observed  how  fiitally  humai 
sagadty  was  sometimes  ba£Bed,  and  how  often  the 
most  TaluaUe  discoreries  are  made  by  chance.  He 
had  employed  him«elf  and  his  emissaries  seven  yesn 
at  great  expense,  to  perfect  his  series  of  Craaettcs, 
bat  had  long  wanted  a  single  paper,  whidi,  when 
he  despaired  of  obtaining  it,  was  sent  him  wrapped 
round  a  parcel  of  tobacca 

''  Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old  bal- 
lads, for  he  considered  them  as  the  genuine  records 
of  the  national  taste.  He  offered  to  show  me  a  copy 
of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  which  he  firmly  be- 
liered  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and  by  the  help  of 
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whidi,  the  text  ni^ht  be  freed  from  several  comip- 
tionsy  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had  any  claim  to  such 
ftvoun  from  hun. 

"  Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  as  inferior 
memberSj  because  they  had  collected  old  prints  and 
n^^ected  pamphlets^  or  possessed  some  fragment  of 
antiquity^  as  uie  seal  of  an  ancient  corporation^  the 
charter  of  a  religious  house^  the  genealogy  of  a  fEimily 
extmct^  or  a  letter  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

«'  Svery  one  of  these  virtuosos  looked  on  all  his  as- 
aocaates  as  wretches  of  depraved  taste  and  narrow 
aotiimB.  Their  conversation  was>  therefore^  fretful 
and  waspish^  their  behaviour  brutal^  their  merriment 
hlantly  sarcastic^  and  their  seriousness  gloomy  and 
auspicious.  They  were  totally  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes^  or  has  lately  passed^  in  the  world;  unable  to 
diacusB  any  question  of  religious^  politic^^  or  mili- 
tary knowledge;  equally  strangers  to  science  and 
pouter  learning,  and  without  any  wish  to  improve 
their  minds^  or  any  other  pleasure  than  that  of  dis- 
playing rarities^  of  whidk  they  would  not  suffer 
others  to  make  the  proper  use. 

'^  Hirsutjus  graciously  informed  me^  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  society  was  limited^  but  that  I  might 
sometimes  attend  as  an  auditor.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  myself  in  no  danger  of  an  honour^  which  I 
eonld  not  have  willingly  accepted^  nor  gracefully  re< 
fhaed,  and  left  them  without  any  intention  of  retum- 
inffy  for  I  soon  founds  that  the  suppression  of  those 
hulits  with  which  I  was  vitiated  required  association 
with  men  very  different  from  this  solemn  race. 

*'  I  am^  SIR,  &c. 

"  VIVACULU8." 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation^  when  any 
ihinffy  necessary  or  useful^  is  wantonly  wasted  or 
neghgently   destroyed;  and  therefore  my   corre- 
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spondent  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  with  uneasi- 
ness on  the  waste  of  life.  Leisure  and  curiosity 
might  soon  make  great  advances  in  useful  know- 
ledge^ were  they  not  diverted  by  minute  emulation 
and  laborious  trifles.  It  may,  however^  somewhat 
mollify  his  anger  to  reflect^  that  perhaps  none  of  the 
assembly  which  he  describes  was  capable  of  any  no- 
bler employment^  and  that  he  who  does  his  best, 
however  little,  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from  him 
who  does  nothing.  Whatever  busies  the  mind  with- 
out corrupting  it^  has  at  least  this  use,  that  it  rescues 
the  day  from  idleness ;  and  he  that  is  never  idle  will 
not  often  be  vicious. 
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Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanariJuU. 

snfECA. 

To  yield  to  remedies  is  half  the  cure. 

Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  required  from  those 
whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  probationarr 
silence  of  five  years.  Whether  this  prohibition  of 
speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of  this  time,  as  seems 
generally  to  be  supposed,  or  was  to  be  observed  onlr 
in  the  school  or  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  as  is 
more  probable,  it  was  sufficient  to  discover  the  pu- 
pil's disposition  ;  to  try  whether  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  learning,  or  whether  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  ardour  was  rather  violent  than  lasting, 
and  who  expected  to  grow  wise  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  patience  and  obedience. 
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Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired  are  very 
frequently  wanted^  because  most  nien>  when  they 
should  labour^  content  themselves  to  complain^  and 
rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they  cannot  be  at 
rest^  than  improve  their  condition  by  vigour  and  re- 
flidution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoy- 
ment by  immoveable  boundaries^  and  has  set  different 
gmtifieations  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other^  that 
BO  art  or  power  can  bring  them  together.  This 
great  law  it  is  the  business  of  every  rational  being  to 
understand^  that  life  may  not  pass  away  in  an  attempt 
to  make  contradictions  consistent^  to  combine  oppo- 
site qualities^  and  to  unite  things  which  the  nature  of 
their  being  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  contrary 
sides^  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but  by  reced- 
ing from  the  other;  by  long  deliberation  and  dilatory 
projects^  they  may  be  both  lost>  but  can  never  be 
both  gained.  It  is^  therefore^  necessary  to  compare 
them^  and  when  we  have  determined  the  preference^ 
to  withdraw  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  at  once  from 
that  which  reason  directs  us  to  reject.  This  is  more 
necessary^  if  that  which  we  are  forsaking  has  the 

Siwer  of  delighting  the  senses  or  firing  the  femcy. 
e  that  once  turns  aside  to  the  allurements  of  un- 
lawful pleasure^  can  have  no  security  that  he  shall 
ever  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  philosophic  goddess  of  Boethius  having  re- 
lated the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had  reco- 
vered his  wife  from  the  dominions  of  death,  lost  her 
again  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  the  confines  of 
Ikrht^  concludes  with  a  very  elegant  and  forcible  ap- 
pBcation.  ^  Whoever  you  are  that  endeavour  to  ele- 
vate your  minds  to  the  illuminations  of  Heaven,  con- 
rider  yourselves  as  represented  in  this  fable ;  for  he 
that  is  once  so  far  overcome  as  to  turn  back  his  eyes 

VOL.  XVIII.  X 
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towards  the  infernal  caverns^  loses  at  first  sight  all 
that  infiuenoe  which  attracted  him  on  high.' 

Vos  htBcfobuJlA  reqdcit;, 
Quicunque  in  superum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  qtueriUs, 
Nam  qui  Tartareum  in  specus 
Victus  himinajlexeritf 
Quidgidd  proBcipuum  trakity 
PercUtf  dum  videt  m/cros. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general^  that  the  fotiire  ii 
purchased  by  the  present.  It  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure distant  or  permanent  happiness  bat  by  thefo" 
bearance  of  some  immediate  gratification.  TUsift 
so  evidently  true  witii  regard  to  the  whole  of  our 
existence^  that  all  the  precepts  of  theology  have  a» 
other  tendency  than  to  enforce  the  life  of  fiddi;  t 
life  regulated  not  by  our  senses  bat  oar  bdief ;  t 
life  in  which  pleasures  are  to  be  refosed  far  hard 
invisible  punishments^  and  calamities  sometiinn  to 
be  sought^  and  always  endured^  in  hope  of  rewards 
that  shall  be  obtained  in  another  state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  partide 
of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  l^  the  gra^i  ^ 
will  be  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one  part  of  life 
beyond  the  common  limitations  of  pleasure,  but  hf 
anticipating  some  of  the  satis&ction  which  shooU 
exhilarate  the  following  years.  The  heat  ofyoo^ 
may  spread  happiness  into  wild  luxuriance,  hot  tk 
radical  vigour  requisite  to  make  it  perennial  u  ex- 
hausted, and  all  that  can  T)e  hoped  afterwards  is 
languor  and  sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are  B0t 
content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  goods  rf 
life  are  granted.  No  man  is  insensible  of  the  faloe 
of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of  healthy  or  the  eos- 
venience  of  plenty,  but  every  day  shows  us  those  cs 
whom  the  conviction  is  without  effect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  mohitiidv 
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whom  her  dntrms  could  never  rouse  from  the  couch 
of  sloth ;  whom  the  fiuntest  invitation  of  pleasure 
draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to  whom  any  other 
method  of  wearing  out  the  day  is  more  eb'giblc  than 
the  use  of  books^  and  who  are  more  easily  engaged 
by  any  conversation^  than  such  as  may  rectify  their 
notions  or  enlarge  their  comprehension. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain  knows  how  little  all 
other  comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom  health  is 
denied.  Yet  who  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard 
it  fixr  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  ?  All  assemblies  of 
jolIHy^  all  places  of  public  entertainment^  exhibit 
cnmples  of  strength  wasting  in  riot^  and  beauty 
withouig  in  irr^nlarity ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a 
house  in  which  part  of  the  fisunily  is  not  groaning  in 
npentanoe  of  past  intemperance^  and  part  admitting 
diaeaae  by  negligence^  or  soliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleasure  which  men  of  every  age  and 
net  have  more  generally  agreed  to  mention  with  con* 
tempt,  than  the  gratifications  of  the  palate ;  an  enter- 
tainment so  fkr  removed  from  intdlectual  happiness^ 
that  scarcely  the  most  shameless  of  the  sensual  herd 
have  dared  to  defend  it :  yet  even  to  this^  the  lowest 
of  cmr  delights^  to  this,  though  neither  quick  nor 
lasting,  is  healUi  with  dl  its  activity  and  sprightli- 
ness  daily  sacrificed ;  and  for  this  are  half  the  miseries 
cadored  which  urse  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wish  for 
riches,  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who,  then,  would 
not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy what  all  are  thus  labouring  to  acquire,  must 
generally  be  avoided  ?  That  he  who  spends  more 
than  he  receives  must  in  time  become  indigent, 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  how  evident  soever  this 
consequence  may  appear,  the  spendthrift  moves  in 
the  whirl  of  pleasure  with  too  much  rapidity  to  keep 
it  before  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  gaiety, 
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towards  the  infernal  caverns^  loses  at  first  si^t  all 
that  infiuenoe  which  attracted  him  on  high.' 

Vos  fuBc  fibula  reqjicit;, 
Quicunqve  in  superum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  qtumtis. 
Nam  qui  Tartareum  in  specus 
Victus  himinajlexeritf 
Quidgidd  proBcipuum  trakU, 
PercUtf  dum  videt  ntferot. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general^  that  the  future  k 
purchased  by  the  present.  It  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by  the  Ibr* 
bearance  of  some  immediate  gratification.  This  is 
so  eyidently  true  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  our 
existence^  that  all  the  precepts  of  theologY  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  enforce  the  life  of  fiEudi ;  t 
life  regulated  not  by  our  senses  but  our  belief;  a 
life  in  which  pleasures  are  to  be  refused  for  fiear  of 
invisible  punishments^  and  calamities  sometimes  t» 
be  sought^  and  always  endured^  in  hope  of  rewards 
that  shall  be  obtained  in  another  state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  partide 
of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the  grave,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one  part  of  life 
beyond  the  common  limitations  of  pleasure,  but  by 
anticipating  some  of  the  satis&ction  which  shoold 
exhilarate  the  following  years.  The  heat  of  yondi 
may  spread  happiness  into  wild  luxuriance,  but  the 
radical  vigour  requisite  to  make  it  perennial  is  ex- 
hausted, and  all  that  can  be  hoped  afterwards  is 
languor  and  sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are  not 
content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  goods  of 
life  arc  granted.  No  man  is  insensible  of  the  value 
of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of  health,  or  the  con- 
venience of  plenty,  but  every  day  shows  us  those  oo 
whom  the  conviction  is  without  effect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  muhitudoi 
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he  is  distinguished  from  brute  animals  ;  another 
which  discriminates  him  fi'om  the  rest  of  his  own 
species^  and  impresses  on  him  a  manner  and  temper 
peculiar  to  himself;  this  particular  character^  if  it 
oe  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  general  humanity^ 
it  is  always  his  business  to  cultivate  and  preserve.' 

Every  hour  furnishes  some  confirmation  of  Tully's 
precept.  It  seldom  happens^  that  an  assembly  of 
pleasare  is  so  happily  selected^  but  that  some  one 
pnds  admission^  with  whom  the  rest  are  deservedly 
offended;  and  it  will  appear^  on  a  close  inspection^ 
that  scarce  any  man  becomes  eminently  disagreeable^ 
but  by  a  depauture  from  his  real  character^  and  an 
attenmt  at  something  for  which  nature  or  education 
have  left  him  unqualified. 

Ignorance  or  dulness  have  indeed  no  power  of  af- 
ftrmnff  deli^t^  but  they  never  give  disgust  except 
when  tn^  assume  the  dignity  ofknowlc^ge^  or  ape 
the  sprightliness  of  wit.  Awkwardness  and  inele- 
ganoe  have  none  of  those  attractions  by  which  ease 
and  politeness  take  possession  of  the  heart ;  but  ri-^ 
dicule  and  censure  seldom  rise  against  them^  unless 
they  appear  associated  with  that  confidence  which 
beloiigB  only  to  long  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of 
Iife>  and  to  consciousness  of  unfailing  propriety  of 
hdhiaviour.  Deformity  itself  is  r^arded  with  ten-> 
demees  rather  than  aversion^  when  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decoration^ 
and  to  seize  upon  fictitious  daims^  the  prerogatives 
of  beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city>  will  see  many  passen- 
gers whose  air  and  motion  it  will  be  difficult  to  be- 
Hold  without  contempt  and  laughter ;  but  if  he  exa- 
iBines  what  are  the  appearances  that  thus  powerfully 
excite  his  risibility^  he  will  find  among  them  ndther 
poverty  nor  disease^  nor  any^involuntary  or  painful 
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defect.  The  disposition  to  derision  and  insult  is 
awakened  by  the  softness  of  foppery^  the  swell  of  in- 
solence^ the'  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of 
grandeur ;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk, 
the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien ;  by  gestures 
intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  sometimes  urged  in  fitvour 
of  affectation,  that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of  the  means 
to  a  good  end,  and  that  the  intention  with  which  it 
is  practised  is  always  to  please.  If  all  attempts  to 
innovate  the  constitutional  or  habitual  character  have 
really  proceeded  from  public  spirit  and  love  of  others, 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  sufficiently  unmtdal, 
since  no  return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
most  difficult  of  all  enterprises,  a  contest  with  na- 
ture ;  nor  has  any  pity  been  shown  to  the  fadgnes  of 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
disguise,  by  which  nothing  was  concealed. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  determined  by  the  gene- 
ral suffrage  of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks  himsdf 
in  adscititious  qualities  rather  purposes  to  command 
applause  than  impart  pleasure ;  and  he  is  thercfcm 
treated  as  a  man  who,  by  an  unreasonable  ambition, 
usurps  the  place  in  society  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Praise  is  seldom  paid  with  willingness  even  to  in« 
contestable  merit,  and  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he 
who  calls  for  it  without  desert  is  repulsed  with  uni- 
versal indignation. 

Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  those  exceUen* 
cies  which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
possibility  of  attainment.  We  are  conscious  of  our 
own  defects,  and  eagerly  endeavour  to  supply  them 
by  artificial  excellence ;  nor  would  such  effi^rts  be 
wholly  \vithout  excuse,  were  they  not  often  excited 
by  ornamental  trifles,  which  he,  that  thus  anxioosly 
struggles  for  the  reputation  of  possessing  them* 
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would  not  have  been  known  to  want^  had  not  his 
indoBtiy  quickened  observation. 

G^elasimus  passed  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  aca-> 
demical  privacy,  and  rural  retirement,  without  any 
other  conversation  than  that  of  scholars,  grave,  stu- 
diomsy  and  abstracted  as  himself.  He  cultivated  the 
mathematical  sciences  with  indefeitigable  diligence, 
discovered  many  useful  theorems,  discussed  with 
great  accuracy  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and,  though 
w  priority  was  not  generally  acknowledged,  was  the 
first  who  rally  expkSned  all  the  properties  of  the  ca- 
tenarian curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  eminence,  will  be  ob- 
served in  tune,  whatever  mists  may  happen  to  sur- 
nund  it.  G^elasimus,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  was 
distinguished  by  those  who  have  the  rewards  of 
knowledse  in  their  hands,  and  called  out  to  display 
his  acquisitions  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
add  dignity  by  his  presence  to  philosophical  assem- 
blies. As  he  did  not  suspect  his  unfitness  for  com- 
mon affairs,  he  felt  no  reluctance  to  obey  the  invita- 
tion, and  what  he  did  not  feel  he  had  yet  too  much 
honesty  to  feign.  He  entered  into  the  world  as  a 
larger  and  more  populous  college,  where  his  perform- 
ances would  be  more  public,  and  his  renown  further 
extended ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  his  re- 
natation  universally  prevalent,  and  the  influence  of 
ttaming  eveiywhere  the  same. 

His  merit  introduced  him  to  splendid  tables  and 
elegant  acquaintance ;  but  he  did  not  find  himself 
always  qua&fied  to  join  in  the  conversation.  He  was 
distressed  by  civilities,  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
repay,  and  entangled  in  many  ceremonial  perplexi- 
ties, from  which  his  books  and  diagrams  could  not 
extricate  him.  He  was  sometimes  unluckily  en- 
gaged in  disputes  with  ladies,  with  whom  algebraic 
axioms  had  no  great  weight,  and  saw  many  whose 
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favour  and  esteem  he  could  not  but  desire^  to  whom 
he  was  very  little  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the 
tides^  or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle. 

Gelasimus  did  not  want  penetration  to  discover, 
that  no  charm  was  more  generally  irresistible  than 
that  of  easy  facetiousness  and  flowing  hilarity.  He 
saw  that  diversion  was  more  frequently  welcome 
than  improvement,  that  authority  and  seriousness 
were  rauier  feared  than  loved,  and  that  the  grave 
scholar  was  a  kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  demis- 
ed when  his  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary.  He 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  iJbrowinff  off  those 
cumbrous  ornaments  of  learning,  which  hmdered  his 
reception,  and  commenced  a  man  of  wit  and  jocula- 
rity. Utterly  -unacquainted  with  everv  topic  of  mer- 
riment, ignorant  of  the  modes  and  mlies,  the  vien 
and  virtues  of  mankind,  and  unfurnished  with  any 
ideas  but  such  as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given 
him,  he  began  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  in- 
stead of  a  solution,  extended  his  £eice  with  a  grin, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  smile,  and  in  the  place  of  a 
scientific  discourse,  retailed  in  a  new  language,  form- 
ed between  the  college  and  the  tavern,  the  intdE- 
gence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter,  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity  ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  he  said  or  heard,  he  was  carefol 
not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit.  If  he  asked 
or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he  complained  of  heat 
or  cold,  stirred  the  fire,  or  filled  the  glass,  removed 
his  chair,  or  snufifed  the  candle,  he  always  fimnd 
some  occasion  to  laugh.  The  iest  was  indeed  a  secret 
to  aU  but  himself;  but  habitual  confidence  in  his 
own  discernment  hindered  him  from  sospecdng  any 
weakness  or  mistake.  He  wondered  that  nis  wit 


so  little  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audienoe 
would  comprehend  it  by  degrees^  and  penttted  all 
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his  life  to  show  by  gross  buffoonery,  how  little  the 
'strongest  fiumlties  can  perform  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  province. 
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AUTOMEOON. 

On  life^  on  morals,  be  thy  thoughts  cmployM ; 
Leave  to  the  schools  their  atoms  and  their  void. 

It  18  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc,  that  a  wealthy 
trader  of  good  understanaing,  having  the  common 
JUnbition  to  breed  his  son  a  scholar,  carried  him  to 
an  university,  resolving  to  use  his  own  judgement  in 
the  choice  oi  a  tutor.  He  had  been  taught,  by  what- 
ever intelligence,  the  nearest  way  to  the  heart  of  an 
academic,  and  at  his  arrival  entertained  all  who 
came  about  him  with  such  profusion,  that  the  pro- 
fessors were  lured  by  the  smell  of  his  table  from  their 
books,  and  flocked  round  him  with  all  the  cringes  of 
awkward  complaisance.  This  eagerness  answered 
.the  merchant's  purpose ;  he  glutted  them  with  deli- 
cacies, and  softened  them  with  caresses,  till  he  pre- 
vailed upon  one  after  another  to  open  his  bosom,  and 
make  a  discovery  of  his  competitions,  jealousies  and 
resentments.  Having  thus  learned  each  man's  cha- 
racter, partly  from  himself,  and  partly  from  his  ac- 
quaintances, he  resolved  to  find  some  other  educa- 
tion for  his  son,  and  went  away  convinced,  that  a 
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scholastic  life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate 
the  morals,  and  contract  the  understanding;  nor 
would  he  afterwards  hear  with  patience  the  praises 
of  the  ancient  authors,  being  persuaded  that  scholars 
of  all  ages  must  have  been  the  same,  and  that  Xe- 
nophon  and  Cicero  were  professors  of  some  former 
university,  and  therefore  mean  and  selfish,  igno- 
rant and  servile,  like  those  whom  he  had  lately  visit- 
ed and  forsaken. 

Envy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperfection 
of  our  present  state,  incline  us  to  estimate  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  in  the  possession  of  others,  above 
their  real  value.  Every  one  must  have  remarked, 
what  powers  and  prerogatives  the  vulgar  imagine 
to  be  conferred  by  learning.  A  man  of  science  is 
expected  to  excel  the  unlettered  and  unenli^tened 
even  on  occasions  where  literature  is  of  no  use^  and 
among  weak  minds,  loses  part  of  his  reverence,  by 
discovering  no  superiority  in  those  parts  of  life,  in 
which  all  are  unavoidably  equal;  as  when  a  monardi 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,  the  m^ 
tics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  they  find  him 
of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  never 
be  satisfied ;  and  therefore  many  of  the  imputations 
which  learning  suffers  from  disappointed  ignorance, 
are  without  reproach.  But  there  are  some  failures 
to  which  men  of  study  are  peculiai4y  exposed. 
Every  condition  has  its  disadvantages.  The  circle  of 
knowledge  is  too  wide  for  the  most  active  and  dili- 
gent intellect,  and  while  science  is  pursued,  other 
accomplishments  are  neglected ;  as  a  small  garrison 
must  leave  one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  naked, 
when  an  alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  support 
their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  suffered  not 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  desire  of  superflaoos 
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uttainiiients.  Raphael^  in  return  to  Adam's  inquiries 
into  the  courses  of  the  stars  and  the  reyolutions  of 
]ieaTen>  counsels  him  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  idle 
■peeulationsj  and  employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer 
ud  more  interesting  objects^  the  survey  of  his  own 
li£e>  the  subjection  of  his  passions^  the  knowledge  of 
duties  which  must  daily  be  performed^  and  the  de- 
tection of  dangers  which  must  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  letters  should 
always  have  before  him.  He  that  devotes  himself 
to  retired  study,  naturally  sinks  from  omission,  to 
ftigetfulness  of  social  duties ;  he  must  be  therefore 
MmetiineB  awakened,  and  recalled  to  the  general 
condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  fiur  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiosity,  or 
eonfiae  the  labouxB  of  learning  to  arts  of  immediate 
tad  necessary  use.  It  is  only  from  the  various  essays 
sf  experimental  industry,  and  the  vague  excursions 
-of  mmds  set  upon  discovery,  that  any  advancement 
«f  knowledge  can  be  expected;  and  though  many 
must  be  disappointed  in  tiieir  labours,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  chained  with  having  spent  their  time  in 
viin;  their  example  contributed  to  inspire  emula- 
tion^ and  their  miscarriages  taught  others  the  way 
tosuooess. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful  or 
eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  far  from  that 
study,  which  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great  and 
mean,  to  the  celebrated  and  obscure ;  the  art  of  mo- 
derating the  desires,  of  repressing  the  appetites,  and 
of  conciliating  or  retaining  the  favour  of  mankind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own  life,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  world  around  him,  unworthy  his 
attention;  yet  among  the  sons  of  learning  many 
seem  to  have  thought  of  every  thing  rather  than  of 
tb^nselves,  and  to  have  observed  every  thing  but 
what  passes  before  their  eyes:  many  who  toil  through 
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the  intrieacy  of  complicated  systems,  are  insuperably 
embarrassed  with  the  least  perplexity  iu  common 
affiedrs;  many  who  compare  the  actions  and  ascer- 
tain the  characters  of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own 
days  glide  away  without  examination,  and  suffer 
vicious  habits  to  encroach  upon  their  minds  without 
resistance  or  detection. 

The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic  race 
is  the  want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  philosophic. 
Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence,  taught  to  immure 
themselves  at  sunset,  and  accustomed  to  no  other 
weapon  than  syllogism,  may  be  allowed  to  feel  terror 
at  personal  danger,  and  to  be  disconcerted  by  tumult 
and  alarm.  But  why  should  he  whose  life  is  spent 
in  contemplation,  and  whose  business  is  only  to  dit- 
cover  truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of  inuk 
gination,  or  contend  successfully  against  prejudifle 
and  passion  ?  To  what  end  has  he  read  and  medi- 
tated, if  he  gives  up  his  understanding  to  ialae  apr 
pearances,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  enslaved  by  for 
of  evils  to  which  only  folly  or  vanity  can  expose  hia^ 
or  elated  by  advantages  to  which,  as  they  are  equalh 
conferred  upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  r^  digmty  » 
annexed  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that  the 
most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride,  the  most  rap- 
turous of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  offidooi 
of  the  whisperers  of  greatness,  are  collected  inm 
seminaries  appropriated  to  the  study  of  wisdom  aai 
of  virtue,  where  it  was  intended  that  appetite  shouU 
learn  to  be  content  with  little,  and  that  hope  shouU 
aspire  only  to  honours  which  no  human  power  cm 
give  or  take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the  worid^ 
instead  of  congratulating  himself  upon  his  exemptiflt 
from  the  errors  of  those  whose  opinions  have  oeet 
formed  by  accident  or  custom,  ana  who  live  withost 
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my  certain  principles  of  conduct^  is  commonly  in 
Iiaste  to  mingle  with  the  multitude^  and  show  his 
sprightliness  and  ductility  by  an  expeditious  compli- 
ataoe  with  fashions  or  vices.  The  first  smile  of  a 
man,  whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his 
dependents,  commonly  enchants  him  beyond  resist- 
ance ;  the  glare  of  equipage^  the  sweets  of  luxury, 
the  liberality  of  general  promises^  the  softness  of 
habitual  afiability,  fill  his  miagination ;  and  he  soon 
ceases  to  have  any  other  wish  than  to  be  well  re« 
ceived,  or  any  measure  of  right  and  wrong  but  the 
opinion  of  his  patron. 

A  man  flattered  and  obeyed,  learns  to  exact  grosser 
adulation,  and  enjoin  lower  submission.  Neither 
tar  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own.  If  there  were 
DO  cowardice,  there  would  be  little  insolence ;  pride 
eannot  rise  to  any  great  degree  but  by  the  concur- 
rence of  blandishment  or  the  sufferance  of  tameness. 
The  wretch  who  would  shrink  and  crouch  before  one 
that  should  dart  his  eyes  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of 
natural  equality,  becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical 
when  he  sees  himself  approached  with  a  downcast 
look,  and  hears  the  soft  address  of  awe  and  servility. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  favour  by 
cringes  and  compliance,  is  to  be  imputed  the  haughti- 
ness that  leaves  nothing  to  be  hoped  by  firmness  and 
btegrity. 

I^  instead  of  wandering  after  the  meteors  of  phi- 
losophy, which  fill  the  world  with  splendour  for  a 
while,  and  then  sink  and  are  forgotten,  the  candi- 
dates of  learning  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  permanent 
lustre  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  they  would  find 
a  more  certain  direction  to  happiness.  A  little  plau- 
dbility  of  discourse,  and  acquaintance  with  unneces- 
sary speculations,  is  dearly  purchased,  when  it  ex- 
dodes  those  instructions  which  fortify  the  heart  with 
resolution,  and  exalt  the  spirit  to  independence. 

VOL.  XVIII.  Y  • 
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No.  181.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10, 1751. 


'—NeufluUem  diibue  tpe  pendutus  hone, 

ROR.  xnsT.  i.  18.  110. 

Nor  let  me  float  in  fortune's  power, 
Dependent  on  the  future  hour. 


*'  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
"  SIR, 

"  As  I  have  passed  much  of  my  life  in  disquiet  ind 
suspense,  and  lost  many  opp<»tunities  of  adTSUitap 
by  a  passion  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  pievakiit 
in  different  d^ees  over  a  great  part  of  mankiiid,  I 
cannot  but  think  myself  well  qualified  to  warn  thoie 
who  are  yet  uncaptivated,  of  the  danger  which  they 
incur  by  placing  themselves  within  its  influence. 

"  I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  Unen-dnper, 
with  uncommon  reputation  for  diligence  and  fidditr; 
and  at  the  age  of  tnree*and-twenty  opened  a  shop  nr 
myself  with  a  large  stock,  and  such  credit  among  til 
the  merchants,  who  were  acquainted  with  my  nitf- 
ter,  that  I  could  command  whatever  was  imparled 
curious  or  valuable.  For  five  years  I  proceeded  with 
success  poportionate  to  close  application  and  ioh 
tainted  integrity^  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  ask; 
always  paid  my  notes  before  they  were  due ;  and  ad* 
vanced  so  fast  in  commercial  reputation,  that  I  iW 
proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model  of  young  ti*- 
aers,  and  every  one  expected  that  a  few  years  woaU 
make  me  an  alderman. 

''  In  this  course  of  even  prosperity,  I  was  one  iff 
persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  tottery.    The  0^ 
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was  inconsiderable^  part  was  to  be  repaid  though 
iortane  might  fail  to  favour  me,  and  therefore  my 
established  maxims  of  frugality  did  not  restrain  me 
from  so  trifling  an  experiment.  The  ticket  lay  al- 
most forgotten  till  the  time  at  which  every  man's 
&te  was  to  be  determined ;  nor  did  the  affair  even 
then  seem  of  any  importance^  till  I  discovered  by 
the  public  papers  that  the  number  next  to  mine  hacl 
coorerred  the  great  prize. 

"  My  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  sudden  riches^  which  I  considered  myself^ 
however  contranly  to  the  laws  of  computation^  as 
having  missed  by  a  single  chance ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  to  revolve  the  consequences  which  such  a 
bounteous  allotment  would  have  produced^  if  it  had 
happened  to  me.  This  dream  of  felicity^  by  degrees, 
tod£  possession  of  my  imagination.  The  great  de- 
light of  my  solitary  hours  was  to  purchase  an  estate^ 
snid  £onn  plantations  with  money  which  once  might 
have  been  mine,  and  I  never  met  my  friends  but  I 
nxnled  all  their  merriment  by  perpetual  complaints 
of  my  iU  luck. 

''  At  length  another  lottery  was  opened^  and  I  had 
now  so  heated  my  imagination  with  the  prospect  of 
t  prise>  that  I  should  have  pressed  among  ttie  first 
purchasers,  had  not  my  ardour  been  withheld  by  de- 
liberation upon  the  probability  of  success  from  one 
ticket  rather  than  another.  I  hesitated  long  between 
even  and  odd ;  considered  the  square  and  cubic  num- 
bers through  the  lottery ;  examined  all  those  to 
which  good  luck  had  been  hitherto  annexed ;  and  at 
last  fixed  upon  one,  which,  by  some  secret  relation 
to  the  events  of  my  life,  I  thought  predestined  to 
aaake  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  affairs  is  often 
mischievous ;  tlie  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  possessor 
49Quld  not  be  found. 

y2 
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"  I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and  after  many 
arts  of  prognostication,  fixed  upon  another  chance, 
but  witn  less  confidence.  Never  did  captive,  heir, 
or  lover,  feel  so  much  vexation  from  the  slow  pace 
of  time,  as  I  sufifered  between  the  purchase  of  my 
ticket  and  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  I  solaced 
my  uneasiness  as  well  as  I  could  by  frequent  con- 
templations of  approaching  happiness;  when  the 
sun  rose  I  knew  it  would  set,  and  congratulated  my- 
self at  night  that  I  was  so  much  nearer  to  my  wides. 
At  last  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  re- 
warded all  my  care  and  sagacity  with  a  despicable 
prize  of  fifty  pounds. 

"My  friends,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  my  suc- 
cess, were  very  coldly  received ;  I  hid  myself  a  fort- 
night in  the  country,  that  my  chagrin  might  fmne 
away  without  observation,  and  then  Tetnming  to  my 
shop,  began  to  listen  after  another  lottery. 

'*  With  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  gratified 
and  having  now  found  the  vanity  of  conjecture  and 
inefiicacy  of  computation,  I  resolved  to  t£^e  the  prixe 
by  violence,  and,  therefore,  bought  forty  tickets,  not 
omitting,  however,  to  divide  them  between  the  even 
and  odd  numbers,  that  I  might  not  miss  the  lod^y 
class.  Many  conclusions  did  I  form,  and  many  ex- 
periments did  I  try,  to  determine  from  which  of  those 
tickets  I  might  most  reasonably  expect  riches.  At 
last,  being  unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of 
reasoning,  I  wrote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and  si- 
lotted  five  hours  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
throwing  them  in  a  garret ;  and,  examining  the  event 
by  an  exact  register,  found,  on  the  evening  before  the 
lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my  numbers  had  been 
turned  up  ^ve  times  more  than  any  of  the  rest  ii 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  throws. 

"  This  experiment  was  fallacious  ;  the  firit  day 
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L  the  hopefiil  ticket^  a  detestable  blank.  The 
3  oat  with  different  fortune^  and  in  condu- 
it thirty  pounds  by  this  great  adventure, 
d  now  wnolly  changed  the  cast  of  my  beha- 
l  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop  was  for 
part  abandoned  to  my  servants,  and  if  I  en« 
ny  thoughts  were  so  engrossed  by  my  tickets, 
iroely  heard  or  answered  a  question,  but  con- 
very  customer  as  an  intruder  unon  mj  me- 
» wnom  I  was  in  haste  to  despatdi.  I  mistook 
of  my  goods,  committed  blunders  in  my  bills, 
file  my  receipts,  and  n^lected  to  regulate 
8.  My  acquaintances  by  d^rees  b^an  to 
;  but  I  perceived  the  decline  of  my  business 
e  emotion,  because  whatever  deficiency  there 
in  my  gains  I  expected  the  next  lottery  to 

arriage  naturally  produces  diffidence ;  I  be- 
to  seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by  an  al- 
th  those  that  had  been  more  successful.     I 
diligently  at  what  office  any  prize  had  been 
I  might  purchase  of  a  propitious  vender ; 
Jiose  who  nad  been  fi>rtunate  in  former  lot- 
partake  with  me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and 
I  met  with  one  that  had  in  any  event  of 
sen  eminently  jprosperous,  I  invited  him  to 

fr  share.     I  nad,  by  this  rule  of  conduct, 
my  interest,  that  I  had  a  fourth  part  of 
kets,  an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  sixteenth  of 

ted  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with  my 
Ipitations,  and  looked  upon  the  business  of 
with  the  usual  neglect.  The  wheel  at  last 
d,  and  its  revolutions  brought  me  a  lone 
I  of  sorrows  and  disappointments.  I  indeed 
ook  of  a  small  prize,  and  the  loss  of  one 
jeaerally  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the  aext; 

y3 
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but  my  desires  yet  remained  unsatisfied^  and  when 
one  of  my  chances  had  failed^  all  my  expectation  was 
suspended  on  those  which  remained  yet  undetermin- 
ed. At  last  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  pro- 
claimed; I  caught  fire  at  the  cry^  and  inquiring  the 
number^  found  it  to  be  one  of  my  own  tickets^  which 
I  had  divided  among  those  on  wnose  luck  I  depend- 
ed^ and  of  which  I  had  retained  only  a  sixteenth  part. 

^^  You  will  easily  judge  with  wnat  detestation  of 
himself,  a  man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected  that 
he  had  sold  a  prize  which  was  once  in  his  possession. 
It  was  to  no  purpose^  that  I  represented  to  my  mind 
the  impossibility  of  recalling  the  past^  or  the  folly  of 
condemning  an  act^  which  only  its  events  an  event 
which  no  human  intelligence  could  foresee^  proved 
to  be  vinrong.  The  prize  which^  though  put  in  my 
hands^  had  been  suffered  to  slip  from  me^  filled  me 
with  anguish ;  and^  knowing  uiat  complaint  would 
only  expose  me  to  ridicule,  I  gave  myself  up  silently 
to  grief,  and  lost  by  degrees  my  appetite  and  my 
rest. 

'^  Mj  indisposition  soon  became  visible ;  I  was  vi- 
sited by  my  friends,  and  among  them  by  Eumathes, 
a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learning  gave  him  such 
an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  open 
my  heart.  There  are,  said  he,  few  minds  sufficiently 
firm  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  chance.  Whoever 
finds  himself  inclined  to  anticipate  futurity,  and  ex- 
alt possibility  to  certainty,  should  avoid  every  kind 
of  casual  adventure,  since  his  grief  must  be  always 
proportionate  to  his  hope.  You  have  long  wasted 
that  time,  which,  by  a  proper  application,  would  have 
certainly,  though  moderately,  increased  your  fortune, 
in  a  laborious  and  anxious  pursuit  of  a  species  of  gain^ 
which  no  labour  or  anxiety,  no  art  or  expedient,  can 
secure  or  promote.  You  are  now  fretting  away  your 
life  in  repentance  of  an  act,  against  which  repentance 
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1  ffiye  no  caation^  but  to  amd  the  occasion  of  com- 
ting  it.  Rouse  from  this  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous 
leSj  which  if  obtained,  you  could  scarcely  have  en« 
ed,  because  they  could  confer  no  consciousness  of 
ert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  industry,  and 
aider  the  mere  gift  of  luck  as  below  the  care  of  a 
e  man." 


.  182.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1751. 


r 
'—Dives  qui  fieri  vidtf 
Et  cUb  vult  fieri 

juv.  SAT.  xir.  176. 

The  lust  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delav. 

lias  been  observed  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are  un- 
onably  desirous  to  separate  the  goods  of  life  from 
le  evus  which  Providence  has  connected  with 
n,  and  to  catch  advantages  without  paying  the 
e  at  which  they  are  offered  us.  Every  man 
les  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have  the  powers  ne- 
ary  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune,  either  by  new  dis- 
aries,  or  by  superiority  of  skill  in  any  necessary 
»Ioyment;  and  among  lower  understandings  many 
it  the  firmness  and  industry  requisite  to  regular 
L  and  gradual  acquisitions, 
'rom  die  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  methods 
e  compendious  than  those  of  labour,  and  more 
srally  practicable  than  those  of  genius,  proceeds 
common  inclination  to  experiment  and  hazard, 
that  willingness  to  snatdi  all  opportunities  of 
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growing  ricK  by  chance^  which^  when  it  has  once 
taken  possession  of  the  mind^  is  seldom  driven  oat 
either  by  time  or  arsnmentj  but  oontinnes  to  waste 
life  in  perpetual  delasion^  and  generally  ends  in 
wretchednes  and  want. 

The  folly  of  mttiniely  exuhatron  and  visionary 
prosperity^  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  purchasers 
of  tickets ;  there  are  multitudes  whose  life  is  nothing 
but  a  continual  lottery ;  who  are  always  within  a 
few  months  of  plenty  and  happiness^  and  how  oftm 
soever  they  arc  mocked  with  blanks^  expect  a  prise 
from  the  next  adventure. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardoit  of  the  vote- 
ries  of  chance^  may  be  numbered  the  mortals  whose 
hope  is  to  raise  themselves  by  a  wealthy  match ;  who 
lay  out  all  their  industry  on  the  assiduities  of  court- 
ship, and  sleep  and  wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  of 
treats,  compliments,  guardians,  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  this  class,  is  my 
old  friend  Leviculus,  whcnn  I  have  never  known  for 
thirty  years  without  some  matrimonial  project  of  ad- 
vantage. Leviculus  was  bred  under  a  merdiant,  and 
by  the  graces  of  his  person,  the  sprightliness  of  his 
prattle,  and  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  so  much  en- 
amoured his  master's  second  daughter  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
that,  she  declared  her  resolution  to  have  no  other  hns* 
band.  Her  father,  after  having  chidden  her  fw  nn- 
dutif  ulness,  consented  to  the  match,  not  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Leviculus,  who  was  sufficiently  elated 
with  his  conquest  to  think  himself  entitled  to  a  larger 
fortune.  He  Tvas,  however,  soon  rid  of  his  perjdexity, 
for  his  mistress  died  before  their  marriage. 

He  was  now  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  accom- 
plishments, that  he  determined  to  commence  fortune- 
hunter;  and  when  his  apprenticeship  expired,  instead 
of  beginning,  as  was  expected,  to  walk  the  exdmhge 
with  a  face  of  importance,  or  associating  himself  wiSi 
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those  who  were  most  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  stocks,  he  at  once  threw  off  the  solemnity  of  the 
oounting-house^  equipped  himself  with  a  moclish  wig, 
listened  to  wits  in  coffee-houses^  passed  his  evenings 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatres^  learned  the  names 
of  beauties  of  quality,  hummed  the  last  stanzas  of 
fitthionable  songs,  talked  familiarly  of  high  play, 
boasted  of  his  achievements  upon  drawers  and  coach- 
men, was  often  brought  to  his  lodgings  at  midnight 
in  a  chair,  told  with  negligence  and  jocularity  of  bilk- 
ing a  tailor,  and  now  and  then  let  liy  a  shrewd  jest 
at  a  sober  citizen. 

Thus  furnished  with  irresistible  artillery,  he  turn- 
ed his  batteries  upon  the  female  world,  and  in  the 
first  warmth  of  self-approbation,  proposed  no  less 
than  the  possession  of  riches  and  beauty  united.  lie, 
therefore,  paid  his  civilities  to  Flavilla,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper,  who,  not  being  ac- 
joistomcd  to  amorous  blandishments  or  respectful  ad- 
dresses, was  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  love,  and 
easily  suffered  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  play,  and 
to  meet  her  where  she  visited.  Leviculus  did  not 
doubt  but  her  Anther,  however  offended  by  a  clandes- 
tine marriage,  would  soon  be  reconciled  by  the  tears 
of  his  daughter  and  the  merit  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
was  in  haste  to  conclude  the  affair.  But  the  lady 
liked  better  to  be  courted  than  married,  and  kept  him 
three  years  in  uncertainty  and  attendance.  At  last 
she  fell  in  love  ^vith  a  young  ensign  at  a  ball,  and 
having  danced  with  him  all  night,  married  him  in 
the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  companions, 
took  a  journey  to  a  small  estate  in  the  country,  where, 
after  his  usual  inquiries  concerning  the  nymphs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  found  it  proper  to  fall  in  love 
with  Altilia,  a  maiden  lady,  twenty  years  older  than 
Jumself,  for  whose  favour  fifteen  nephews  and  nieces 
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were  in  perpetual  contentioii.  They  hovered  round 
her  with  such  jealous  officionsness^  as  scarcely  left  a 
moment  vacant  for  a  lover.  Leviculus^  nevertheless, 
discovered  his  passion  in  a  letter^  and  Aldlia  OfHiM 
not  withstand  the  pleasure  of  hearing  vows  and  ngfas, 
and  flatteries  and  protestations.  She  admitted  his 
visits,  enjoyed,  for  five  years,  the  happiness  of  ke^ 
ing  all  her  expectants  in  perpetual  alarms,  and  amus- 
ed herself  with  the  various  stratagems  whidi  were 
practised  to  disengage  her  affections.  Sometimes  she 
was  advised  with  great  earnestness  to  travel  for  her 
health,  and  sometimes  entreated  to  keep  her  brother's 
house.  Many  stories  were  spread  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Leviculus,  by  which  she  commonly  seemed  affected 
for  a  time,  but  took  care  soon  afterwards  to  express 
her  conviction  of  their  falsehood.  But  beii^  at  last 
satiated  with  this  ludicrous  tyranny,  she  told  ber 
lover,  when  he  pressed  for  the  reward  of  his  servioei^ 
that  she  was  very  sensible  of  his  merit,  but  was  re- 
solved not  to  impoverish  an  ancient  family. 

He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  became  acquainted  with  Latronia,  a  lady  d»- 
tinguished  by  the  elegance  of  her  equipage  and  the 
regularity  of  her  conduct.  Her  wealth  was  evident 
in  her  magnificence,  and  her  prudence  in  her  econo- 
my ;  and  therefore  Leviculus,  who  had  scarcely  am- 
fidence  to  solicit  her  favour,  readily  acquitted  fortune 
of  her  former  debts,  when  he  found  hfmself  distin- 
guished by  her  with  such  marks  of  preference  as  a 
woman  of  modesty  is  allowed  to  give.  He  now  grew 
bolder,  and  ventured  to  breathe  out  his  impatience 
before  her.  She  heard  him  without  resentment,  in 
time  permitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and  at  last 
fixed  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  distnistful  reserve 
of  pin-money,  or  sordid  stipulations  for  jointure  and 
settlements. 

Leviculus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
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wben  he  heard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of  Latronia's 
Biflid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  secured  in  his  ser- 
Tioe.  She  soon  burst  into  his  room^  and  told  him  that 
ihe  oonld  not  suffer  him  to  be  longer  deceived ;  that 
her  mistress  was  now  spending  the  last  payment  of 
her  fortune,  and  was  only  supported  in  her  expense 
by  the  credit  of  his  estate.  Leviculus  shuddered  to 
tee  himself  so  near  a  precipice^  and  found  that  he  waar 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  tne  resentment  of  the  maid, 
idio  having  assisted  Latronia  to  gain  the  conquest, 
qnanelled  with  her  at  last  about  the  plunder. 

Leviculus  was  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate,  till 
one  Sunday  he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom  her 
dreas  declared  a  widow,  and  whom  by  the  jolting' 
pmnoe  of  her  gait  and  the  broad  resplendence  of  her 
eoantenanoe,  he  guessed  to  have  lately  buried  some 
posperous  citizen.  He  followed  her  home,  and  found 
W  to  be  no  less  than  the  relict  of  Prune  the  grocer, 
who  having  no  children,  had  bequeathed  to  her  all 
his  debts  and  dues,  and  his  estates  real  and  per- 
sooaL  No  formality  was  necessary  in  addresing 
madam  Prune,  and  therefore  Leviculus  went  next 
ffioming  without  an  introductor.  His  declaration 
was  received  with  a  loud  laugh ;  she  then  collected 
her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impudence,  asked 
if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was  talking^  then  showed  him 
the  door,  and  again  laughed  to  Hnd  him  confused. 
Leviculus  discovered  that  this  coarseness  was  nothing 
more  than  the  coquetry  of  Cornhill,  and  next  day  re- 
turned to  the  attack.  He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her 
dialect,  and  in  a  few  weeks  heard  without  any  emo- 
tion, hints  of  gay  clothes  with  empty  pockets ;  con- 
curred in  many  sage  remarks  on  the  regard  due  to 
people  of  property;  and  agreed  with  her  in  detesta- 
tion of  the  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who 
pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine  laoes^  and  then  pre- 
tended to  laugh  at  the  city. 
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He  sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage  $ 
but  was  always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot,  and  t 
flounce.  At  last  he  began  to  press  her  closer,  and 
thought  himself  more  favourably  received;  but  gcmig 
one  morning  with  a  resolution  to  trifle  no  longer  he 
found  her  gone  to  church  with  a  young  journeyman 
from  the  neighbouring  shop,  of  whom  she  had  become 
enamoured  at  her  window. 

In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adventnresi 
has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now  grown 
gray  with  age,  fatigue,  and  disappointment.  Hebe- 
gins  at  last  to  find  that  success  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  being  unfit  for  any  employment  that  might  im- 
prove his  fortune,  and  unfurnished  with  any  arts  that 
might  amuse  his  leisure,  is  condemned  to  wear  oott 
tasteless  life  in  narratives  which  few  will  hear,  and 
complaints  which  none  will  pity. 


No.  183.     TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1751. 


Nulla  fides  regni  sociis,  omnisque  jiotettas 
Impatiens  coiisortis  erat, — 

LUCAV. 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  owns ; 
Still  discord  hovers  o*er  divided  thrones. 

Th]^  hostility  perpetually  exercised  between  one 
man  and  anotner,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  many  ftr 
that  which  only  few  can  possess.  Every  man  woidd 
be  rich,  powernil,  and  famous ;  yet  fieane,  power,  and 
riches,  are  only  the  names  of  relative  conditioDt^ 
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ply  the  obscurity,  dependence,  and  poverty 
*  numbers. 

oiversal  and  incessant  competition  produces 
1  malice  by  two  motives,  interest  and  envy; 
ect  of  addmg  to  our  possessions  what  we  can 
others,  and  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  sense 
parity  by  lessening  others,  though  we  gain 
0  ourselves. 

le  two  malignant  and  destructive  powers,  it 
»bable  at  the  first  view,  that  interest  has  the 
and  most  extensive  influence.     It  is  easy 
'e  that  opportunities  to  seize  what  has  been 
ted  may  excite  desires  almost  irresistible; 
f  the  same  eagerness  cannot  be  kindled  by 
ital  power  of  destroying  that  which  gives 
to  another.     It  must  be  more  natural  to 
in^  than  to  ravage  only  for  mischief, 
an  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  law  of 
aicvolence  is  oftener  violated  by  envy  than 
;t^  and  that  most  of  the  misery  which  t^e 
n  of  blameless  actions,  or  the  obstruction 
endeavours,  brings  upon  the  world,  is  in- 
men  that  propose  no  advantage  to  them- 
;  the  satisfaction  of  poisoning  the  banquet 
sy  cannot  taste,  and  blasting  the  harvest 
sy  have  no  right  to  reap, 
t  can  difiiise  itself  but  to  a  narrow  compass, 
ber  is  never  large  of  those  who  can  hope  to 
ets  of  degraded  power,  catch  the  fragments 
ed  fortune,  or  succeed  to  the  honours  of  de- 
beauty.     But  the  empire  of  envy  has  no 
it  requires  to  its  influence  very  little  help 
mal  circumstances.     £nvy  may  always  be 
by  idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place 
not  be  found  ? 

;t  requires  some  qualities  not  universally 
.  The  ruin  of  another  Avill  produce  no  profit 

VIII.  z 
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to  him  who  has  not  disoemment  to  mark  his  advaii'* 
tage^  courage  to  seize  and  activity  to  pursue  it;  bnt 
the  cold  m^gnity  of  envy  may  be  exerted  in  a  tomd 
and  quiescent  state^  amidst  the  gloom  of  stupiditjr* 
in  the  coverts  of  cowardice.  He  that  fidls  by  the 
attacks  of  interest^  is  torn  by  hungry  tigers;  he  nsf 
discover  and  resist  his  enemies.  He  that  perishes  ib 
the  ambushes  of  envy^  is  destroyed  by  unkown  tai 
invisible  assailants^  and  dies  like  a  man  suffocated  by 
a  poisonous  vapour^  without  knowledge  of  his  dangffi 
or  possibility  of  contest. 

interest  is  seldom  pursued  but  at  some  haavd. 
He  that  hopes  to  gain  much^  has  commonly  tamt' 
thing  to  lose^  and  when  he  ventures  to  attadc  wafb' 
riority^  if  he  falls  to  conquer  is  irrecoverably  cmshedi 
But  envy  may  act  without  expense  or  danger.  Te 
spread  suspicion^  to  invent  calumnies,  to  ptmwyti 
scandal^  requires  neither  labour  nor  couraffe.  It  it 
easy  for  the  author  of  a  lie,  however  mabsnant,  ts 
escape  detection^  and  in&my  needs  very  Httle  in* 
dustry  to  assist  its  circulation. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is  pracdobk 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  place;  the  only  psflM 
which  can  never  lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritation :  iti 
effects  therefore,  are  every  where  discoverable,  slid 
its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  menti^m  a  name  whidi  any  sd- 
vantageous  distinction  has  made  eminent,  but  mut 
latent  animosity  will  burst  out.  The  wealthy  tnAr, 
however  he  may  abstract  himself  fitmipubbc  tMm, 
will  never  want  those  who  hint,  with  ohylodc,  tfait 
ships  are  but  boards.  The  beauty,  adomea  only  wA 
the  unambitious  graces  of  innoooioe  and  modeily» 
provokes,  whenever  she  appears,  a  thousand  mamnni 
of  detraction.  The  genius,  even  when  he  endeavois 
only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  sufiers  persecBtioo 
from  innumerable  critics,  whose  aerimony  is  md^ 
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merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others  pleased^  and  of 
kearing  applauses  which  another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  £Euniliar^  that 
it  escapes  our  notice;  nor  do  we  often  reflect  upon 
its  turpitude  or  malignity^  till  we  happen  to  feci  its 
influence.  When  he  that  has  given  no  provocation 
to  malice^  but  by  attempting  to  excels  finds  himself 
pursued  by  multitudes  whom  he  never  saw,  \tdth  all 
the  implacability  of  personal  resentment ;  when  he 
perceives  clamour  and  malice  let  loose  upon  him  as 
t  public  enemy,  and  incited  by  every  stratagem  of 
demmation;  wnen  he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his 
ftmily,  or  the  follies  of  his  youth,  exposed  to  the 
irarla;  and  every  £ulure  of  conduct,  or  defect  of 
Biture,  aggravated  and  ridiculed;  he  then  learns  to 
abhor  those  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before, 
and  discovers  how  much  the  happiness  of  life  would 
be  advanced  by  the  eradication  of  envy  from  the  hu- 
man heart. 

JESnvy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of  the  mind, 
and  seldom  yields  to  the  culture  of  philosophy.  There 
are,  however,  considerations,  which  if  carefully  im- 
planted and  diligently  propagated,  might  in  time 
overpower  and  repress  it,  since  no  one  can  nurse  it 
far  tne  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its  effects  are  only  shame, 
anguish,  and  perturbation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  social  being,  because  it  sacrifices  truth 
and  kindness  to  very  weak  temptations.  He  that 
plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour  gains  as  much  as  he 
takes  away,  and  may  improve  his  own  condition  in 
the  same  proportion  as  he  impairs  another's ;  but  he 
that  blasts  a  flourishing  reputation,  must  be  content 
with  a  small  dividend  of  additional  fame,  so  small  as 
can  afford  very  little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt 
by  wliicli  it  is  obtained. 

1  have  hitherto  avoided  that  dangerous  and  cmpi- 
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rical  morality^  which  cures  one  vice  by  means  of  an- 
other. But  envy  is  so  base  and  detestable,  so  vile 
in  its  original,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects,  that 
the  predominance  of  almost  any  other  quality  is  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  one  of  those  lawless  enemies  of 
society,  against  which  poisoned  arrows  may  honestly 
be  used.  Let  it  therefore  be  constantly  remembered 
that  whoever  envies  another,  confesses  bis  superi* 
ority,  and  let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who 
have  lost  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  wbidi 
envy  incites,  that  thej  are  committed  against  those 
who  have  given  no  intentional  provocation  ;  and  that 
the  sufferer  is  often  marked  out  for  ruin,  not  because 
he  has  failed  in  any  duty,  but  because  he  has  dared 
to  do  more  than  was  required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  by  the  hdp 
of  some  quality  which  might  have  produoed  esteem 
or  love,  if  it  had  been  well  employed ;  but  envy  it 
mere  unmixed  and  genuine  evil ;  it  pursues  a  hate« 
ful  end  by  despicable  means,  and  desires  not  so  mudi 
its  own  happiness  as  another's  misery.  To  avoid 
depravity  like  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  one 
should  aspire  to  heroism  or  sanctity,  but  only  that 
he  should  resolve  not  to  quit  the  rank  which  nature 
assigns  him,  and  wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a 
human  being. 


No.  184.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21, 1751. 


Permines  ipsis  expendere  nurmmbuSt  quid 
Converdat  nobis,  rebusque  sU  utUe  nostm. 

juv.  SAT.  X.  547. 
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Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above ; 
JLeave  them  to  manage  for  thee»  and  to  grant 
'What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

DRTDEK. 

M  every  sckeme  of  life,  so  every  form  of  writing, 
IS  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  though  not 
iagled  in  the  same  proportions.  The  writer  of  es- 
ys  escapes  many  embarrassments  to  which  a  large 
ork  would  have  exposed  him ;  he  seldom  harasses 
I  T^ason  with  long  trains  of  consequences,  dims  his 
es  with  the  perusal  of  antiquated  volumes,  or  bur* 
ens  his  memory  with  great  accumulations  of  pre- 
fatory knowledge.  A  careless  glance  upon  a  fa- 
urite  author^  or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties 
life^  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  first  hint  or  seminal 
sa>  whichj  enlarged  by  the  gradual  accretion  of 
itter  stored  in  the  mina^  is  by  the  warmth  of  fancy 
nly  expanded  into  flowers,  and  sometimes  ripened 

The  most  frequ^it  difficulty  by  which  the  authors 
these  petty  compositions  are  distressed,  arises  from 
i  perpetual  demand  of  novelty  and  change.  The 
(ipiler  of  a  system  of  science  lays  his  invention  at 
%,  and  employs  only  his  judgement,  the  fisu^ulty  ex- 
ed  with  least  &tigue.  £ven  the  relator  of  feigned 
rentures,  when  once  the  principal  characters  are 
iblished,  and  the  great  events  regularly  connected, 
I9  incidents  and  episodes  crowding  upon  his 
lA ;  every  change  opens  new  views,  and  the  latter 
t  of  the  story  grows  without  labour  out  of  the 
mer.  But  he  that  attempts  to  entertain  his  reader 
h  unconnected  pieces,  finds  the  irksomeness  of  his 
k  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  every  produc- 
;i.  The  day  calls  afresh  upon  him  for  a  new  to- 
,  and  he  is  again  obliged  to  choose,  without  any 
aciple  to  r^ulate  his  choice. 
t  is  indeed  true^  that  there  is  seldom  any  neces^ 
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sity  of  looking  far^  or  inquiring  long,  for  a  proper 
subject.  Every  diversity  of  art  or  nature,  every  pub- 
lic blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic  pain  or  gra- 
tification, every  sally  of  caprice,  blunder  of  absurdity, 
or  stratagem  of  affectation,  may  supply  matter  to  hun 
whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid  unifonmty.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  the  judgement  is  distracted  with  bound- 
less multiplicity,  the  imagination  ranges  from  one  de- 
sign, to  another,  and  the  hours  pass  imperoepdUr 
away,  till  the  composition  can  be  no  longer  deiayea, 
and  necessity  enforces  the  use  of  those  thoo^ti 
which  then  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind,  re- 
joicing at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from  perplexi^ 
and  suspense,  applies  herself  vigorously  to  the  wont 
before  her,  collects  embellishments  and  illustratioiiBi 
and  sometimes  finishes,  with  great  el^ance  and  hap- 
piness, what  in  a  state  of  ease  and  leisure  she  never 
hadb^un. 

It  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even  of 
actions  considered  as  particularly  subject  to  chmce, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  some  cause  out  of 
our  own  power,  by  whatever  name  it  be  distinguish- 
ed. To  close  tedious  deliberations  with  hasty  re- 
solves, and  after  long  consultations  with  reascm  io 
refer  the  question  to  caprice,  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  essayist.  Let  him  that  peruses  this  paper  re- 
view the  series  of  his  life,  and  inquire  how  he  was 
placed  in  his  present  condition.  He  will  find  that 
of  the  good  or  ill  which  he  has  experienced,  a  great 
part  came  unexpected,  without  any  visible  gradationi 
of  approach ;  that  every  event  has  been  influenced 
by  causes  acting  without  his  intervention ;  and  that 
whenever  he  pretended  to  the  prerogative  of  f5we- 
sight,  he  was  mortified  with  new  conviction  of  tke 
shortness  of  his  views. 

The  busy,  the  ambitious,  the  inconstant,  and  the 
adventurous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves  by  de- 
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0  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  voluntarily  to  quit 
ler  of  governing  themselves ;  they  engage  in 
!  of  life  in  which  little  can  be  ascertained  by 
i  measures ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  their 

passed  between  elation  and  despondency^ 
a  disappointment. 

1  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road  of  life 
ire  circumspection^  and  make  no  step  till  they 
lemselves  secure  from  the  hazard  of  a  preci- 
^hen  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  can  tempt 
3im  the  beaten  path ;  who  refuse  to  climb  lest 
oold  hH,  or  to  run  lest  they  should  stumble, 
»ve  slowly  forward  without  any  compliance 
LOse  passions  by  which  the  heaay  and  vehe« 
'e  seauced  and  betrayed. 

sven  the  timorous  prudence  of  this  judicious 
&r  from  exempting  them  from  the  dominion 
ce,  a  subtle  and  insidious  power,  who  will  in- 
pon  privacy  and  embarrass  caution.  No  course 
8  SO  prescribed  and  limited,  but  that  many  ac«< 
ust  result  from  arbitrary  election.  Every  one 
arm  the  general  plan  of  his  conduct  by  his  own 
ms ;  he  must  resolve  whether  he  will  endea- 
riches  or  at  content :  whether  he  will  exer- 
mte  or  public  virtues ;  whether  he  will  labour 
general  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract  his 
SDce  to  his  family  and  dependents, 
question  has  long  exercised  the  schools  of  phi- 
,  but  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what  nope 
!  that  a  young  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
nts  on  either  side,  should  determine  his  own 
otherwise  than  by  chance  ? 
n  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his  bed, 
he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  without  any 
r  superior  desert,  chance  must  again  direct 
the  education  of  his  children ;  for,  who  was 
le  to  convince  himself  by  arguments^  that  he 
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had  chosen  for  his  son  that  mode  of  instruction  to 
which  his  understanding  was  best  adapted,  or  by 
which  he  would  most  easily  be  made  wise  or  vir- 
tuous? 

Whoever  shall  inquire  by  what  motives  he  was  de- 
termined on  these  important  occasions,  will  find  them 
such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely  suffer  him  to  confess; 
some  sudden  ardour  of  desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse 
of  advantage,  some  petty  competition,  some  inaccu- 
rate conclusion,  or  some  example  implicitly  reve- 
renced. Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  re- 
solves ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossible  to 
know  the  consequences  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the 
reasons  which  offer  themselves  on  every  part  to  in- 
quisitiveness  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  is  itself  uncertain,  nothing  which  has 
life  for  its  basis  can  boast  much  stability.  Yet  this 
is  but  a  small  part  of  our  perplexity.  We  set  out 
on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of  some  p<Nrt,  where 
we  expect  to  find  rest,  but  where  we  are  not  sure  of 
admission ;  we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  sinking  in 
the  way,  but  of  being  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for 
stars,  of  being  driven  from  our  course  by  the  changes 
of  the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unskilful  steerage ; 
yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow  us 
to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw  us  aside  fron 
whirlpools,  and  that  negligence  or  error  contributes 
to  our  escape  from  mischief,  to  which  a  direct  course 
would  have  exposed  us.  Of  those  that,  by  iM^pi- 
tate  conclusi(ms,  involve  themselves  in  caUunities 
without  guilt,  very  few,  however  they  may  reproach 
themselves,  can  be  certain  that  other  measures  would 
have  been  more  successful. 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where  a 
thousand  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  B^ie  can  tell 
whether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not  evil  in  dis- 
guise, or  whether  the  next  st^  will  lead  him  to  sa^ 
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or  destruction^  nothing  can  afford  any  rational 
nquillity^butthe  conviction  that  however  we  amuse 
rselves  with  unideal  sounds^  nothing  in  reality  is 
remed  by  chance^  but  that  the  universe  is  under 
I  perpetual  superintendance  of  Him  who  created 
that  our  being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  good- 
is,  by  whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  is  directed 
endis  ultimately  kind  and  merciful ;  and  that  no- 
Dg  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not  himself 
m  the  divine  fiEivour. 


.  185.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1751. 


^t  vindicta  bonum  vUajucundius  ipsa, 
I^empe  hocindocH,'-^ 
Ckrysipjms  fwti  dicit  idem,  nee  mite  Thaletis 
Jngjemumt  diUcique  senex  vicinus  HymettOy 
Out  partem  accepta  sava  inter  vincta  cicuta 
AccuMteri  noUet  dare,         Quijjj)e  minvti 
Semper  et  infirmi  est  ammi,  exiguique  volu2)tas     . 
imio.-^ 

JUT.  SAT.  xiii.  180. 
But  O  !  revenge  is  sweet, 
Thus  think  the  crowd ;  who,  eager  to  engage, 
Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage. 
Not  so  mild  Thales  nor  Chrysippus  thought. 
Nor  that  good  man,  who  drank  the  poisonous  drauglit 
With  mind  serene ;  and  could  not  wish  to  see 
His  vile  accuser  drink  as  deep  as  he  : 
Exalted  Socrates !  divinely  brave ! 
Injured  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave. 
Too  noble  for  revenge ;  which  still  we  find 
The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 

DRYOElf. 

vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more  obstinately 
st  both  the  counsels  of  philosophy  and  the  in- 
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junctions  of  religion^  than  those.  wlii<ili  are  compli- 
cated with  an  opinion  of  dignity;  and  which  we  can- 
not dismiss  without  leaving  in  tne  hands  of  oppositioa 
some  advantage  iniquitously  obtained^  or  suffering 
from  our  own  prejudices  some  imputation  of^  pusil- 
lanimity. 

For  this  reason^  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Redeemer 
is  more  openly  transgressed,  or  more  industriouslj 
evaded^  thiem  that  by  which  he  commands  his  follow- 
ers to  forgive  injuries,  and  prohibits^  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  eternal  misery,  the  gratification  of  the  desire 
which  every  man  feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that 
inflicts  it.  Many  who  could  have  conquered  their 
aiiger  are  unable  to  combat  pride,  and  pursue  of- 
fences to  extremity  of  vengeance,  lest  they  should  be 
insulted  by  the  trmmph  of  an  enemy. 

But,  certainly,  no  precept  could  better  become  him, 
at  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  earth. 
For,  what  woula  so  soon  destroy  all  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  deform  life  with  violence  and  ravage,  as  a 
permission  to  every  one  to  judge  his  own  cause,  and 
to  apportion  his  own  recompense  for  imagined  inju- 
ries ? 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice  not 
to  favour  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest  moments 
of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one  wishes  for  the  dis- 
tinctions for  which  thousands  are  wishing  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  own  opinion,  with  better  claims. 
He  that,  when  his  reason  operates  in  its  full  force, 
can  thus,  by  the  mere  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer 
himself  to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to  judge 
equitably  when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense 
of  wrong,  and  his  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  pain, 
interest,  or  danger.  Whoever  arrogates  to  fiimself 
the  right  of  vengeance,  shows  how  little  he  is  qus* 
lified  to  decide  his  own  claims,  since  he  certainly  de- 
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hat  he  would  think  unfit  to  be  granted  to 

ig  18  more  apparent  than  that,  howerer  in« 
nowerer  provoked^  some  must  at  last  be 
1  to  foi^ve.  For  it  can  never  be  hoped, 
^ho  first  commits  an  injury,  will  contentedly 
)  in  the  penalty  requi^ :  the  same  haugh« 
'  contempt,  or  vehemence  of  desire,  l£at 
the  act  of  injustice,  will  more  strongly  in- 
justification ;  and  resentment  can  never  so 
lalance  the  punishment  with  the  fiaiult,  but 
1  remain  an  overplus  of  vengeance  which 
irho  omdemns  his  first  action  will  think  him- 
led  to  retaliate.  What  then  can  ensue  but 
oal  exacerbation  of  hatred,  and  unexdn- 
3  feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation  of  mis- 
nutual  vigilance  to  entrap,  and  eagerness  to 

then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance  must 
t  remitted,  because  it  is  impossible  to  live 
tual  hostility,  and  equally  impossible,  that 
lemies,  either  should  first  think  himself  ob- 
justice  to  submission,  it  is  surely  eligible  to 
arly.  Every  passion  is  more  easily  subdued 
:  has  been  long  accustomed  to  possession  of 
t ;  every  idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difii- 
(  it  has  been  more  slightly  impressed,  and 
oeiitly  renewed.  He  who  has  often  brooded 
xrrongs,  pleased  himself  with  schemes  of  ma« 
ind  glutted  his  pride  with  the  fiuicied  sup- 
s  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily  open 
n  to  amity  and  reconciliation,  or  induce  the 
sntiments  of  benevolence  and  peace, 
ttsiest  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  little  to 
^n.  A  single  injury  may  be  soon  dismissed 
)  memory ;  but  a  long  succession  of  iU  of- 
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fices  by  d^rees  associates  itself  with  ereiy  idet,  a 
long  contest  involves  so  many  circimiatanoesy  tint 
every  place  and  action  will  recall  it  to  the  mind,  and 
fresh  remembrance  of  vexation  must  still  enkhidle 
rage  and  irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive^  becanaehp 
knows  the  true  value  of  time^  and  will  not  snftr  it 
to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain.  He  that  wiUii^ 
suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate  hatred,  and  gim 
up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malieeii^ 
perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  sarelj  be  and  t» 
consult  his  ease.    Resentment  is  an  union  of  anw 

■  with  malignity,  a  combination  of  a  passion  whick  aO 
endeavour  to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  cokbt 
to  detest.    The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  TaMai 

■  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thou^hta  vt 
employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never  pauses  firiMn  the 
brance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indnl^ 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly 
be  numbere^l  among  the  most  miserable  of  hmniB 
beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  revafd, 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the 
calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself 
and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  hiff^ 
ness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  malignitj  anj 
injury  is  to  be  imputed  ;  or  how  much  its  guilty  if  ve 
were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  conunitted  it, 
would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitane^  ^ 
n^ligence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  mudi  noi^ 
we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inJfiicted,  or  how  moA 
we  increase  the  mischief  to  ourselves  by  voliuitaiy 
aggravations.  We  may  chai^  to  design  the  eftcti 
of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  vi&nt  only  ^  } 
cause  we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tendet; 
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?e  are  on  every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilty 
rhich  "we  are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  for- 
iveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper^  thus  pro- 
itious  to  others  and  ourselves^  to  domestic  tran- 
tdllity  and  to  social  happiness^  no  man  is  withheld 
at  by  pride^  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
iversary^  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfeuling  and  universal 
dom^  tnat '  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean.'  It  is  al- 
ws  an  ignorant^  lazy^  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in 

raise  appearance  of  excellence^  and  proceeds  not 
om  consciousness  of  our  attainments^  but  insensi- 
ility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing 
bich  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig- 
ity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  external 
totives  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart  approves^ 
I  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction^  to  suffer  the 
pinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our 
solves;  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most 
pnominious  slavery^  and  to  resign  the  right  of  di« 
icting  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  ar-i 
we,  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of  virtue^ 
ithout  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advantage ;  a 
mtinual  reference  of  every  action  to  the  divine  will ; 
1  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice;  and  an  un- 
iried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward 
hich  perseverance  only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride 
bich  many  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  sen- 
ments,  allow  to  regulate  their  measures^  has  nothing 
jWer  in  view  than  the  approbation  of  men,  of  be- 
igs  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
Knowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them 
ith  the  utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or 
srmanent  reward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge 
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of  what  they  do  not  understand^  or  partially  deter- 
mine what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received 
the  ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  sufirages  like  these 
at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suffer  the 
delight  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  attention 
from  the  commands  of  the  universal  Sovereign^  has 
little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind ;  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness 
and  reflection^  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own 
eyes>  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  remembranoe 
of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven^  it  is  indispoisfr- 
bly  required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  super- 
fluous to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great  dn^ 
eternity  is  suspended^  and  to  him  that  refuses  to 
practise  it^  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain. 


No.  186.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1751. 


Pone  me,  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  eestwd  recr&ttur  aura  ,— 
DiUc^  ridentem  Lalagen  amabot 

Dvlce  loqv£ntenu  hok.  car.  L  28. 17. 

Place  me  where  never  summer  breeze 

Unbinds  the  glebe»  or  warms  the  trees ; 

Where  ever-lowering  clouds  appear, 

And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  year  :«— 

Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils* 

The  nymph,  who  sweetly  speaks  and  sweetly  smiles. 

FBAXdS. 

Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present  state^ 
part  arises  from  our  sensations,  and  part  £rom  our 
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opinioDS ;  part  is  distribnted  by  nature^  and  part  is 
b  s  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.  Posi- 
EiTe  pleasure  we  cannot  always  obtain^  and  positive 
lain  we  often  cannot  remove.  No  man  can  give  to 
lis  own  plantations  the  fragrance  of  the  Indian 
jrores  ;  nor  will  any  precepts  of  philosophy  enable 
dm  to  withdraw  his  attention  frcnn  woundi  or  dis- 
•na.  But  the  n^ative  infelicity  which  proceeds^ 
lot  firom  the  pressure  of  sufferings^  but  the  absence 
i  enjoyments^  will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of 


'  One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous  un« 
jaaineaa,  is  to  nee  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  com- 
^arinff  our  condition  with  that  of  others  on  whom 
che  blessings  of  life  are  more  bountifully  bestowed^ 
)r  with  imaginary  states  of  delist  and  security^ 
[lerhaps  unattainable  by  mortals.  Few  are  placed  in 
ft  situation  so  gloomy  and  distressful^  as  not  to  see 
Bffery  day  beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable^  from 
whom  they  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or  dili- 
gence than  the  inclemency  of  climates^  and  therefore 
none  affords  more  proper  exercise  for  this  philoso- 
phical abstraction.  A  native  of  England,  pinched 
with  the  frosts  of  December,  may  lessen  his  affec- 
tion for  his  own  country,  by  suffering  his  imagina- 
tion to  wander  in  the  vales  of  Asia,  and  sport  among 
woods  that  are  always  green,  and  streams  that  al^vavs 
murmur ;  but  if  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the 
polar  r^ons,  and  considers  the  nations  to  whom  a 
great  portion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  and  who  are 
condemned  to  pass  weeks  and  months  amidst  moun- 
tains of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  his  tranquillity, 
and  while  he  stirs  his  fire,  or  throws  his  cloak  about 
him^  reflect  how  much  he  owes  to  Providence,  that 
he  is  not  placed  in  Greenland  or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  sevcritv  of 
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the  skies  in  these  dreary  countries^  are  such  as  m^t 
be  expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  contem* 
plation  of  necessity  and  distress^  so  that  the  care  of 
escaping  death  from  cold  and  hunger^  should  leave 
no  room  for  those  passions  which^  in  lands  of  plenty, 
influence  conduct  or  diversify  characters ;  the  sum- 
mer should  be  spent  wholly  in  providing  for  the 
winter,  and  the  vnnter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found  its 
way  into  those  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom  ;  Lap- 
land and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their  critics, 
and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  extends  his  dominion 
wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  perhaps  exerts  the 
same  power  in  the  Greenlander's  hut  as  in  the  pa< 
laoes  of  eastern  monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  fJBunilies  of 
Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold  mimths, 
and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a 
youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  so  much  distinguished  for  their  beautVy 
that  they  were  called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
Anningait  and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  their  ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  Ajut 
with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  frequent  inter- 
views, became  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  first  made 
a  discovery  of  his  affection,  by  inviting  her  with  her 
parents  to  a  feast,  where  he  placed  before  Ajut  the 
tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut  seemed  not  much  delighted 
by  this  gallantry ;  yet,  however,  from  that  time, 
was  observed  rarely  to  appear,  but  in  a  vest  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  white  deer ;  she  used  frequently  to  re- 
new the  black  dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to 
adorn  her  sleeves  with  coral  and  shells,  and  to  braid 
her  hair  with  great  exactness. 
The  elegance  of  her  dress  and  the  judicious  dis- 
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idsition  of  her  ornaments^  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Inningait  that  he  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
.  declaration  of  his  love.  He  therefore  composed  a 
loem  in  her  praise^  in  which^  among  other  heroic 
nd  tender  sentiments^  he  protested,  that  ^  she  was 
leantiful  as  the  vernal  willow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme 

rn  the  mountains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as 
teeth  of  the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the 
linolution  of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her, 
hough  she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland 
liffs,  or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern  can- 
ibals ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces  of 
he  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of 
Lmaroc,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Hafsufa.' 
le  oomduded  with  a  wish,  that,  '  whoever  shsul  at- 
empt  to  hinder  his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be  bu- 
ied  without  his  bow,  and  that  in  the  land  of  souls 
is  skull  might  serve  for  no  other  use  than  to  catch 
lie  droppings  of  the  starry  lamps.' 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was  er- 
ected that  Ajut  would  soon  vield  to  such  fervour 
nd  accomplishments;  but  Ajut  with  the  natural 
anghtiness  of  beauty  expected  all  the  forms  of  court- 
!iip ;  and  before  she  would  confess  herself  conquer- 
d,  the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season 
f  labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut,  for  a  time  always  went  out 
i  the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught. 
kiininffait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  op- 
oartamty  of  signalizing  his  courage ;  he  attacked  the 
sa-horses  on  the  ice;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
rater;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale, 
Ule  he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life. 
Tor  was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that 
mid  be  necessary  to  make  winter  comfortable ;  he 
ried  the  roe  of  hshes  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  en- 
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trapped  deer  and  foxes^  and  dressed  their  skins  to 
adorn  his  bride ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  ^om  the 
rocks^  and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  tea  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coasts  before  Anningait  had  oom<- 
pletea  his  store ;  he  ^erefore  entreated  Ajat  that 
she  would  at  last  grant  him  her  hand^  and  accom- 
pany him  to  that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was 
now  summoned  by  necessity.  Ajut  thought  him 
not  yet  entitled  to  such  condescension^  but  proposed^ 
as  a  trial  of  his  constancy^  that  he  should  return  at 
the  endof  summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaint- 
ance commenced^  and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his 
assiduities.  ^  O  virgin^  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining 
on  the  water^  consider^'  said  Anningait^  '  what  thou 
hast  required.  How  easily  may  my  return  be  pre- 
eluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  unexpected  fogs ;  uien 
must  the  night  be  past  without  my  Ajut.  We 
live  not^  my  fair^  in  those  fiEibled  countries,  which 
lying  strangers  so  wantonly  describe;  where  the 
whole  year  is  divided  into  short  days  and  nights ; 
where  the  same  habitation  serves  for  summer  and 
winter ;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows  above  the 
ground,  dwell  togetner  from  year  to  year,  with  flock» 
of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about  them ; 
can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  another, 
through  ways  enclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls  raised 
upon  the  inland  waters;  and  direct  their  coarse 
through  wide  countries  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or 
scattered  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are 
never  dissolved;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant 
residence,  but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays. 
Consider,  Ajut ;  a  few  summer  days,  and  a  few 
winter  nights,  and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end. 
Night  is  the  time  of  ease  and  festivity^  of  revels  and 
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;  but  what  will  be  the  flaming  lamp^  the  de- 
i  8eal>  or  the  soft  oil^  without  the  smile  of 

e  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the  maid 
aued  mexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
ises  to  meet  again  before  the  night  of  winter. 
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Abf»  ilium  nostri  posturU  mutore  labores ; 
Non  dJrigorUnu  medm  Mebrumque  hibamus, 
SUhonmsque  nives  h^mis  subeamus  aquosa : — 
Omnia  vtndi  amor,'^ 

TIEG,  XCL.  X.  64. 

Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees, 
Not  though  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we  freeze. 
Or  the  mild  bliss  of  temperate  skies  forego, 
And  in  mid  winter  tread  Sithonian  snow  :— 
Love  conquers  alL— • 

DRTOEN. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns, 
of  five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble 
lamps,  ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of 
brass,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the 
price  of  half  a  whale,  and  two  horns  of  sea  uni- 
corns. 

Ajut  was  so  much  affected  by  the  fondness  of  her 
lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  magnificence. 
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tbat  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-side ;  and,  when 
she  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud,  that  he 
might  return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil ;  that  nei- 
ther the  mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the  deeps, 
nor  the  spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their  ca- 
verns. 

She  stood  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  ves- 
sel, and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  deject- 
ed, laid  aside,  from  that  hour,  her  white  deer  skin,  suf- 
fered her  hair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  shoulders, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens. 
She  endeavoured  to  divert  her  thoughts  by  continual 
application  to  feminine  employments,  gathered  moss 
for  the  winter  lamps>  ana  dried  grass  to  line  the 
boots  of  Anningait.  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  her,  she  made  a  fishing  coat,  a  small 
boat,  and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufacture ;  and 
while  she  was  thus  busy,  solaced  her  labours  with  a 
song,  in  which  she  prayed,  ^that  her  lover  might 
have  hands  stronger  than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and 
feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer,  that  his 
dart  might  never  err,  and  that  his  boat  might  never 
leak ;  that  he  might  never  stumble  on  the  ice, 
nor  faint  in  the  water  ;  that  the  seal  might  ru^  on 
his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded  whale  might  dash  the 
waves  in  vain/ 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  trans- 
port their  families,  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for 
a  man  will  not  debase  himself  by  work  which  re- 
quires neither  skill  nor  courage.  Anningait  was 
therefore  exposed  by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  pas- 
sion. He  went  thrice  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  with 
an  intent  to  leap  into  the  water,  and  swim  Iwck  to 
his  mistress ;  but  recollecting  the  misery  which  they 
must  endure  in  the  winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp, 
or  skins  for  the  bed,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  weexs 
of  absence  in  provision  for  a  night  ofplenty  and  fe- 
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licity.  He  then  composed  his  emotions  as  he  could^ 
and  expressed  in  wild  numbers^  and  uncouth  images^ 
his  hope8>  his  sorrows^  and  his  fears.  ^  O  life^'  says 
he^  ^  nrail  and  uncertain !  where  shall  wretched  man 
find  thy  resemblance  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean? 
It  towers  on  high^  it  sparkles  from  afar^  while  the 
storms  drive  and  the  waters  beat  it^  the  sun  melts  it 
above>  and  the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What  art 
thoa^  deceitful  pleasure !  but  a  sudden  blaze  stream- 
ing firom  the  norths  which  plays  a  moment  on  the 
tje,  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes  of  lights  and 
then  vanishes  for  ever  ?  What,  love,  art  thou  but  a 
whirlpodi,  which  we  approach  without  knowledge  of 
our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  till 
ve  have  lost  all  power  of  resistance  and  escape  ? 
Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  graces  of  Ajut,  while  I 
had  not  yet  called  her  to  the  banquet,  I  was  careless 
as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  merry  as  the  singers  in 
the  stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze  upon  thy  graces  ? 
why,  my  fair,  md  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  ?  Yet, 
be  fiedthful,  my  love,  remember  Anningait,  and  meet 
my  return  vtith  the  smile  of  virginity.  I  will 
clu»e  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the  whale,  resistless  as 
the  fit)st  of  darkness,  and  unwearied  as  the  summer's 
sun.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  return  prosperous  and 
wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roefish  and  the  porpoise  feast 
thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hare  shall  cover  thy  couch, 
the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall  shelter  thee  from 
cold,  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illuminate  thy  dwell- 

ing- 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  and  animated  his  industry,  found  that  they 
had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and  saw  the  whales 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He,  therefore,  placed  him- 
self in  his  fishing  boat,  called  his  associates  to  their 
several  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with 
incredible  courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  by  dividing 
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his  time  between  the  chase  and  fishery  suspended  the 
miseries  of  absence  and  siispicion. 

Ajut  in  the  mean  time^  notwithstanding  her  meg* 
lected  dress^  happened^  as  she  was  drying  some  skins 
in  the  sun^  to  catch  the  eye  of  Nomgsnk^  on  his  re- 
turn from  hunting.  Nomgsukwas  of  birth  truly  ilhis- 
trious.  His  mother  had  died  in  childbirth^  and  his 
feither^  the  most  expert  fisher  of  Greenland^  had  pe- 
rished by  too  close  pursuit  of  the  whale.  His  dignity 
was  equalled  by  his  riches ;  he  was  master  of  four 
men's  and  two  women's  boats^  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil 
in  his  winter  habitation^  and  five-and-twenty  seals 
buried  in  the  snow  against  the  season  of  darkness. 
When  he  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
threw  over  her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  had  taken, 
and  soon  after  presented  her  with  a  branch  of  ootbL 
Ajut  refused  his  gifts,  and  determined  to  admit  no 
lover  in  the  place  of  Anningait. 

Nomgsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. He  knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an  Angek- 
kok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and 
the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He,  therefore,  applied 
himself  to  the  most  celebrated  Angekkok  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  by  a  present  of  two  seals  and  t 
marble  kettle  obtained  a  promise,  that  when  Ajat 
should  consult  him,  he  Would  declare  that  her  lover 
was  in  the  land  of  souls.  Ajut  in  a  short  time  brought 
him  a  coat  made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what  events 
were  to  befall  her,  with  assurances  of  a  much  larger 
reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait,  if  the  prediction 
should  flatter  her  desires.  The  Angekkok  Knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  foretold  that  Anningait,  having 
already  caught  two  whales,  would  soon  return  home 
with  a  large  boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep  se- 
cret ;  and  Norngsuk,  depending  upon  his  artifice,  re- 
newed his  addresses  with  greater  confidence ;  but 
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;  Ids  suit  still  unsuccessful^  applied  himself  to 

rents  with  gifts  and  promises.   The  wealth  of 

land  is  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  a  Green- 

:;  they  forgot  the  merit  and  the  presents  of  An- 

it,  and  deseed  Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Nomg- 

She  entreated ;  she  remonstrated ;  she  wept> 

fayed ;  but  finding  riches  irresistible^  iied  away 

thtt  uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries 

oe  could  gaUier,  and  the  birds  or  hares  which  she 

the  fiHTtune  to  insnare,  taking  care,  at  an  hour 

ga  she  was  not  likely  to  be  found,  to  view  the  sea 

nry  day,  that  her  lover  might  not  miss  her  at  his 

.urn. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anningait 
id  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy  laden  along 
le  coast.    She  ran  with  all  the  impatience  o£  affec- 
ion,  to  catch  her  lover  in  her  arms,  and  relate  her 
xinstancy  and  sufferings.  When  the  company  reach- 
3d  the  kmd,  they  informed  her,  that  Anningait,  af- 
ter the  fishery  was  ended,  being  unable  to  support 
the  slow  passage  of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set 
cut  before  them  in  his  fishing-boat,  and  Uiey  expect- 
ed at  their  arrival  to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about  to 
fly  into  the  hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  she 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who  forced  her 
back  to  their  own  hut,  and  endeavoured  to  comf(Hrt 
her;  but  when  at  last  Uiey  retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went 
down  to  the  beach;  where  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she 
entered  it  without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who 
wondered  at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great  swift- 
ness, and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  £ite  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  various 
fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
tbey  were  changed  into  stars ;  others  imagine  that 
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Anningait  was  seized  in  his  passage  by  the  geniiis  of 
the  rocks^  and  that  Ajut  was  transformed  into  a  mer- 
maid^ and  still  continues  to  seek  her  lover  in  the 
deserts  of  the  sea.  But  the  general  persaasion  is, 
that  they  are  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  soak 
where  the  sun  never  sets^  where  oil  is  always  heA, 
and  provisions  always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes 
throw  a  thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay,  £rom 
which  the  hapless  maid  departed;  and  when  a  Qnoh 
lander  would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  affeo- 
tion^  he  declares  that  they  love  like  Annii^ait  and 
Ajut. 


No.  188.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1752. 


—5^'  te  colOf  Sexte  rum  aiTiabo, 

KAKT.  KF.  U.  &5b 

The  more  I  honour  thee,  the  less  Hove. 

'  None  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more  ge- 
neral, or  less  blameable,  than  tnat  of  being  dis^ 
guished  for  the  arts  of  conversation.  Other  acoom- 
plishments  may  be  possessed  without  opportunity  of 
exerting  them,  or  wanted  without  danger  that  the 
defect  can  often  be  remarked ;  but  as  no  man  can 
live  otherwise  than  in  an  hermitage,  without  hourly 
pleasure  or  vexation,  from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of 
those  about  him,  the  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of 
continual  use.  Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than 
those  who  have  the  power  of  enforcing  attentioa 
wherever  they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considered 
as  a  promise  of  felicity^  and  whose  departure  is  h* 
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mented^  like  the  recess  of  the  sun  from  northern  cli- 
xoates^  as  a  privation  of  all  that  enlivens  fancy  or 
inroirits  gaiety. 

It  is  apparent^  that  to  excellence  in  this  valuable 
fart,  some  peculiar  qualifications  are  necessary ;  for 
every  one's  experience  will  inform  him,  that  the  plea- 
sure which  men  are  able  to  give  in  conversation, 
holds  no  stated  proportion  to  their  knowledge  or  their 
virtue.  Many  find  their  way  to  the  tables  and  the 
parties  of  those  who  never  consider  them  as  of  the 
least  importance  in  any  other  place ;  we  have  all,  at 
one  time  or  other,  been  content  to  love  those  whom 
we  could  not  esteem,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  the 
dai^erous  experiment  of  admitting  him  for  a  com- 
panion whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a  coun- 
sellor,  and  too  treacherous  for  a  fiiiend. 

I  question  whether  some  abatement  of  character  is 
not  necessary  to  general  acceptance.  Few  spend  their 
time  with  much  satis&ction  under  the  eye  of  uncon- 
testable superiority;  and,  therefore,  among  those 
whose  presence  is  courted  at  assemblies  of  jollity, 
there  are  seldom  found  men  eminently  distinguished 
for  powers  or  acquisitions.  The  wit  whose  vivacity 
condemns  slower  tongues  to  silence,  the  scholar  whose 
knowledge  allows  no  man  to  fancy  that  he  instructs 
him,  the  critic  who  suffers  no  fallacy  to  pass  unde- 
tected, and  the  reasoner  who  condemns  the  idle  to 
thought,  and  the  negligent  to  attention,  are  generally 
praised  and  feared,  reverenced  and  avoided. 

He  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at  such  ex- 
oellenoe  as  depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, or  debars  them  from  the  hope  of  contributing 
reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 
Merriment,  extorted  by  sallies  of  imagination, 
sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quickness  of  reply,  is  too 
often  what  the  Latins  call,  the  Sardinian  laughter, 
a  distortion  of  the  face  without  gladness  of  heart. 

VOL.  XYIII.  B  B 
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For  tliis  reason^  no  style  of  oonversation  is  nunc 
extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative.  He  who 
has  stored  his  memory  with  slight  anecdotes^  private 
incidents^  and  personal  peculiarities^  seldom  fiedls  to 
find  his  audience  favourable.  Almost  every  man 
listens  with  eagerness  to  contemporary  history ;  lor 
almost  every  man  has  some  real  or  imaginary  connec- 
tion with  a  celebrated  character ;  some  desire  to  ad- 
vance or  oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  often  co-cq^ 
rates  with  curiosity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place, 
qualifies  himself  to  become  a  speaker  in  another ;  fiv 
though  he  cannot  comprehend  a  series  of  argument, 
or  transport  the  volatile  spirit  of  wit  without  evapo- 
ration, yet  he  thinks  himself  able  to  treasure  up  the 
various  incidents  of  a  story,  and  pleases  his  nwes 
with  the  information  which  he  shall  give  to  some  Ur 
ferior  society. 

Narratives  are  for  the  most  part  heard  withool; 
envy,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  imply  any  in- 
tellectual qualities  above  the  c<»nmon  rate.  To  be 
acquainted  with  &cts  not  yet  echoed  by  plebeian 
mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man  as  well  as  to  another; 
and  to  relate  them  when  they  are  known,  has  in  ap- 
pearance so  little  difficulty,  that  every  one  concludes 
himself  equal  to  the  task. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  situations  of  life 
not  possible,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  of  materials 
as  may  support  the  expense  of  continual  narration ; 
and  it  frequently  happens,  that  they  who  attempt 
this  method  of  ingratiating  themselves,  please  omy 
at  the  first  interview;  and,  for  want  of  new  supplies 
of  intelligence,  wear  out  their  stories  by  continual 
repetition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  little  hope  of  obtaining 
the  praise  of  a  good  companion,  were  it  not  to  be 
gained  by  more  compendious  methods ;  but  sudi  it 
the  kindness  of  mankind  to  all,  except  those  who  as* 
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eal  merit  and  rational  dignity^  that  every  im- 
ling  may^nd  some  way  to  excite  benevolence; 
)ever  is  not  envied  may  learn  the  art  of  pro- 
ove.  We  are  willing  to  be  pleased^  but  arc 
ing  to  admire;  we  favour  the  mirth  of  offi- 
IS  that  solicits  our  regard^  but  oppose  the 
r  spirit  that  enforces  it. 
irst  place  among  those  that  please^  because 
are  only  to  please^  is  due  to  the  merry  fellow^ 
lugh  is  loudj  and  whose  voice  is  strong;  who 
to  echo  every  jest  with  obstreperous  appro- 
and  countenance  every  frolic  with  vocirera- 
'  applause.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  merry 
J  have  in  himself  any  fund  of  jocularity^  or 
conception ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  always 

in  the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  for 
ter  part  of  mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by 
i>  and  follow  without  resistance  the  attrac- 
ixample. 

to  the  merry  fellow  is  the  good-natured  man, 
generally  without  benevolence,  or  any  other 
han  such  as  indolence  and  insensibility  con- 
3  characteristic  of  a  good-natured  man  is  to 
3ke ;  to  sit  unmoved  and  unaffected  amidst 
id  turbulence,  profaneness  and  obscenity ; 
every  tale  without  contradiction  ;  to  endure 
ithout  reply ;  and  to  follow  the  stream  of 
hatever  course  it  shall  happen  to  take.  The 
tured  man  is  commonly  the  darling  of  the 
Its,  with  whom  they  exercise  themselves  in 
iments  of  raillery;  for  he  never  takes  ad- 

of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  puny  satirist 
expected  sarcasms  ;  but  while  the  glass  con- 
0  circulate,  contentedly  bears  the  expense  of 
Tipted  laughter,  and  retires  rejoicing  at  his 
portance. 

modest  man  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lower 

bb2 
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rank,  whose  only  power  of  giving  pleaaure  is  not  t« 
interrupt  it.  The  modest  man  satisfies  himself  with 
peaceful  silence,  which  all  his  companions  are  candid 
enough  to  consider  as  proceeding  not  from  inability 
to  speak,  but  willingness  to  hear. 

Manf ,  without  being  able  to  attain  anj  general 
le  single  art  of  enter- 
a  passport  throoeh 


the  world.     One  1  have  known  for  fifteen 


darling  of  a  weekly  club,  because  every  night  pr». 
dsely  at  eleven,  he  begins  his  &vourite  song,  and 
during  the  vocal  performance,  by  corresponding  mo- 
tions of  his  hand,  chalks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall. 
Another  has  endeared  himself  to  a  long  succesdwi 
of  acquaintances  by  sitting  among  them  with  his  wig 
reversed ;  another,  by  contriving  to  smut  the  nose  of 
any  stranger  who  was  to  be  initiated  in  the  club ; 
another,  oy  purring  like  a  cat,  and  then  pretending 
tobe  frighted;  and  another,  by  jrelpinglikeahouud, 
and  calling  to  the  drawers  to  drive  out  the  dog. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is  pro- 
moted, and  sometimes  friendship  established ;  arta, 
which  those  wlio  despise  them  should  not  rigorouiJy 
blame,  except  when  they  are  practised  at  the  expense 
of  innocence  ;  fur  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  laved, 
but  not  always  necessary  to  be  reverenced. 
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Qu§d  tarn  grande  sophos  damat  tibi  turba  togata, 
Non  tu,  Pompofd,  cana  diterta  tua  est. 

MART.  EFIG.  Vl.  48. 

Resounding  plaudits  through  the  crowd  have  rung ; 
Thy  treat  is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. 

r,  LEW^S. 

The  world  scarcely  affords  opportunities  of  making 
any  observation  more  frequently,  than  on  fEilse  claims 
to  commendation.  Almost  every  man  wastes  part 
of  his  life  in  attempts  to  display  qualities  which  he 
does  not  possess,  and  to  gain  applause  which  he  can- 
not keep;  so  that  scarcely  can  two  persons  casually, 
meet,  but  one  is  offended  or  diverted  by  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
who  endeavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are  de- 
ceived ;  those  who  by  designed  impostures  promote 
their  interest  or  gratify  their  pride,  from  them  who 
mean  only  to  force  into  r^ard  their  latent  excellen- 
cies and  neglected  virtues ;  who  believe  themselves 
qualified  to  instruct  or  please,  and  therefore  invite 
the  notice  of  mankind. 

The  art^  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinction 
deserve  grfeatei^  -severities  than  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, since  they  are  seldom  content  with  empty 
praise,  but  are  instigated  by  passions  more  perni- 
cious than  vanity..  They  consider  the  reputation 
which  they  endeavour  to  establish  as  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  subsequent  design,  and  va- 
lue praise  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  success  of 
avarice  or  ambition.  ' 

BR  3 
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The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put 
into  confusion  bv  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants^  that 
assumed  the  splendor  of  wealth  only  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  stock  of  other  men^  and 
of  contracting  debts  which  nothing  but  lucky  casual- 
ties could  enable  them  to  pay :  till  after  having  sup- 
ported their  appearance  a  wnile  by  tumultuary  mag- 
nificence of  boundless  traffic^  they  sink  at  once^  and 
drag  down  into  poverty  those  whom  their  equipages 
had  induced  to  trust  tnem. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in  the 
favour  of  the  great>  of  beings  whom  only  high  titles 
or  large  estates  set  above  themselves^  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  boast  of  confidence  which  they  do  not 
enjoy ;  to  sell  promises  which  they  know  their  inter- 
est unable  to  perform ;  and  to  reimburse  the  tribute 
which  they  pay  to  an  imperious  master,  from  the 
contributions  of  meaner  dependents,  whom  they  can 
amuse  with  tales  of  their  influence,  and  hopes  of 
their  solicitation. 

Even  among  some,  too  thoughtless  and  volatile  for 
avarice  or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  species  of  false- 
hood more  detestable  than  the  levee  or  exchange  can 
show.  There  are  man  that  boast  of  debaucheries,  of 
which  they  never  had  address  to  be  guilty ;  ruin,  by 
lewd  tales,  the  characters  of  women  to  whom  they 
are  scarcely  known,  or  by  whom  they  have  been  re- 
jected ;  destroy  in  a  drunken  frolic  the  happiness 
of  families ;  blast  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept 
the  reward  of  virtue. 

Other  artifices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  un- 
worthy of  an  ingenuous  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be 
rankea  with  flagitious  enormities,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  incite  sanguinary  justice  against  them,  since  they 
may  be  adequately  punished  by  detection  and  laugh- 
ter. The  traveller  who  describes  cities  which  he 
has  never  seen ;  the  squire  who,  at  his  return  firom 
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I  of  his  intimacy  ^vith  nobles^  to  whom 
bowed  in  the  park  or  coffee-house ;  the 
ntertains  his  admirers  with  stories  of  the 
tiich  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank ; 
e  who  talks  of  her  visits  at  great  houses^ 
ippens  to  know  the  cook-maid^  are  sure- 
oLess  animals  as  truth  herself  may  be 
espise  without  desiring  to  hurt  them. 
16  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  for 
ind  display  their  own  merits  only  to  feel 
r  the  sting  of  neglect,  a  great  part  are 
ent  of  deceit,  and  are  betrayed,  by  infa- 
jredulity,  to  that  scorn  with  which  the 
e  of  praise  incites  us  all  to  drive  feeble 
lut  of  our  way. 

survey  themselves  with  so  much  seve- 
0  admit  prejudices  in  their  own  favour, 
fill  flatterer  may  gradually  strengthen, 
r  a  particular  qualification  are  improved 

attainment,  and  hopes  of  attainment 
possession.  Such  flatterers  every  one 
0  has  power  to  reward  their  assiduities, 
ere  is  wealth  there  will  be  dependence 
ion,  and  wherever  there  is  dependence 
an  emulation  of  servility, 
he  follies  which  provoke  general  cen- 

effects  of  such  vanity  as,  however  it 
wantoned  in  the  imagination,  would 

dared  the  public  eye,  had  it  not  been 
i  emboldened  by  flattery.  Whatever 
ire  may  be  in  the  knowledge  of  our- 
ly  any  one  &ils  to  suspect  his  own  im- 
till  he  is  elevated  by  others  to  confi- 
are  almost  all  naturally  modest  and  ti« 
fear  and  shame  are  uneasy  sensations,^ 
r  helps  to  remove  them  is  received  with! 
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Turpicula  was  the  heiress  of  a  lai^e  estate^  and 
having  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  was  committed 
to  a  governess  whom  misfortunes  had  reduced  to 
suppleness  and  humility.  The  fondness  of  Turpi- 
cuia's  father  would  not  suffer  him  to  trust  her  at  a 
public  school,  but  he  hired  domestic  teachers,  and 
bestowed  on  her  all  the  accomplishments  that  wealth 
could  purchase.  But  how  many  things  are  necessary 
to  happiness  which  money  cannot  obtain  !  Thus  se- 
cluded from  all  with  whom  she  might  converse  on 
terms  of  equality,  she  heard  none  of  those  intima- 
tions of  her  defects,  which  envy,  petulance,  or  an- 
ger, produce  among  children,  where  they  are  not 
afraid  of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  saw  nothing  but  obsequiousness,  and 
heard  nothing  but  commendations.  None  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  heart,  as  not  to  know  that 
woman's  first  wish  is  to  be  handsome,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  her  kind- 
ness is  to  praise  her  beauty.  Turpicula  had  a  dis- 
torted shape  and  a  dark  complexion ;  yet,  when  the 
impudence  of  adulation  had  ventured  to  tell  her  of 
the  commanding  dignity  of  her  motion,  and  the  soft 
enchantment  of  her  smile,  she  was  easily  convinced, 
that  she  was  the  delight  or  torment  of  every  eye,  and 
that  all  who  gazed  upon  her  felt  the  fire  of  enry  (ff 
love.  She,  therefore,  neglected  the  culture  otan 
understanding  which  might  have  supplied  the  de- 
fects of  her  form,  and  applied  all  her  care  to  the  de- 
coration of  her  person ;  for  she  considered  that  more 
could  judge  of  beauty  than  of  wit,  and  was,  like  the 
rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be  admired.  The 
desire  of  conquests  naturally  led  her  to  the  lists  in 
which  beauty  signalizes  her  power.  She  glittered 
at  court,  fluttered  in  the  park,  and  talked  aiood  io 
$he  front-box:  but  after  a  thousand  experiments  rf 
her  charms^  was  at  last  convinced  that  ahe  liad  betf 
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red^  and  tliat  Ler  glass  was  honester  than  her 
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Ploravere  suisj  non  responderefivorem 
Speratum  meritis,--' 

HOR.  EPisT.  ii.  I.  9; 

Henry  and  Alfred — 

Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh  to  find 

Th*unwi11ing  gratitude  of  base  mankind. 

FOFE. 

^6  the  emirs,  and  vizirs,  the  sons  of  valour  and 
adorn,  that  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  Indian 
e,  to  assist  the  councils  or  conduct  the  wars  of 
osterity  of  Timur,  the  first  place  was  long  held 
!orad  the  son  of  Hanuth.  Morad,  having  sig- 
id  himself  in  many  battles  and  sieges,  was  re- 
ed with  the  government  of  a  province,  from 
1  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation  was 
id  to  the  pinnacles  of  Agra,  by  the  prayers  of 

whom  his  administration  made  happy.  The 
ror  called  him  into  his  presence,  and  gave  into 
ind  the  keys  of  riches  and  the  sabre  of  command. 
iroice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the  cliffs  of  Tau- 
►  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faultered  in  his 
nee,  and  every  eye  was  cast  down  before  him. 
irad  lived  many  years  in  prosperity;  every  day 
sised  his  wealth  and  extended  his  influence.   The 

repeated  his  maxims,  the  captains  of  thousands 
td  his  commands.  Competition  withdrew  into 
avern  of  envy,  and  discontent  trembled  at  her 
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own  murmurs.  But  human  greatness  is  short  and 
transitory,  as  the  odour  of  incense  in  the  fire.  The 
sun  grew  weary  of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  gathered  round  his  head,  and  the 
tempest  of  hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.  The  first 
that  forsook  him  were  his  poets ;  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  those  whom  he  had  rewarded  for  con- 
tributing to  his  pleasures,  and  only  a  few  whose 
virtue  had  entitled  them  to  favour,  were  now  to  be 
seen  in  his  hall  or  chambers.  He  felt  his  danger, 
and  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His 
accusers  were  confident  and  loud,  his  Mends  stood 
contented  with  frigid  neutrality,  and  the  voice  of 
truth  was  overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divested 
of  his  power,  deprived  of  his  acquisitions,  and  con* 
demned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  hereditary 
estate. 

Morad  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  crowds  and 
business,  supplicants  and  flattery,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  fill  up  his  hours  in  solitude ;  he  saw  with  re- 
gret the  sun  rise  to  force  on  his  eye  a  new  day  for 
which  he  had  no  use;  and  envied  the  savage  that 
wanders  in  the  desert,  because  he  has  no  time  vacant 
from  the  calls  of  nature,  but  is  always  chasing  his 
prey,  or  sleeping  in  his  den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitution, 
and  a  slow  disease  seized  upon  him.  He  reftiscd 
physic,  neglected  exercise,  and  lay  down  on  his  couch 
peevish  and  restless,  rather  afraid  to  die  than  desirous 
to  live.  His  domestics  for  a  time  redoubled  their 
assiduities;  but  finding  that  no  officiousness  could 
soGih,  nor  exactness  satisfy,  they  soon  gave  way  to 
negligence  and  sloth,  and  he  that  once  commanded 
nations,  often  languished  in  his  chamber  ivithout  an 
attendant. 

In  this  melancholy  state  he  commanded 
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gers  to  recall  his  eldest  son  Abouzaid  from  the  arm  j. 
Abouzaid  was  alarmed  at  the  account  of  his  father's 
sickness^  and  hasted  by  long  journeys  to  his  place  o£ 
residence.  Morad  was  yet  livings  ana  felt  his  strength 
return  at  the  embraces  of  his  son;  then  commanding 
him  to  sit  down  at  his  bed-side^ '  Abouzaid^'  says  he^ 
'  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earthy  the  cold  hand  of  the  angel  of 
death  is  now  upon  him^  and  the  voracious  grave  is 
howling  for  his  prey.  Hear  therefore  the  precepts 
of  ancient  experience ;  let  not  my  last  instructions 
issue  forth  in  vain.  Thou  hast  seen  me  happy  and 
calamitous^  thou  hast  beheld  my  exaltation  and  my 
fiedL  My  power  is  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies^  my 
treasures  have  rewarded  my  accusers;  but  my  inheri- 
tance the  clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared^  and 
my  wisdom  his  anger  could  not  take  away.  Cast 
thine  eyes  round  thee^  whatever  thou  beholdest  will 
in  a  few  hours  be  thine ;  apply  thine  ear  to  my  dic- 
tates, and  these  possessions  will  promote  thy  happi- 
ness. Aspire  not  to  public  honours,  enter  not  the 
palaces  of  kings ;  thy  wealth  will  set  thee  above  in- 
sult, let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  below  envy.  Con- 
tent thyself  with  private  dignity,  diffuse  thy  riches 
among  thy  friends,  let  every  day  extend  thy  bene- 
ficence, and  suffer  not  thy  heart  to  be  at  rest  till  thou 
art  loved  by  all  to  whom  thou  art  known.  In  the 
height  of  my  power,  I  said  to  defamation.  Who  will 
hear  thee  ?  and  to  artifice.  What  canst  thou  perform? 
Bat,  my  son,  despise  not  thou  the  malice  of  the 
weakest,  remember  that  venom  supplies  the  want  of 
strength,  and  that  the  lion  may  perish  by  the  punc- 
ture of  an  asp.' 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid,  after 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  his  £Either's  precepts,  and  cultivate  the 
love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kindness  and  endear^* 
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ment.  He  wisely  considered,  that  domestic  happi- 
ness was  first  to  be  secured,  and  that  none  have  so 
much  power  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  as  those  who  are 
present  in  the  hour  of  negligence,  hear  the  bursts  of 
thoughtless  merriment,  and  observe  the  starts  of  un- 
guarded passion.  He  therefore  augmented  the  pay 
of  all  his  attendants,  and  requited  every  exertion  of 
uncommon  diligence  by  supernumerary  gratuities. 
While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fidelity  and 
affection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night  abumed 
with  robbers,  who,  being  pursued  and  taken,  declared 
that  they  had  been  admitted  by  one  of  his  servants; 
the  servant  immediately  confessed  that  he  unbarred 
the  door,  because  another  not  more  worthy  of  confi- 
dence was  entrusted  with  the  keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convincea  that  a  dependent 
could  not  easily  be  made  a  friend:  and  that  wiak 
many  were  soliciting  for  the  first  rank  of  fiavour,  all 
those  would  be  alienated  whom  he  disappointed.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  associate  ^vith  a  few  equal  com- 
panions, selected  from  among  the  chief  men  of  the 
province.  With  these  he  lived  happily  for  a  time, 
till  familiarity  set  them  free  from  restraint,  and  every 
man  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
caprice  and  advance  his  own  opinions.  They  then 
disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  inclinations 
and  difference  of  sentiments,  and  Abouzaid  was  ne- 
cessitated to  offend  one  party  by  concurrence^  or  both 
by  indifference. 

He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  close  unioa 
with  beings  so  discordant  in  their  nature,  and  to 
diffuse  himself  in  a  larger  circle.  He  practised  the 
smile  of  universal  courtesy,  and  invited  all  to  his 
table,  but  admitted  none  to  his  retirements.  Many 
who  had  been  rejected  in  his  choice  of  friendship 
now  refused  to  accept  his  acquaintance;  and  of  those 
whom  plenty  and  magnificence  drew  to  his  taUe^ 
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'eiy  one  pressed  forward  toward  intimacy,  thought 
inself  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  be-i 
Mue  he  was  not  distinguished  above  the  rest.  By 
3gree8  all  made  advances,  and  all  resented  repulse. 
he  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in  vain ; 
16  music  sounded  in  empty  rooms;  and  Abouzaid 
as  left  to  form  in  solitude  some  new  scheme  of  plea- 
vte  or  security. 

Resolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude  he  in-^ 
lired  for  men  of  science,  whose  merit  was  obscured 

Xverty.  His  house  was  soon  crowded  with  poets^ 
^  tors,  painters,  and  designers,  who  wantoned  in 
oezperienced  plenty,  and  employed  their  powers  in 
debration  of  their  patron.  But  in  a  short  time  they 
ffgot  the  distress  from  which  they  had  been  rescueo, 
id  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch  of 
mow  capacity,  who  was  growing  great  by  works 
hich  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom  they  overpaid 
f  condescending  to  accept  his  bounties.  Abouzaid 
Bord  their  murmurs  and  dismissed  them,  and  from 
ut  hour  continued  blind  to  colours,  and  deaf  to 
in^ync. 

As  the  sons  of  art  departed  muttering  threats  of 
srpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the  gate^ 
died  to  him  Hamet  the  poet.  '  Hamet,'  said  he^ 
tby  ingratitude  has  put  an  end  to  my  hopes  and  ex- 
Bnments:  I  have  now  learned  the  vamty  of  those 
.bonrs  that  wish  to  be  rewarded  by  human  benevo* 
noe;  I  shall  henceforth  do  good  and  avoid  evil, 
ithout  respect  to  the  opinion  of  men ;  and  resolve 
»  solicit  only  the  approbation  of  that  Being  whom 
Mie  we  are  sure  to  please  by  endeavouring  to  please 
Urn: 
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Cereus  in  vUiumJlecti,  monUoribus  a^xr, 

HOIU  AES  FOET.  16S. 

The  youth— 

Yielding  like  wax,  th*impressive  folly  bears  ; 

Rough  to  reproof,  and  slo\?  to  future  cares. 

PBAVCIS. 


cc 


TO  THE  BAMSLER. 


"  DEAR  MR.  IIAHBLER, 

*'  1  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber  by  > 
eold,  which  has  alreaay  kept  me  from  three  play«» 
nine  sales,  ^ve  shows,  and  six  card-tables,  and  pot 
me  seventeen  visits  behind-hand;  and  the  doctor  tells 
my  mamma,  that  if  I  fret  and  cry  it  will  settle  in  my 
head,  and  I  shall  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  these  six  weeks. 
But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  At  this 
very  time  Melissa  is  dancing  with  the  prettiest  gen- 
tleman; she  will  breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and 
then  run  to  two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and 
have  presents ;  then  she  will  be  drest,  and  visit,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  the  play ;  then  go  to  cards  and  win, 
and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before  her  chair, 
pear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it  ? 

'^  My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your 

f)apers  for  my  amusement.  She  says,  you  are  a  phi« 
osopher,  and  will  teach  me  to  moderate  my  deairesy 
and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifference.  But, 
dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish,  nor  intend  to  moderate  my 
desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to  look  upon  the 
world  with  indifference,  till  the  world  looks  with  in- 
difference on  me.     I  have  been  forced^  however,  to 
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sit  this  morning  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
your  paper  before  mj  face;  but  just  as  mj  aunt 
came  in^  Phyllida  had  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Trip,  which  I  put  within  the  leaves,  and  read  about 
absence  and  inconsolableness,  and  ardour,  and  irre- 
sistible passion,  and  eternal  constancy,  while  my  aunt 
imagined  that  I  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  phi^* 
losophy,  and  often  cned  out,  when  she  saw  me  look 
connised,  ^  If  there  is  any  word  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand, child,  I  will  explain  it.' 

*'  Dear  soul !  how  ola  people  that  think  them- 
selves wise  may  be  imposed  upon !  But  it  is  fit  that 
they  should  take  their  turn,  for  I  am  sure,  while  they 
can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  nursery,  they  tyran- 
nise over  us  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  and  fill  our 
imaginations  with  tales  of  terror,  only  to  make  us 
live  in  quiet  subjection,  and  fancy  that  we  can  never 
be  safe  but  by  their  protection. 

"  I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and  are 
still  generally  admired  by  those  that  value  themselves 
npon  their  understanding,  and  love  to  talk  of  vice 
and  virtue,  nature  and  simplicity,  and  beauty  and 
propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not  some  hope  of  meet- 
ing me,  scarcely  a  creature  would  come  near  them 
that  wears  a  fiEishionable  coat.  These  ladies,  JMr. 
Rambler,  have  had  me  under  their  government  fif- 
teen years  and  a  half,  and  have  all  that  time  been 
endeavouring  to  deceive  me  by  such  representations 
of  life  as  I  now  find  not  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  ma- 
lice, as  it  is  possible  the  world  may  be  much  changed 
since  they  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

"  Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they 

told  me,  that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make  me 

*   an  agreeable  companion  to  men  of  sense,  or  qualify 

me  to  distinguish  the  superficial  glitter  of  vanity 
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j&om  the  solid  merit  of  understanding ;  and  that  a 
habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cuities of  life  without  the  help  of  silly  or  oangerous 
amusements^  and  preserve  me  from  the  snares  of 
idleness  and  the  inroads  of  temptation. 

''  But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me 
afraid  of  men ;  in  which  they  succeeded  so  well  for 
a  time^  that  I  durst  not  look  in  their  faces^  or  be  left 
alone  with  them  in  a  parlour ;  for  they  made  me 
fancy^  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to  deceive,  or 
looked  but  to  allure ;  that  the  girl  who  suffered  him 
that  had  once  squeezed  her  hand,  to  approach  her  a 
second  time^  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  she 
who  answered  a  billet  without  consulting  her  rela< 
tions,  gave  love  such  power  over  her^  that  she  would 
certainly  become  either  poor  or  infiemious. 

"  From  the  time  that  my  leading-strings  were 
taken  off,  I  scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my  beauty 
but  from  the  milliner,  the  mantua-maker,  and  my 
own  maid ;  for  my  mamma  never  said  more,  when 
she  heard  me  commended,  but  ^  The  girl  is  very 
well,*  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert  my  attention 
by  some  inquiry  after  mv  needle  or  my  book. 

''  It  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suffered 
to  pay  and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public  assem- 
blies, to  have  a  place  kept  for  me  in  the  boxes^  and 
to  play  at  lady  Racket's  rout ;  and  you  may  easily 
imagine  what  I  think  of  those  who  so  long  cheated 
me  with  false  expectations,  disturbed  me  with  ficti- 
tious terrors,  and  concealed  from  me  all  that  I  have 
found  to  make  the  happiness  of  woman. 

"  I  am  so  far  from  perceiving  the  usefulness  or 
necessity  of  books,  that  if  I  had  not  dropped  ail  pre- 
tensions to  learning,  I  should  have  lost  Mr.  Trip, 
whom  I  once  frighted  into  another  box,  by  retailing 
some  of  Dryden's  remarks  upon  a  tragedy ;  for  Mr. 
Trip  declares  th^t  he  hates  nothing  like  hard  wordi» 
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and  I  am  sore  there  is  not  a  better  partner  to  be 
faand ;  his  very  walk  is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once 
OT  twice  among  ladies  about  principles  and  ideas^  but 
tiiey  put  their  ^uas  before  their  feices^  and  told  me  I 
was  too  wise  for  them^  who  for  their  part  never  pre- 
tended to  read  any  thing  but  the  play-bill^  and  Uien 
ariced  me  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

"  Those  vacancies  of  time  which  are  to  be  fiUed 
up  with  books/  I  have  never  yet  obtained;  for  con- 
sider,  Mr.  Rambler^  I  go  to  bed  latc^  and  therefore 
cannot  rise  early;  as  soon  as  I  am  up^  I  dress  for 
the  gardens ;  then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  always  go 
to  some  sale  or  show^  or  entertainment  at  the  little 
theatre;  then  must  be  dressed  for  dinner;  then  must 
pay  my  visits ;  then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  hurry 
to  the  play;  and  from  thence  to  the  card-table. 
This  is  ue  general  course  of  the  day,  when  there 
happens  noting  extraordinary;  but  sometimes  I 
noDDle  into  the  country,  and  come  back  again  to  a 
ball ;  sometimes  I  am  engaged  for  a  whole  day  and 
pert  of  the  night.  If,  at  any  time^  I  can  gain  an 
Bour  by  not  being  at  home^  I  have  so  many  things  to 
do^  so  many  orders  to  give  to  the  milliner,  so  many 
alterations  to  make  in  my  clothes,  so  many  visitants' 
names  to  read  over^  so  many  invitations  to  accept  or 
iefiise>  so  many  cards  to  write,  and  so  many  fashions 
to  consider^  that  I  am  lost  in  confusion,  forced  at  last 
to  let  in  company  or  step  into  my  chair,  and  leave 
half  my  affiurs  to  the  direction  of  my  maid< 

*'  Tnis  is  the  round  of  my  day ;  and  when  shall  I 
al^er  stop  my  course,  or  so  change  it  as  to  want  a 
book?  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  any  of 
these  diversions  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  There  will 
dways  be  gardens,  and  a  park,  and  auctions,  and 
shows^  and  playhouses,  and  cards ;  visits  will  always* 
Brpidd^  and  clothes  always  be  worn ;  and  how  can  I 
have  time  unemployed  upon  my  hands  ? 
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"  But  1  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  pur- 
pose they  related  such  tragic  stories  of  the  cruelty^ 
perfidy,  and  artifices  of  men,  who,  if  they  ever  were 
so  msuicious  and  destructive,  have  certainly  now  re- 
formed their  manners.  I  have  not,  since  my  en- 
trance into  the  world,  found  one  who  does  not  pro- 
fess himself  devoted  to  my  service,  and  ready  to  live 
or  die,  as  I  shall  command  him.  They  are  so  far 
from  intending  to  hurt  me,  that  their  only  conten- 
tion, is,  who  shall  be  allowed  most  closely  to  attend, 
and  most  frequently  to  treat  me;  when  different 
places  of  entertainment,  or  schemes  of  pleasure  are 
mentioned,  I  can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheeks 
glow  of  him  whose  proposals  obtain  my  approbation : 
he  then  leads  me  off  in  triumph,  adores  my  conde- 
scension, and  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  lived 
to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  these,  Mr.  Rambler, 
creatures  to  be  feared  ?  Is  it  likely  that  any  injury 
will  be  done  me  by  those  who  can  enjoy  ufe  only 
while  I  favour  them  with  my  presence  ? 

"  As  little  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  them 
of  stratagems  and  fraud.  When  I  play  at  cards  they 
never  take  advantage  of  my  mistakes,  nor  exact  from 
me  a  rigorous  observation  of  the  game.  Even  Mr. 
Shufile,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  has  daughters  older 
than  myself,  plays  ivith  me  so  negligently,  that  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  believe  he  loses  his  money  by 
design,  and  yet  he  is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says, 
he  will  one  day  take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country, 
that  we  may  try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I 
have  not  yet  promised  him;  but  when  the  town 
grows  a  little  empty,  I  shall  think  upon  it,  for  I 
want  some  trinkets,  like  Letitia's,  to  my  watch.  I 
do  not  doubt  my  luclv,  but  must  study  some  means 
of  amusing  my  relations. 

"  For  all  these  distinctions  I  find  myself  indebted 
to  that  beauty  which  I  was  never  buffered  to  hear 
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ied,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  did  not  before 
V  the  full  value.  This  concealment  was  cer- 
ly  an  intentional  fraud,  for  my  aunts  have  eyes 
other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  told,  that  no- 
g  but  blindness  can  escape  the  influence  of  my 
ms.  Their  whole  account  of  that  world  which 
pretend  to  know  so  well,  has  been  only  one  fio- 
entangled  with  another ;  and  though  the  modes 
fe  oblige  me  to  continue  some  appearances  of  re« 
t,  I  cannot  think  that  they,  who  have  been  so 
rly  detected  in  ignorance  or  imposture,  have  any 
t  to  the  esteem,  veneration,  or  obedience  of, 

'^  SIR,  yours, 

^'  BBLLARIA." 
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hlcvov  Si^v^ov  fikiirw^if* 
*AiroX6tTo  ir^iires  avras 
'O  rof  &^yuP9V  (ptXwetg* 
Am  rovrav  ovx  aiiX(p»s, 
Am  Tturev  6U  roxnu* 
nikifi6tf  (phot  it*  etvrevt 
To  ^  X**t**9  iKkufA%ff4» 
At»  rwrof  »l  ^iKtivms» 

Vain  the  noblest  birth  would  provei 
Nor  worth  nor  wit  avsul  in  love ; 
*Tis  gold  alone  succeeds — by  gold 
The  venal  sex  is  bought  and  sold. 
Accurs*d  be  he  who  first  of  yore 
Discover^  the  pernicious  ore ! 
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This  sets  a  brother's  heart  on  fire^ 
And  arms  the  son  against  the  sire* 
And  what,  alas !  is  worse  than  all, 
To  this  the  lover  owes  his  fall. 


F.  UCWlft 


''  TO  THE  BAMBLEB. 
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'^  I  AM  the  son  of  a  gentleman^  whose  ancestoTB  for 
many  ages^  held  the  first  rank  in  the  county ;  till  at 
kst  one  of  them^  too  desirous  oi  popularity^  set  hv 
house  open^  kept  a  table  covered  with  continual  pro- 
fusion, and  distributed  his  beef  and  ale  to  such  as 
chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly  of  others  than  their 
own  labomr,  with  such  thoughtless  liberality,  that  he 
left  a  third  part  of  his  estate  mortgaged.  His  suc- 
cessor, a  man  of  spirit,  scorned  to  impair  his  dignity 
by  parsimonious  retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a 
sale  of  his  lands,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of 
his  manor ;  he  therefore  made  uiother  mortgage  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  former,  and  pleased  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  his  son  would  have  the  here- 
ditary estate  without  the  diminution  of  an  acre. 

'^  Nearly  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my 
wise  progenitors  for  many  ages.  Every  man  boasted 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  birth,  and  lived  in  splendour  and 
plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who  sometimes 
by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  sometimes  by  lucky  le- 
gacies, discharged  part  of  the  encumbrances,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  contract  new  debts,  and 
to  leave  to  his  children  the  same  inheritance  of  em- 
barrassment and  distress. 

"  Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed ;  the  woods 
were  felled  by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by  another ; 
the  fishery  let  to  farmers  by  a  third ;  at  last  the  old 
hall  was  pulled  down  to  spQx%  the  cost  of  repaiatioD, 
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and  part  of  the  materials  sold  to  build  a  small  house 
with  the  rest.  We  are  now  openly  degraded  from 
our  original  rank^  and  my  fiather's  brother  was  al- 
lowed with  less  reluctance  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship^ though  we  never  reconciled  ourselves  heartily 
to  the  sound  of  haberdasher^  but  always  talked  of 
warehouses  and  a  merchant^  and  when  the  wind 
happened  to  blow  loud,  affected  to  pity  the  hazards 
of  commerce,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude 
of  my  poor  uncle,  who  had  the  true  retailer's  terror 
of  adventure,  and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  pro- 
perty to  any  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

'^  In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
expenses,  he  grew  rich,  and  b^an  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  rank.  He  hung  the  arms  of  the 
&miiy  over  his  parlour  chimney;  pointed  at  a 
chariot  decorated  only  with  a  cypher;  became  of 
opinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gentleman ; 
resented  the  petulance  of  upstarts;  told  stories  of 
alderman  Puff's  grandfather  the  porter ;  wondered 
that  there  was  no  better  method  for  regulating  pre- 
cedence; wished  for  some  dress  peculiar  to  men 
of  £E»hion;  and  when  his  servant  presented  a  letter, 
always  inquired  whether  it  came  from  his  brother 
the  esquire. 

''  My  fiftther  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by 
every  carrier,  which,  though  the  conveyance  often 
cost  more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  because 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  friends  to- 
gether, describing  the  beauty  of  his  brother's  seat, 
and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  remonstrances 
could  Avithhold  from  polluting  his  fingers  with  a 
shop-book. 

^^  The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  always 
returned  with  great  munificence.  He  was  desirous 
of  b&ng  the  second  founder  of  his  family,  and  could 
not  bear  that  we  should  be  any  longer  outshone  by 
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those  whom  we  considered  as  climbers  upon  our 
ruins,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune.  He  furnished 
our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of  fashionable  ex- 
pense, and  was  careful  to  conceal  his  bounties,  lest 
the  poverty  of  his  fieimily  should  be  suspected. 

^'  At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  us,  was  again  exposed  to  the  best  bidder.  My 
uncle,  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  reinstating 
the  family  in  their  possessions,  came  down  with 
treasures  scarcely  to  be  imagined  in  ^  place  where 
commerce  has  not  made  large  sums  familiar,  and  al 
<mee  drove  all  the  competitors  away,  expedited  the 
writings,  and  took  possession.  He  now  considered 
himself  as  supericHr  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stocky 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  b^an  to 
shew  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  breaking  the  hedges 
of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  the  guns  or 
nets  of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not  quali^  them 
for  sportsmen.  He  soon  afterwards  solicited  the 
office  of  sheriff,  from  which  all  his  neighbours  were 
glad  to  be  reprieved,  but  which  he  regarded  as  a 
resumption  of  ancestral  claims,  and  a  kind  of  restor- 
ation to  blood  after  the  attainder  of  a  trade. 

"  My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  filled  with  this 
change  of  his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old  to 
marry,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newly  purchased 
estate  fall  into  the  regular  channel  of  inheritance. 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir  apparent,  and 
courted  with  officiousness  and  caresses,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowea  me  that 
rank  which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed  me 
with  studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with  ambi- 
guous insults. 

''  I  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civilities  fiv 
which  I  knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle's  indus- 
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try,  till  by  one  of  the  invitations  which  every  day 
now  brought  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a  weeK 
ild^  Lucius,  whose  daughter,  Flavilla,  I  had  often 
seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any  thought 
of  nearer  approaches.  The  inequality  which  had 
hitherto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being  now  levelled, 
I  was  received  with  every  evidence  of  respect ;  Lu- 
dus  told  me  the  fortune  which  he  intended  for  his 
fitvourite  daughter,  many  odd  accidents  obliged  us 
to  be  often  together  without  company,  and  I  soon 
b^an  to  find  that  they  were  spreading  for  me  the 
nets  of  matrimony. 

*^  Flavilla  was  all  softness  and  complaisance.  I, 
who  had  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune  from 
much  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  never  been 
honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  so  fine  a  lady, 
was  easily  enamoured.  Lucius  either  perceived  my 
passion,  or  Flavilla  betrayed  it ;  care  was  taken  that 
our  private  meetings  should  be  less  frequent,  and 
my  (farmer  confessed  by  her  eyes  how  much  pain 
she  suffered  from  our  restraint.  I  renewed  my  visit 
upon  every  pretence,  but  was  not  allowed  one  inter- 
view  without  witness ;  at  last  I  declared  my  passion 
to  Lucius,  who  received  me  as  a  lover  worthy  of  his 
daughter,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
his  consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his 
estate  upon  me.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  en- 
croaching on  his  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
him  by  such  an  unseasonable  a  demand.  Lucius 
seemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of  displeasing,  and  con- 
cluded that  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  we  might, 
without  any  inconvenience,  wait  for  his  death. 

'^  With  t)iis  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as 
it  procured  me  the  company  of  Flavilla,  in  which 
the  days  passed  away  amidst  continual  rapture ;  but 
in  time,  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle,  in 
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expectation  of  growing  rich  by  the  death  of  my  be- 
nefactor^ and  proposed  to  Lucius  many  schemes  of 
raising  my  own  fortune  by  such  assistance  as  I  knew 
my  uncle  willing  to  give  me.  Lucius^  afraid  lest  I 
should  change  my  affectioi^  in  absence^  diverted 
me  from  my  design  by  dissuasives  to  which  my 
passion  easily  listened.  At  last  my  unde  died^  and 
considering  himself  as  n^lected  by  me,  from  the 
time  that  FlaviUa  took  possession  of  my  heart,  left 
his  estate  to  my  younger  brother,  who  was  always 
hovering  about  nis  bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my 
pranks  and  extravagance,  my  contempt  of  the  com-* 
mercial  dialect,  and  my  impatience  to  be  selling 
stock. 

"  My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  father  of  FlaviUa.  I  repeated 
the  protestations  of  r^ard,  which  had  been  formerly 
returned  with  so  much  ardour,  in  a  letter  which  slie 
received  privately,  but  returned  by  her  Other's  foot- 
man. Contempt  has  driven  out  my  love,  and  I  am 
content  to  have  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  fortune, 
an  escape  from  a  narpy,  who  has  joined  the  artifices 
of  age  to  the  allurements  of  youth.  I  am  nowgoiiu; 
to  pursue  my  former  projects  with  a  l^acy  whi^ 
my  uncle  bequeathed  me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  ex« 
pect  to  hear  of  the  repentance  of  FlaviUa. 

*'  I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

"  CONSTANTIUS." 
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Lmidk  amore  tumet  f  sunt  certa  ptacuhy  qua  te 
Tarpw^  lecto  poterurU  recreare  libeUo. 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  1.  36. 

Or  111  thou  vain  ?  books  yield  a  certain  spell. 
To  step  thy  tumour ;  you  shall  cease  to  swell 
When  you  have  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  welL 

CREECH. 

Whatxiqebr  is  universally  desired^  will  be  sought 
by  industry  and  artifice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by 
means  gotd  and  bad,  rational  and  absurd,  according 
to  the  pipvalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom  or 
Golly.  Sane  will  always  mistake  the  degree  of  their 
Bwn  deseTt,  and  some  will  desire  that  others  may 
mistake  it  The  cunning  will  have  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem, and  the  powerful  to  violence,  for  the  attain- 
meat  of  tleir  wishes ;  some  will  stoop  to  theft,  and 
others  veiture  upon  plunder. 

Praise  b  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it 
8  the  oripnal  motive  of  almost  all  our  actions, 
rhe  desire  of  commendation,  as  of  every  thing  else,  is 
-aried  indeed  by  innumerable  differences  of  temper, 
apamty,  aid  knowledge ;  some  have  no  higher  wish 
ban  for  the  applause  of  a  club ;  some  expect  the 
cdamations  of  a  county ;  and  some  have  hoped  to 
11  the  mouths  of  all  ages  and  nations  witn  their 
lames.  Every  man  pants  for  the  highest  eminence 
dthin  his  view ;  none,  however  mean,  ever  sinks 
lelow  the  hope  of  being  distinguished  by  his  fellow- 
leings,  and  very  few  have  by  magnanimity  or  piety 
een  so  raised  above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  without  re- 
^rd  to  censure  ot  opinion. 

VOL.  XVIII.  D  D 
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To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  resolves ;  but 
resolutions  will  not  execute  themselves.  That  which 
all  think  too  parsimoniously  distributed  to  tiieir  own 
claims,  they  will  not  gratuitously  8quand(>r  upon 
others,  and  some  expedient  must  be  tried,  by  whidi 
praise  may  be  gained  before  it  can  be  enjoycid. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  for  praise,  aome 
are  willi^  to  purchase  at  the  highest  rate,  :iiid  o§a 
ease  and  healtn,  fortune  and  life.  Yet  even,  of  these 
only  a  small  part  have  gained  what  they  so  earnest- 
ly desired ;  the  student  wastes  away  in  mxditation, 
and  the  soldier  perishes  on  the  ramparts ;  but  un- 
less some  acciaental  advantage  co-operates  with 
merit,  neither  perseverance  nor  adv^itiurc  atfanet 
attention,  and  learning  and  bravery  sink  into  tk» 
grave,  without  hcmour  or  remembrance. 

But  ambition  and  vanitv  generally  exp«et  to  be 
gratified  on  easier  terms.  It  has  been  long  observed, 
that  what  is  procured  by  skill  or  labour  to  the  first 
possessor,  may  be  afterwards  transferred  for  money ; 
and  that  the  man  of  wealth  may  partake  idl  the  ac- 
quisitions of  courage  without  hazard,  aiid  all  ^ 
products  of  industry  without  fatigue.  It  was  easily 
discovered,  that  riches  would  obtain  prpiise  among 
other  conveniencies,  and  that  he  whose  pri  de  was  un- 
luckily associated  with  laziness,  ignorance,  or  coward- 
ice, needed  only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  pane,  ryrist,  and 
he  might  be  regaled  with  periodical  eulog  ies  ;  raiglit 
determine,  at  leisure,  what  virtue  or  sciemse  he  would 
be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be  lulled  ii  i  the  evea- 
ing  with  soothing  serenades,  or  waked  in  the  moni- 
ing  by  sprightly  gratulations. 

The  happiness  which  mortals  receive  fr  mn  the  ee- 
lebration  of  beneficence  which  never  reb'  eved,  da- 
quence  which  never  persuaded,  or  el^aiioe  whieh 
never  pleased,  ought  not  to  be  envied  or  disturbed, 
when  they  are  known  honestly  to  pay  lor  tilieir  enter- 
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tuninent.  But  there  are  unmerciful  exactors  of  adu- 
lation>  who  withhold  the  wages  of  venality ;  retain 
their  encomiast  from  year  to  year  by  general  promises 
and  ambiguous  blandishments ;  and  when  he  has  run 
through  ^e  whole  compass  of  flattery,  dismiss  him 
with  contempt>  because  his  vein  of  fiction  is  ex- 
hausted. 

A  continual  feast  of  commendation  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  single  morsels, 
and  recompense  the  infrequency  of  their  enjoyment 
by  excess  and  riot,  whenever  fortune  sets  the  banquet 
before  them.  Hunger  is  never  delicate ;  they  who 
are  seldom  gorged  to  the  full  with  praise,  may  be 
safely  fed  with  gross  compliments ;  tor  the  appetite 
must  be  satisfied  before  it  is  disgusted.  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vaxdty  is 
eager  for  sustenance,  and  all  that  impudence  or  ser- 
vility can  offer  will  be  well  received.  When  any  one 
oompkdns  of  the  want  of  what  he  is  known  to  pos« 
sess  in  an  uncommon  d^ee,  he  certainly  waits  with 
impatience  to  be  contixidicted.  When  the  trader 
pretends  anxiety  about  the  payment  of  his  bills,  or 
the  beauty  remarks  how  frightfully  she  looks,  then 
is  the  ludcy  moment  to  talk  of  riches  or  of  charms, 
of  the  death  of  lovers,  or  the  honour  of  a  merchant. 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artless,  who, 
instead  of  suborning  a  flatterer,  are  content  to  supply 
his  place,  and,  aTlnne  anim^  impregnate  th^^. 
selves,  swell  with  the  praises  which  they  hear  from 
their  own  tongues.  Rede  is  dicitur  laudare  sese,  cut 
nemo  alius  contigit  laudator.  ^It  is  right,'  says  Eras- 
mus, 'that  he  whom  no  one  else  will  commend,  should 
bestow  commendations  on  himself/  Of  all  the  sons 
of  vanity,  these  are  surely  the  happiest  and  great- 
est; for  what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  indepen- 
dence on  external  influences,  exemption  from  hope  or 
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fear,  and  the  power  of  supplying  every  want  from 
the  common  stores  of  nature^  wmch  can  neither  be 
exhausted  nor  prohibited  ?  Such  is  the  wise  man  of 
the  stoics ;  sucn  is  the  divinity  of  the  epicnreans ; 
and  such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself.  Every  other  en- 
joyment malice  may  destroy ;  every  other  panegy- 
ric envy  may  withhold ;  but  no  human  power  can 
deprive  the  boaster  of  his  own  encomiuins.  Infiony 
may  hiss^  or  contempt  may  growl^  the  hirelingB  of 
the  great  may  follow  fortune^  and  the  votaiMSof 
truth  may  attend  on  virtue;  but  his  pleasures  stOI 
remain  the  same ;  he  can  always  listen  with  rapture 
to  himself^  and  leaves  those  who  dare  not  repose  upon 
their  own  attestation,  to  be  elated  or  depressedf  bj 
chance,  and  toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing 
caprice  and  propitiating  malice. 

This  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised  by 
periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  violation  of 
decency.  When  we  think  our  excellences  overlooked 
by  the  world,  or  desire  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  some  particular  performance,  we  sit  down 
with  great  composure  and  write  a  letter  to  ourselves. 
The  correspondent,  whose  character  we  assume,  al- 
ways addresses  us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  supe- 
rior intelligence  ;  proposes  his  doubts  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  inability ;  offers  an  objection  with 
trembling  diffidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  other  preten- 
sions to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of  respect, 
and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submission  tu  our 
dictates,  ana  zeal  for  our  success.  To  such  a  reader 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  regard,  nor  can  it  easily  be 
imagined  with  how  much  alacrity  we  snatch  up  the 
pen  which  indignation  or  despair  had  condemned  to 
inactivity,  when  we  find  such  candour  and  judge- 
ment yet  remaining  in  the  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
perusing,  in  which,  though  some  of  the  periods  were 
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iHgentlf  doaddj  and  some  expressions  of  femili- 
^  were  iued>  whieh  I  thought  might  teadi  others 
address  ase  with  too  little  reyerence^  I  was  so 
idb  delig^ited  with  the  passages  in  whieh  mention 
a  made  of  universal  learning — ^unbounded  genius 
soul  of  Homer>  Pythagoras,  and  Plato— 'soliditj  of 
M^it — <Meiimej  of  distinction-^-elegance  of  com- 
iBlifni-*'Jv%oiir  of  £uicy— 'Strength  of  reaso]i-^^«nd 
pilnitj  of  composition— *that  I  had  once  determia- 
tof  lay  it  before  the  pul^.  Three  times  I  sent  it 
the  printer^  and  three  times  I  fetched  it  back. 
f  nBodesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when,  re* 
Gthig  that  I  was  about  ta  waste  panegyrics  on  my- 
i,  lAkk  might  be  more  proitafly  reserved  for  my 
tna,  I  loek«l  it  up  lev  a  better  hour,  in  compli- 
00  with  the  furmer's  prineiple,  who  never  eats  at 
tm  what  be  can.  carry  to  thie  market. 


[^  194-    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25, 1752. 


S&  dtunnota  senemjwmt  alea,  hudit  et  hares 
JSullatuSf  parwque  eadem  quatit  axmafni^, 

juv.  SAT,  xiv.  \i 

If  gaming  doe*  an  aged  sire  entice, 

T^en  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vic^ 

And  sbakes  in  hanging  sleeves  the  little  box  and  (fice. 

*'  TO  THE  HAMBLER. 

•■sm, 

I'mar  vanity  whidi  keeps  ewry  man  importaent  m 
lOPMOi  eyes>  iae&iiei  me  t&be^^  Aait  acithcr;fo» 

bdS 
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nor  your  readers  Have  yet  f orgotton  the  name  of  En- 
matnes^  who  sent  you  a  few  months  ago  an  account 
of  his  arrival  at  London  with  a  young  nobleman  his 
pupil.  I  shall^  therefore^  continue  my  narative  witk- 
out  preface  or  recapitulation. 

^^  My  pupil^  in  a  very  short  time^  by  his  mother^s 
countenance  and  direction^  accomplished  himsdf 
with  all  those  qualifications  which  constitute  pneifle 
politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a  perfect  master 
of  his  hat^  which  with  a  careless  nicety  he  could  put 
off  or  on^  without  any  need  to  adjust  it  by  a  second 
motion.  This  was  not  attained  but  by  frequent  ooa- 
sultations  with  his  dandng-master^  and  constsBt 
practice  before  the  glass>  for  he  had  some  nude 
habits  to  overcome ;  but^  what  will  not  time  and  in- 
dustry perform  ?  A  fortnight  more  furnished  bim 
with  all  the  airs  and  forms  of  familiar  and  respect" 
ful  salutation^  from  the  clap  on  the  shoidder  to  the 
humble  bow;  he  practises  the  stare  of  strangeness  and 
the  smile  of  condescension^  the  solemnity  of  promise, 
and  the  graciousness  of  encouragement^  as  it  he  bad 
been  nursed  at  a  levee ;  and  pronounces^  with  no  less 
propriety  than  his  father^  the  monosyllables  of  cold- 
ness^ ana  sonorous  periods  of  respectful  profession. 

^^  He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timiditj 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  §  crowded 
room  with  airy  civility ;  too  meet  the  glances  of  ft 
hundred  eyes  without  perturbation;  and  address 
those  whom  he  never  saw  before  with  ease  and  coo- 
fidence.  In  less  than  a  month  his  mother  declared 
her  satisfaction  at  his  proficiency  by  a  triumphant 
observation^  that  she  believed  nothing  would  make 
him  blush. 

"  The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to  hear 
my  pupil's  praises^  gave  the  lady  reason  to  suspect 
me  not  much  delighted  with  his  acquisitions ;  bat  she 
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attributed  my  discontent  to  the  diminution  of  my  in- 
fluence^  and  my  fears  of  losing  the  patronage  of  the 
&mily ;  and  though  she  thinks  favourably  of  my 
leammg  and  morals^  she  considers  me  as  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  customs  of  the  polite  part  of 
mankind ;  and^  therefore^  not  qualified  to  form  the 
manners  of  a  young  nobleman^  or  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  This  knowledge  she  com- 
prises in  the  rules  of  visiting^  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent hmxr,  an  early  intelligence  ^of  the  change  of 
feshioBiH,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  &ce8  of  persons  of  rank^  and  a  frequent  appear- 
ance in  places  of  resort. 

''All  this  my  pupil  pursues  with  great  application. 
He  is  twice  a  day  m  the  Mall^  where  he  studies  the 
dress  of  every  man  splendid  enough  to  attract  his 
sodoe,  and  never  comes  home  without  some  observa- 
tion upon  sleeves^  button-holes>  and  embroidery.  At 
his  Tetum  from  the  theatre^  he  can  give  an  account  of 
the  gallantries^  glances^  whispers^  smiles^  sighs^  flirts^ 
and  blushes  of  every  box^  so  much  to  his  mother's 
aatisfiiction^  that  when  I  attempted  to  resume  my 
character^  by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  the  tragedy,  sue  at  once  repressed  my 
criticism^  by  telling  me,  that  she  hoped  he  did  not 
go  to  lose  nis  time  in  attending  to  the  creatures  on 
the  stage.  ^ 

''  But  his  acuteness  was  most  eminently  signalized 
at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovered  his  acquaint- 
ance ihroi^  their  disguises,  with  such  wonderful 
fiBUsQity,  as  has  afforded  the  fiunily  an  inexhaustible 
topic  of  conversation.  Every  new  visitor  is  informed 
how  one  was  detected  by  his  gait,  and  another  by  the 
awing  of  his  arms,  a  third  by  the  toss  of  his  head,  and 
another  by  his  favourite  pnrase ;  nor  can  you  doubt 
but  these  performances  receive  their  just  applause. 
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and  a  genius  thus  hastening  to  maturity  is  promoted 
by  erery  art  of  cultivaticm. 

^^  Such  have  been  his  endeavours^  and  such  his  as* 
sistances^  that  every  trace  of  literature  was  soon  obli- 
terated. He  has  changed  his  language  with  his  dresi^ 
and  instead  of  endeavouring  at  purity  or  propticty> 
has  no  other  care  than  to  catch  the  reigning  phnie 
and  current  exclamation^  till>  by  o^>ying  whateYcrii 
peculiar  in  the  talk  of  all  those  whose  birth  or  6r- 
tune  «ititle  them  to  imitation,  he  has  0(41eeled  emot 
fashionable  barbarism  of  the  present  winter^  tod 
speaks  a  dialect  not  to  be  understood  among  these 
who  form  their  style  by  porii^  upon  aathoss. 

'^  To  this  copiousness  of  ideu  and  felicity  of  kn- 
guage,  he  has  joined  such  eagerness  to  lead  the  ohi* 
versation,  that  he  is  celebrated  among  the  hdicss 
the  prettiest  gentleman  that  the  age  can  boast  of,  ei* 
eept  that  some  who  love  to  taikthcmstlvcs  think  list 
too  forward^  and  others  lament  that>  with  so  mid 
wit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not  taller. 

'^  His  mother  listens  to  his  observnfeioos  wilh  her 
eyes  sparkling  and  her  heart  beating,  and  can  acmttkj 
contain,  in  the  most  numerous  assemblses,  the  expect- 
ations which  she  has  formed  &ir  his  future  ^"«^'"»^*^ 
Women,  by  whatev^  &te,  always  judge  abswdljaf 
the  intellects  of  boys,  llie  vivacity  and  omAiian 
which  attract  female  admiration,  are  seldom,  pfodoced 
in  the  early  port  of  life,  but  by  ignonome  at  kasi,  if 
not  by  stupidity ;  for  they  proceed  not  firem  coai- 
dence  of  right,  but  fearlessness  of  wrong.  Whoefcr 
has  a  dear  apprdiensian,  must  have  qpiick  acnsiUitj; 
and  where  he  has  no  sufficient  reason  t»  trust  his  sirs 
ju^ement,  will  proceed  with  doubt  and  eai]tion,.bt^ 
cause  he  perpetually  dreads  the  disgrace  of  emr 
Hie  pain  of  miscarriage  is  naturally  psoportioBats  It 
the  desire  of  excellence ;  and,  therefore^  tili  men  ait 

hardened  by  long  femiliarity  with  reproach,  or  have 
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attained^  by  frequent  struggles^  the  art  of  suppress- 
ing their  emotions^  diffidence  is  found  the  inseparable 
associate  of  understanding. 

"  But  so  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  own  abi- 
lities^ that  he  has  for  some  time  professed  himself  a 
wit^  and  tortures  his  imagination  on  all  occasions  for 
burlesque  and  jocularity.  How  he  supports  a  cha- 
racter which^  perhaps^  no  man  ever  assumed  without 
repentance^  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Wit,  you 
know,  is  the  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas,  the  dis- 
oovery  of  some  occult  relation  between  images  in  ap- 
pearance remote  from  each  other;  and  effusion  of  wit, 
therefore,  presupposes  an  accumulation  of  knowledge ; 
a  memory  stored  with  notions,  which  the  imagina- 
tion may  cull  out  to  compose  new  assemblages.  What« 
ever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  she  can 
never  form  many  combinations  from  few  ideas,  as 
many  changes  can  never  be  rung  upon  a  few  bells. 
Accident  may,  indeed,  sometimes  produce  a  lucky 
parallel,  or  a  striking  contrast ;  but  these  gifts  of 
chance  are  not  frequent,  and  he  that  has  nothing  of 
his  own,  and  yet  condemns  himself  to  needless  ex- 
penses, must  hve  upon  loans  or  theft. 

"  TTie  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained, and  the  respect  which  his  rank  secures,  have 
hitherto  supplied  the  want  of  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  he  imagines  that  all  admire  who  applaud, 
and  that  all  who  laugh  are  pleased.  He,  therefore, 
returns  every  day  to  the  charge  with  increase  of  cou- 
nce,  though  not  of  strength,  and  practises  all  the 
tncks  by  which  wit  is  counterfeited.  He  lays  trains 
fin:  a  quibble;  he  contrives  blunders  for  his  footman; 
he  adapts  old  stories  to  present  characters ;  he  mis- 
takes tne  question,  that  he  may  return  a  smart  an- 
swer;  he  anticipates  the  argument,  that  he  may  plau- 
sibly object ;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  he  re- 
'  peats  the  last  words  of  his  antagonist,  then  says. 
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'  your  bumbk  servant/  and  condades  with  a  laii|^ 
of  triumph. 

''  These  mistakes  I  have  honestly  attempted  to  oor- 
rect ;  but,  what  can  be  expected  mm  reason,  unsup- 
ported by  fashion,  splendour,  or  authority?  He  heui 
me,  indeed,  or  appears  to  hear  me,  but  is  soon  reacned 
from  the  lecture  by  more  pleasing  avocatioos ;  and 
shows,  diversitms,  and  caresses,  drive  my  preoqili 
from  his  remembrance. 

*'  He  at  last  imagines  himself  qualified  to  enter 
the  world,  and  has  met  with  adventures  in  his  int 
sally>  which  I  shall,  by  your  paper,  omnmunicate  t$ 
the  public 

'*  I  am^  &c 
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— '  NescU  equorudis 
Harere  ingenuus  puer, 

Venarique  timet ;  ludere  doctior 
SeuGracojubeastrocho, 
Seu  maUsvetiid  legjibuialea. 

HOK.  CAK.  ill.  24. 51 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race, 

To  mount  the  managed  steed,  or  urge  the  diase ; 

More  skill*d  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice^ 

The  whirling  troque,  or  law-forbidden  dBce. 


^^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
"  SIR, 

*'  Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  thevsn 
speedily  conferred.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
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Ktificatimi  of  cariosity;  he  that  long  delays  a  stoiy^ 
d  suffers  his  auditor  to  torment  himself  with  ex- 
elation^  will  seldom  be  able  to  recompense  the  un- 
siness^  or  equal  the  hope  which  he  suffers  to  be 
ised. 

"  For  this  reason^  I  have  already  sent  you  the  con- 
loation  of  my  pupil's  history,  wnich,  though  it  con- 
ills  no  events  very  uncommon,  may  be  of  use  to 
fimg  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste  to  trust  their 
m  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of  protection  before 
ey  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
"  When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so  much 
iwildered  in  the  enormous  extent  of  the  town,  so 
nioiuided  by  incessant  noise,  and  crowds,  and  hur- 
',  and  so  terrified  by  rural  narratives  of  the  arts  of 
arpers,  the  rudeness  of  the  pi^ulace,  malignity  of 
liters,  and  treachery  of  coachmen,  that  he  was  afraid 
go  beyond  the  door  without  an  attendant,  and 
lagined  his  life  in  dang^  if  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
e  streets  at  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mother's 
ndr. 

"  He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I 
lould  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions.  But  his 
ar  abated  as  he  grew  more  ^miliar  with  its  objects ; 
id  the  contempt  to  which  his  rusticity  exposed  him 
Dm  such  of  his  companions  as  had  accidentally 
K»wn  the  town  longer,  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his 
maining  terrors. 

''  His  desire  of  liberty  made  him  now  willing  to 
Are  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions ;  but 
lowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed  him  tomis- 
def,  I  thought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him  to  the  fortune 
•the  town.  We  went  together  every  day  to  a  ooflfee* 
wse,  where  he  met  wits,  heirs,  and  fops,  airy,  ig- 
nnttit,  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  with  whom  he 
id  become  acquainted  at  card-tables,  and  whom  he 
mridered  as  the  only  beings  to  be  envied  er  ad« 
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mired.  What  were  their  topics  of  conversation  I 
could  never  discover;  for  so  much  was  their  vivacity 
depressed  by  my  intrusive  seriousness,  that  they  sel- 
dom proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  nods  and 
shrugs^  an  arch  gnn^  or  a  broken  hint^  except  when 
they  could  retire^  while  I  was  looking  on  the  papers, 
to  a  comer  of  the  room^  where  they  seemed  to  dift- 
burthen  their  imagination,  and  commonly  vented  the 
superfluity  of  their  sprightliness  in  a  peal  of  lau^- 
ter.  When  they  had  tittered  themselves  into  nedi« 
gence,  I  could  sometimes  overhear  a  few  syllaliksy 
such  as, — solemn  rascal ; — academical  airs ; — tmiAt 
the  tutor ;— -company  for  gentlemen ! — and  other  faro- 
ken  phrases,  by  which  I  did  not  suffer  my  quiet  to 
be  disturbed,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed  in« 
dignities,  but  contented  themselves  to  murmur  in  se- 
cret, and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon  them, 
shrunk  into  stillness. 

'^  He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing  from 
the  subjection  which  he  could  not  venture  to  break, 
and  made  a  secret  appointment  to  assist  his  compa- 
nions in  the  persecution  of  a  play.  His  footman  pri- 
vately procured  him  a  catcall,  on  which  he  practised 
in  a  back  garret  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  proper  time  a  chair  was  called ;  he  pretended  an 
engagement  at  lady  Flutter's,  and  hastened  to  the 
place  where  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
They  hurried  away  to  the  theatre,  full  of  malignity 
and  denunciations  against  a  man  whose  name  they 
had  never  heard,  and  a  performance  which  they  could 
not  understand ;  for  they  were  resolved  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  would  not  suffer  the  town  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  scribblers.  In  the  pit,  they  exerted 
themselves  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity;  caUedoot 
for  the  tunes  of  obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  io- 
tervals  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  played  on  tneir  cat- 
calls a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehementlj 
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For  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dexterity  at 
the  first  entrance  of  the  players. 

'^  Two  scenes  they  heard  without  attempting  in- 
terruptioB ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their 
impanence,  they  then  began  to  exert  themselves  in 
a|roens  and  hisses^  and  plied  their  catcalls  with  inces- 
sant diligence ;  ^  that  they  were  soon  considered  by 
khe  audience  as  disturbers  of  the  house,  and  some 
who  sat  near  them,  either  provoked  at  the  obstruc- 
fcioti  of  their  entertainment,  or  desirous  to  preserve 
the  author  from  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  hopes 
destroyed  by  children,  snatched  away  their  instru* 
mentd  oi  criticism,  and  by  the  seasonable  vibration  of 
a  stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency  and 
sdlenoe. 

"  To  exhilarate  themselves  after  this  vexatious  de-> 
Feat,  they  posted  to  a  tavern,  where  they  recovered 
their  alacrity,  and  after  two  hours  of  obstreperous 
jollity,  burst  out  big  with  enterprize,  and  panting 
for  some  occasion  to  signalize  their  prowess.  They 
pirooeeded  vigorously  through  two  streets,  and  with 
very  little  opposition  dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunkards 
less  daring  than  themselves,  then  rolled  two  watch-* 
men  in  the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  ta« 
ireni  in  which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it 
IVBS  determined  to  march  up  to  a  row  of  chairs,  and 
iemolish  them  for  standing  on  the  pavement ;  the 
chairmen  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  blows  were  ex- 
changed for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on  both  sides. 
Alt  last  the  assailants  were  overpowered,  and  the 
chairmeQ,  when  they  knew  their  captives,  brought 
them  home  by  force. 

'^  The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
bead,  and  was  so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages  and 
iefeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been  checked  in 
Ills  first  follies,  had  not  his  mother,  partly  in  pity  of 
lis  dejection,  and  partly  in  approbation  of  his  spi-* 
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lit,  relieved  him  from  his  perplexity  by  paying  the 
damages  privately,  and  discouraging  all  animadyer- 
sion  and  reproof. 

"  This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  disgrace,  nor  at  ooee 
restore  his  confidence  and  elation.  He  was  for  three 
days  silent,  modest,  and  compliant,  and  thought  him- 
self neither  too  wise  for  instruction,  nor  too  manly 
for  restraint.  But  his  levity  overcame  this  salutary 
sorrow ;  he  began  to  talk  with  his  former  raptures  of 
masquerades,  taverns,  and  fridics;. blustered  when  his 
wig  was  not  combed  with  exactness ;  and  threatened 
destruction  to  a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  diree- 
tions  about  the  pocket. 

^^  I  knew  that  he  was  now  rising  again  above  con- 
trol, and  that  this  inflation  of  spirits  would  burst  out 
into  some  mischievous  absurdity.  I  therefore  watdied 
him  with  great  attention ;  but  one  evening,  havinf^ 
attended  his  mother  at  a  visit,  he  withdrew  himself, 
unsuspected,  while  the  company  was  engaged  at  cards. 
His  vivacity  and  officiousness  were  soon  missed,  and 
his  return  impatiently  expected ;  supper  was  delay- 
ed, and  conversation  suspended ;  every  coach  that 
rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to  bring  him, 
and  every  servant  that  entered  the  room  was  eia- 
mined  conc^ning  his  departure.  At  last  the  lady  re- 
turned home,  and  was,  with  great  difliculty,  pre- 
served from  fits  by  spirits  and  cordials.  The  family 
was  despatched  a  thousand  ways  without  success,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  distraction,  till,  as  we  were 
deliberating  what  furthar  measures  to  take,  he  re- 
turned from  a  petty  gaming-table,  with  his  coat  torn, 
and  his  head  broken ;  without  his  sword,  snuff-box, 
sleeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

"  Of  this  loss  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account ; 
but,  instead  of  sinking  into  his  former  shame  endea- 
voured to  supp<»t  hiiuself  by  soiliiiess  and  a^erity* 
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was  not  the  first  that  had  played  away  a  few 
1^  and  of  y(hat  use  were  birth  an^  fortune  if  they 
1  not  admit  some  sallies  and  expenses  ?'  His 
ma  was  so  much  provoked  by  the  cost  of  this 
i,  that  she  would  neither  paUiate  nor  conceal  it; 
is  father,  after  some  threats  of  rustication  which 
ndness  would  not  suffer  him  to  execute^  reduced 
Allowance  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  not  be 
ted  by  plenty  to  profusion.  This  method  would 
succeeded  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  panders 
ly  and  extravagance,  but  was  now  likely  to  have 
iced  pernicious  consequences ;  for  we  have  dis- 
ced a  treaty  with  a  broker,  whose  daughter  he 
s  disposed  to  marry,  on  condition  that  he  shall 
il^Ued  with  present  money,  for  which  he  is  to 
r  thrice  the  value  at  the  death  of  his  father. 
Fhere  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  domestic 
dtation  was  immediately  held,  and  he  was 
led  to  pass  two  years  in  the  country ;  but  his 
ler^  touched  with  his  tears,  declared,  that  she 
^t  him  too  much  a  man  to  be  any  loi^r  con- 
to  his  book,  and  he,  therefore,  begins  his  travels 
orrow  under  a  French  governor. 

''  I  am,  SIB,  &c. 

"  EUMATHSS." 
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MuUaferunt  anrd  verdentes  commoda  secum, 
MyJUa  recedentes  adhnwU,'^ 

HOE.  ABS  roEX.  175. 
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The  blessings  flowing  in  with  life's  full  tide^ 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide. 

FftAMCIS. 

Baxter^  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life>  lias  enu- 
merated several  opinions^  which  though  he  thought 
them  evident  and  incontestable  at  his  first  entianoe 
into  the  worlds  time  and  experience  disposed  him  to 
change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind  firom 
the  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline^  and  considraB 
what  he  pursued  or  dreaded,  slighted  or  esteemed,  at 
different  periods  of  his  age,  will  have  no  reasm  to 
imagine  such  changes  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  any 
station  or  character.  Every  man,  however  caidefls 
and  inattentive,  has  conviction  forced  upon  him :  the 
lectures  of  time  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  most 
unwilling  or  dissipated  auditor ;  and,  by  comparing 
our  past  with  our  present  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
we  have  changed  our  minds,  though  perhaps,  ive 
cannot  discover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or  by 
what  causes  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  sentiments  occasions  a  perpe- 
tual contest  between  the  old  and  young.  They  who 
imagine  themselves  entitled  to  veneration  by  the  pre- 
rogative of  longer  life,  are  inclined  to  treat  the  no- 
tions of  those  whose  conduct  they  superintend  with 
superciliousness  and  contempt,  for  want  of  consider- 
ing that  the  future  and  the  past  have  different  ap- 
pearances ;  that  the  disproportion  will  always  be 
great  between  expectation  and  enjoyment,  between 
new  possession  and  satiety ;  that  the  truth  of  many 
maxims  of  age,  gives  too  Little  pleasure  to  be  allowed 
till  it  is  felt ;  and  that  the  miseries  of  life  would  be 
increased  beyond  all  human  power  of  endurance,  if 
we  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  s^me  opinion  as 
we  carry  from  it. 
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^Te  iiatunUy  indulge  those  ideas  that  please  us. 
»pe  will  predomiiiate  in  every  mind^  till  it  has  been 
3pressea  by  frequent  disappointments.  The  youth 
I  not  yet  mscovered  how  many  evils  are  continu- 
Y  hovering  about  us,  and  when  he  is  set  firee  from 
i  shackles  of  discipline,  looks  abroad  into  the  world 
A  rapture ;  he  sees  an  elysian  region  open  before 
D^  so  variegated  with  beauty,  and  so  stored  with 
insure,  that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  good, 
va  to  shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  different 
ms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other  doubt,  than  which 
th  to  follow  of  those  which  all  lead  equally  to  the 
rers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  life  be- 
ves  every  thing  to  be  what  it  appears,  and  rarely 
meets  that  external  splendour  conceals  any  latent 
^w  or  vexati(m.  He  never  imagines  that  there 
tj  be  greatness  without  safety,  sSiuence  without 
itent,  joUity  without  friendship,  and  solitude 
tbout  peace.  He  fancies  himself  permitted  to  cull 
5  blessmgs  of  every  condition,  and  to  leave  its  in- 
iveniences  to  the  idle  and  the  ignorant.  He  is  in- 
aed  to  believe  no  man  miserable  but  by  his  own 
ilt>  and  seldom  looks  with  much  pity  upon  fedlings 
miscarriages,  because  he  thinks  them  willingly  ad- 
tted,  or  negligently  incurred. 
It  is  impossible,  without  pity  and  contempt,  to 
AT  a  youth  of  generous  sentiments  and  warm  ima- 
lation,  declaring  in  the  moment  of  openness  and 
[ifidence  his  designs  and  expectations;  because  long 
s  is  possible,  he  considers  it  as  certain,  and  there- 
*e  promises  himself  all  the  changes  of  happiness, 
d  provides  gratifications  for  every  desire.  He  isj 
*  a  time,  to  give  himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diver- 
tUj  to  range  the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  de- 
;ht  every  eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  be  oek- 
ited  equally  for  ms  pleasing  levities  and  soUd  9X* 
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tainments^  his  deep  reflections  and  his  sparkling 
repartees.  He  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler  en- 
joyments, and  finds  all  the  scattered  excellenoes  of 
the  female  world  united  in  a  woman^  who  prefers  his 
addresses  to  wealth  and  titles ;  he  is  afterwards  to 
engage  in  business^  to  dissipate  difficulty^  and  over- 
power opposition ;  to  climb  by  the  mere  force  of 
merit  to  &me  and  greatness ;  and  reward  all  those 
who  countenanced  ms  rise^  or  paid  due  r^ard  to  his 
early  excellence.  At  last  he  will  retire  in  peace 
and  honour ;  contract  his  views  to  domestic  plea- 
sures ;  form  the  manners  of  children  like  himself; 
observe  how  every  year  expands  the  beauty  of  his 
daughters^  and  how  his  sons  catch  ardour  from  their 
jfother's  history ;  he  will  give  laws  to  the  neighbour- 
hood; dictate  axioms  to  posterity;  and  leave  the 
world  an  example  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness. 

With  hopes  like  these^  he  sallies  jocund  into  lift; 
to  little  purpose  is  he  told^  that  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity admits  no  pure  and  unmingled  happiness; 
that  the  exuberant  gaiety  of  youth  ends  in  poverty 
or  disease ;  that  uncommon  qualifications  and  om- 
trarieties  of  excellence  produce  envy  equally  with  ap- 
plause ;  that^  whatever  admiration  and  fondness  may 
promise  him^  he  must  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  w 
others^  with  some  virtues  and  some  faults^  and  be  as 
often  disgusted  by  her  vices^  as  delighted  by  her  ele- 
gance; that  if  he  adventures  into  the  circle  of  action, 
he  must  expect  to  encounter  men  as  artful^  as  daring) 
as  resolute  as  himself ;  that  of  his  children^  some  may 
be  deformed  and  others  vicious ;  some  may  disgrace 
him  by  their  follies^  some  offend  him  by  uieir  inso- 
lence^ and  some  exhaust  him  by  their  profusion.  He 
hears  all  this  with  obstinate  incredulity^  and  wonders 
by  what  malignity  old  age  is  influenced^  that  it  can- 
not forbear  to  fill  his  ears  with  predictions  of  misery* 
'  Among  other  pleasing  errors  of  young  minis,  a 
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ie  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that  has 
It  yet  remarked,  how  little  attention  his  contempo- 
ries  can  spare  fh)m  their  own  affairs,  conceives  all 
^68  turned  upon  himself,  and  imagines  every  one 
lat  approaches  him  to  be  an  enemy  or  a  follower,  an 
Imirer  or  a  spy.  He  therefore  considers  his  feme 
\  involved  in  the  event  of  every  action.  Many  of 
le  virtues  and  vices  of  youth  proceed  from  this 
udt  sense  of  reputation.  This  it  is  that  give  firm- 
388  and  constancy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness, 
id  it  is  this  that  Idndles  resentment  for  slight  in- 
jries,  and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  sanguinary 
mour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world,  he 
on  discovers  that  he  only  shares  feme  or  reproach 
Lth  innumerable  partners ;  that  he  is  left  unmarked 

the  obscurity  of  the  crowd;  and  that  what  he 
«s,  whether  good  or  bad,  soon  gives  way  to  new 
(jects  of  regard.  He  then  easily  sets  himself  free 
[>m  the  anxieties  of  reputation  and  considers  praise 

censure  as  a  transient  breath,  which,  while  he 
»rs  it,  is  passing  away,  without  any  lasting  mis- 
ief  or  advantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  right  and  wrong 
^  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  in  age  to  act  with- 
it  any  measure  but  interest,  and  to  lose  shame  with- 
it  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  something  is  al- 
ays  wanting  to  happiness.  In  youth,  we  have  warm 
)pes,  which  are  soon  blasted  by  rawness  and  neg- 
^nce,  and  great  designs  which  are  defeated  by  in- 
qperience.  In  age,  we  have  knowledge  and  prudence, 
ithout  spirit  to  exert,  or  motives  to  prompt  them ; 
e  are  able  to  plan  schemes,  and  regulate  measures^  ^ 
It  have  not  tune  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com*« 
ietion. 
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Q^jus  PuUuris  hoc  erit  cadnver  T 

Say,  to  what  vulture's  share  this  carcase  ftHs? 

p.  uim. 


ft 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


"  SIR, 

''  I  BELONG  to  an  order  of  mankind,  ecmsideraUe  at 
least  for  their  number,  to  which  your  notice  has  ne- 
ver been  formally  extended,  though  equally  entitU 
to  regard  with  tnose  triflers,  who  have  hitherto  spp- 
pUed  y(Mi  with  topics  of  amusement  or  instmctioD. 
1  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  l^acy-hunto* ;  and  as  eveiT 
man  is  willing  to  think  well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his 
name  is  registered,  you  will  forgive  my  vanity  if  I 
remind  you  that  the  legacy-hunter,  however  de- 
graded by  an  ill-compounded  appellation  in  our 
barbarous  language,  was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  an* 
cient  Rome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  of  Captator  and 
Hseredipeta. 

'*  My  fether  was  an  attorney  in  the  coontij,  who 
married  his  master's  daughter  in  hopes  of  a  rortune 
which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  as  he  after- 
wards discovered,  chosen  by  her  only  because  she  had 
no  better  offer,  and  was  amid  of  service.  I  was  tbe 
first  offi^ing  of  a  marriage  thus  reciprocally  fraudu- 
lent, and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  inhent 
mudi  dignity  (»*  generosity,  and  if  I  had  them  not 
from  nature,  was  not  likely  ever  to  attain  them ;  ftr 
in  the  years  which  I  spent  ^t  home,  I  never  heard 
any  reason  for  action  or  forbearance,  but  that  we 
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dbould  gain  money  or  lose  it ;  nor  was  taught  any 
other  style  of  commendation,  than  that  Mr.  Sneaker 
is  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  business,  and 
needs  care  for  nobody. 

*'  My  parents,  though  otherwise  not  great  philo- 
sophers. Knew  the  force  of  early  education,  and  took 
care  that  the  blank  of  my  understanding  should  be 
filled  with  impressions  of  the  value  of  money.  My 
mother  used,  upon  all  occasions,  to  inculcate  some 
salutary  axioms,  such  as  might  incite  me  to  keep 
what  I  had,  and  get  what  I  could ;  she  informed  me 
that  we  were  iii  a  world,  where  all  must  catch  that 
catch  can;  and  as  I  grew  up,  stored  my  memory  with 
deeper  observations ;  restrained  me  from  the  usual 
puerile  expenses  by  remarking  that  many  a  little 
made  a  mickle;  and,  when  I  envied  the  finery  of 
any  of  ^y  neighbours,  told  me,  ^  that  Brag  was  a 
good  dog,  but  Holdfast  was  a  better.' 

^^  I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that  I 
was  not  bom  to  great  wealth ;  and  having  heard  no 
other  name  for  happiness,  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
repine  at  my  conmtion.  But  my  mother  always  re- 
lieved me,  by  saying  that  there  was  money  enough 
in  the  family,  that  it  was  good  to  be  of  kin  to  means, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  my  friends, 
and  I  might  come  to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  best 
squire  in  the  country. 

''  These  splendid  expectations  arose  from  our  alli- 
ance to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortune.  My 
mother's  aunt  had  attended  on  a  lady,  who,  when  she 
died,  rewarded  her  officipusness  and  fidelity  with  a 
large  legacy.  My  father  had  two  relations,  of  whom 
one  had  broken  his  indentures  and  run  to  sea,  from 
whence,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  he  returned 
with  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  other  had  lured 
93(1  heiress  out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  first 
ehild^  had  left  hiip  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived  witl^< 
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out  any  otber  care  than  to  collect  his  rented  and  pie- 
aerve  nrom  poachers  that  game  which  he  ooold  not 
Idll  himself. 

^^  These  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and  courted 
by  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach  them^  and 
received  presents  and  compliments  fix>m  cousins  vh» 
could  scarcely  tell  the  degree  of  their  relatimi.  Bnt 
we  had  peculiar  advantages  which  encouraged  us  le 
hope^  that  we  should  by  degrees  supplant  our  com- 
petitors. My  father^  by  his  profession  made  him- 
self necessary  in  their  affairs ;  for  the  sailor  and  the 
chambermaid^  he  inquired  out  mortgages  andseci- 
rities>  and  wrote  bonds  and  contracts ;  and  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  old  woman^  wIm  once  nuUy 
lent  a  hundred  pounds  without  consulting  hiniy  bf 
informing  her^  that  her  debtor  was  on  the  point  i 
bankruptcy^  and  posting  so  expeditiottsly  with  as 
execution^  that  all  the  other  creditors  wesre  defirauded. 

''  To  the  squire  he  was  a  kind  of  steward^  and  kid 
distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  his  address  m 
raising  the  rents^  his  inflexibility  in  distressing  the 
tardy  tenants^  and  his  acuteness  in  setting  the  parish 
free  from  burthensome  inhabitants^  by  shifting  them 
off  to  some  other  settlement. 

"  Business  made  frequent  attendance  necessary; 
trust  soon  produced  intimacy ;  and  success  gave  a 
claim  to  kindness :  so  that  we  had  oppcurtunity  to 
practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  endearment,  ^ly 
mother^  who  could  not  support  the  thoughts  of  loeisg 
any  things  determined  that  all  their  fortunes  should 
centre  in  me ;  and^  in  the  prosecution  of  her  achaoa, 
took  care  to  inform  me  tnat  nothing  cost  less  than 
good  words,  and  that  it  is  comfortable  to  leap  into 
an  estate  which  another  has  got. 

"  She  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the  ntmoat 
ductility  of  obedience^  and  the  closest  attention  to 
profit.    At  an  age  when  otha:  boys  are  sporting  is 
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tfie  fieldsi  GT  munnuring  in  the  school^  I  was  con- 
triving some  new  method  of  paying  my  court ;  in- 
quiring the  age  of  my  future  benefactors ;  or  con- 
giderii^  how  I  should  employ  their  l^ades. 

'^  If  our  eagerness  of  money  could  have  been  satis- 
ied.with  the  possessions  of  any  one  of  my  relations^ 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained ;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  to  be  always  present  with  all  three, 
oar  competitors  were  busy  to  efiace  any  trace  of  af- 
fection which  we  might  have  left  behind ;  and  since 
there  was  not^  on  any  part^  such  superiority  of  merit 
as  could  enforce  a  constant  and  unshaken  preference, 
whoever  was  the  last  that  flattered  or  obfiged,  had, 
§ar  a  time,  the  ascendant. 

'^  My  relaticms  maintained  a  regular  exchange  of 
eoortesy,  tods  care  to  miss  no  occasion  of  condolence 
or  congratulation,  ai^d  sent  presents  at  stated  times, 
but  had  in  their  hearts  not  much  esteem  for  one  an- 
other. The  seaman  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
squire  as  a  milk-sop  and  a  IsMidman,  who  had  lived 
without  knowing  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  see- 
ing any  pairt  of  the  world  beyond  the  county-town  ; 
and,  whenever  they  met,  would  talk  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  circles  and  tropics,  would  scarcely 
tell  him  the  hour  without  some  mention  of  the  ho- 
rizon and  meridian,  nor  show  him  the  news  without 
detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  other 
countries. 

'*  The  squire  considered  the  sailor  as  a  rude  uncul- 
tivated savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than  his 
form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance  of  all 
common  objects  and  affairs ;  when  he  could  persuade 
him  to  go  into  the  field,  he  always  exposed  him  to 
the  sportsmen,  by  sending  him  to  look  for  game  in 
improper  places ;  and  once  prevailed  upon  him  to  be 
present  at  the  races,  only  that  he  might  show  the 
gentlemen  how  a  sailor  sat  upon  a  hone. 
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*^  The  old  gentlewoman  thought  herself  wiser  than 
both^  for  she  lived  with  no  servant  but  a  maid,  and 
saved  her  money.  The  others  were  indeed  sufficiently 
frugal ;  but  the  squire  could  not  live  without  dogs 
and  horses,  and  the  sailcnr  never  suffered  the  day  to 
pass  but  over  a  bowl  of  punchy  to  which  as  he  wss 
not  critical  in  the  choice  of  his  company,  every  man 
was  welcome  that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  w  tell  a 
story. 

'^  All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please :  an  arduous 
task;  but  what  will  not  youth  and  avarice  under* 
take?  I  had  an  unresisting  suppleness  of  temper, 
and  an  unsatiable  wish  for  riches ;  I  was  perpetu^ 
ally  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  my  parents  and 
assisted  occasionally  by  their  instructions.  What 
these  advantages  enabled  me  to  perform,  shall  be 
told  in  the  next  letter  of, 

"  Yours,  &C. 

"  CAPTATOB." 


No.  198.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1752. 


Nil  mihi  das  vivus :  diets  pottfita  daturum. 
Si  non  insatUst  fcis,  Maro,  quid  aqriam, 

HABT.  ET.  Zi.  68. 

You*ve  told  me,  Maro,  whilst  you  live^ 

You*d  not  a  single  penny  give, 

But  that  whene'er  you  chance  to  die, 

You'd  leave  a  handsome  l^^cy: 

You  must  be  mad  beyond  redress. 

If  my  next  wish  you  cannot  guess.  r.  lxwb* 

"  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
*'  SIR, 

'^  You,  who  must  have  observed  the  inclination  which 
almost  every  man,  however  inactive  or  insignificant, 
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discovers  of  representiiig  his  life  as  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  events^  will  not  wonder  that  Captator 
thinks  his  narrative  important  enough  to  be  conti- 
Hued.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  those  to 
teaa^  their  companions  with  their  history^  who  have 
mrifther  done  nor  suffered  any  thing  that  can  excite 
curiosity  or  afford  instruction. 

**  As  I  was  taught  to  flatter  with  the  first  essays 
<^  speech^  and  had  very  early  lost  every  other  passion 
in  the  desire  of  money^  I  began  my  pursuit  with 
omens  of  success ;  for  I  divided  my  officiousness  so 
judiciously  among  my  relations^  that  I  was  equally 
the  &vourite  of  all.  When  any  of  them  entered  the 
door^  I  went  to  welcome  him  with  raptures ;  when 
he  went  away^  I  hung  down  my  head^  and  sometimes 
entreated  to  go  with  nim  with  so  much  importunity, 
that  I  very  narrowly  escaped  a  consent  which  I 
dreaded  in  my  heart.  When  at  an  annual  enter- 
tainment they  were  all  together^  I  had  a  harder  task; 
but  plied  them  so  impartially  with  caresses,  that 
none  could  charge  me  with  neglect ;  and  when  they 
were  wearied  with  my  fondness  and  civilities,  I  was 
always  disBfldssed  witn  money  to  buy  playthings. 

''  Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  stand  ;  the  years  of  in- 
nocence and  prattle  were  soon  at  an  end,  and  other 
qualifications  were  necessary  to  recommend  me  to 
continuance  of  kindness.  It  luckily  happened  that 
none  of  my  friends  had  high  notions  of  book-learn- 
ing. The  sailor  hated  to  see  tall  boys  shut  up  in  a 
school,  when  they  might  more  properly  be  seeing  the 
world,  and  making  their  fortunes ;  and  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  when  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  were 
known,  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  man  com- 
plete might  be  learned  on  ship-board.  The  squire 
only  insisted,  that  so  much  scholarship  was  indis- 
pensably necessary,  as  might  confer  ability  to  draw 
a  lease  and  read  me  court-hands ;  and  the  old  cham<« 

VOL.  xvm.  p  p 
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bermaid  declared  loudly  ker  contempt  of  books,  and 
her  opinion  that  they  only  took  the  head  off  the 
main  chance. 

''  To  unite^  as  well  as  we  conld>  all  their  sYstemf, 
I  was  bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to  oe^ewt, 
that  I  followed  his  directions,  and  I  gained  likewke^ 
as  my  mother  observed,  this  advantage,  that  I  WM 
always  in  the  way ;  for  she  had  known  many  fiih 
vourite  children  sent  to  schools  or  academies,  and 
forgotten. 

'^  As  I  grew  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, I  was  often  despatched,  upon  various  pre- 
tences, to  visit  my  relations,  with  directions  nooi 
my  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myself^  and  dme 
away  competitors. 

'^  1  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the  ssikr 
as  a  promising  genius,  because  I  liked  punch  better 
than  wine ;  and  I  took  care  to  improve  this  prepoi- 
session  by  continual  inquiries  about  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  different  climates, 
the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  dangers  of  shipiiTebL 
I  admired  the  courage  of  the  seaman,  and  gained  his 
heart  by  importuning  him  for  a  recital  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  1  lis- 
tened with  an  appearance  of  close  atention  to  stories 
which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the  close  never 
failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit  distant  coun- 
tries, and  my  contempt  of  the  cowards  and  dnmes 
that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their  native  parish; 
though  1  had  in  reality  no  desire  of  any  thing  but 
money,  nor  ever  felt  the  stimulations  of  curiosity,  or 
ardour  of  adventure,  but  would  contentedly  have 
passed  the  years  of  Nestor  in  receiving  rents  and 
lending  upon  mortgages. 

"  The  squire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hypo- 
crisy, for  1  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to  kill 
the  game  and  eat  it.     Some  arts  of  fiEilsehood,  bow- 
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ever,  the  hunger  of  gold  peifsiiaded  me  to  practise, 

S'  which^  though  no  other  mischief  \^^as  produced, 
e  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated,  and  the  re- 
rerenoe  for  trutn  gradually  destroyed.  I  sometimes 
purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to  have  caught  them ; 
[  hired  the  countrymen  to  show  me  partridges,  and 
Aen  gave  my  uncle  intelligence  of  their  haunt ;  I 
learned  the  seats  of  hares  at  night,  and  discovered 
them  in  the  morning  with  sagacity  that  raised  the 
mmder  and  envy  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  ob- 
struction to  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I 
oould  never  fully  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  cow- 
ard, and  was  therefore  always  left  shamefully  behind, 
when  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to  swim 
a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their  utmost  speed ; 
but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently  happen,  I 
maintained  my  honour  with  suificient  success,  and 
was  never  left  out  of  a  hunting  party. 

'^  The  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly,  nor 
so  easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant  passion 
but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and  inaccessible. 
She  had  no  conception  of  any  virtue  in  a  young  man 
but  that  of  saving  his  money.  When  she  heard  of 
my  exploits  in  the  field,  she  would  shake  her  head, 
inquire  how  much  I  shoujd  be  the  richer  for  all  my 
performances,  and  lament  that  such  sums  should  be 
spent  upon  dogs  and  horses.  If  the  sailor  told 
her  of  my  inclination  to  travel,  she  was  sure  there 
was  no  place  like  England,  and  could  not  imagine 
why  any  man  that  can  live  in  his  own  country 
should  leave  it.  ITiis  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found 
means,  however,  to  propitiate,  by  frequent  com- 
mendations of  frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid 
expense. 

'^  From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  consider- 
able expectation ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the  cham- 
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bermaid,  and  older  than  the  squire.  He  was  w 
awkward  and  bashful  among  wcmien^  that  we  eon- 
eluded  him  secure  from  matrimony ;  and  the  noisy 
fondness  with  which  he  used  to  welcome  me  to  hu 
house^  made  us  imagine  that  he  would  look  out  ftr 
no  other  heir^  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  hot 
wait  patiently  for  his  death.  But  in  the  midst  rf 
our  triumph^  my  unde  saluted  us  one  morning  with 
a  cry  of  transport^  and  clapping  his  hand  hard  en 
my  shoulder^  told  me^  I  was  a  happy  fellow  to  bare 
a  friend  like  him  in  the  worlds  for  he  came  to  fit  me 
out  for  a  voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
I  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  my  father  told  hint; 
that  he  believed  my  constitution  not  fitted  to  the 
sea ;  and  my  mother^  bursting  into  tears^  cried  out 
that  her  heart  would  break  if  she  lost  me.  All  this 
had  no  effeot ;  fhe  sailor  tVtoidioOy  ltiisii8oq»tiTe  d 
the  softer  passions^  and,  without  regard  to  tean  or 
arguments^  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  make  me 
a  man. 

^'  We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance^  and 
preparations  were  accordingly  made.  I  took  leave 
of  my  friends  with  great  alacrity^  proclaimed  the 
beneficence  of  my  uncle  with  the  highest  strains  of 
gratitude^  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  now  pat 
into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirst  of  knowledge. 
But  a  week  before  the  cUiy  appointed  fwr  my  «b- 
parture  I  fell  sick  by  my  mother's  direction,  and 
refused  all  food  but  what  she  privately  brought  me ; 
whenever  my  uncle  visited  me  I  was  lethargic  or  de- 
lirious, but  took  care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  in- 
cessantly of  travel  and  merchandize.  The  room  was 
kept  dark  ;  the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  galli- 
pots ;  my  mother  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not 
to  endanger  her  life  with  nocturnal  attendance ;  mj 
father  lamented  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  the  voynge.; 
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and  such  superfluity  of  artifice  was  employed^  as 
perhaps  might  have  discovered  the  cheat  to  a  man 
of  penetration.  But  the  sailor^  unacquainted  with 
subtilties  and  stratagems^  was  easily  deluded ;  and 
as  the  ship  could  not  stay  for  my  recovery^  sold 
the  cargo^  and  left  me  to  re-establish  my  health  at 
leisure. 

**  I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  lest 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and  in 
two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  disappointment. 
My  uncle  pitied  my  dejection,  and  bid  me  prepare 
myself  against  next  year,  for  no  land-lubber  should 
touch  his  money. 

''  A  reprieve,  however,  was  obtained ;  and  perhaps 
some  new  stratagem  might  have  succeeded  another 
spring,  but  my  uncle  unhappily  made  amorous  ad- 
vances to  my  mother's  maid,  who,  to  promote  so  ad- 
vantageous a  match,  discovered  the  secret,  with 
which  only  she  had  been  entrusted.  He  stormed  and 
raved,  ana  declaring  that  he  would  have  heirs  of  his 
own,  and  not  give  his  substance  to  cheats  and  cow- 
sxda,  married  the  girl  in  two  days,  and  has  now  four 
children. 

''  Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  univer- 
sally detested.  I  found  my  friends,  if  not  wholly 
alienated,  at  least  cooled  in  their  affection;  the 
squire,  though  he  did  not  wholly  discard  me,  was 
less  fond,  and  often  inquired  when  I  would  go  to 
sea.  I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  insults,  and  endea- 
voured to  rekindle  his  kindness  by  assiduity  and  re- 
spect ;  but  all  my  care  was  vain  :  he  died  without  a 
will,  and  the  estate  devolved  to  the  legal  heir. 

''  Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned  me 
to  spend  in  flattery  and  attendance  those  years  in 
which  I  might  have  been  qualified  to  place  myself 
above  hope  or  fear.  I  am  arrived  at  manhood  with.- 
out  any  useful  art  or  generous  sentiment ;  and  if  the 

FF  3 
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old  woman  should  likewise  at  last  deceive  me,  am 
in  danger  at  once  of  beggary  and  ignorance. 

^^  I  am,  &c 

'*  CAPTATOB." 
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Decolor t  obscurus,  viliSf  mm  Ule  repexam 
Cesariem  regum,  nee  Candida  virginis  omat 
CoUa,  nee  insigni  splendet  jjer  cingula  morm : 
Sed  nova  si  nigri  videos  miracula  son,  . 
Tunc  superat  pulchros  cuUtOy  et  qtdcquid  Earn 
Indus  littoribus  rubra  scnUatur  in  alga. 

Obscure,  unprized,  and  dark,  the  magnet  lies, 
Nor  lures  the  search  of  avaricious  eyes. 
Nor  binds  the  neck,  nor  sparkles  in  the  htdr, 
Nor  dignifies  the  great,  nor  decks  the  fair. 
But  search  the  wonders  of  the  dusky  stone, 
And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdooev 
Each  grace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  states 
That  decks  the  fair,  or  dignifies  the  great. 


'^  TO  TH£  RAMBLER. 


"  SIR, 


''  Though  you  have  seldom  digressed  from  moral 
subjects,  1  suppose  you  are  not  so  rigorous  or  cyni- 
cal as  to  deny  the  value  or  usefulness  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  or  to  have  lived  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and 
experiment,  without  any  attention  to  the  wonders 
every  day  produced  by  the  pokers  of  magnetism  and 
the  wheels  of  electricity.  At  least,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  hope  that,  since  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  mo* 
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Tal  excellence  than  envy^  you  will  not  refuse  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  ot  others^  merely  because  yeu 
cannot  partake  of  their  enjoyments. 

''  In  confidence^  therefore^  that  your  ignorance  has 
not  made  you  an  enemy  to  knowledge^  I  offer  you 
tiie  honour  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic^  an  adepts  who  having  long  laboured  for  the  be- 
nefit of  maiudnd^is  not  willing^  like  too  many  of  his 
predecessors^  to  conceal  his  secrets  in  the  grave. 

^'Many  have  signalized  themselves  by  melting 
their  estates  in  crucibles.  I  was  born  to  no  fortune^ 
and  therefore  had  only  my  mind  and  body  to  devote 
to  knowledge^  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity  will  at- 
test^ that  neither  mind  or  body  have  been  spared.  I 
have  sat  whole  weeks  without  sleep  by  the  side  of 
an  athanor^  to  watch  the  moment  of  projection ;  I 
have  made  the  first  experiment  in  nineteen  diving 
engines  of  new  construction ;  I  have  fallen  eleven 
dmes  speechless  under  the  shock  of  electricity ;  I 
have  twice  dislocated  my  limbs>  and  once  fractured 
my  skull,  in  eyssayins  to  fly :  and  four  times  endan- 

^.,uu  .r.^^ » ^  «-^» . 

'^  In  the  first  period  of  my  studies^  I  exerted  the 
powers  of  my  body  more  tnan  those  of  my  mind^ 
and  was  not  without  hopes  that  fame  might  be  pur- 
chased by  a  few  broken  bones  without  the  toil  of 
thinking ;  but  having  been  shattered  by  some  vio- 
lent experim^its^  and  constrained  to  confine  myself 
to  my  books^  I  passed  six-and-thirty  years  in  search- 
ing the  treasures  of  ancient  widom^  but  am  at  last 
amply  recompensed  for  all  my  perseverance. 

*^  The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  philosophers, 
having  been  long  exercised  upon  electricity,  has  been 
lately  transferred  to  magnetism ;  the  qualities  of  the 
loadstone  have  been  investigated,  if  not  with  much 
advantage,  yet  with  great  applause;   and  as  the 
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highest  praise  of  art  is  to  imitate  nature^  I  hope  no 
man  will  think  the  makers  of  artificial  magnets  ce- 
lebrated or  reverenced  above  their  deserts. 

^^  I  ^ave  for  some  time  employed  myself  in  the  same 
practice^  but  with  deeper  knowledge  and  more  ex- 
tensive views.  While  my  contemporaries  were  touch- 
ing needles  and  raising  weights^  or  bui^ng  them- 
selves with  inclination  and  variation^  I  have  been 
examining  those  qualities  of  magnetism  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  accommodation  and  happiness  of  com- 
mon life.  I  have  left  to  inferior  understandings  the 
care  of  conducting  the  sailor  through  the  hazards  of 
the  ocean^  and  reserved  to  myself  the  more  difficult 
and  illustrious  province  of  preserving  the  connubial 
compact  from  violation^  and  setting  mankind  free  for 
ever  from  the  danger  of  supposititious  children^  and 
the  torments  of  fruitless  vigilance  and  anxious  sus- 
picion. 

'^  To  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher ;  I  shall  therefore  openly 
confess^  that  1  owe  the  first  hint  of  this  inestimable 
secret  to  the  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Hannase^  who,  in 
his  treatise  of  precious  stones,  has  left  this  account 
of  the  magnet :  KJO'»KS{<pn,  &c.  '  The  calamita,  or 
loadstone  that  attracts  iron,  produces  many  bad  &n- 
tasies  in  man.  Women  fly  from  this  stone.  If  there- 
fore any  husband  be  disturbed  with  jealousy,  and 
fear  lest  his  wife  converses  with  other  men,  let  him 
lay  this  stone  upon  her  while  she  is  asleep.  If  she 
be  pure,  she  will,  when  she  wakes,  clasp  her  hus- 
band fondly  in  her  arms ;  but  if  she  be  guilty,  she 
will  fall  out  of  bed,  and  run  away.* 

"  When  first  I  read  this  wonderful  passage,  I 
could  not  easily  conceive  why  it  had  remained  hi- 
therto unregarded  with  such  a  zealous  competition 
for  magnetical  fame.  It  would  surely  be  unjust  to 
suspect  that  any  of  the  candidates  are  strangers  to 
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the  name  or  works  of  Rabbi  Abraham^  or  to  conclude^ 
from  a  late  edict  of  the  royal  society  in  favour  of  the 
English  language^  that  philosophy  and  literature  are 
no  longer  to  act  in  concert.  Yet^  how  should  a  qua- 
lity 80  useful  escape  promulgation  but  by  the  ob- 
seurity  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  deHvered  ? 
Why  are  footmen  and  chambermaids  paid  on  every 
side  for  keeping  secrets^  which  no  caution  nor  ex- 
pense could  secure  from  the  all-penetrating  magnet  ? 
Qr,  why  are  so  many  witnesses  summoned^  and  so 
many  artifices  practised,  to  discover  what  so  easy  an 
experiment  would  in&llibly  reveal  f 

**  Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of  Abra- 
ham to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to  expose  my 
life  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love  of  fame ;  he 
warned  me  by  the  hte  of  Orpheus,  that  knowledge 
or  genius  could  give  no  protection  to  the  invader  of 
female  prerogatives;  assured  me  that  neither  the 
sarmofa  of  Adiilles^  nor  the  antidote  of  Mithridates, 
would  be  able  to  preserve  me ;  and  counselled  me,  if 
I  could  not  live  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  ac- 
quisition of  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour 
would  perhap  be  equal,  and  the  danger  certainly  be 
less. 

'^  I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think  it  so 
generally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the  detection 
of  incontinence  should  bring  any  danger  upon  its  in- 
ventor. My  friend  has  indeed  told  me,  that  all  the 
women  will  be  my  enemies,  and  that,  however  I  flat- 
ter myself  with  nopes  of  defence  from  the  men,  I 
shall  certainly  find  myself  deserted  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Of  the  young  men,  said  he,  some  will  be 
afraid  of  sharing  the  disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and 
some  the  danger  of  their  mistresses ;  of  those  who 
are  married,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  fisdse- 
hood  of  their  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to  avoid 
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conviction ;  few  ever  sought  for  virtue  in  marriage, 
and  therefore  few  will  try  whether  they  have  found 
it.  Almost  every  man  is  careless  or  timorous,  and 
to  trust  is  easier  and  safer  than  to  examine. 

•  '^  These  observations  discouraged  me,  till  I  began 
to  consider  what  reception  I  was  likely  to  find  among 
the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed  under  the  three 
classes  of  maids^  wives,  and  widows ;  and  cannot  bnt 
hope  that  I  may  obtain  some  coimtenance  among 
them.  The  single  ladies  I  suppose  universally  ready 
to  patronise  my  method,  by  which  connubial  wicked- 
ness may  be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries  with 
a  previous  design  to  be  unfedthful  to  her  husband. 
And  to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,  I  promise 
never  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who  steals 
a  girl  from  school;  marries  a  woman  forty  yean 
younger  than  himself;  or  employs  the  authority  of 
parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her  own  consent. 

^'  Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding  the 
insinuations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  believe,  that 
the  greater  part  are  my  friends,  and  am  at  least  con- 
vinced, that  they  who  demand  the  test,  and  appear 
on  my  side  will  supply,  by  their  spirit,  the  deficiencv 
of  their  numbers,  ana  that  their  enemies  will  shrink 
and  quake  at  the  sight  of  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of 
Scjrthia  fled  from  the  scourge. 

*'  The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour 
by  their  curiosity,  if  not  by  their  virtue ;  for  it  may 
be  observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived  their 
husbands,  always  think  themselves  entitled  to  super- 
intend the  conduct  of  young  wives :  and  as  they  are 
themselves  in  no  danger  from  the  magnetic  trial,  I 
shall  expect  them  to  be  eminently  and  unanimously 
zealous  in  recommending  it. 

"  With  these  hopes  I  shall,  in  a  short  time,  offer 
to  sale,  magnets  armed  with  a  particular  metallic 
composition,  which  concentrates  their  virtue,  and  de- 
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tennines  their  agency.  It  is  known  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  magnet^  in  common  operations^  depends  much 
upon  its  armature^  and  it  cannot  be  imagined^  that 
a  stone^  naked  or  cased  only  in  the  common  manner^ 
wrill  discover  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  by  Rabbi 
Abraham.  The  secret  of  this  metal  I  shall  care- 
fully conceal^  and^  therefore^  am  not  afraid  of  imi- 
tators^ nor  shall  trouble  the  offices  with  solicitation 
for  a  patent. 

^'I  shall  sell  them  of  different  sizes^  and  various  de- 
grees of  strength.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk  proper  to 
be  hung  at  the  bed's  head^  as  scarecrows^  and  some 
80  small  that  they  may  be  easily  concealed.  Some  I 
have  ground  into  oval  forms  to  be  hung  at  watches^ 
and  soitie^  for  the  curious^  I  have  set  in  wedding- 
rings^  that  ladies  may  never  want  an  attestation  of 
their  innocence.  Some  I  can  produce  so  sluggish 
and  inert^  that  they  will  not  act  before  the  third 
fiulure ;  and  others  so  vigorous  and  animated^  that 
they  exert  their  influence  against  unlawful  wishes,  if 
they  have  been  wiUingly  and  deliberately  indulged. 
As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to  tell  my  customers 
the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can  juage  by  their 
choice  of  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments.  Many 
have  been  contented  to  spare  cost  by  purchasing  only 
the  lowest  degree  of  efficacy,  and  all  have  started 
with  terror  from  those  which  operate  upon  the 
thoughts.  One  young  lady  only  ntted  on  a  ring  of 
the  strongest  energy,  and  declared  that  she  scorned 
to  separate  her  wishes  from  her  acts,  or  allow  herself 
to  think  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 

^'  I  am,  &c. 

"  HERMETIGUS." 
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No.  200.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15, 1752. 


Kemo  petitt  modicis  qua  mUtebantur  amids 
A  Senecd,  qua  Piso  bonus,  guts  CoUa  solebai 
Largiri :  nempe  et  tUuUs  etfasdbut  oHm 
Mqj&r  habehaiur  donandi  gloria  ;  soliim 
Posdmus  ut  ccenes  cwiUter.    Hoe  Jiice,  et  eaiOf 
Esto,  ut  nunc  muUif  dwestibi,  pauper  amicis. 

JUT.  SAT.  T.  1<I6. 

No  man  expects,  for  who  so  much  a  sot 

Who  has  the  times  he  lives  in  so  forgot? 

What  Seneca  what  Rso  used  to  send. 

To  raise,  or  to  support  a  sinking  friend. 

Those  godlike  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind, 

Bounty  well-placed  preferred,  and  well  de^gn'd, 

To  all  their  titles,  all  that  heiehi  of  power. 

Which  turns  the  brains  of  fools,  and  fools  alone  adore. 

When  your  poor  client  is  condemn'd  t'attend, 

"Us  all  we  ask,  receive  him  as  a  friend : 

Descend  to  this,  and  then  we  ask  no  more; 

Rich  to  yourself,  to  all  beside  be  poor. 


BOWLD. 


'^  TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
''  MR.  RAMBLER^ 


"  Such  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  many  minds, 
that  when  any  affliction  oppresses  them ;  they  haye 
immediate  recourse  to  lamentation  and  complainti 
which^  though  it  can  only  be  allowed  reasonable  when 
evils  admit  of  remedy^  and  then  only  when  addressed 
to  those  horn  whom  the  remedy  is  expected^  yet 
seems  even  in  hopeless  and  incurable  distresses  to  be 
natural^  since  those  by  whom  it  is  not  indulged^  ima- 
gine that  they  give  a  proof  of  extraordinary  fortitude 
by  suppressing  it. 
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'^  I  am  one  of  those  who^  with  the  Sancho  of  Cer- 
ntes^  leave  to  higher  characters  the  merit  of  suffer- 
^  in  silence,  and  give  vent  without  scruple  to  any 
prow  that  swells  in  my  heart.  It  is  therefore  to 
3  a  severe  aggravation  of  a  calamity^  when  it  is  such 
,  in  the  common  opinion^  will  not  justify  the  acer- 
^  of  exclamation^  or  support  the  solemmty  of  vocal 
ief.  Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  de- 
acy  which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  be  persuaded 
iHty^  and  which^  when  they  are  separated  from 
BIT  peculiar  and  personal  circumstances^  will  never 
considered  as  important  enough  to  claim  attention 
deserve  redress. 

'*  Of  this  kind  will  appear  to  gross  and  vulgar  ap- 
ehensions^  the  miseries  which  I  endured  in  a  morn- 
I  visit  to  Prospero^  a  man  lately  raised  to  wealth 
a  lucky  project^  and  too  much  intoxicated  by  sud- 
n  elevation^  or  too  little  polished  by  thought  and 
aversation^  to  enjoy  his  present  fortune  with  ele- 
nce  and  decency. 

'^  We  set  out  in  the  world  together ;  and  for  a 
ig  time  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  our  exigen- 
ts^ as  either  happened  to  have  money  or  influence 
|rond  his  immediate  necessities.  You  know  that 
thing  generally  endears  men  so  much  as  participfr- 
n  of  dangers  and  misfortunes ;  I  therefore  always 
isidered  Prospero  as  united  with  me  in  the  strong- 
;  league  of  kindness^  and  imagined  that  our  friend- 
[p  was  only  to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I 
t  at  his  sudden  shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  dis- 
lerested  joy ;  but  as  I  want  no  part  of  his  super- 
ities^  am  not  willing  to  descend  from  that.equality 
which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 
^'  Our  intimacy  was  r^arded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
ion  from  ceremonial  visits;  and  it  was  so  long  be- 
e  I  saw  him  at  his  new  house^  that  he  gently  com«« 
ined  of  my  neglect^  and  obliged  me  to  come  (m  a 

rOL.  XVIII.  G  G 
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day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise,  but  found  that 
the  impatience  of  my  friend  arose  not  from  any  de- 
sire to  communicate  his  happiness,  but  to  enjoy  his 
superiority. 

"  When  I  told  my  name  at  the  door,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by  the 
tardiness  of  his  return,  gave  me  reason  to  suspect 
that  time  was  taken  to  deHberate.  He  then  informed 
me,  that  Prospero  desired  my  company,  and  showed 
me  the  staircase  carefuUy  secured  by  mats  from  the 
pollution  of  my  feet.  The  best  apartments  were  os- 
tentatiously set  open,  that  I  might  have  a  distant 
view  of  the  magmficence  which  I  was  not  permitted 
to  approach ;  and  my  old  friend,  receiving  me  with 
all  the  insolence  of  condescension  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  conducted  me  to  a  back  room,  where  he  told 
me  he  always  breakfeisted  when  he  had  not  great  ccmi- 
pany. 

^'  On  the  floor  where  we  sat  lay  a  carpet,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  servant 
to  lift  up  a  corner,  that  I  might  contemplate  the 
brightness  of  the  colours  and  the  elegance  of  the  tex- 
ture, and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  anv  thing 
so  fine  before ;  I  did  not  gratify  his  folly  with  any 
outcries  of  admiration,  but  coldly  bade  the  footman 
let  down  the  cloth. 

*^  We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  with  persecution,  when  Prospero 
desired  that  I  would  give  the  servant  leave  to  aciyiut 
the  cover  of  my  chair,  which  was  slipt  a  little  aside 
to  show  the  damask;  he  informed  me  that  he  had  he- 
spoke  ordinary  chairs  for  common  use,  but  had  been 
disappointed  by  his  tradesman.  I  put  the  chair  aside 
with  my  foot,  and  drew  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was 
entreated  not  to  rumple  the  carpet. 

^^  Breakfast  was  at  last  set,  and  as  I  was  not  wil- 
ling to  indulge  the  peevishness  that  began  to  seise 
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me,  I  commendied  the  tea ;  Prospero  then  told  me^ 
that  another  time  I  should  taste  nis  finest  sort^  but 
that  he  had  only  a  very  small  quantity  remaining^ 
and  reserved  it  for  those  whom  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  treat  with  particular  respect. 

"  While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  subjects 
as  imagination  happened  to  suggest^  he  frequently 
digressed  into  directions  to  the  servant  that  waited^ 
or  made  a  slight  inquiry  after  the  jeweller  or  silver- 
smith ;  and  once^  as  I  was  pursuing  an  argument 
with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  he  started  from  his 
posture  of  attention^  and  ordered,  that  if  Lord  Lofty 
called  on  him  that  morning,  he  should  be  shown  into 
the  best  parlour. 

''  My  patience  was  not  yet  wholly  subdued.  I 
was  wining  to  promote  his  satisfaction,  and  therefore 
observed^  that  the  figures  on  the  china  were  emi- 
mently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
<;alling  for  his  Dresden  china,  which,  says  he,  I  ^-^ 
ways  associate  with  my  chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups 
yrere  brought ;  I  once  resolved  not  to  have  looked 
upon  them,  but  my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  had 
examined  them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set. 
them  down,  for  they  who  were  accustomed  only  to 
common  dishes,  seldom  handled  china  with  much 
care.  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  my  philosophy, 
M^hen  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  dash  his  baubles  to 
the  ground. 

^'  He  was  now  so  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  he  thought  some  humility  necessary 
to  avert  the  glance  of  envy,  and  therefore  told  me, 
with  an  air  of  soft  composure,  that  I  was  not  to  es- 
timate life  by  external  appearance,  that  all  these  shin- 
ing  acquisitions  had  added  little  to  his  happiness; 
that  he  still  remembered,  with  pleasure,  the  days  in 
which  he  and  I  were  upon  the  level,  and  had  often, 
in  the  moment  of  refiection,  been  doubtful,  whether 
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he  should  lose  much  by  changing  his  condition  for 
mine. 

"  I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  shouN, 
by  silence  and  submission^  be  imboldened  to  insults 
that  could  not  easily  be  borne,  and  therefore  codly 
considered  how  I  should  repress  it  without  sudi  bit- 
terness of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwilling  to  use.  But 
he  interrupted  my  meditation^  by  asking  leave  to  be 
dressed ;  and  told  me^  that  he  had  promised  to  at- 
tend some  ladies  in  the  park^  and^  if  I  was  goin^ 
the  same  way^  would  take  me  in  his  chariot.  I  liad 
no  inclination  to  any  other  favours^  and^  therefore^ 
left  him  without  any  intention  of  seeing  him  ^ain, 
unless  some  misfortune  should  restore  his  under^ 
standing. 

"  I  am^  &c. 

"  ASPSB." 


Though  I  am  not  wholly  insensible  of  the  proven 
cations  which  my  correspondent  has  received,  I  can- 
not altogether  commend  the  keenness  of  his  resent- 
ment, nor  encourage  him  to  persist  in  his  resolution 
of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. One  of  the  golden  precepts  of  Pythagoras  di- 
rects, that  '  a  friend  should  not  be  hated  for  little 
faults ;'  and  surely  he,  upon  whom  nothing  worse 
can  be  charged,  than  that  he  mats  his  stairs,  and  co- 
vers his  carpet,  and  sets  out  his  finery  to  show  be- 
fore those  whom  he  does  not  admit  to  use  it,  has  yet 
committed  nothing  that  should  exclude  him  frcm 
common  degrees  of  kindness.  Such  improprieties  of- 
ten proceed  rather  from  stupidity  than  maHce.  Those 
who  thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
by  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine,  nor 
are  qualified  to  examine,  the  motives  of  their  own 
practice,  or  to  state  the  nice  limits  between  el^ance 
and  ostentation.  They  are  often  innocent  of  the  pain 
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which  their  vanity  produces^  and  insult  others  when 
the  J  have  no  worse  purpose  than  to  please  themselves. 
He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  always 
endanger  his  quiet.  Of  those  with  whom  nature  and 
virtue  oblige  us  to  converse^  some  are  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  pleasing^  and  ofiPend  when  they  design  to  ca- 
ress; some  are  negligent^  and  gratify  themselves 
without  regard  to  the  quiet  of  another ;  some^  per- 
haps^  are  malicious^  and  feel  no  greater  satisfaction 
in  prosperity  than  that  of  raising  envy  and  tramp- 
ling inferiority.  But,  whatever  be  the  motive  of  in- 
salt,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it;  for  folly  scarcely 
can  deserve  resentment,  and  malice  is  punished  by 
neglect. 
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—  Sanctus  haberi 
Justiliteqve  tenaxfaciis  dictisque  mereris  T 
Agnosco  procerem,  — 

juv.  SAT.  viii.  S4. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true, 
Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you*re  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. 

STZPKET. 

Boyle  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  manu- 
&ctures,  and  the  facility  of  labour,  would  be  much 
promoted,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contrivances 
which  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were,  by  reci- 
procal communications  made  generally  known ;  for 
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there  are  few  operations  that  are  not  performed  hy 
one  or  other  with  some  peculiar  advantages^  which, 
though  singly  of  little  importance,  would,  by  con- 
junction ami  concurrence,  open  new  inlets  to  Imow- 
ledge,  and  give  new  powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
lencies distributed  among  the  different  classes  of^a 
community.  It  was  said  by  Cujacins,  that  he  never 
read  more  than  one  book,  by  which  he  was  not  in- 
structed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  after  virtue  with 
ardour  and  attention,  will  seldom  find  a  man  hy 
whose  example,  or  sentiments,  he  may  not  be  im- 
proved. 

Every  profession  has  some  essential  and  appropri- 
ate virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
honour  or  success,  and  which,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  activity  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit  and  reputation.  As  the  as- 
trologers range  the  subdivisions  of  mankind  under 
the  planets  which  they  suppose  to  influence  their 
lives,  the  moralist  may  distribute  them  according  to 
the  virtues  which  they  necessarily  practise,  and  con- 
sider them  as  distinguished  by  prudence  or  fortitude, 
diligence  or  patience. 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  settled  by 
time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boasting  in 
one  street  of  that  which  they  would  anxiously  con- 
ceal in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn  and  esteem, 
the  topics  of  praise  and  satire,  are  varied  according 
to  the  several  virtues  or  vices  which  the  course  of  life 
has  disposed  men  to  admire  or  abhor;  but  he  who  is 
solicitous  for  his  own  improvement,  must  not  be  li- 
mited by  local  reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe 
of  mortals  their  characteristical  virtues,  and  constel- 
late in  himself  the  scattered  graces  which  shine  single 
in  other  men. 

The  chief  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is  that 
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oi  punctuality^  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  observance  of 
commercial  engagements ;  nor  is  there  any  vice  of 
which  he  so  much  dreads  the  imputation^  as  of  neg- 
ligence and  instability.  This  is  a  quality  which  the 
interest  of  mankind  requires  to  be  difiused  through 
all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  seem  to  consi- 
der as  a  Tulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambi- 
tion of  greatness  or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite 
among  men  of  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  high- 
est rate  when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest. 

£very  man  has  daily  occasion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arise  from  this  i>rivil^  of  deceiving  one 
another.  The  active  and  vivacious  have  so  long  dis- 
dained the  restraints  of  truth,  that  promises  and  ap- 
pointments have  lost  their  cogency,  and  both  parties 
neglect  their  stipulations,  because  each  concludes 
that  they  will  be  broken  by  the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small  afiairs,  and 
strengthened  by  petty  indulgencies.  He  that  is  not 
yet  hardened  by  custom,  ventures  not  on  the  viola- 
tion of  important  engagementS2  but  thinks  himself 
bound  by  his  word  in  cases  of  property  or  danger, 
though  he  allows  himself  to  forget  at  what  time  he 
is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park,  or  at  what  tavern  his 
friends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable,  if 
it  could  be  restrained  to  the  play-house,  the  ball- 
room, or  the  card-table ;  yet  even  there  it  is  suffi- 
ciency troublesome,  and  darkens  those  moments  with 
expectation,  suspense,  and  resentment,  which  are  set 
aside  for  pleasure,  and  from  which  we  naturally  hope 
for  unmingled  enjoyment  and  total  relaxation.  But 
he  that  sufiers  the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality, 
can  seldom  tell  what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it 
shall  be  made ;  when  a  passage  is  open,  the  influx  of 
corruption  is  every  moment  wearing  down  opposi- 
tion, and  by  slow  degrees  deluges  the  heart. 
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■  Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively  imagina^ 
tion,  extensive  views,  and  untainted  principles.  Hia 
curiosity  incited  him  to  range  from  place  to  place^ 
and  try  all  the  varieties  of  conversation ;  his  ele- 
gance of  address  and  fertility  of  ideas,  gained  him 
friends  wherever  he  appeared :  or  at  least  he  found 
the  general  kindness  oi  reception  always  shown  to  a 
young  man  whose  hirth  and  fortune  give  him  a 
claim  to  notice,  and  who  has  neither  by  vice  nor 
folly  destroyed  his  privileges.  Aliger  was  pleased 
witn  this  general  smile  of  mankind,  and  was  indus- 
trious to  preserve  it  by  compliance  and  officiousness, 
but  did  not  suffer  his  desire  of  pleasing  to  vitiate  his 
integrity.  It  was  his  established  maxim,  that  a  pro- 
mise is  never  to  be  broken ;  nor  was  it  without  long 
reluctance  that  he  once  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
avray  from  a  festal  engagement  by  the  importunity 
of  another  company. 

He  spent  the  evening,  as  is  usual  in  the  rudiments 
of  vice,  in  perturbation-  and  imperfect  enjoyment, 
and  met  his  disappointed  friends  in  the  morning, 
with  confusion  and  excuses.  His  companions,  not 
accustomed  to  such  scrupulous  anxiety,  laughed  at 
his  uneasiness,  compounded  the  offence  for  a  bottle, 
gave  him  courage  to  break  his  word  again,  and  again 
levied  the  penalty.  He  ventured  the  same  experi- 
ment upon  another  society,  and  found  them  equally 
ready  to  consider  it  as  a  venial  fault,  always  inci- 
dent to  a  man  of  quickness  and  gaiety  ;  till,  by  de- 
grees, he  began  to  think  himself  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  last  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the 
turpitude  of  falsehood.  He  made  no  difficulty  to 
promise  his  presence  at  distant  places,  and  if  listless- 
ness  happened  to  creep  upon  him,  would  sit  at  home 
with  great  tranquillity,  and  has  often  sunk  to  sleep 
in  a  chair,  while  he  held  ten  tables  in  continual  ex- 
pectations of  his  entrance. 
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It  was  80  pleasant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy^ 
that  he  soon  dismissed  his  attention  as  an  useless  in- 
cumbrance^  and  resigned  himself  to  carelessness  and 
dissipation^  without  any  regard  to  the  future  or  the 
past^  or  any  other  motive  of  action  than  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  desire^  or  the  attraction  of  immediate 
pleasure.     The  absent  were  immediately  forgotten^ 
and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt  by  others^  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  his  conduct.     He  was  in  speculation  com- 
pletely just^  but  never  kept  his  promise  to  a  creditor ; 
ne  was  benevolent^  but  always  deceived  those  friends 
whom  he  undertook  to  patronise  or  assist ;  he  was 
prudent^  but  suffered  his  afiairs  to  be  embarrassed 
for  want  of  reguLiting  his  accounts  at  stated  times. 
He  courted  a  young  lady^  and  when  the  settlements 
were  drawn^  took  a  ramble  into  the  country  on  the 
day  appointed  to  sign  them.     He  resolved  to  travel^ 
and  sent  his  chests  on  shipboard^  but  delayed  to  fol- 
low them  till  he  lost  his  passage.     He  was  sum- 
moned as  an  evidence  in  a  cause  of  great  importance^ 
and  loitered  on  the  way  till  the  trial  was  past.     It  is 
said,  that  when  he  had,  with  great  expense,  formed 
an  interest  in  a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived, 
by  some  agents,  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him 
away  on  the  day  of  election. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commission 
of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind  or  civil 
would  escape.  His  courtesy  invites  application :  his 
promises  produce  dependence;  he  has  his  pockets 
filled  with  petitions,  which  he  intends  some  time  to 
deliver  and  enforce,  and  his  table  covered  with  let- 
ters of  request,  with  which  he  purposes  to  comply  ; 
but  time  slips  imperceptibly  away,  while  he  is  either 
idle  or  busy :  his  friends  lose  their  opportunities  and 
charge  upon  him  their  miscarriages  and  calamities. 

This  character,  however  contemptible,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Aliger.     They  whose  activity  of  imagiha- 
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tion  is  often  shifting  the  scenes  of  expectation^  aie 
frequently  subject  to  such  sallies  of  caprice  as  make 
all  their  actions  fortuitous^  destroy  the  value  of  their 
friendship^  obstruct  the  efficacy  of  their  virtues^  and 
set  them  below  the  meanest  of  those  that  persist  in 
their  resolutions^  execute  what  they  design^  and  per- 
form what  they  have  promised. 
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Km)  9'eivTtts  muT»u  xara^^witv  i9$XmfifimfU, 

CALLQIACHUS. 

From  no  affliction  is  the  poor  exempt. 

He  thinks  each  eye  surveys  him  with  contempt ; 

Unmanly  poverty  subdues  the  heart, 

Cankers  each  wound,  and  sharpens  every  dart. 

F.  LEWIS. 

Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
learning  and  rectify  judgement,  it  has  been  long 
customary  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  words,  which 
are  often  admittea  to  signify  things  so  different,  that 
instead  of  assisting  the  understanding  as  vehicles  of 
knowledge,  they  produce  error,  dissension,  and  per- 
plexity^ because  what  is  affirmed  in  one  sense,  is 
received  in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embarrasses  the  most 
solemn  controversies,  and  obscures  the  ,  demonstra- 
tions of  science,  it  may  well  be  expected  to  infest 
the  pompous  periods  of  declaimers,  whose  purpose 
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is  often  only  to  amuse  with  fallacies^  and  change  the 
colours  of  truth  and  falsehood;  or  the  musical  compo- 
sitions of  poets,  whose  style  is  professedly  figurative, 
and  whose  art  is  imagined  to  consist  in  distorting 
words  from  their  original  meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  believes 
Kimself  better  to  know  the  import  than  of  poverty ; 
yet  whoever  studies  either  the  poets  or  philosophers, 
will  find  such  an  account  of  the  condition  expressed 
by  that  term  as  his  experience  or  observation  will  not 
easily  discover  to  be  true.  Instead  of  the  meanness, 
distress,  complaint,  anxiety,  and  dependance  which 
have  hitherto  been  combined  in  his  ideas  of  poverty, 
he  will  read  of  content,  innocence,  and  cheerfulness, 
of  health  and  safety,  tranquillity  and  freedom ;  of 
pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  unencumbered  with 
possessions;  and  of  sleep  that  sheds  his  balsamic  ano- 
dynes only  on  the  cottage.  Such  are  the  blessings  to  be 
obtained  by  the  resignation  of  riches,  that  kings  might 
descend  from  their  thrones,  and  generals  retire  from 
a  triumph,  only  to  slumber  undisturbed  in  the  ely- 
sium  of  poverty. 

If  these  autnors  do  not  deceive  us,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  contest  for  wealth 
which  keeps  the  world  m  commotion ;  nor  anv  com- 
plaints more  justly  censured  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  which  we  are 
taught  by  the  great  masters  of  moral  wisdom  to  con- 
sider as  golden  shackles,  by  which  the  wearer  is  at 
once  disabled,  and  adorned;  as  luscious  poisons  which 
inay  for  a  time  please  the  palate,  but  soon  betray  their 
malignity  by  languor  and  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be  happy 
unenvied,  to  be  healthful  without  physic,  and  secure 
without  a  guard;  to  obtain  from  the  bounty  of  nature, 
what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  compelled  to  procure 
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by  the  help  of  artists  and  attendantSy  of  flatterers  and 

spies. 

Bat  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  view,  that 
they  who  extol  the  happiness  of  poverty,  do  not  mean 
the  same  state  with  those  who  deploKe  its  miseries. 
Poets  have  their  imaginations  filled  with  ideas  of 
magnificence?  and  being  aocnstomed  to  contemplate 
the  downfall  of  empires,  or  to  contrive  forms  of  la- 
mentation for  mcmarchs  in  distress,  rank  all  the 
classes  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  poverty,  who  make 
no  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  crowns.  To  be  poor, 
in  ine  epic  language,  is  only  not  to  commana  the 
wealth  m  nations,  not  to  have  fleets  and  armies  in 

pay- 
Vanity  has,  perhaps,  contributed  to  this  impro> 

priety  of  style.  He  that  wishes  to  become  a  philo- 
sopher, at  a  cheap  rate,  easily  gratifies  his  ambition, 
by  sulmiitting  to  poverty  wnen  he  does  not  feel  it, 
and  by  boasting  his  contempt  of  riches,*  when  he  has 
already  more  than  he  enjoys.  He  who  would  show 
the  extent  of  his  views,  and  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions, or  discover  his  acquaintance  with  splendour 
and  magnificence,  may  talk  like  Cowley  of  an  humble 
station  and  quiet  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  nature's 
wants,  and  tne  inconveniencies  of  superfluity,  and  at 
last,  liike  him,  limit  his  desires  to  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  a  fortune,  indeed,  not  exuberant,  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and  luxury, 
but  to  which  it  little  li^comes  a  philosopher  to  affix 
the  name  of  poverty,  since  no  man  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  termed  poor,  who  does  not  see  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  richer  than  himself. 

As  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life  un- 
derstood by  the  panegyrists  and  historians  who  amuse 
us  with  accounts  of  the  poverty  of  heroes  and  saees. 
Riches  are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  their  use  is  dis* 
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covered  only  in  that  which  they  procure.  They  are 
not  coveted,  unless  by  narrow  understandings,  which 
confound  the  means  with  the  end,  but  for  the  sake 
of  power,  influence,  and  esteem ;  or,  by  some  of  less 
elevated  and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to  sen-- 
sual  enjoyment. 

The  pleasures  of  luxury,  many  have,  without  un« 
common  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even  when  af- 
fluence and  idleness  have  concurred  to  tempt  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  who  feels  nothing  from  indigence 
but  the  want  of  gratifications  which  he  could  not  in 
any  other  condition  make  consistent  with  innocence, 
has  given  no  proof  of  eminent  patience*  Esteem  and 
influence  every  man  desires,  but  they  are  equally 
pleasing  and  equally  valuable,  by  whatever  means 
they  are  obtain^ ;  and  whoever  nas  found  the  art 
of  securing  them  without  the  help  of  money,  ought, 
in  reality,  to  be  acccounted  rich,  since  he  has  all  that 
riches  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres,  cultivated  by  his 
own  hand,  was  sufficiently  removed  from  all  the  evils 
generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  poverty, 
when  his  reputation  was  such,  that  the  voice  of  nis 
country  called  him  from  his  farm  to  take. absolute 
command  into  his  hand ;  nor  was  Diogenes  much 
mortified  by  his  residence  in  a  tub,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  same  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to  the 
religious  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man  abdicating 
the  hope  of  terrestrial  possessions,  and  precluding 
himself,  by  an  irrevocable  vow,  from  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  all  that  his  fellow-beings  consider  as 
worthy  of  wishes  and  endeavours,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  purity,  abstraction,  and  firmness,  of 
his  mind,  and  regard  mm  as  wholly  emploved  in  se- 
curing the  interests  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any 
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Other  care  than  to  gain^  at  whatever  priee^  the  surest 
passage  to  eternal  rest. 

Yet^  what  can  the  votary  be  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  ?  If  he  resides  in  a  c(m- 
vent^  he  converses  oiuy  with  men  whose  condition  is 
the  same  with  his  own ;  he  has  from  the  munifioenoe 
of  the  founder  all  the  necessaries  of  life^  and  is  safe 
from  that  destitution^  which  Hooker  declares  to  be 
'  such  an  impediment  to  virtue^  as^  till  it  be  removed, 
suffereth  not  the  mind  of  mail  to  admit  any  other 
care/  All  temptations  to  envy  and  competition  are 
shut  out  from  his  retreat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the 
sight  of  unattainable  dignity,  nor  ii^ulted  with  the 
bluster  of  insolence,  or  the  smile  of  forced  femib'arity. 
If  he  wanders  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  his  character 
amply  compensates  all  other  distinctions ;  he  is  sel- 
dom seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  but  with 
submission. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  often  de- 
fied in  the  field,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  bed  of  sickness  in  its  natural  horror  ; 
so  poverty  may  easily  be  endured,  while  associated 
with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  always  be 
shunned  and  dreaded,  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
ignominy  and  contempt. 
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Come  soon  or  late,  death's  undetermined  day, 
This  mortal  being  only  cas  decay. 

WELSTED. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  conso- 
lations in  futurity.  The  time  present  is  seldom  able 
to  fill  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate  enjoy- 
ment^ and  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by 
recollection  or  anticipation. 

Every  one  has  so  often  detected  the  fEdladousness 
of  hope^  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching  himself 
to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  may  preclude^ 
that^  when  time  has  abated  the  confidence  with  which 
youth  rushes  out  to  take  possession  of  the  worlds  we 
endeavour^  or  wish^  to  find  entertainment  in  the  re- 
view of  life^  and  to  repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain 
experience.  This  is^  perhaps^  one  reason  among 
many^  why  age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every 
source  of  pleasure  is  polluted,  and  every  retirement 
of  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  time  has  supplied 
us  with  events  sufiicient  to  employ  our  thoughts,  it 
has  mingled  them  with  so  many  disasters,  that  we 
shrink  from  their  remembrance,  ^ead  their  intrusion 
upon  our  minds,  and  fly  from  them  as  from  enemies 
that  pursue  us  with  torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  of  life  can  sit  down 
to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  without  finding 
the  banquet  imbittered  by  the  cup  of  sorrow;  he 
may  revive  lucky  accidents  and  pleasing  extrava- 
gancies ;  many  days  of  harmless  frolic,  or  nights  of 
honest  festivity,  will  perhaps  recur ;  or,  if  he  has 
been  engaged  in  scenes  of  action,  and  acquainted 
with  afiairs  of  difliculty  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
he  may  enjoy  the  nobler  pleasure  of  looking  back 
upon  distress  firmly  supported,  dangers  resolutely 
encountered,  and  opposition  artfully  defeated.  uEneas 
properly  comforts  his  companions,  when  after  the 
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horrors  of  a  storm  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown 
and  desolate  country^  with  the  hope  that  their  mise- 
ries will  be  at  some  distant  time  recounted  with  de- 
light. There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than  that 
of  reflection  on  surmounted  evils^  when  they  were 
not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  hult,  and  neither 
reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the 
reflection^  that  they,  with  whom  we  should  be  most 
pleased  to  share  it^  are  now  in  the  grave.  A  few 
years  make  such  havoc  in  human  generations,  that 
we  socm  see  ourselves  deprived  of  those  with  whom 
we  entered  the  world,  and  whom  the  participation 
of  pleasures  or  fatigues  had  endeared  to  our  remem- 
brance. The  man  of  enterprise  accounts  his  adven- 
tures and  expedients,  but  is  forced,  at  the  dose  of 
the  relation,  to  pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those  that 
contributed  to  his  success ;  he  that  passes  his  life 
among  the  gayer  part  of  mankind  has  his  remem- 
brance stored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits, 
whose  sprightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in 
perpetujd  silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
supplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  solitary 
plenty  at  the  absence  of  companions,  with  whom  he 
had  planned  out  amusements  for  his  latter  years ; 
and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after  a  long  series  of 
efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity,  looks  round  in  vain 
from  his  exaltation  for  his  old  friends  or  enemies, 
whose  applause  or  mortification  would  heighten  his 
triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is.  Res 
non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta,  ^an  estate  not  gained  by 
industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.'  It  is  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  every  good,  that  it  be  timely  ob- 
tained ;  for  whatever  comes  at  the  close  of  life,  will 
come  too  late  to  give  much  delight ;  yet  all  human 
happiness  has  its  defects.     Of  what  we  do  not  gam 
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for  ourselves  we  have  only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fru- 
ition^ because  we  cannot  compare  the  difference  be- 
tween want  and  possession^  or  at  least  can  derive  from 
it  no  conviction  of  our  own  abilities^  nor  any  increase 
of  self-esteem;  what  we  acquire  by  bravery  or  science, 
by  mental  or  corporeal  diligence,  comes  at  last  when 
we  cannot  communicate,  and,  therefore,  cannot  en- 
joy it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its 
happiness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth  we  have 
nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age  we  derive 
little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  sorrow.  Yet  the 
future  likewise  has  its  limits,  which  the  imagination 
dreads  to  approach,  but  which  we  see  to  be  not  far 
distant.  The  loss  of  our  friends  and  companions 
impresses  hourly  upon  us  the  necessity  of  our  own 
departure ;  we  know  that  the  schemes  of  man  are 
qmckly  at  an  end,  that  we  must  soon  lie  down  in  the 
grave  with  the  forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages, 
and  yield  our  place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be 
driven  awhile  by  hope  or  fear/  about  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of 
death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  existence, 
we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes ;  and 
almost  every  man  indulges  his  imagination  with 
something,  which  is  not  to  happen  till  he  has  changed 
his  manner  of  being :  some  amuse  themselves  with 
entails  and  settlements,  provide  for  the  perpetuation 
of  families  and  honours,  or  contrive  to  obviate  the 
dissipation  of  the  fortunes,  which  it  has  been  their 
business  to  accumulate ;  others,  more  refined  or  ex- 
alted, congratulate  their  own  hearts  upon  the  future 
extent  of  their  reputation,  the  reverence  of  distant 
nations,  and  the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced  posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  coffers 
and  tenements^  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  state  iu 
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which  they  shall  look  upon  them  with  less  solicitude^ 
are  seldom  attentive  or  flexible  to  arguments ;  but 
the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable  of  reflection^  and, 
therefore^  may  be  called  to  reconsider  the  probability 
of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be 
worthy  <tf  a  wise  man's  -wish,  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
feictorily  decided ;  and>  indeed,  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, can  happen  to  so  small  a  number^  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  never  room  in  the  world  for  more  than 
a  certain  quantity  or  measure  of  renown.  The  ne- 
cessary business  of  life^  the  immediate  pleasures  or 
pains  of  every  condition,  leave  us  not  leisure  beyond 
a  flxed  proportion  for  contemplations  which  do  not 
forcibly  influence  our  present  welfare.  When  this 
vacuity  is  filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into 
the  circulation  of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  j^aoe 
of  some  that  must  be  thrust  into  oblivion.  The  eye 
of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  can  only  extend 
its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losing  sight  of  those  which 
are  now  before  it. 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor  which  blazes 
awhile  and  disappears  for  ever ;  and  if  we  except  a 
few  transcendent  and  invincible  names,  which  no 
revolution  of  opinion  or  length  of  time  fs  able  to 
suppress,  all  those  that  engage  our  thoughts,  or  di- 
versify our  conversation,  are  every  moment  hasting 
to  obscurity,  as  new  favourites  are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  this  world,  that  any  ray 
of  comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  glocitti  of  the 
last  hour.  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospects ;  there 
is  yet  happiness  in  reserve,  which,  if  we  transfer  our 
attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the  pains  of  disease, 
and  the  languor  of  decay.  This  happiness  we  may 
expect  with  confidence,  because  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  chance,  and  may  be  attained  by  all  that  sincerely 
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desire  and  earnestly  pursue  it.  On  this^  therefore^ 
«very  mind  ought  finally  to  rest.  Hope  is  the  chief 
blessing  of  man^  and  that  hope  only  is  rational^  of 
which  we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 
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Nemo  tarn  dwos  habuUfaventes, 
Crastinun  utj)08sU  sibi  jwUiceri, 

Of  Heaven*s  protection  who  can  be 
So  confident,  to  utter  this—  ? 
To-morrow  I  will  spend  in  bliss. 


SKNKCA. 


F.  LEWIS. 


Sboed,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world :  To  the  sons  of  presumption,  humility  and 
fear ;  and  to  the  daughters  of  sorrow,  content  and 
acquiescence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
spoke  Seged,  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the  dis- 
tributer of  the  waters  of  the  Nile :  ^  At  length,  Seged, 
thy  toils  are  at  an  end ;  thou  hast  reconciled  disaf* 
fection,  thou  hast  suppressed  rebellion,  thou  hast 
pacified  the  jealousies  of  thy  courtiers,  thou  hast 
chased  war  from  thy  confines,  and  erected  fortresses 
in  the  lands  of  thy  enemies.  All  who  have  offended 
thee,  tremble  in  thy  presence,  and  wherever  thy 
voice  is  heard,  it  is  obeyed.  Thy  throne  is  sur- 
rounded by  armies,  numerous  as  the  locusts  of  th^ 
summer,  and  resistless  as  the  blasts  of  pestilence^ 
Thy  magazines  are  stored  with  ammunition,  thy 
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treasuries  overflow  with  the  tribute  of  conquered 
kingdoms.  Plenty  waves  upon  thy  fields^  and  opu- 
lence glitters  in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod  is  as  the  earth- 
quake that  shakes  the  mountains^  and  thy  smile  as 
the  dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the 
strength  of  thousands^  and  thy  health  is  the  health 
of  mUlions.  Thy  palace  is  glaadened  by  the  song  of 
praise,  and  thy  path  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  be- 
nediction. Thy  subjects  gaze  upon  thy  greatness, 
and  think  of  danger  or  misery  no  more.  Why, 
Seged,  wilt  not  thou  partake  the  blessings  thou  be- 
stowest }  Why  shouldst  thou  only  forbear  to  rejoice 
in  this  general  felicity  ?  Why  should  thy  face  be 
clouded  with  anxiety,  when  the  meanest  of  those 
who  call  thee  sovereign,  gives  the  day  to  festivity, 
and  the  night  to  peace  ?  At  length,  Seged,  reflect 
and  be  wise.  What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but 
safety,  why  are  riches  collected  but  to  purdiase  hap- 
piness ?' 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure,  built  in 
an  island  of  the  lake  Dambia,  to  be  prepared  for  his 
reception.  '  I  will  retire,*  says  he,  '  for  ten  days 
from  tumult  and  care,  from  counsels  and  decrees. 
Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot  of  the  governors  of  nations, 
but  a  cessation  of  ten  days  cannot  be  denied  me. 
This  short  interval  of  happiness  may  surely  be  se- 
cured from  the  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity, 
sorrow  or  disappointment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble 
from  my  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
abate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet.  I  will  fill  the 
whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoyment,  and  try 
what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsatisfied.' 
.  In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and  Sc** 
ged  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambia,  which  stood  in 
an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure,  planted  with 
every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours  to  the  sun,  and 
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•every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance  in  the  air.  In  ime 
part  of  this  extensive  garden^  were  open  walks  for 
excursions  in  the  morning ;  in  another^  thick  groves, 
and  silent  arbours,  and  bubbling  fountains  for  repose 
at  noon.  All  that  could  solace  the  sense,  or  flatter 
the  fancy,  all  that  industry  could  extort  from  nature, 
or  wealth  furnish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize, 
or  beneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  and 
every  perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gratified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned  all  the 
persons  of  his  court,  who  seemed  eminently  quali- 
fied to*  receive  or  communicate  pleasure.  His  caU 
was  readily  obeyed ;  the  young,  the  fair,  the  viva- 
cious, and  the  witty,  were  all  in  haste  to  be  sated 
with  felicity.  They  sailed  jocund  over  the  lake, 
which  seemed  to  smooth  its  surface  before  them: 
their  passage  was  cheered  with  music,  and  their 
hearts  dilated  with  expectation. 

Seged  landing  here  with  his  band  of  pleasure,  de- 
termined from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  acquaint- 
ance with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart  for  ten  days 
to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then  fall  back  to  the  common 
state  of  man,  and  suffer  his  life  to  be  diversified,  as 
before,  with  joy  and  sorrow. 

He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  consider 
where  he  should  begin  his  circle  of  happiness.  He 
had  all  the  artists  of  delight  before  him,  but  knew 
not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could  not  enjoy  one,  but 
by  delaying  the  performance  of  another.  He  chose 
and  rejected,  he  resolved  and  changed  his  resolution^ 
till  his  faculties  were  harassed,  and  his  thoughts 
confused;  then  returned  to  the  apartment  where  his 
presence  was  expected,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded 
countenance,  and  spread  the  infection  of  uneasiness 
over  the  whole  assembly.  He  observed  their  depress 
sion,  and  was  offended,  for  he  found  his  vexation  in^ 
creased  by  those  whom  he  expected  to  dissipate  and 
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relieve  it.  He  retired  again  to  his  private  chamber^ 
and  sought  for  consolation  in  his  own  mind;  <me 
thought  flowed  in  upon  another ;  a  long  succession 
of  images  seized  his  attention ;  the  moments  crept 
imperceptibly  away  through  the  gloom  of  pensive- 
ness,  till  having  recovered  his  tranquillity^  he  lifted 
up  his  head  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the  set- 
ting sun.  '  Such/  said  Seged  sighing^  '  is  the  l«ig- 
est  day  of  human  existence :  before  we  have  learned 
to  use  it,  we  find  it  at  an  end.* 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  so  great  a 
part  of  his  first  day,  took  from  him  all  disposition  to 
enjoy  the  evening;  and  after  having  endeavoured, 
for  the  sake  of  his  attendants,  to  force  an  air  of  gaiety, 
and  excite  that  mirth  which  he  could  not  share,  he 
resolved  to  refer  his  hopes  to  the  next  morning,  and 
lay  down  to  partake  with  the  slaves  of  labour  and 
poverty  the  blessing  of  sleep. 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  resolved 
now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  gate 
of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing,  that  whoever,  dur- 
ing nine  days,  should  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  with  dejected  countenance,  or  utter  any  expres- 
sion of  discontent  or  sorrow,  should  be  driven  for 
ever  from  the  palace  of  Dambia. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in  every 
chamber  of  the. court  and  bower  of  the  gardens. 
Mirth  was  frighted  away,  and  they  who  were  before 
dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  singing  in  the  shades,  were 
at  once  engaged  in  the  care  of  regulating^  their  looks, 
that  Seged  might  find  his  will  punctually  obeyed, 
and  see  none  among  them  liable  to  banishment. 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile ;  but 
a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity,  and  con- 
straint. He  accosted  his  favourites  with  famih'arity 
and  softness  ;•  but  they  durst  not  speak  without  pre- 
meditation, lest  they  should  be  convicted  of  disoon- 
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tent  or  sorrow.  He  proposed  diversions,  to  which 
no  objection  was  made,  because  objection  would  have 
implied  uneasiness ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  in-^ 
difference  by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exulta- 
tion. He  offered  various  topics  of  conversation  but 
obtained  only  forced  jests  and  laborious  laughter, 
and  after  many  attempts  to  animate  his  train  to  con- 
fidence and  sdacrity,  was  obliged  to  confess  to  him- 
self the  impotence  of  command,  and  resign  another 
day  to  grief  and  disappointment. 

lie  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to  as- 
certain, by  different  measures,  the  felicity  of  the 
succeeding  days.  At  length  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  imagined,  in  hi» 
sleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were  overwhelmed 
by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with  all  the  terrors 
of  a  man  struggling  in  the  water.  He  composed 
himself  again  to  rest,  but  was  affrighted  by  an  ima- 
ginary irruption  into  his  kingdom,  and  striving  a» 
is  usual  in  dreams,  without  ability  to  move,  fancied 
himself  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and  again  started 
up  with  horror  and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day,  and  fear  was  so  strcmgly  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  he  could  sleep  no  more.  He  rose, 
but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  deluge  and  in- 
vasion, nor  was  he  able  to  disengage  his  attention,  or 
mingle  with  vacancy  and  ease  in  any  amusement. 
At  length  his  perturbation  gave  way  to  reason,  and 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  harassed  by  visionary 
miseries;  but  before  this  resolution  could  be  com* 
pleted,  half,  the  day  had  elapsed ;  he  felt  a  new  con- 
viction of  the  uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  that  be- 
ing, whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapours 
of  the  fancy.  Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a  dreaai^ 
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he  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream  could  disturb 
him.  He  at  kst  discovered^  that  his  terrors  and 
grief  were  equally  vain^  and^  that  to  lose  the  present 
in  lamenting  the  past^  was  voluntarily  to  protract  a 
melancholy  vision.  The  third  day  was  now  dedin- 
ing,  and  Seged  again  resolved  to  be  happy  on  the 
morrow. 


No.  205.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1752. 


^Volat  amlnguis 
MobiUs  alls  hora,  nee  ulH 
Priestat  vdoxfortunajidem, 

SXKSCA. 

On  fickle  wings  the  minutes  haste. 
And  fortune's  favours  never  last. 

p.  LEWIS. 

On  the  fourth  morning  S^ed  rose  early,  refreshed 
with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and  eager  with  ex- 
pectation.    He  entered  the  garden,  attended  by  the 
princes  and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  seeing  nothing 
about  him  but  airy  cheerfulness,  begin  to  say  to  his 
heart,  ^  This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  pleasure.'     The 
sun  played  upon  the  water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the 
groves,  and  tne  gales  quivered  among  the  branches. 
He  roved  from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him, 
and  sometimes  listened  to  the  songs,  sometimes  min- 
gled with  the  dancers,  sometimes  let  loose  his  ima- 
gination in  flights  of  merriment ;  and  sometimes  ut- 
tered grave  reflections  and  sententious  maxims,  and 
feasted  on  the  admiration  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. 
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Thus  the  day  rolled  on,  without  any  accident  of 
vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All 
that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his  looks,  and 
the  sigh  of  happiness  conferred  by  himself  filled  his 
heart  with  satisfaction:  but  having  passed  three  hours 
in  this  harmless  luxury,  he  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden 
by  an  universal  scream  among  the  women,  and,  turn- 
ing back,  saw  the  whole  assembly  flying  in  confu- 
sion. A  young  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake, 
and  was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hunger. 
Seged  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a  disturber  of 
his  felicity,  and  chased  him  back  into  the  lake,  but 
could  not  persuade  his  retinue  to  stay,  or  free  their 
hearts  from  the  terror  which  had  seized  upon  them. 
The  princesses  enclosed  themselves  in  the  palace, 
and  could  yet  scarcely  believe  themselves  in  safety. 
£very  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and 
escape,  and  no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for 
gay  sallies  or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to  con- 
template the  innumerable  casualties  which  lie  in  am- 
bush on  every  side  to  intercept  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of  delight  and  tranquil- 
lity. He  had,  however,  the  consolation  of  thinking, 
that  he  had  not  been  now  disappointed  by  his  own 
fault,  and  that  the  accident  which  had  blasted  the 
hopes  of  the  day,  might  easily  be  prevented  by  future 
caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the  next 
morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  his  penal  edict,  since 
he  had  already  found  that  discontent  and  melancholy 
were  not  to  be  frighted  away  by  the  threats  of  autho- 
rity, and  that  pleasure  would  only  reside  where  she 
was  exempted  from  control.  He  therefore  invited 
all  the  companions  of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  plea- 
santry, by  proposing  prizes  for  those  who  should,  on 
the  rollowing  day^  distinguish  themselves  by  any 
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festive  perfonnances ;  the  tables  of  the  antechamber 
were  covered  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  robes  and  gar- 
lands^ decreed  the  rewards  of  those  who  could  refine 
ele^nce  or  heighten  pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
sparkled^  and  every  tongue  was  busiea  in  celebrating 
the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  emperor.  But 
when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of  uncommon  enter- 
tainment from  universal  emulation,  he  found  that 
any  passion  too  strongly  agitated,  puts  an  end  to  that 
tranquillity  which  is  necessary  to  mirth,  and  that  the 
mind  that  is  to  be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations 
of  gaiety,  must  be  first  smoothed  by  a  total  calm. 
Wliatever  we  ardently  wish  to  gain,  we  must  in  the 
same  degree  be  afraid  to  lose,  and  fear  and  pleasure 
cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  Nothing  was 
done  or  spoken,  but  with  so  visible  an  endeavour  at 
perfection,  as  always  failed  to  delight,  though  it 
sometimes  forced  admiration :  and  Seged  could  not 
but  observe  with  sorrow,  that  his  prizes  had  more 
influence  than  himself.  As  the  evening  approached, 
the  contest  grew  more  earnest,  and  those  who  were 
forced  to  allow  themselves  excelled,  began  to  discover 
the  malignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glances,  and 
at  last  by  contemptuous  murmurs,  ^ged  likewise 
shared  the  anxiety  of  the  day,  for,  considering  him- 
self as  obliged  to  distribute  with  exact  justice  the 
prizes  which  had  been  so  zealously  sought,  he  durst 
never  remit  his  attention,  but  passed  his  time  upon 
the  rack  of  doubt  in  balancing  diflferent  kinds  of 
nierit,  and  adjusting  the  claims  of  all  the  compe- 
titors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  could  satisfy 
those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappoint,  and  think- 
ing that  on  a  day  set  apart  for  happiness,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  oppress  any  heart  with  sorrow,  he  de- 
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clared  tBat  all  had  pleased  him  alike^  and  dismissed 
all  with  presents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  his  caution  had  not  been  able 
to  avoid  offence.  They  who  had  believed  themselves 
secure  of  the  highest  prizes^  were  not  pleased  to  be 
levelled  with  the  crowd ;  and  though,  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  king  they  received  more  than  his  pro- 
mise had  entitled  them  to  expect,  they  departed  un- 
satisfied, because  they  were  nonourea  with  no  dis- 
tinction, and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in 
the  mortification  of  their  opponents.  '  Behold  here,' 
said  Seged,  ^  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his 
happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others.'  He  then  re- 
tired to  meditate,  and  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
pining at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fifth  sun  go  down 
in  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be  hap- 
py. But  having  learned  how  little  he  could  effect 
by  settled  schemes  or  preparatory  measures,  he 
thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day  entirely  to  chance, 
and  left  every  one  to  please  and  be  pleased  his  own 
way. 

This  relaxation  of  regularity  diffused  a  general 
complacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the  empe- 
ror imagined,  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  secret  of 
obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But  as  he  was  rov- 
ing in  this  careless  assembly  with  equal  carelessness, 
he  overheard  one  of  his  courtiers  in  a  close  arbour 
murmuring  alone :  ^  What  merit  has  Seged  above 
us,  that  we  should  thus  fear  and  obey  him,  a  man 
whom,  whatever  he  may  have  formerly  performed, 
his  luxury  now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness 
with  ourselves.*  This  charge  affected  him  the  more, 
as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  had  always  ob- 
served among  the  most  abject  of  his  flatterers.  At 
first  his  indignation  prompted  him  to  severity ;  but 
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feflecdiig,  that  what  tras  spoken,  without  intentiaa 
to  be  heard,  was  to  be  considered  as  only  thought, 
and  was  perhaps  but  the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and 
temporary  vexation,  he  invented  some  decent  pre- 
tence to  send  him  away,  that  his  retreat  might  not 
be  tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and  after  the 
struggle  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire  of 
revenge  utterly  suppressed,  passed  the  evening  not 
only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph,  though  none 
but  himself  was  conscious  of  the  victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered  the 
banning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing  happened 
to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  l^cged,  till  looking  on  the 
tree  that  shaded  him,  he  recollected,  that  under  a  tree 
of  the  same  kind  he  had  passed  the  nignt  after  his 
defeat  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama.  The  reflection  on 
his  loss,  his  dishonour,  and  the  miseries  which  his 
subjects  suffered  from  the  invader,  filled  him  with 
sadness.  At  last  he  shook  off  the  weight  of  sorrow, 
and  began  to  solace  himself  with  his  usual  pleasures, 
when  his  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by  jealou- 
sies which  the  late  contest  for  the  prizes  had  pro- 
duced, and  which,  having  in  vain  tried  to  pacify 
them  by  persuasion,  he  was  forced  to  silence  by 
command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  Seged  was  awakened  early 
by  an  unusual  hurry  in  the  apartments,  and  inquir- 
ing the  cause,  was  told  that  the  princess  Balkis  was 
seized  with  sickness.  He  rose,  and  calling  the  phy- 
sicians, found  that  they  had  little  hope  of  her  reco- 
very. Here  was  an  end  of  jollity:  all  his  thoughts 
were  now  upon,  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  closed 
on  the  tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopia  had 
appropriated  to  a  short  respiration  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  and  the  cares  of  government.    This  narrative 
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he  has  bequeathed  to  future  generations,  that  no 
man  hereafter  may  presume  to  say,  '  This  day  shall 
be  a  day  of  happiness.' 


No.  206.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1752. 


— Propositi  nondum  pudet,  atque  eadem  est  mens, 
Ut  bona  summa  putes,  aliend  vivere  quadra, 

JUV.  SAT.  V. 

But  hardenM  by  afironts,  and  still  the  same. 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
Thou  yet  can*st  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's  board. 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord. 

BOWLES. 

When  Diogenes  was  once  asked  what  kind  of  wine 
he  liked  best  ?  he  answered,  '  That  which  is  drunk 
3t  the  cost  of  others.' 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never  ex- 
cited any  general  zeal  of  imitation,  there  are  many 
who  resemble  him  in  his  taste  of  wine ;  many  who 
are  frugal,  though  not  abstemious ;  whose  appetites, 
though  too  powerful  for  reason,  are  kept  under  re- 
straint by  avarice ;  and  to  whom  all  delicacies  lose 
their  flavour,  when  they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at 
their  own  expense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  manners 
and  inconstancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of  opposite 
vices  in  the  same  mind.  He  that  uniformly  pursues 
any  purpose,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  a  settled 
principle  of  action ;  and  as  h^may  always  And  asso- 
ciates who  are  travelling  the  same  way,  is  counte- 
nanced by  example,  and  sheltered  in  the  multitude  ; 
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but  a  man  actuated  at  once  by  different  desires,  must 
move  in  a  direction  peculiar  to  himself,  and  suffer 
that  reproach  which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
bestow  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
worse  or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  produces 
wonderful  efforts.  To  riot  in  far-fetched  dishes,  or 
surfeit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet  practise 
the  most  rigid  economy,  is  surely  an  art  which  may 
justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind  upon  them  whose 
industry  or  judgement  has  enabled  them  to  attain  it. 
To  him,  indeed,  who  is  content  to  break  open  the 
chests,  or  mortgage  the  manors  of  his  ancestors,  that 
he  may  hire  the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest 
price,  gluttony  is  an  easy  science ;  yet  we  often  hear 
the  votaries  oi  luxury  boasting  of  the  el^ance  which 
they  owe  to  the  taste  of  others,  relating  with  rap- 
ture the  succession  of  dishes  with  which  their  cooks 
and  caterers  supply  them  ;  and  expecting  their  share 
of  praise  with  the  discoverers  of  arts  and  the  civilizers 
of  nations.  But  to  shorten  the  way  to  convivial  hap- 
piness, by  eating  without  cost,  is  a  secret  hitherto 
in  few  hands,  but  which  certainly  deserves  the  curio- 
sity of  those  whose  principal  enjoyments  is  their  din- 
ner, and  who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  they  shall  fill  their  bellies  before  it  sets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  attempt- 
ed this  scheme  of  happiness,  the  greater  part  have 
been  immediately  obliged  to  desist ;  and  some,  whom 
their  first  attempts  flattered  with  success,  were  re- 
duced by  degrees  to  a  few  tables,  from  which  they 
were  at  last  chased  to  make  way  for  others ;  and, 
having  long  habituated  themselves  to  superfluous 
plenty,  growled  away  their  latter  years  in  discon- 
tented competence. 

None  ent€r  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher  ex- 
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pectations  than  men  of  wit,  who  imagine  that  they 
shall  never  want  a  welcome  to  that  company  whose 
ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or  whose  imaginations  they 
can  elevate,  and  believe  themselves  able  to  pay  for 
their  wine  with  the  mirth  which  it  qualifies  them  to 
produce.  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  crowd  with  little 
invitation,  wherever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them, 
but  are  seldom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  visits, 
being  dreaded  by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the 
dull  as  disturbers  of  the  company. 

No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and  keeping 
the  privilege  of  living  at  luxurious  houses  as  Gulosulus 
who,  after  thirty  years  of  continual  revelry,  has  now 
established,  by  uncontroverted  prescription,  his 
claim  to  partake  of  every  entertainment,  and  whose 
presence  they  who  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  sump- 
tuous table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day  of  im- 
portance, by  sending  the  invitation  a  fortnight  before. 

Gulosulus  entered  the  world  without  any  eminent 
degree  of  merit ;  but  was  careful  to  frequent  houses 
where  persons  of  rank  resorted.  By  being  often  seen, 
he  became  in  time  known ;  and,  from  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  was  suffered  to  mix  in  idle  conversation, 
or  assisted  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour,  when  better 
amusement  was  not  readily  to  be  had.  From  the 
coffee-house  he  was  sometimes  taken  away  to  dinner; 
and  as  no  man  refuses  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom 
he  sees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  equal 
dignity,  when  he  had  been  met  at  a  few  tables,  he 
with  less  difficulty  found  the  way  to  more,  till  at 
last  he  was  regularly  expected  to  appear  wherever 
preparations  are  made  for  a  feast,  within  the  circuit 
of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus,  by  accident,  initiated  in  luxury, 
he  felt  in  himself  no  inclination  to  retire  from  a  life 
of  so  much  pleasure,  and  therefore  very  seriously 
considered  how  he  might  continue  it.     Great  quali- 
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ties^  or  uncommon  accomplishments,  he  did  not  find 
necessary ;  for  he  had  already  seen  that  merit  rather 
enforces  respect  than  attracts  fondness ;  and  as  he 
thought  no  folly  greater  than  that  of  losing  a  dinner 
for  any  other  gratification^  he  often  congratulated 
himself,  that  he  had  none  of  that  disgusting  excel- 
lence which  impresses  awe  upon  greatness^  and  con- 
demns its  possessors  to  the  society  of  those  who  are 
wise  or  brave,  and  indigent  as  themselves. 

Gulosulus  having  never  allotted  much  of  his  time 
to  books  or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in  philosophy 
or  politics,  and  was  not  in  danger  of  injuring  his  in- 
terest by  dogmatical  positions  or  violent  contradic- 
tion. If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took  care  to  listen  with 
earnest  attention ;  and  when  either  speaker  grew  ve- 
hement and  loud,  turned  towards  nim  with  eager 
quickness,  and  uttered  a  short  phrase  of  admiration, 
as  if  surprised  by  such  cogency  of  argument  as  he 
had  never  known  before.  By  this  silent  concession, 
he  generally  preserved,  in  either  controvertist,  such 
a  conviction  of  his  own  superiority,  as  inclined  him 
rather  to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and  pre- 
vented those  outrages  which  are  sometimes  produced 
by  the  rage  of  defeat,  or  petulance  of  triumph. 

Gulosulus  was  never  embarrassed,  but  when  he 
was  required  to  declare  his  sentiments  before  he  had 
been  able  to  discover  to  which  side  the  master  of  the 
house  inclined,  for  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  adopt 
the  notions  of  those  that  invited  him. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  insolence  of 
wealth  breaks  into  contemptuousness,  or  the  turbu- 
lence of  wine  requires  a  vent ;  and  Gulosulus  seldom 
fails  of  being  singled  out  on  such  emergencies,  as  one 
on  whom  any  experiment  of  ribaldry  may  be  safely 
tried.  Sometimes  his  lordship  finds  himself  incb'ned 
to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  raillery  for  the  diversion  of 
his  guests,  and  Gulosulus  always  supplies  him  \iith 
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a  subject  of  merriment.  But  he  has  learned  to  con- 
sider rudeness  and  indignities  as  familiarities  that  en- 
title him  to  greater  freedom  :  he  comforts  himself, 
that  those  who  treat  and  insult  him,  pay  for  their 
laughter,  and  that  he  keeps  his  money,  while  they 
enjoy  their  jest. 

His  chief  policy  consists  in  selecting  some  dish 
from  every  course,  and  recommending  it  to  the  com- 
pany, with  an  air  so  decisive,  that  no  one  ventures  to 
contradict  him.  By  this  practice,  he  acquires  at  a 
feast  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority;  his  taste  becomes 
the  standard  of  pickles  and  seasoning,  and  he  is  ve- 
nerated by  the  professors  of  epicurism,  as  the  only 
man  who  understands  the  niceties  of  cookery. 

Whenever  a  new  sauce  is  imported,  or  any  inno- 
vation made  in  the  culinary  system,  he  procures  the 
earliest  intelligence,  and  the  most  authentic  recipe; 
and,  by  communicating  his  knowledge  under  proper 
injunctions  of  secrecy,  gains  a  right  of  tasting  his 
own  dish,  whenever  it  is  prepared,  that  he  may  tell 
whether  his  directions  have  been  fully  understood. 

By  this  method  of  life  Gulosulus  has  so  impressed 
on  his  imagination  the  dignity  of  feasting,  that  he 
has  no  other  topic  of  talk,  or  subject  of  meditation. 
His  calendar  is  a  bill  of  fare ;  he  measures  the  year 
by  successive  dainties.  The  only  common  places  of 
his  memory  are  his  meals;  and  if  you  ask  him  at  what 
time  an  event  happened,  he  considers  whether  he 
heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  turbot  or  venison.  He 
knows,  indeed,  that  those  who  value  themselves  upon 
sense,  learning,  or  piety,  speak  of  him  with  contempt ; 
but  he  considers  them  as  wretches  envious  or  igno- 
rant, who  do  not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish  to  sup- 
plant him ;  and  declares  to  his  n*iends,  that  he  is  fully 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has  fed  every 
day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yet  doubled  his  estate. 
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Solve  senescentem  matuf^  sanus  equufih  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  — 

HOR.  zrisT.  i.  1.8. 

The  voice  of  reason  cries  with  winning  forces 
Loose  from  the  rapid  ear  your  aged  horse. 
Lest,  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind, 
He  drag  his  jaded  limbs,  and  burst  his  wind. 

F&ANCIS. 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we 
are  always  impatient  of  the  present.  Attainment  is 
followed  by  neglect,  and  possession  by  disgust ;  and 
the  malicious  remark  of  the  Greek  epigrammatist  on 
marriage  may  be  applied  to  every  other  course  of  life, 
that  its  two  days  of  happiness  are  the  first  and  the 
last. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those  in 
which  the  mind  is  concerting  measures  for  a  new  un- 
dertaking. From  the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy, 
till  the  hour  of  actual  execution,  all  is  improvement 
and  progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every  hour  brings 
additions  to  the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new 
expedient  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consequen- 
tial advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  prepara- 
tions are  made,  and  materials  accumulated,  day  glides 
after  day  through  elysian  prospects,  and  the  heart 
dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many 
content  themselves  with  a  succession  of  visionary 
schemes,  and  wear  out  their  allotted  time  in  the  calm 
amusement  of  contriving  what  they  never  attempt  or 
hope  to  execute. 
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Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with 
pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness 
of  action,  with  great  diligence  collect  whatever  is  re- 
quisite to  their  design,  and,  after  a  thousand  researches 
and  consultations,  are  snatched  away  by  death,  as 
they  stand  in  procinctu  waiting  for  a  proper  oppor-' 
tunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find 
some  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  condition  could  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and 
never  suffers  experience  to  show  him  the  vanity  of 
speculation;  for  no  sooner  are  notions  reducea  to 
practice,  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forsake  the 
breast ;  every  day  brings  its  task,  and  often  without 
bringing  abilities  to  perform  it :  difficulties  embar- 
rass, uncertainty  perplexes,  opposition  retards,  cen- 
sure exasperates,  or  neglect  depresses.  We  proceed, 
because  we  have  begun;  we  complete  our  design, 
that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain ;  but 
as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  gay  smile  of 
alacrity  disappears,  we  are  compelled  to  implore  se- 
verer powers,  and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and 
constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort  that 
enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its  end ; 
for  though,  in  every  long  work,  tnere  are  some  joyous 
intervals  of  self-applause,  when  the  attention  is  re- 
created by  unexpected  facility,  and  the  imagination 
soothed  by  incidental  excellencies ;  yet  the  toil  with 
which  performance  struggles  after  idea,  is  so  irksome 
and  disgusting,  and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of 
resting  below  that  perfection  which  we  imagined  with- 
in our  reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more  from 
his  endeavours  than  a  painful  conviction  of  his  de- 
fects, and  a  continual  resuscitation  of  desires  which 
he  feels  himself  unable  to  gratify. 
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So  certainly  is  weariness  the  concomitant  of  oar 
undertakings,  that  every  man^  in  whatever  he  is  en- 
gaged, consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  change ;  if 
he  has  made  his  way  by  assiduity  to  public  employ- 
ment, he  talks  among  his  friends  oi  the  delight  of 
retreat ;  if,  by  the  necessity  of  solitary  application, 
he  is  secluded  from  the  world,  he  listens  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  to  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  liv- 
ing beings,  and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
diversions,  or  display  his  abilities  on  the  universal 
theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  distinction  and  ap- 
plause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dangerous, 
as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascendant  in  the 
mind.  When  we  have  been  much  accustomed  to  con- 
sider any  thing  as  capable  of  giving  happiness^  it  is 
not  easy  to  restrain  our  ardour,  or  to  forbear  some 
precipitation  in  our  advances,  and  irregularity  in  our 
pursuits.  He  that  has  cultivated  the  tree,  watched 
the  swelling  bud  and  opening  blossom,  and  pleased 
himself  with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shower  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till  the  firuit 
has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats  his  own  cares 
by  eagerness  to  reward  them.  When  we  have  dili- 
gently laboured  for  any  purpose,  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  we  have  attained  it,  and,  because  we  have 
already  done  much,  too  suddenly  conclude  that  no 
more  is  to  be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of  the 
attracting  body.  We  never  find  ourselves  so  desirous 
to  finish,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  so  im- 
patient of  delay,  as  when  we  know  that  delay  cannot 
be  long.  This  unseasonable  importunity  of  discon- 
tent may  be  partly  imputed  to  languor  and  weari- 
ness, which  must  always  oppress  those  more  whose 
toil  has  been  longer  continued ;  but  the  greater  part 
usually  proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that 
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ease  which  is  now  considered  as  within  reach^  and 
which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes,  we  can- 
not suffer  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit,  the  con- 
clusion falls  below  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  first 
books ;  and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  be  degraded  by  the 
imputation  of  human  failings,  the  cause  of  this  de- 
clension is  commonly  sought  in  the  structure  of  the 
work,  and  plausible  reasons  are  given  why  in  the  de- 
fective part  less  ornament  was  necessary,  or  less  could 
be  admitted.  But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have 
confessed  that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and  his  persever- 
ance broken;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  be  unfinish- 
ed, but  that,  when  he  saw  the  end  so  near,  he  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest. 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frigid  opiate,  the 
heart  should  be  secured  by  all  the  considerations 
which  once  concurred  to  kindle  the  ardour  of  enter- 
prise. Whatever  motive  first  incited  action,  has  still 
greater  force  to  stimulate  perseverance ;  since  he  that 
might  have  lain  still  at  first,  in  blameless  obscurity, 
cannot  afterwards  desist  but  with  infamy  and  re- 
proach. He,  whom  a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good 
could  encourage  to  set  difficulties  at  defiance,  ought 
not  to  remit  his  vigour,  when  he  has  almost  obtained 
his  recompense.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only  the 
last  efforts  are  required,  is  to  steer  the  ship  through 
tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  winds  in  sight  of  land; 
it  is  to  break  the  ground  and  scatter  the  seed,  and  at 
last  to  neglect  the  harvest. 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most 
forcible  arguments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part  of 
an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  effaced  or  perplexed 
by  supervenient  images.  This  precept  may  be  justly 
extended  to  the  series  of  life :  nothing  is  ended  with 
honour,  which  does  not  conclude  better  than  it  be^ 
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gun.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  first  vigoiur  : 
for  excellence  loses  its  effect  upon  the  mind  by  cus- 
tom^ as  light  after  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle.  Admira- 
tion must  be  continued  by  that  novelty  which  first 
produced  it,  and,  how  much  soever  is  given,  there 
must  always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  remains. 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  impres- 
sions, but  sucb  is  the  unwillingness  of  mankind  to 
admit  transcendent  merit,  that,  though  it  be  difficult 
to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscarriages  by  any  sub- 
sequent achievement,  however  illustrious,  yet  the  re- 
putation raised  by  a  long  train  of  success,  may  be 
finally  ruined  by  a  single  failure;  for  weakness  or  error 
will  be  always  remembered  by  that  malice  and  envy 
which  it  gratifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which  lassi- 
tude and  negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon  the 
greatest  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  proportion 
carefully  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If  the  design 
comprises  many  parts,  equally  essential,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  separated,  the  only  time  for  caution  is 
before  we  engage ;  the  powers  of  the  mind  must  be 
then  impartially  estimated,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, tnat  not  to  complete  the  plan,  is  not  to  have 
begun  it;  and  that  nothing  is  done,  while  any  thing 
is  omitted. 

But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of  single 
acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy  from  the 
rest,  it  may  be  attempted  with  less  scruple,  because 
there  is  always  opportunity  to  retreat  with  honour. 
The  danger  is  only  lest  we  expect  from  the  world 
the  indulgence  with  which  most  are  disposed  to  treat 
themselves ;  and  in  the  hour  of  listlessness  imagine, 
that  the  diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idle- 
ness of  another,  and  that  applause  begun  by  appro- 
bation will  be  continued  by  habit. 
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He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the  pub- 
lic. Let  him  therefore  lay  down  his  employment, 
whatever  it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert  his  former 
activity  or  attention;  let  him  not  endeavour  to 
struggle  with  censure,  or  obstinately  infest  the  stage 
till  a  general  hiss  commands  him  to  depart. 


No.  208.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1752. 


*Hpm»X.ur»s  >y^*  ri  fit  J  ««7*r  tXtttr  &fMU9»i ; 
Ou^*  vfiuv  iirivouff  roTs  ic  /«'  i^irrafiifuf 

Oliiuf  retUT*  etuhZ  rt  ir»pat  Tltffi<pi9if» 

DIOG.  LAIRT. 

Begone,  ye  blockheads,  Heraclitus  cries, 
And  leave  my  labours  to  the  learn*d  and  wise ; 
By  wit,  by  knowledge,  studious  to  be  read, 
I  scorn  the  multitude,  alive  %nd  dead. 

Time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  pleasures  and 
sorrows,  has  likewise  concluded  the  labours  of  the 
Rambler.  Having  supported,  for  two  years,  the 
anxious  employment  of  a  periodical  writer,  and  mul- 
tiplied my  essays  to  six  volumes  *,  I  have  now  deter- 
mined to  desist. 

The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  declare,  since  justification  is  unnecessary 
when  no  objection  is  made.  I  am  far  from  suppos- 
ing, that  the  cessation  of  my  performances  will  raise 
any  inquiry,  for  I  have  never  been  much  a  favourite 

*  The  number  of  volumes  on  the  first  republication  of  Tux 
Rambleju 
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of  the  public,  nor  can  boast  that,  in  the  progress  of 
my  undertaking,  I  have  been  animated  by  the  re- 
wards of  the  liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  the 
praises  of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  by  submis- 
sion, or  malice  by  lamentation ;  nor  think  it  reason- 
able to  complain  of  neglect  from  those  whose  regard 
I  never  solicited.  If  I  have  not  been  distinguished 
by  the  distributers  of  literary  honours,  I  have  seldom 
descended  to  the  arts  by  which  iuvour  is  obtained.  I 
have  seen  the  meteors  of  fashion  rise  and  fall,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration. 
I  have  never  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the  day ; 
I  have  rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by  living 
characters ;  in  my  papers,  no  man  could  look  for  cen- 
sures of  his  enemies,  or  praises  of  himself ;  and  they 
only  were  expected  to  peruse  them,  whose  passions 
left  them  leisure  for  abstracted  truth,  and  whom  vir- 
tue could  please  by  its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  encourage- 
ment, and  to  others  for  assistance.  The  number  of 
my  friends  was  never  great,  but  they  have  been  such 
as  would  not  suffer  me  to  think  that  I  was  writing 
in  vain,  and  I  did  not  feel  much  dejection  from  the 
want  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my  ac- 
knowledgements may  be  soon  despatched.  I  can  re- 
store to  all  my  correspondents  their  productions,  with 
little  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  my  volumes,  though 
not  without  the  loss  of  some  pieces  to  which  parti- 
cular honours  have  been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praise  than 
that  of  having  given  them  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing, are  the  four  billets  in  the  tenth  paper,  the 
second  letter  in  the  fifteenth^  the  thirtieth,  the  forty- 
fourth,  the  ninety-seventh,  and  the  hundredth  pa- 
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persl  and  the^econd  letter  in  the  hundred  and 
seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myself  of  many  excuses 
which  candour  might  have  admitted  for  the  inequa- 
lity of  my  compositions^  being  no  longer  able  to  allege 
the  necessity  of  gratifying  correspondents^  the  im- 
portunity with  which  publication  was  solicited,  or 
obstinacy  with  which  correction  was  rejected,  I  must 
remain  accountable  for  all  my  faults,  and  submit, 
without  subterfuge,  to  the  censures   of  criticism, 
which,  however,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soften  by  a 
formal  deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  influence 
of  a  patron.     The  supplications  of  an  author  never 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion ;    and 
though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  guilt,  it 
can  afford  no  protection  to  ignorance   or  dulness. 
Having  hitherto  attempted  oidy  the  propagation  of 
truth,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  by  the  confession 
of  terrors  which  I  do  not  feel :  having  laboured  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  de- 
grade it  by  the  meanness  of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  myself,  would  perhaps  require  an  apology, 
were  it  not  extenuated  by  the  example  of  those  who 
have  published  essays  before  me,  and  by  the  privi- 
lege which  every  nameless  writer  has  been  hitherto 
allowed.  "  A  mask,"  says  Castiglione,  *'  confers  a 
right  of  acting  and  speaking  with  less  restraint,  even 
when  the  wearer  happens  to  be  known."  He  that 
is  discovered  without  his  own  consent,  may  claim 
some  indulgence,  and  cannot  be  rigorously  called  to 
justify  those  sallies  or  frolics  which  his  disguise  must 
prove  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautious  lest  this  offence  should 
be  frequently  or  grossly  committed ;  for,  as  one  of 
the  philosophers  directs  us  to  live  with  a  friend,  as 
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with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become  an  enemy,  I 
have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  an  anonymous  au- 
thor to  write,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  hereafter  kiiown. 
I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes,  that  by 
collecting  these  papers,  I  am  not  preparing,  for  my 
future  life,  either  shame  or  repentance.  That  all  are 
happily  imagined,  or  accurately  polished,  that  the 
same  sentiments  have  not  sometimes  recurred,  or  the 
same  expressions  been  too  frequently  repeated,  I  have 
not  confidence  in  my  abilities  sufficient  to  warrant. 
He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention  dissi- 
pated, a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagination  over- 
whelmed, a  mind  distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body 
languishing  with  disease :  he  will  labour  on  a  barren 
topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it ;  or,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  invention,  diffuse  his  thoughts  into  wild  exu- 
berance, which  the  pressing  hour  of  publication  can- 
not suffer  judgement  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  mankind, 
I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  kind- 
ness. I  have  laboured  to  refine  our  language  to 
grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it  from  colloquial 
barbarisms,  hcentious  idioms,  and  irregular  com- 
binations. Something,  perhaps,  I  have  added  to  the 
elegance  of  its  construction,  and  something  to  the 
harmony  of  its  cadence.  When  common  words  were 
less  pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  sig- 
nification, I  have  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but  have  rarely 
admitted  any  word  not  authorized  by  former  writers; 
for  I  believe  that  whoever  knows  the  English  tongue 
in  its  present  extent,  will  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  without  further  help  from  other  nations. 

As  it  has  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
wisdom  or  piety^  I  have  allotted  few  papers  to  the 
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idle  sports  of  imagination.  Some,  perhaps,  may  be 
founds  of  which  the  highest  excellence  is  harmless 
merriment ;  but  scarcely  any  man  is  so  steadily  se- 
rious as  not  to  complain^  that  the  severity  of  dictato- 
rial instruction  has  been  too  seldom  relieved,  and  that 
he  is  driven  by  the  sternness  of  the  Rambler's  phi- 
losophy to  more  cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disqui- 
sitions of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  to 
be  ranked  among  the  subordinate  and  instrumental 
arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and  general  exclamation  I 
have  carefully  avoided,  by  asserting  nothing  without 
a  reason,  and  establishing  all  my  principles  of  judge- 
ment on  unalterable  and  evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  so  stu- 
dious of  novelty  or  surprise  as  to  depart  wholly  from 
all  resemblance;  a  fault  which  writers  deservedly 
celebrated  frequently  commit,  that  they  may  raise, 
as  the  occasion  requires,  either  mirth  or  abhorrence. 
Some  enlargement  may  be  allowed  to  declamation, 
and  some  exaggeration  to  burlesque;  but  as  they  de- 
viate further  from  reality,  they  become  less  useful, 
because  their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carried  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  manners ;  he  nnds  in  himself  no 
likeness  to  the  phantom  before  him ;  and  though  he 
laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able 
to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly 
conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without 
any  accommodation  to  the  licentiousness  and  levity 
of  the  present  age.  I  therefore  look  back  on  this 
part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no  blame  or 
praise  of  man  shall  diminish  or  augment.  I  shall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  ob- 
tain in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
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the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue^  and 
confidence  to  truth. 

Celestial  powers !  that  piety  regard. 

From  you  my  labours  wait  their  last  reward. 
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END  OF  VOL.  XVIII, 


G.  Woodfall,  Printer, 
Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London* 
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